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As in the night some eager searching wind 

Exults upon a windharp’s eerie strings, 

So plays the World-wind from the Source of Things 
Across the chords of consciousness and mind. 


When God gave Life to us He gave us Love, 
Linking our souls to His divinity, 

Lest were forgot in all the stress to be 

His Heaven and our inheritance thereof. 


And countless lovers under countless stars, 
Once one with all this world of seeming death, 
Are fused again by that immortal breath 

That blows from space across our prison bars. 


COLLINS SATE AT FIRST 


“The baseball hero of 1910 was Eddie Collins, second baseman of the Athletics, who, by 


running, won the American League pennant for Philadelphia and, by his own 


his individual base 


running and his w recking of Chicago's system of attack, won the world's championship? 
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Ty Cobb safe at third. Frank Baker (Athletics) trying to put him nut 


THE SCIENCE OF BASE RUNNING AND STEAL- 


ING AS REVEALED BY 


OF BALL 


PLAYERS. TO 
NINETY FEET 


THE EFFORTS 
GAIN 
OF GROUND 


BY 


HUGH S. 


AUTHOR OF 


FULLERTON 


"TOUCHING SECOND, 


THE INSIDE GAME C” ETC. 


ET a good lead." “Watch his 
arm." “On your toes" “Wow! 
Wow! Lookout!" “Watch that 


balk, Mr. Umpire.” “Careful, 
old man." "Now—Run—GO!" 

Like a catapulted figure the tense athlete, 
who has been counting the inches between 
his foot and first base while his eyes steadily 
watched the right shoulder of the pitcher and 
his ears strained to catch the slightest change 
of tone in the voice.of the coacher, shoots 
forward toward the goal, hurls his body side- 
ways, crooks one leg toward a sawdust-filled 
bag. hooks one foot over it, while his body tears 


a furrow in the dirt and stops. A cloud of dust 
hides him, the bag and the second baseman. 
'The umpire, squatting to peer under the ris- 
ing dust cloud, jerks his thumb sharply back 
over his shoulder and bawls: “Yere out!" 

“Aw, gwan! Henever touched me! I slid 
clear under him! He missed me that far!" 

The player spreads a pair of indignant 
hands four feet apart. The umpire turns 
wearily away as the crowd roars for his 
heart's blood. The baseman grins, tosses 
the ball back to the pitcher, spits into his 
glove and another base runner has perished 
in the effort to steal second. 
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Base stealinġ, : th &ulr d. 9 Sbripting 
and "hitting the dirt,” is the finest drawn 
and most closely calculated play in baseball 
and the one that, above all others, reveals 
the mathematical exactitude of the na- 
tional game. A player who can run eighty- 
five feet in three and one third seconds from 
a flat-footed start ought to reach second 
base exactly tied with the ball, nine times 
out of ten starts, if the play is perfectly made 
by the runner, pitcher, catcher and base- 
man. The slightest inaccuracy or hesita- 
tion decides the play. 

It seems a simple matter to run ninety 
feet while a ball is being thrown sixty-eight 
feet and caught and thrown back approxi- 
mately one hundred and thirty-two feet, 
caught again and held in posi- 
tion to touch the runner. Yet 
there is art and science in the 
feat. All pennant-winning 
teams are base-running teams; 
every manager urges base 
running, tries to train his 
men to it; and then, ex- 
cept in rare instances, 
refuses to permit them 


to run, and plays the iaa 
hit-and-run and sacri- — T. 
fice game instead. e 


The figures show 
that the sacrifice hits 
average about one 
third more per sea- 
son than the stolen 
bases, and that the 
hit and run is used 
sixty per cent. oft- 
ener (this in major j 
leagues) than stealing 7 
bases. The figures also 
prove that base stealing 
succeeds in about sixtv- 
three per cent. of the 
times tried, and the 
hit and run in less 
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than sixty-six per cent., and further that 
the hit and run results in double plays in 
almost seven per cent. of the times it is 
attempted. In the face of these figures and 
of thé expressed desire to increase base run- 
ning few managers will order a base-running 
attack except when the pitcher opposing his 
‘team is notoriously weak at "holding up" 
runners and watching the bases. 

In the average seasons of the two major 
leagues—the American and the National— 
89,156 face the pitchers. Of these 27,058 
reach first base—19,154 of them on safe hits, 
1,303 on errors that permit them to achieve 
the first ninety feet, 645 by being hit by 
pitched balls and 5,956 on bases on balls. 
These figures are the averages of the two 
leagues for five seasons. Of the 27,058 
who reach first base, 17,138 arrive at 
second, 12,822 at third and 8,272 score. 

Yet the average number of stolen bases 
in the 1,232 games of the two seasons of 
the major leagues is only 2,744. Thatis, out 


of 55.988 opportunities to steal bases, only 


2,744 are improved. 
steals a base. 

The figures appear to prove that the 

pitchers and catchers have acquired a 

mastery over the runners. The truth is 

that the cause of the degeneracy of 

the art of base running is 

" twofold ; first, the 


One runner in twenty 


hit-and-run play and the 
sacrifice, and second, the tendency to- 
ward stereotyped playing. Of the 2,744 


pilferings 1,951 are of second base, 
j 774 of third and 19 from third to 


the final goal. 

à It is true that the hit and run, 
“we — the sacrifice, the increased 
watchfulness of the pitchers 
and their study of signals 
and “pitching out,” the 
perfection of the balk mo- 

tion and the increase in 
the number of left- 
handed pitchers all 


Frank Chance, manager of the Chicago Cubs, who steals safely about sixty-seven and one half per cent. of 
the times he starts 


—— 
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have retarded progress and helped kill the 
most spectacular play in baseball — the 
unaided steal of a base. But there are two 
proofs that it is easier to steal bases now 
than it ever was—if the managers would 
believe it. One is in the figures above, show- 
ing that a greater percentage of runners steal 
second base from first than from second to 
third, and the other is Eddie Collins. 

The problem of gaining groumd at the 
least expense is the greatest problem of the 
modern baseball player. The relative worth 
of a few feet of ground at different stages of 
the game varies greatly. Ninety feet in the 
first inning often is worth lower Broadway 
rates and five hundred feet in the ninth 


inning not worth a fiit y-foot 
lot at the North Pole. The 
questionis J when to run; all 
players are supposed to 


know how. 
'The first ob- 
ject in. base- 
ball is to “get 
on," but that is 
largely physical 
and indiv cam 
The second i 

to “get within 
reaching dis- 
tance," that is 
second base. The 
ninety feet from 
first to second base is 
the dead center of the 
game and the most 
valuable stretch of 

all because only 
one hit is needed 
to score a runner 
from there, where- 
as two (or one 
long drive) are nec- 
essary to bring him 
home from first base. 
In the old days when 
a runner reached first 
base it was practically 


* 


certain he would try to steal second, unless 
the batter following him hit the ball before 
he had a chance to start. The slogan of the 
pioneers of the game was “run and keep run- 
ning,” and the theory was that if the other 
team could be made to throw often enough 
sooner or later one throw would go wild 
and lose the game. 

There were great base runners in those 
days and perhaps Collins, Cobb and Evers 
of the present-day base runners would class 
with them. This was chiefly because, in 
the early days, stealing second base was the 
chief aim of the game. Mike Kelly, Billy 
Hamilton, who in two successive seasons 
stole over one hundred bases, "Big Bill" 
Lange, who stole one hundred times in one 


season, were great runners who would be 
great under present conditions. I recall 
vividly Lange’s one hundredth stolen base 


which established his record. He was on 
second base with no one out and Chicago 
needed one run to win the game. An- 
son was at the bat and, after his 
stolid, businesslike style, 

he poked 


down a per- 

fect sacrifice bunt 
and went lumbering to- 
ward first base. Lange started for 
third base, stopped and trotted 
back.to second. Halfway to the 
bench Anson discovered where 
Lange was and came near having 
a stroke of apoplexy. Lange had 
deliberately permitted his captain 
to sacrifice without advancing. 
Then by a wonderful dashing start 


Lange stole third base, scored on 


a Ily and the game was won. Be- 
cause he won the game Anson 
forgave him, but the modern 


plaver who attempted such a 
thing would be suspended and 
fined. 


There was also much fool- 
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Ty Cobb, of the Detroit Tigers, who is generally acknowledged to be the greatest 
base runner of to-day 
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ish running by players who were fighting for 
the honor of leading the league in stolen 
bases, in the days in which the great records 
were made. 

The days of one hundred stolen bases for 
any runner are past. For fifteen vears the 
rule makers have tried in every way to in- 
crease base running and failed. Three vears 
ago without their aid a sudden revival of the 
art of running and sliding began. © And each 
season it is increasing—merely because Cobb, 
Collins, Evers, Huggins and a few others 
demonstrated that stealing pays and that 
bases can be stolen in spite of the handicaps 
imposed upon the runners. 

During the season of 1910, I conducted a 
series of experiments to ascertain whether or 
not the laws of choice and chance warrant 
the continued effort to steal bases. I took 
four catchers and pitchers and timed them 
scores of times. The timing was as accurate 
as possible. The watch was snapped when 
the pitcher hunched his shoulder to start 
the pitch and snapped off when the second 
baseman held the ball in position to touch 
an imaginary runner. All muffs and wild 
throws were thrown out. The catchers were 
John Kling and James Archer, of the Chicago 
Cubs, Billy Sullivan, of the White Sox, and 
t Gabby” Street, of Washington, four catch- 
ers conceded to be far above the average. 
The pitchers with whom they made the 
trials were “ Doc" White, Ed Walsh, Morde- 
cai Brown, "King" Cole, Walter Johnson 
and Gray—all men who excel in the art of 
holding up runners. I timed from near first 
base, in the exact position a runner must 
stand to see the first start of the pitching 
motion. . 

The average time for three hundred and 
twenty performances on straight fast balls 


was 2518 seconds. The average time on fast 
curve balls (124 of them) was 3? seconds. 


The average time on slow balls and spit balls 
(sixty-one being counted) was 387 seconds. 

To compare with these figures 1 took Tv 
Cobb and Rollie Zeider on the bases. Their 
average time from first to second, starting 
from five feet from first base and finishing 
standing, was 3$ seconds. They. were be- 
ing held up, by good first basemen, and the 
pitchers who were watching them excelled in 
watchfulness and were paying closer atten- 
tion to the runners than they do in ordinary 
games. 

Cobb is extremely fast and clever. Zeider 
is only moderately fast, but Zeider starts, if 
anything, better than Cobb does, and slides 
almost as well although not so fiercely. 


These figures, however, were not made in 
actual play. They show what a runner 
ought to do and that the pitcher, catcher and 
baseman must make every move perfectly 
to catch him. I timed three throws in 2¢ 
seconds; others, seemingly perfectly exe- 
cuted, took as long as 4 and 44 seconds, 
and on nine plays marked “high pitch” the 
time ran to 4} seconds. Cobb's best time 
was 3 seconds ilat and Zeider's was 3$ sec- 
onds. The test figures show that a runner 
has an almost fifty per cent. chance to steal 
second with the ball perfectly handled, and 
that, if the runner starts well, the slightest 
hesitation or inaccuracy on the part of 
catcher, pitcher or baseman will give him 
the coveted ninety feet of ground. 

Actual figures from three years of major 
league baseball (taking the records of Eddie 
Collins, Tris Speaker, Ty Cobb, Miller Hug- 
gins, Fred Clarke, Frank Chance, John Evers 
and Hans Lobert) show that they steal safely 
about sixty-seven and one half per cent. of 
the times they start. And the figures are 
not exact, as undoubtedly many of the times 
they were caught stealing should be elim- 
inated because they were made on hit-and- 
run plays in which the batter missed the ball. 
'The figures ought to show that in actual play 
these men steal at least seventy per cent. of 
the bases they start for. 

These are fast men—yet speed is the 
smallest part of base stealing. The secret of 
success is in starting. No matter how closely 
a pitcher may watch a base runner there 
is always one chance for him to get away with 
a tlying start. 

The baseball hero of 1910 was Eddie Col- 
lins, second baseman of the Athletics and 
formerly of Columbia University, who spent 
the season demonstrating that base running 
is not a lost art. Collins, by his individual 
base running, won the American League pen- 
nant for Philadelphia, and by his own run- 
ning and his wrecking of Chicago's system 
of attack, he won the world's championship. 
When the American League season neared 
its end I still refused to believe the Athletics 
the "class" of that league. It seemed to be com- 
posed of Collins, Oldring, some strong pitch- 
ersand many mediocre players. [investigated 
to discover how they had won so easily. The 
secret was revealed in the base running of 
Collins, who by his stealing alone won at 
least seventeen. games that otherwise the 
Athletics would have lost. I discovered this 
fact by securing a file of the most reliable 
Philadelphia paper for the entire season. 
That paper, in its daily accounts, gave Col- 
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lins individually credit with winning forty- 
one games. In twenty-seven of the accounts 
of games it was specifically stated that Col- 
lins won them by his daring base running. 
Of these twenty-seven games I have thrown 
out ten—not 
because the ac- 


There are few points necessary for the new 
man to learn regarding the journey to first 
base. It is uneventful compared with the 
remainder of the way around the trap- 
guarded base lines. The runner, if he is 

wise with the 


woodcraft of the 


counts of the 
game proved 
Collins did not 
win it, but be- 
cause they did 
not clearly ex- 
plain how he 
won it. In the 
remaining sev- 
enteen cases it 
was explained 
how his base 
running turned 
the tide and 


base lines, will 
swing off the 
scalped base 
line within forty 
feet of first base, 
cut onto the 
grass of the dia- 
mond and head 
straight for the 
bag. His object 
in running thus 
is double. First 
he approaches 


-ooer 


won for the 
Athletics. 

It may ap- 
pear ridiculous 
to think that ac- 
complishing the 
journey around three hundred and sixty feet 
of chalk-marked dirt can be reduced to a 
science. But it has been and to such an 
extent that the players figure it almost in 
fractions of inches. A layman on the bases 
against professional players would have about 
as much chance of reaching the plate as a 
blind cripple would have of threading the 
catacombs of Rome. 

From the start to the finish every inch of 
ground is calculated. Ninety-nine out of 
one hundred men naturally strike at a ball 
right-handed, yet approximately half of the 
major league ball players hit left-handed. 
Why? Because they gain a few inches of 
ground and a flying start, perhaps an advan- 
tage of three feet four inches over a right- 
handed batter. That is the beginning of the 
momentous three hundred and sixty foot trip. 
The left-handed batter stands about two 
feet six inches closer to first base than does 
the right-handed batter; farther even than 
that when he intends to poke or bunt the 
ball and try to beat it to first base by sheer 
speed. When he hits the ball the act of 
swinging turns him around until he faces 
first base and into almost perfect starting 
position. He has gained nearly four feet and 
almost a quarter of a second over the right- 
handed batter, who swings himself toward 
third base and must recover and make a 
half turn before starting for first. 


without being touched. 


One of the secrets of Ty Cobb’s great base running is his 
big leads and his ability to get back to his base somehow 
The photograph shows a close 
call with Harry Davis of the Philadelphia Americans 


the bag from an 
angle so that 
if the ball is 
being thrown 
by the third 
baseman, short- 
stop or pitcher, 
it will pass close to him and perhaps confuse 
the first baseman and cause a muff. Also 
his being in on the grass may result in a 
wild throw by the fielder, made simply 
through nervous fear of hitting him. Also 
the angle allows him to pass across the out- 
side corner of the bag with less danger of a 
collision with the baseman. 

In a close play at first base many runners 
will slide to the bag. This is a common 
blunder made even by veteran players who 
do not appear convinced that they lose a 
fraction of a step, perhaps the decision it- 
self in sliding, which they might have gained 
by running out the hit at top speed. This is 
an ancient point in argument among players 
and as vexed a question as the Texas-New 
Mexico debate as to whether a man can draw 
a gun quicker from the right or the left hip. 
'The player who slides is doubly wrong. A 
man, running at top speed, slackens pace, 
shortens steps and loses time before hurling 
his body toward the bag. Also he almost 
always loses a close decision. The umpire, 
in deciding a close play at first base, watches 
the runner's feet and listens for the crack of 
the ball against the baseman's mitt—to 
judge whether ball or man reaches the spot 
first. Some umpires insist upon getting as 
close as possible in order that the little frag- 
ment of time necessary for the sound to travel 
the short distance may be lessened. When 


8 


the runner slide: 
the umpire sees the 
shortening steps 
and nearly always 
the sound of the 
bal hitting the 
hands of the base- 
man is drowned by 
the noise of the 
slide—and the um- 
pire naturally be- 
lieves the ball ar- 
rived first. | 
Having arrived 
at first base the 
runner is merely 
starting. He has 
reached the spot 
where he must uti- 
lize his brain, his 
eye and his ears 
as well as arms, 
legsandbody. Just 
to show how foolish 
a greenhorn may 
look in a game, 
last year I played 
a game of ball, 
the first one in 
seven years, being 
forced into the ex- 
hibition contest 
because the White 
Sox were short, 
both in talent and 
in numbers. I 
reached first base, 
walked two steps 
off and was caught 
by a quick throw 
from Sutor, a left 
hander, before I 
could move an 
inch. It was so 
easily done it was 
laughable—yet not 
another player on 
either team would 
have been caught 
by the throw. 
Their brains would 
have been alert to 
the situation. It 
goes to show what 
a base runner must 
know and what 
he must keep in 
mind. He must 
know how the base- 
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man blocks with 
his feet, whether he 
touches straight 
down or swings 
back with the ball, 
whether he touches 
with his right or 
left hand. Hemust 
know every pecu- 
liarity of the mo- 
tions of the pitcher 
and calculate to 
an inch how far 
he may leave the 
base and return in 
safety. One pitcher 
may permit him to 
take ten feet, an- 
other catch him if 
he is five feet from 
the corner of the 
bag. He may take 
twelve feet by 
watching Frank 
Smith's shoulder 
closely, and be 
caught standing 
still two feet from 
the bag while 
watching Nick 
Altrock. The run- 
ner must know the 
catchers, whether 
they will throw to 
first baseor not and 
how they throw, 
whether with a 
snap of the fore- 
arm or a long 
swing. They know 
they must dive and 
slide when Archer 
shoots the ball to 
first base by a snap 
of his arm while 
squatting behind 
the plate, while 
with the majority 
of catchers they 
can amble care- 
lessly back to the 
base after running 
twenty feet down 
the line. 

Besides all this 
they must know 
exactly how the 
second baseman 
and shortstop play 
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their positions, judge which one will take 
the throw, and decide which way to slide. 
lf the second baseman is slow coming to the 
base, meets the ball back of the base and 
touches forward and down, they will slide 
in front, throwing the body away and reach- 
ing for the base with the foot. If the short- 
stop comes to the bag, the runner must make 
up his mind while running at top speed where 
the fielder will catch 
the ball and slide the 
other way. 

Speed is not neces- 
sary to good base 
running, but it helps. 
Cobb and Collins 
both would be great 
base runners without 
their speed — and I 
believe Collins will be 
a better base runner 
when he commences 
to slow down than he 
now is. Bill Dahlen, 
now manager of the 
Brooklyn team, never 
was an extremely fast 
man, yet he was a 
great base runner and 
the best slider of 
the modern players. 
Basemen declare he 
was the hardest run- 
ner to touch. He 
learned the “Chicago 
slide" (which consists 
of throwing the body 
either to right or 
left and sliding upon 
the hip with one leg 
doubled underand the 
other extended to hook the base) under the 
direction of Kelly, Pfeffer, Burns and other 
great base runners. Kelly, the greatest and 
smartest base runner in the history of the 
game, was a comparatively slow man when 
doing his best running. Billy Hamilton, 
however, was fast, yet his great strength was 
in starting and sliding. Jimmy Ryan, an- 
other great base runner, was slow, especially 
after being chopped up in a train wreck, but 
probably was the greatest starter of them 
all He could gain a big lead and a flying 
start almost every time and appeared able to 
guess exactly the right moment. He stole 
most of his bases standing up, objecting, as 
he once remarked to Anson, to "skinning 
his legs on a second division team." Bill 
Lange, the greatest of his dav, started well, 
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ran with excellent judgment and ripped his 
way to the base by sheer weight. d 

'Those old timers had one great advantage. 
They were expected to steal, and watched 
the best opportunity for a start. Whenever 
the pitcher gave them an opening, they ran, 
little regarding the stage of the game. They 
stole on the first, second or third ball pitched 
with none, one or two out. In the modern 
game the player must 
run when signaled 
and seldom without 
orders. The pitcher 
who knows the op- 
posing manager and 
players is almost cer- 
tain when a steal will 
be attempted, and 
when he and his 
catcher expect that 
the situation calls for 
an effort to steal they 
pitch out, that is, 
throw the ball fast, 
high and outside, to 
give the catcher the 
best chance to make 
a throw to second. 
This has resulted, 
naturally, in a stereo- 
typed form of the 
game, especially 
among timid players 
and those who fear 
to take responsibility. 
There are few bold 
enough to run on 
their own judgment. 

Sometimes à man- 
ager will instruct his 
men to run the bases 
the moment he sees the opposing pitcher. 
A remarkable instance of this happened 
last fall. The Chicago White Sox had 
traded Frank Smith to Boston and Smith 
was to pitch against his old co-star, Walsh. 
The Sox knew Smith's weakness, that he 
was careless about watching the runners and 
that his acquired balk motion was easily 
read. Manager Duffy gave his men carte 
blanche to run. Such base running as they 
did that afternoon seldom is seen. They stole 
more bases in the one afternoon than they 
had done in a month, simply because they 
understood Smith's peculiar shoulder motion. 

For the vital point in getting a start from 
first base is in knowing when the pitcher is 
going to pitch to the batter. The only way 
in which this can be known is through the 
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slight hunching of 
the pitcher's shoul- 
der. Just as the 
pitcher gets ready 
to pitch the ball to 
the plate, the shoul- 
der of his pitching 
arm hunches slightly 
backward and up- 
ward. Try as he 
may he cannot hide 
that sign, and the 
slight movement of 
the muscles is the 
signal for the runner 
tostart. If he waits 
until the pitcher's 
arm is in the act of 
swinging he is lost 
almost to a cer- 
tainty. If his guess 
is correct, he will 
steal second eight 


in ten times. The 
“balk motion," 
which is the heaviest 
handicap to base 
runners, is simply 
an effort on the part 
of the pitchers to imitate their own shoulder 
hunching movements and start a throw to 
first base with the same muscular process as 
if the throw was intended for the catcher, 
thus duping the runner into making a false 
start for second base. 

Not infrequently, the manager who lays 
out a plan of campaign on the basis of a 
supposed or alleged weakness of the other 
team is compelled to change, finding condi- 
tions changed or not, as represented. I al- 
ways shall believe that Chicago lost the 
world's championship last fall to Philadel- 
phia because the plan of campaign was based 
on alleged weaknesses of some of the Ath- 
letics. They may have been the proper 
tactics, but they turned out disastrously. 
The greatest play I believe ever made on a 
ball field turned Chance's plans upside down 
and broke the Cubs' entire system of play. 

Chance knew the Athletics’ catchers were 
second-rate throwers, Thomas being the 
best, although Livingston seemed a better 
all-around catcher and a weaker thrower. 
He did not know that Thomas had been 
carefully prepared for the series because 
Mack knew the weakness of his team just as 
much as his critics did. Chance also knew 
that his team, worn by the hard campaign, 
was much slower on the bases than it was 
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Basemen are expected to hinder the rünner in every possible way, blocking him 
quently spiked, blood poisoning resulting, and sometimes one or 


given credit for being. He decided to run 
bases in the first game to try out Thomas’ 
arm—and in the second to switch the style 
of play quickly and play a rushing, aggressive 
hit-and-run attack, calculating that, if they 
were even fairly successful in the opening 
game, the Athletics would expect a base- 
running attack and be taken by surprise. 
In the first game the surprise was all the 
other way. The Cubs were stopped by 
Thomas’ almost perfect throwing, and beaten 
largely because they could not steal. Chance 
essayed a hit-and-run attack against Coombs 
the following day. Sheckard, the first batter 
to face Coombs, drew a base on balls, and on . 
the third ball pitched to him Schulte flashed a 
hit-and-run signal. Beyond a doubt the Ath- 
letics expected Sheckard to attempt a steal, 
for twice Coombs pitched wide to Schulte 
and the infield shifted twice as if expecting 
Sheckard to try to steal. When Schulte 
gave the hit-and-run signal Collins was 
starting to move toward second base, as if 
expecting a throw from Thomas. Schulte 
caught the ball squarely and sent a slashing 
drive toward right field, the ball hitting the 
ground and shooting fast perhaps twenty 
feet inside of Davis’ position. Davis, a 
slow man, started for the ball too late, saw 
it was past him, stopped and left it an ap- 
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the play was that 
which followed. 
Almost any other 
player would have 
been satisfied to 
toss the ball to first 
base and retire 
Schulte, but Collins 
was the exception. 
Pivoting like a ballet 
dancer as the ball 
struck his hands he 
threw with perfect 
accuracy and terrific 
force to Barry on 
second base, forcing 
Sheckard by a step, 
and so rapidly was 
the play made that 
Barry’s quick relay 
throw came near 
doubling Schulte at 
first base. Collins 


BASE RUNNING 


and covering the bag, making it impossible to be touched. Players are fre- 


both of them are rendered unconscious from the terrific impact 


had cut off a clean 
base hit, forced a 
fast runnerat second 
base and nearly 
doubled another fast 
one at first. The 


parently clear path to right field. The hit play broke the Cubs’ rally, for although they 
seemed so safe that Sheckard swung out of scored one run in that inning, the Athletics 
his course after hurdling the hit, so as to be soon regained the lead and won as they 


in position to turn second 
base and go to third with 
the slightest possible loss of 
ground and Schulte was 
romping to first easily. 
Right there Collins made 
his play—the play that pre- 
vented the Cubs from cinch- 
ing the game, turned the en- 
tire series and put Chance's 
team under a heavy handi- 
cap. Racing up from near 
second he went at top speed 
to the spot where the ball 
was passing. It did not seem 
as if he had one chance in a 
thousand to make the ball hit 
his hands even enough to 
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pleased. If Schulte’s hit had 
gone past Collins the Cubs 
would have scored three, 
perhaps many more runs, 
Coombs probably would have 
been driven off the slab, and 
with a lead like that the Cubs 
could have played safe and 
won. 
More disastrous than that 
to Chicago, the play wrecked 
Chance's plan of campaign 
and the Cubs seemed at sea 
during all the remainder of 
the series, their confidence 
shaken and the Athletics' 
revived. 

Stealing third base from 


second is much easier, in re- 


check its force, but at the Fielders’ | Bail’stime. pitcher 

last leap he stuck down his time— tocatcher.........^.59 . ality, than stealing second 
hands, and the speeding ball trials; Time of catch. s save from first, although it is at- 
struck in his glove and re- “fasse” | Time ofthrowof — ^ tempted much less fre- 
mained there. Up to that spit and don `> quently. The runner " mov- 
point the play might have balls tough oc. esas soe ing up with his arm" can 
been made by anyone, with Totalaveragetime.,39€. take more than twice the 
speed enough and luck Repners' time—60 trials made by Jead from second base than 
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enough. The great part of from first, and besides that 


THROWING THE RUNNER OUT AT SECOND 
Experiments made by Mr. Fullerton show that, the play being executed perfectly, the ball will beat the 


runner by 14 


it is much easier to gain a flying start. 
It has, however, been declared bad judg- 
ment to steal third except in close games 
with one out and the opposing pitcher going 
well and preventing hitting. In such cases, 
where one run will win or tie, stealing third 
is advised by many. It is more difficult to 
see the pitcher's movements from behind 
him than from one side. Still the runner 
need not start as quickly, but can start at 
top speed when he sees the 


of a second 


base. As a ball was pitched he ran about 
thirty feet toward third base, stopped and 
started as if to return to second. At that 
instant Gibson, who was catching for Pitts- 
burg made a fast perfect throw to second 
base, attempting to catch Evers before he 
could regain the bag. Instead of returning 
to second base Evers dashed for third and 
reached the base in safety long before Wag- 
ner could catch the ball and relay it back to 

Byrne. The play was hailed 


2 Ms : BALL | COBB : : 
pitcher swinging his arm, WINS | WINS as a discovery, yet it was 
advance a third of the way 3FT used and figured out by 


to third base, and then re- 
treat in safety because the 
catcher's throw is much 
longer. Also he is in much 
better position to take ad- 
vantage of any slight slip in 
the work of the battery. 
The figures prove that a 
runner can advance thirty- 
two feet toward third base 
and return safely ahead of 
the most perfect throw if he 
does not hesitate. He can 
run and slide thirty-two feet 
while the ball is traveling one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet and being caught and ap- 
plied to his person. He can take even more 
ground if he slides well because the slide 
is from an angle that makes it awkward 
for the shortstop, who takes a great major- 
ity of throws in such cases to touch him. 
Last season John Evers was on second 
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STEALING 
Out of ten trials, Cobb stole safely four 


times. 


Notice that when the ball beat 
Cobb to second it did so by only a nar- 
row margin, but when Cobb won, he 
beat it by a big margin 


Mike Kelly before Evers 
was born, and used fre- 
quently by Lange, Hamilton, 
"Sadie" Houck and others. 
They repeatedly drew throws 
from the catcher for the ex- 
press purpose of advancing, 
calculating that they could 
run and slide fifty-two feet 
while the ball could be 
thrown approximately two 
hundred and twenty-five feet 
with one relay. 

In stealing third the run- 
ner knows he is handicapped because the 
catcher's throw is only ninety feet, a distance 
which enables the fast snap of the ball in- 
stead of a long arm swing to carry it to the 
spot with sufficient speed. Experiments and 
figures show that the runner can beat the 
throw by five feet six inches, starting when 
the pitcher's elbow is drawn back, even if 
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both throws are perfect. After Evers re- 
vived the play it was used frequently and 
the only times I saw it fail in games was when 
the runner hesitated, or the catcher made 
a pretense of throwing to second and then 
tossed the ball to third, after the runner had 
started in that direction. 
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Stovey, a wonderful base runner of the early 
days. The theory of the steal is to catch 
the catcher and the infielder unprepared and 
out of position and its success lies entirely 
in its unexpectedness. 

Lange, the’ leading exponent of the de- 
layed steal, made it after this fashion. As 
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COLLINS SLIDING HOME 
The steal home is a great rarity; it has been successfully accomplished perhaps 
not more than twenty times in the two major league seasons. It consists in taking 
a long lead off third, and racing for the plate while the pitcher is in the act of. winding 


up and throwing the ball. 


It is successful if the pitch goes wide, provided the 


batter “helps out" by hampering the catcher in his effort to catch the ball. 


'The same play has been made by drawing 
a throw to first base and then racing for 
second, but with less success because the 
throws are shorter and the first baseman, in 
catching a ball, swings into perfect throwing 
position. 

The most effective steal ever devised is the 
* delayed" steal, which had been neglected 
for many years until revived by Manager 
Chance of the Chicago Cubs. It was former- 
ly used with great effect by ^Bill" Lange, 
and appears to have been invented by Harry 


the ball would be pitched, he would leave 
first base at top speed and sprint as hard as 
he could perhaps twenty-eight to thirty-five 
feet, then stop short, hesitate, and act as if 
he had blundered and intended to try to 
regain first base. If he succeeded in drawing 
the throw to first base he proceeded to second 
at top speed. But in the great majority of 
cases the catcher would not attempt to 
throw to either base but would keep mo- 
tioning as if threatening to throw, and 
all the time Lange would be edging back, 
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inch by inch toward first, jockeying with the 
catcher. The catcher, satistied that danger 
“was past and that it was useless to throw to 
first, would relax from throwing position, ease 
down his arm and get ready to toss the ball 
back to the pitcher. The moment Lange 
saw the arm drop and the catcher change the 
position of his feet, he would dash at top speed 
for second base. The catcher would leap 
back into throwing position, raise his arm 
again, and throw, provided the shortstop or 
second baseman had not deserted the base 
and walked back toward their regular posi- 
tions. If they lost a fraction of a second in 
recovering the base, Lange would beat the 
ball. The fatal hesitancy of the catcher and 
baseman gave him his opportunity. The 
play fell into disuse, perhaps because catch- 
ers and basemen kept too close watch, and 
scarcely was tried at all until 1907, when 
Chance began to use it, and he stole so 
successfully that for weeks he and his men 
seemed to have a monopoly on the base piracy 
of the National League. The oftener it was 
used the less effective it became, because the 
catchers and basemen were on the alert. and 
when closely watched the base runner cannot 
negotiate the distance successfully. 

It was used in stealing third base then, 
merely because the catcher and basemen did 
not expect it, and not infrequently it was 
used in stealing home, the runner starting at 
full tilt as the catcher started to toss the ball 
carelessly back to the pitcher and by sliding 
in front of the plate, scoring before the ball 
could be returned to the catcher, who usually 
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. was eight or nine fect behind the rubber and 


forced to run forward to touch the sliding 
runner. A great many of the pilferings of 
third base are merely reckless exhibitions of 
bad judgment. For stealing third depends 
entirely upon the "stage of the game," and 
in the immense majority of cases a player is 
almost as well off at second base as he is at 
third. The chances of a runner scoring from 
second. with two out are eighty per cent. as 
good as those of the runner on third. The 
chances with one out favor the man at third 
largely—except when the infield is not play- 
ing back. When it is drawn in to cut off 
the runner, the chances of the runner on third 
scoring are diminished greatly. There was a 
steal of third made during the last season 
which caused a great deal of comment and 
argument. It was made under conditions in 
which a base runner ordinarily would be 
branded as a “ bone" or a "^ busher " if he stole 
the base, even if he won it, because it is the 
proof of ignorance and minor league caliber 
to steal a base when there is nothing to b 
gained by it. 
Yet this steal was made by Harry Lord, 
one of the smartest and most thoughtful 
players in the business, and after long argu- 
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Another vazation of the delayed steal 

The runner must cover 56 feet while the 
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ment the wisest players in both leagues 
declared the play a good one and one of 
the most cleverly thought out of the season. 

Lord was on second base with two men 


KEEPING THE RUNNER HUGGING 


THE BASE 


By not allowing the runner to obtain a big lead, the pitcher prevents the delayed steal being attempted 


out and the pitcher was ordered to give 
Zeider four balls purposely, because he was 
a more dangerous hitter than the man who 
followed him at bat. The fourth ball was 
pitched high and outside the plate so far 
Zeider could not reach it with his bat 
and Lord stole third as i 
Zeider trotted to first. 

At fist glance it 
seemed a foolish risk, 
but Lord's explanation 
of the play revealed its 
cleverness. He knew if 
he reached third as the 
batter reached frst, 
both the first and third 
baseman would be 
"tied up," giving more 
chance for a batted ball 
to go through the in- 
neld, and also give 
Zeider a chance to start 
a double steal, on which 
he (Lord) might score. 
He afterward did, win- 
ning the game. 

The question was 
whether the chances of 
making the play justi- 
fied the risk. Lord 
answered that there was no risk connected 
with the steal. He had calculated that the 
pitcher, pitching out purposely, would put 
the fourth ball far enough outside the plate 
to make it impossible for Zeider to take a 
wild swing at it, and that such a pitch would 


STEALING THIRD BY DRAW- 
ING THE THROW TO SECOND 


The runner must cover 58 feet while 
the ball is thrown 132 feet and relayed 
88 feet to third 


carry the catcher five feet to the right and 
cause him to stretch so far to catch the ball 
that he could not recover in time to throw to 
third Base. And so it resulted. The play 
was made twice later with the same results. 
The steal home—a rarity accomplished 
successfully perhaps 
twenty: times in the two 
major league seasons— 
consists in taking a long 
lead off third and racing 
for the plate while the 
pitcher is in the act of 
winding up and throw- 
ing the ball. It is suc- 
. cessful if the pitch goes 
wide or high or low, pro- 
vided the batter “helps 
out,” which means, 
holds his positionin such 
a way as to hamper the 
catcher in his effort to 
catch the ball and touch 
the runner. The play 
is almost as old as the 
game itself. It is record- 
ed that Ross Barnes 
stole home twice in one 
game at Rockíord, in 
the early dawn of the 
national pastime, but the chronicles do not 
state whether the catcher was "taking them 
off the bat" or standing back to get the ball 
on the bound. Bill Dahlen, when with the 
Chicago team, stole home nine times in one 
season and was caught at the plate only 
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twice. Tke remarkable thing about it was 
that every successful steal Dahlen made 
'as with Lange at bat, and Lange, with his 
immense bulk, was past master of interfer- 
ing with catchers. The final steal came near 
ending Dahlen's career as a player. Lange 
had swung at the ball . 
and was stepping around 
to let Dahlen slide past, 
when he spiked the run- 
ner on the shin. Blood 
poisoning followed and 
Dahlen was saved by 
heroic treatment. 

The test of the ball 
player is his ability to 
run bases. In that part 
of the game, more than 
any other, the player 
has the opportunity to 
prove his mental caliber, 
and the smartest and 
brainiest ball players al- 
ways have been the best 
base runners. For run- 
ning the bases requires 
quickness of thought, of 
eye, of decision and judgment, more than 
of foot. Brains plus speed are needed. 

There is another kind of base running 
known in baseball as “hog wild" that is 
based on an entirely different idea. This 
kind of base running is aimed to force the 
other side to make errors and consists in 
every player running at every opportunity, 
regardless of the stage of the game or the 
chances. It is based on the theory that 
sooner or later some one on the other 
team will make a wild throw and allow a 
cluster of runs to count. It works at times, 
but not regularly. Fred Lake, when he man- 
aged the Boston Americans, decided upon just 
such a campaign, and the way the "Speed 
Boys" went through the league for three 
months was marvelous. They ran at every 
chance, ran “hog wild,” ran regardless of the 
accepted laws of choice and chance—and 
won because the very unexpectedness of 
their running caused the other team to 
throw wild and frequently to throw away 
games. But eventually the other teams per- 
mitted the “Speed Boys" to run, pitched 
out for them, balked on them, and broke 
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up their style of attack and turned it 
against them. 

An amusing instance of foolish base run- 
ning which happened in the days when the 
art of gaining ninety feet was not considered 
the science it is to-day occurred when Jack 

: Crooks stole second base 
because he wanted his 
wife to see him doit. The 
game was in St. Louis. 
The Browns had won the 
pennant ‘the preceding 
season, were dedicating 
their new park and flying 
their new trophy for the 
first time. Crooks was 
captain. A great crowd 
was present and Crooks 
had persuaded his wife, 
who never had seen a 
game, to attend and 
witness his triumph. 

" [n the first inning," 
Crooks relates, *Tcame 
to bat with two out and 
made the first base hit of 
the season. My wife and 
her friends were ina box. Igotarunningstart 
from first, slid a twister around the baseman 
and arose with the crowd cheering wildly. 
As I dusted off my uniform I took a peep at 
where my wife was sitting just in time to see 
her back as she left the stand. That evening 
I demanded to know why she had left and 
she said: ‘I was ashamed to stay there and 
watch you make a fool of yourself sliding 
around in the dirt on your stomach.’”’ 

There still are players in the major 
leagues who furnish the crowds with ex- 
citement and cause their opponents to fume 
and fret. They are the “crazy runners” 
whose weird feats of dare-devil baseball set 
the crowds wild, often win games, and more 
often lose them. And while the scientific 
players, men who calculate the time, the 
stage of the game, and the chances of 
success, rage and curse them, they almost 
always are idols of the crowd. Ball players 
classify them as “The Light Brigade" 
because their charges are so foolish, and 
John Anderson is universally conceded to 
be their leader. He stole second base one 
time with the bases full. 
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E SANG above thevineyardsof the world. 
And after him the vines with woven 
hands, 
Clambered and clung, and everywhere 
unfurled 
Triumphing green above the barren lands; 
Till high as gardens grow, he climbed, he stood, 
Sum crowned with life and strength and singing 
toil, 
And looked upon his work, and it was good;—— 
The corn, the wine, the oil. 


He sang above the noon. The topmost cleft 

That grudged him footing on the mountain scars 
He planted, and despaired not; till he left 

His vines soft-breathing to the host of stars. 
He wrought, he tilled; and even as he sang, 

The creatures of his planting laughed to scorn 
The ancient threat of deserts where there sprang 

The wine, the oil, the corn! 


He sang not for abundance.—Over-lords 

Took of his tilth. Yet was there still to reap 
The portion of his labor; dear rewards 

Of sunlit day, and bread, and human sleep. 
He sang, for strength; for glory of the light. 

He dreamed above thefurrows, '' They are mine! 
When all he wrought stood fair before his sight 

With corn, and oil, and wine. 


* Truly, the light ts sweet. 
Yea, and a pleasant thing 
It is to see the Sun. 
And that a man should eat 
His bread that he hath won; 
So is it sung and said; 
That he should take and keep, 
After his laboring, 
The portion of his labor, in his bread, 
His bread that he hath won; 
Yea, and in quiet sleep, 
When all is done. 
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He sang; above the burden and the heat, 

Above all seasons with their wayward grace; 
Above the chance and change that led his feet 

To this last ambush of the Market-place. 
"Enough for him," they said—and still they 

say— 
"A crust, with air to breathe, and sun to 
shine! 
He asks no more."—— Before they took away 
The corn, the oil, the wine. 


He sang. No more he sings now, anywhere. 
Light was enough, before he was undone. 

So well they knew, who took away the air, 

Who took away the Sun; 

Who took, to serve their soul-devouring greed, 
Hina his breath, his bread—the goad of 

toil;— 
Who have and hold, before the eyes of Need, 
The corn, the wine,—the oil! 


Truly, one thing ts sweet 
Of things beneath the Sun; 
This, that a man should earn his bread and eal, 
Rejoicing in his work which he hath donel 
What shall be sung or said 
Of desolate deceit, 
When others take hts bread, 
His, and his children’s bread— 
And the laborer hath none? 
This for his portion now, of all that he hath done:-— 
He earns; and others eat. 
He starves; and they sit at meat, 
Who have taken away the Sun. 


II 


Seek him now, that singing Man. 
Look for him; 

Look for him 

In the mills, 

In the mines, 
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. Search for him; 


— 


Where the very daylight pines;— 

He, who once did walk the hills! 

You shall find him, if you scan I 

Shapes all unbefitting Man, | 

Bodies warped, and faces dim, h 

In the mines, in the mills 

Where the ceaseless thunder fills 

Spaces of the human brain, 

Till all thought is turned to pain. 

Where the skirl of wheel on wheel, 

Grinding him who is their tool, 

Makes the shattered senses reel 

To the numbness of the fool. 

Perish'd thought, and halting tongue— 

(Once it spoke;—once it sung!) 

Live to hunger, dead to song. 

Only heart-beats loud with wrong, 

Hammer on,—How long? 
How long 


How long? 
Search for him; 


Where the crazy atoms swim 

Up the fiery furnace-blast. 

You shall find him, at the last, — 
He whose forehead braved the sun, 
Wreckt and tortured and undonc. 
Where no breath across the heat 
Whispers him that life was sweet; 
But the sparkles mock and flare, 
Scattering up the crooked air. 
(Blackened with that bitter mirk,— 
Would God know His handiwork?) 


Thought is not for such as he; 
Nought but strength, and misery; 
Since, for just the bite and sup, 
Life must needs be swallowed up. 
Only, reeling up the sky, 

Hurtling flames that hurry by, 
Gasp and flare, with Why—Why, 
aes aevo doy. x WEN? 


Why the human mind of him 

Shrinks, and falters and is dim, 

When he tries to make it out: 

What the torture is about.— 

Why he breathes, a fugitive 

Whom the World forbids to live. 

Why he earned for his abode, 

Habitation of the toad! 

Why his fevered day by day 

Will not serve to drive away 

Horror that must always haunt:— 
. . Want 

Nightmare shot with waking pangs;— 

Tightening coil, and certain fangs, 

Close and closer, always nigh 

. aces x4 WEE 


Why he labors under ban 
That denies him for a man. 
Why his utmost drop of blood 
Buys, for him, no human good; 
Why his utmost urge of strength 
Only lets Them starve at length;— 
Will not let him starve alone; 
He must watch and see his own 
Fade and fail, and starve, and die. 
L5 Why? 
Heart- beats, i ina hammering song, 
Heavy as an ox may plod, 
Goaded—goaded,—faint with wrong, 
Ciy unto some ghost of God, 


Want 


WHY? 


Why? 


How w Longi . . . How Long? 


How Long? 


Seek him yet. Search for him! 
You shall find him, spent and grim. 
In the prisons: where we pen 
Those unsightly shards of men. 
Sheltered fast; 

Housed at length; 

Clothed and fed, no matter how!— 
Where the householders, aghast, 


Measure in his broken strength 
Nought but power for evil now. 
Beast-of-burden drudgeries 

Could not earn him what was his.— 
He who heard the world applaud ' 
Glories seized by force and fraud, 
He must break,—Ae must take!— 
Both for hate and hunger's sake. 
He must seize, by fraud and force; 
He must strike without remorse! 
Seize he might; but never keep. 
Strike, his once!—Behold him here. 
(Human life we buy so cheap, 

Who could say we held it dear?) 


No denial,—no defence, 
From a brain bereft of sense;— 
Any more than penitence. 
But the heart-beats now that plod 
Goaded ;—goaded, —dumb with wrong, 
Ask not e'en a ghost of God 

How long? 


When the sea gives up its dead, 
Prison caverns yield ins 

This, rejected and depun 

This, the Soiled and Sacrificed I 
Without form or comeliness; 
Shamed for us that did transgress; 
Bruised, for our iniquities, 

With the stripes that are all his ! 
Face that wreckage, you who can. 
It was once the Singing Man. 


HI 


Must it be?—Must we then 
Render back to God again, 

This His broken work, this Thing 
For His man that once did sing? 
Will not all our wonders do? 
Gifts we stored, the ages through, 
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(Trusting that He had forgot)— 
Gifts the Lord requiréd not? 


Would the all-but-human serve! 
Monsters made of stone and nerve; 
Towers that threaten and defy 

Curse or blessing of the sky; 

Shafts that blot the stars with smoke; 
Lightnings harnessed under yoke;— 


Sea-things, air-things, wrought with steel, 


That can smite, and fly, and feel! 

Oceans calling each to each; 

Hostile hearts, with kindred speech. 

Every work that Titans can; 

Every marvel: save a Man, 

Who might rule without a sword.—— 
Is a man more precious, Lord? 


Can it be?—Must we then 
Render back to Thee again 
Million, million wasted men?— 
Men of flickering human breath? 
Only made for life and death? 


Ah, but see the mighty Few, 
Highly-favored, that remain! 
'These the glorious residue 
Of the cherished race of Cain. 
These, the magnates of the age, 
High above the human wage, 
Who have numbered and possesst 
All the portion of the rest! 


What are all despairs and shames ?— 
What the mean, forgotten names 

Of the thousand more or less, 

For one surfeit of success? 

For those dullest lives we spent, 
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Take these Few magnificent! 

For that host of blotted ones, 

Take these glittering central Suns. 

Few;—but how their lustre thrives 

On the million broken lives! 

Splendid, over dark and doubt, 

For the million souls gone out! 

These, the holders of our hoard,— 
Wilt Thou not accept them, Lord? 


IV 


Oh, in the wakening thunders of the heart, 
—The small lost Eden, troubled through the night, 
Sounds there not now,—foreboded and apart, 
Some voice and sword of Light? 
Some voice and portent of a dawn to break?— 
Searching, like God, the ruined human shard 
Of that lost brother-man, Himself did make, 
` And Man himself hath marred? 


It sounds!—And may the anguish of that birth 
Seize on th» world. And may all shelters fail, 
Till we behold new Heaven and new Earth 
* Through the rent temple-vail! 
When the high-tides that threaten near, and far, 
To sweep away our guilt before the sky,— 
Flooding the waste of this dishonored star, 
Cleanse, and o'erwhelm, and cry! 


And may there be no peace upon that flood, 
But fear and anguish, and destroying dream; 
Till tides and voices of all human-hood, 
Uprising to redeem, i 
Cry from the deep of world-accusing waves, 
With longing more than all since Light began, — 
Above the nations,—underneath the graves,— 
“Give back the Singing Man!” 
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HERE was a time when Aristide 
Pujol, in sole charge of an automo- 
bile, went gaily scuttering over the 
roads of France. I use the word 
advisedly. If you had heard the awful thing 
as it passed by, you would agree that it is the 
only word adequate to express its hideous 
mode of progression. It was a two-seated, 
scratched, battered, ramshackle, tin concern 
of hoary antiquity, belonging to the child- 
hood of the race. Not only horses, but other 
automobiles shied at it. It was a vehicle of 
derision. Yet Aristide regarded it with glow- 
ing pride and drove it with such dare-deviltry 
that the parts must have held together only 
through sheer, breathless wonder. Had it 
not been for the car, he told me, he would not 
have undertaken the undignified employment 
in which he was then engaged—the mounte- 
bank selling of a corn-cure in the public places 
of small towns and villages. It was not a 
fitting pursuit for a late managing director of 
a public company and an ex-Professor of 
French in an English Academy for Young 
Ladies. He wanted to rise, ma foi, not de- 
scend in the social scale. But when hunger 
drives—que voulez-vous? Besides, there was 
the automobile. It is true he had bound 
himself by his contract to exhibit a board at 
the back bearing a flaming picture of the suc- 
cess of the cure and a legend, “‘Guérissez vos 
cors,” and to display a banner with the same 
device, when weather permitted. But still 
there was the automobile. 

It had been lying for many motor-ages in 
the shed of the proprietors of the cure, the 
Maison Hiéropath of Marseilles, neglected, 
forlorn, eaten by rust and worm, when sud- 


denly an idea occurred to their business im- 
agination. Why should they not use the 
automobile to advertise and sell the cure 
about the country? The apostle in charge 
would pay for his own petrol, take a large 
percentage on sales, and the usual traveler's 
commission on orders that he might place. 
But where to find an apostle? Brave and - 
desperate men came in high hopes, looked at 
the car and, shaking their heads sorrowtully, 
went away. At last, at the loosest of ends, 
came Aristide. The splendor of the idea—a 
poet, in his way, was Aristide, and the Idea 
was the thing that always held him captive— 
the splendor of the idea of dashing up to 
hotels in his own automobile, dazzled him. 
He beheld himself doing his hundred: kilo- 
metres an hour and trailing clouds of glory 
whithersoever he went. To a child a moth- 
eaten rocking-horse is a fiery Arab of the 
plains; to Aristide Pujol this cheat of the 
scrapheap was a sixty-horse-power thunderer 
and devourer of space. 

How they managed to botch up her interior 
so that she moved unpushed is a mystery 
which Aristide, not divining, could not reveal; 
and when and where he himself learned to 
drive a motor-car is also vague. I believe the 
knowledge came by nature. He was a fellow 
of many weird accomplishments. He could 
conjure; he could model birds and beasts out 
of bread-crumb; he could play the drum—so 
well that he had a kettle-drum hanging round 
his neck during most of his military service; 
he could make omelettes and rabbit-hutches; . 
he could imitate any animal that ever emitted 
sound—a gift that endeared him to children; 
he could do almost anything you please—save 
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stay in one place and acquire material posses- 
sions. The fact that he had never done a 
thing before was to him no proof of his in- 
ability to doit. In his superb self-confidence 
he would have undertaken to conduct the 
orchestra at Covent Garden or navigate a 
liner across the Atlantic. Knowing this, I 
cease to bother my head about so small a 
matter as the way in which he learned to drive 
a motor-car. 


Behold him, then, one raw March morning, 
scuttering along the road that leads from 
Arles to Salon in Provence. He wore a goat- 
skin coat and a goat-skin cap drawn down 
well over his ears. His handsome bearded 
face, with its lustrous laughing eyes, peeped 
out curiously human amid the circumambient 
shagginess. There was not a turn visible in 
the long, straight road that lost itself in the 
far distant mist; not a speck on it signifying 
cart or creature. Aristide Pujol gave him- 
self up to the delirium of speed and urged the 
half-bursting engine to twenty miles an hour. 
In spite of the racing-track surface, the crazy 
car bumped and jolted; the sides of the rickety 
bonnet clashed like cymbals; every valve 
wheezed and squealed; every nut seemed to 
have got loose and terrifically clattered; 
rattling noises, grunting noises, screeching 
noises, escaped from every part; it creaked 
and clanked like an over-insured tramp in a 
typhoon; it lurched as though afflicted with 
locomotor ataxia; and noisome vapors belched 
forth from the open exhaust-pipe as though 
the car were a Tophet on wheels. But all 
was music in the ears of Aristide. The car 
was going (it did not always go), the road 
scudded under him and the morning air 
dashed stingingly into his face. For the mo- 
ment he desired nothing more of life. 

This road between Arles and Salon runs 
through one of the most desolate parts of 
France: a long, endless plain, about five 
miles broad, lying between two long, low 
ranges Of hills. It is strewn like a monstrous 
Golgotha, not with skulls, but with huge 
smooth pebbles, as massed together as the 
shingle on a beach. Rank grass shoots up in 
what interstices it finds; but beyond this 
nothing grows. Nothing can grow. On a 
sunless day under a lowering sky it is a land 
accursed. Mile after mile for nearly twenty 
miles stretches this stony and barren waste. 
No human habitation cheers the sight, for 
from such a soil no human hand could wrest 
a sustenance. Only the rare traffic going 
from Arles to Salon and from Salon to Arles 
passes along the road. The cheery passing 
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show of the live highway is wanting; there are 
no children, no dogs, no ducks and hens, no 
men and women lounging. to their work; no 
red-trousered soldiers on bicycles, no blue- 
bloused, weather-beaten farmers jogging 
along in their little carts. As far as the eye 
can reach nothing suggestive of man meets 
the view. Nothing but the infinite barren- 
ness of the plain, the ridges on either side, the 
long, straight, endless road cleaving through 
this abomination of desolation. 

To walk through it would be a task as de- 
pressing as mortal could execute. But to the 
speed-drunken motorist it is a realization of 
dim and tremulous visions of Paradise. What 
need to look to right or left when you are 
swallowing up free mile after mile of dizzying 
road? Aristide looked neither to right nor 
left, and knew this was heaven at last. 

Suddenly, however, he became aware of a 
small black spot far ahead in the very middle 
of the unencumbered track. As he drew 
near it looked like a great stone. He swerved 
as he passed it and, looking, saw that it was 
a bundle wrapped in a striped blanket. It 
seemed so odd that it should be lying there 
that, his curiosity being aroused, he pulled up 
and walked back a few yards to examine it. 
The nearer he approached the less did it re- 
semble an ordinary bundle. He bent down 
and lo! between the folds of the blanket 
peeped the face of a sleeping child. 

* Nom de Dieu!’’ cried Aristide. 
Dieu de nom de Dieu!" 

He ought not to have said it, but his aton- 
ishment was great. He stared at the baby, 
then up and down the road, then swept the 
horizon. Not a soul was visible. How did 
the baby get there? The heavens, according 
to history, have rained many things in their 
time: bread, quails, blood, frogs and what 
not; but there is no mention of their ever 
having rained babies. It could not, therefore, 
have come from the clouds. It could not 
even have fallen from the tail of a cart, for 
then it would have been killed, or at least 
have broken its bones and generally been ren- 
dered a different baby from the sound, chubby 
mite sleeping as peacefully as though the 
Aceldama of Provence had been its cradle 
from birth. It could not have come there 
accidentally. Deliberate hands had laid it 
down; in the center of the road, too. Why 
not by the side, where it would have been out 
of the track of thundering automobiles? 
When the murderous intent became obvious, 
Aristide shivered and felt sick. He breathed 
fierce and honest anathema on the heads of 
the bowelless fiends who had abandoned the 
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babe to its doom. Then he stooped and 
picked up the bundle tenderly in his arms. 

The wee face puckered for a moment and 
the wee limbs shot out vigorously; then the 
blue eyes opened and stared Aristide sol- 
emnly and wonderingly in the face. So must 
the infant Remus have first regarded his she- 
wolf mother. Having ascertained, however, 
that it was not going to be devoured, it be- 
gan to cry lustily, showing two little white 
specks of teeth in the lower gum. 

“Mon pauvre petit, you are hungry," said 
Aristide, carrying it to the car racked by the 
vibrating and clattering engine. “I wonder 
when you last tasted food. If I only had a 
little biscuit and wine to give you; but alas! 
there's nothing but petrol and corn-cure, 
neither of which, I believe, are good for babies. 
Wait, wait, mon chéri, until we get to Salon. 
There I promise you proper nourishment.” 

He danced the baby up and down in his 
arms and made half-remembered and insane 
noises, which eventually had the effect of re- 
ducing it to its original calm stare of wonder- 
ment. 

"Voilà," said Aristide, delighted. “Now 
we can advance.” 

He deposited it on the vacant seat, clam- 
bered up behind the wheel, and started. But 
not at the break-neck speed of twenty miles 
an hour. He went slowly and carefully, his 
heart in his mouth at every lurch of the 
afflicted automobile, fearful lest the child 
should be precipitated from its slippery rest- 
ing-place. But alas! he did not proceed far. 
At the end of a kilometre the engine stopped 
dead. He leaped out to see what had hap- 
pened, and, after a few perplexed and exhaust- 
ing moments, remembered. He had not even 
petrol to offer to the baby, having omitted— 
most feather-headed of mortals—to fill up his 
tank before starting, and forgotten to bring a 
spare tin. There was nothing to be done save 
wait patiently until another motorist should 
pass by from whom he might purchase the 
necessary amount of essence to carry him on 
to Salon. Meanwhile, the baby would go 
breakfastless. Aristide clambered back to 
his seat, took the child on his knees and com- 
miserated it profoundly. Sitting there on his 
apparently home-made vehicle, in the midst 
of the unearthly silence of the sullen and 
barren wilderness, attired in his shaggy goat- 
skin cap and coat, he resembled an up-to-date 
Robinson Crusoe dandling an infant Friday. 

The disposal of the child at Salon would be 
simple. After having it fed and tended at a 
hotel, he would make his deposition to the 
police, who would take it to the Enfants 
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Trouvés, the department of state which pro- 
vides fathers and mothers and happy homes 
for foundlings at a cost to the country of 
twenty-five francs a month per foundling. It 
is true that the parents so provided think 
more of the twenty-five francs than they do 
of the foundling. But that was the affair of 
the state, not of Aristide Pujol. In the mean- 
while he examined the brat curiously. It was 
dressed in a coarse calico jumper, very un- 
clean. The striped blanket was full of holes 
and stank abominably. Some sort of toilet 
appeared essential. He got down and from 
his valise took what seemed necessary to the 
purpose. The jumper and blanket he threw 
far on the pebbly waste. The baby, stark 
naked for a few moments, crowed and laughed 
and stretched like a young animal, revealing 
itself to be a sturdy boy about nine months 
old. When he seemed fit to be clad, Aristide 
tied him up in the lower part of a suit of 
pajamas, cutting little holes in the sides for 
his tiny arms; and, further, with a view to 
cheating his hunger, provided him with a 
shoe-horn. The defenseless little head he 
managed to squeeze into the split mouth of a 
woollen sock. Aristide regarded him in tri- 
umph. The boy chuckled gleefully. Then 
Aristide folded him warm in his traveling rug 
and entered into an animated conversation. 

Now it happened that, at the most inter- 
esting point of the talk, the baby clutched 
Aristide’s finger in his little brown hand. The 
tiny fingers clung strong. A queer thrill ran 
through the impressionable man. The tiny 
fingers seemed to close round his heart. . 

It was a bonny, good-natured, gurgling scrap 
—and the pure blue eyes looked trustfully 
into his soul. 

“Poor little wretch,” said Aristide, who, 
peasant’s son that he was, knew what he was 
talking about. “Poor little wretch, if you go 
into the Enfants Trouvés, you'll have a devil 
of a time of it." 

The tiny clasp tightened. As if the babe 
understood, the chuckle died from his face. 

“You'll be cuffed and kicked and half 
starved, while your adopted mother pockets 
her twenty-five francs a month, and you'll 
belong to nobody, and wonder why the deuce 
you're alive, and wish you were dead; and, if 
you remember to-dav, you'll curse me for not 
having had the decency to run over you.” 

The clasp relaxed, puckers appeared at the 
corners of the dribbling mouth, and a myriad 
tiny horizontal lines of care marked the sock- 
capped brow. 

“Poor little devil," said Aristide. “My 
heart bleeds for you, especially now that 
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"HE BURST INTO A LOUD LAUGH, CLAPPED HIS HANDS AND DANCED 
BEFORE THE DELIGHTED BABE’? 


you're dressed in my sock and pajama, and are 
sucking the only shoe-horn I ever possessed.” 

A welcome sound caused Aristide to leap 
into the middle of the road. He looked ahead, 
and there in a cloud of dust a thing like a 
torpedo came swooping down. He held up 
both his arms, the signal of a motorist’ in 
distress. The torpedo approached with slack- 
ened speed, and stopped. It was an evil look- 
ing, drab, high-powered racer, and two bears 
with goggles sat in the midst thereof. The 
bear at the wheel raised his cap and asked 
courteously: 

* What can we do for you, Monsieur?" 

At that moment the baby broke into heart- 
rending cries. Aristide took off his goatskin 
cap and, remaining uncovered, looked at the 
bear, then at the baby, then at the bear again. 
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* Monsieur," said he, “I suppose it’s use- 
less to ask you whether you have any milk 
and a feeding-bottle." 

* Mais dites donc!" shouted the bear furi- 
ously, his hand on the brake. “Stop an 
automobile like this on such a pretext Re 

Aristide held up a protesting hand and fixed 
the bear with the irresistible roguery of his 
eyes. 

“Pardon, Monsieur, I am also out of petrol. 
Forgive a father’s feelings. The baby wants 
milk and I want petrol, and I don’t know 
whose need is the more imperative. But if 
you could sell me enough petrol to carry me 
to Salon, I should be most grateful.” 

The request for petrol is not to be refused. 
To supply it, if possible, is the unwritten law 
of motordom. The second bear slid from his 
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seat and extracted a tin from the recesses of 
the torpedo, and stood by. while Aristide 
filled his tank, a process that necessitated 
laying the baby on the ground. He smiled. 

“You seem amused,” said Aristide. 

“ Parbleu!” said the motorist. “You have 
at the back of your auto a placard telling 
people to cure their corns, and in front you 
carry a baby.” 

“That,” replied Aristide, “is easily under- 
stood. I am the agent of the Maison Hiéro- 
path of Marseilles, and the baby, whom I, 
its father, am carrying from a dead mother to 
an invalid aunt, I am using as an advertise- 
ment. As he luckily has no corns, I can ex- 
hibit his feet as a proof of the efficacy of the 
corn-cure.”’ 

The bear laughed and joined his companion 
and the torpedo thundered away. Aristide 
replaced the baby and with a complicated ar- 
rangement of string fastened it securely to 
the seat. The baby, having ceased crying, 
clutched his beard as he bent over, and * goo'd " 
pleasantly. The tug was at his heartstrings. 
How could he give so fascinating, so valiant a 
mite over to the Enfants Trouvés? Besides, 
it belonged to him. Had he not in jest 
claimed paternity? It had given him a new 
importance. He could say “mon fils," just 
as he could say (with equal veracity) “mon 
automobile." A generous thrill ran through 
him. He burst into a loud laugh, clapped his 
hands and-danced before the delighted babe. 

“Mon petit Jean,” said he, with humorous 
tenderness, “for I suppose your name is Jean; 
I will rend-myself in pieces before I let the 
Administration board you out among the 
wolves. You shall not to go the Enfants 
i rouvés. I myself will adopt you, mon petit 

ean.’ 

As Aristidé had no fixed abode whatever, 
the address-printed on his visiting card, ‘270 
bis Rue St. Honoré, Paris," being that of an 
old greengrocer woman of his acquaintance, 
who received and forwarded his letters, there 
was a certain amount of rashness in the under- 
taking. But when was Aristide otherwise 
than rash? Had prudence been his guiding 
principle through life, he would not have been 
selling corn-cure for the Maison Hiéropath, 
and consequently would not have discovered 
little Jean-at all. 

In great delight at this satisfactory settle- 
ment of little Jean’s destiny, he started the 
ramshackle engine and drove triumphantly 
on his way. Jean, fatigued by the emotions 
of the last half hour, slumbered peacefully. 

“The little angel, ” said Aristide. 

The sun was shining when they arrived at 
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Salon, the gayest, the most coquettish, the 
mést laughing little town in Provence. Itis 
a place all trees, and open spaces, and foun- 
tains and caíés, and smiling, sauntering peo- 
ple. The only thing grim about it' is the 
solitary machicolated tower in the main 
street, the last vestige of ancient ramparts; . 
and even that, close cuddled on each side by 
prosperous houses with shops beneath, looks 
like an old, old, wrinkled grandmother smil- 
ing amid her daintier grandchildren. Every- 
one seemed to be in the open air. Those who 
kept shops stood at the doorways. The pros- 
pect augured well for the Maison Hiéropath. 

Aristide stopped before a hotel, disen- 
tangled Jean, to the mild interest of the passers- 
by, and, carrying him in, delivered him into 
the arms of the landlady. 

“Madame,” said he, “this is my son. Iam 
taking him from his mother, who is dead, to 
an aunt who is an invalid. So he is alone on 
my hands. He is very hungry and I beseech 
you to feed him at once.’ 

The motherly woman received the babe 
instinctively and cast aside the traveling rug 
in which he was enveloped. Then she nearly 
dropped him. 

“Mon dieu! Qu’est-ce ge c'est que ça? " 

She stared in stupefaction at the stocking 
cap and at the long flannel pajama legs that 
depended from the body of the infant around 
whose ntck the waist was tightly drawn. 
Never since the world began had babe mas- 
queraded in such attire. Aristide smiled his 
most engaging smile. | . 

* My son's luggage has unfortunately ben 
lost. His portmanteau, pauvre petit, was so 
small. A poor widower, I did what I could. 
I am but a mere man, Madame." 

“Evidently,” said the woman, with some 
asperity. 

Aristide took a louis from his purse. “If 
you will purchase him some necessary articles 
of costume while I fulfil my duties towards 
the Maison Hiéropath of Marseilles, which I 
represent, you will be doing me a kindness." 

The landlady took the louis in a bewildered 
way. Allowing for the baby portmanteau to 
have gone astray, what, she asked, had be- 
come of the clothes he was wearing? Aristide 
entered upon a picturesque and realistic ex- 
planation. The landlady was stout, she was 
stupid, she could not grasp the fantastic. 

“Mon Dieu," she said. “To think that 
there are Christians who dress their children 
like this!" She sighed exhaustively, and: 
holding the grotesque infant close to her . 
breast, disappeared indignantly to administer 
the very greatly needed motherment. 
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Aristide breathed a sigh of relief, and after 
a well-earned déjeuner, went forth with the 
car into the Place des Arbres and prepared to 
ply his trade. First he unfurled the Hiéro- 
path banner, which floated proudly in the 
breeze. Then on a folding table he displayed 
his collection of ointment-boxes (together 
with pills and a toothache killer which he 
sold on his own ac- 
count) and a wax 
model of a human 
foot on which were 
grafted putty corns in 
every stage of callos- 
ity. As soon as halí- 
a-dozen idiers col- 
lected, he commenced 
his harangue. When 
their numbers in-: 
creased he performed 
prodigies of chiropody 
on the putty corns 
and demonstrated the 
proper application of 
the cure. He talked 
incessantly all the 
while. He has told 
me, in the grand man- 
ner, that this phase 
of his career was dis- 
tasteful to him. But 
I scarcely believe it. 
If ever a man loved 
to talk, it was Aristide 
Pujol; and what pro- 
fession, save that of 
an advocate, offers 
more occasion for 
wheedling loquacity 
than that of a public 
vendor of quack med- 
icaments? As a mat- 
ter of fact he reveled 
in it. When he offered 
a free box of the cure 
to the first lady who 
would confess the need 
thereof, and a blushing wench came forward, 
the rascal reveled in the opportunity for badi- 
nage which set the good-humored crowd in a 
roar. He loved to exert his half-mesmeric 
power. He had not the soul of a mountebank, 
for Aristide's soul had its high and generous 
dwelling-place; but he had the Puckish swift- 
ness and mischief of which the successful 
mountebank is made. And he was a success, 
because he treated it as an art, thinking noth- 
ing during its practice of the material gain, 
laughing whole-heartedly like his great prede- 
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cessor Tabarin of imperishable memory, and 
satisfying to the full his instinct for the 
dramatic. On the other hand, ever since he 
started life in the steel buttoned shell jacket 
of a chasseur in a Marseilles café, and dreamed 
dreamsof the fairy-tale livesof the clients who 
came in accompanied by beautifully dressed 
ladies, he had social ambitions—and the 
social status of the 
mountebank is, to say 
the least of it, ambig- 
uous. Ah, me! What 
would man be with- 
out the unattainable? 
An incredible cynic at 
my elbow says: “A 
jolly, happy fellow!” 

Aristide pocketed 
his takings, struck his 
flag, dismantled his 
table and visited the 
shops of Salon in the 
interests of the Mai- 
son Hiéropath. The 
day’s work over, he 
returned to inquire for 
his supposititious off- 
spring. The landlady, 
all smiles, presented 
him with a transmog- 
rified Jean, cleansed 
and powdered, ar- 
rayed in the smug 
panoply of bourgeois 
babyhood. Shoes with 
a pompon adorned his 
feet and a rakish cap, 
decorated with white 
satin ribbons, crowned 
hishead. He also wore 
an embroidered frock 
and a pelisse trimmed 
with rabbit-fur. Jean 
grinned and dribbled 
self-consciously, and 
showed his two little 
teeth to the proudest 
father in the world. The landlady invited 
the happy parent into her little dark parlor 
beyond the office, and there exhibited a 
parcel containing garments and implements 
whose use was a mystery to Aristide. She 
also demanded the greater part of another 
louis. Aristide began to learn that father- 
hood is expensive. But what did it matter? 

After all, here was a babe equipped to face 
the exigencies of a censorious world; in looks 
As the 
afternoon was fine, and as it seemed a pity to 
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waste satin and rabbit-fur on the murky in- 
terior of the hotel, Aristide borrowed a per- 
ambulator from the landlady, and, joyous 
as a schoolboy, wheeled the splendid infant 
through the sunny avenues of Salon. 

That evening a bed was made up for the 
child in Aristide's room, which until its mas- 
ter retired for the night was haunted by the 
landlady, the chambermaids and all the kitch- 
en wenches in the hotel. Aristide had to 
turn them out and lock his door. 

“This is excellent,” said he, apostrophising 
the thoroughly fed, washed, and now sleeping 
child. “This is superb. As in every hotel 
there are women, and as every woman thinks 
she can be a much better mother than I, so in 
every hotel we visit we shall find a staff of 
trained and enthusiastic nurses. Jean, you 
will live like a little cog en páte." 

The night passed amid various excursions 
on the part of Aristide and alarms on the part 
of Jean. Sometimes the child lay so still that 
Aristide arose to see whether he was alive. 
Sometimes he gave such proofs of vitality 
that Aristide, in terror lest he should awaken 
the whole hotel, walked him about the room 
chanting lullabies. This was in accordance 
with Jean’s views on luxury. He "goo'd" 
with joy. When Aristide put him back to 
bed, he howled. Aristide snatched him up 
and he "goo'd" again. At last Aristide fed 
him desperately, dandled him eventually to 
sleep and returned to an excited pillow. It is 
a fearsome thing for a man to be left alone in 
the dead of night with a young baby. 

“TIl get used to it," said Aristide. 

The next morning he purchased a basket 
which he lashed ingeniously on the left hand 
seat of the car, and a cushion which he fitted 
into the basket. The berth prepared, he de- 
posited the sumptuously appareled Jean there- 
in and drove away, amid the perplexed beni- 
sons of the landlady and her satellites. 

Thus began the oddest Odyssey on which 
ever mortals embarked. The man with the 
automobile, the corn-cure and the baby grew 
to be legendary in the villages of Provence. 
When the days were fine, Jean in his basket 
assisted at the dramatic performance in the 
market-place. Becoming a magnet for the 
women, and being of a good-humored and 
rollicking nature, he helped on the sale of the 
cure prodigiously. He earned his keep, as 
Aristide declared in exultation. Soon Aris- 
tide formed a collection of his tricks and do- 
ings wherewith he would entertain the chance 
acquaintances of his vagabondage. To a per- 
manent companion he would have grown in- 
sufferable. He invented him a career from 
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the day of his birth, chronicled the coming of 
the first tooth, wept over the demise of the 
"fictitious mother, and, in his imaginative way, 
convinced himself of his fatherhood. And 
every day the child crept deeper into the 
man's sunny heart. 

Together they had many wanderings and 
many adventures. The wheezy, crazy mech- 
anism of the car went to bits in unexpected 
places. They tobogganed down hills without 
a brake at the imminent peril of their lives. 
They suffered the indignity of being towed by 
wine-wagons. They spent hours by the way- 
side while Aristide took her to pieces and, 
sometimes with the help of a passing motorist, 
put her together again. Sometimes, too, an 
inn boasted no landlady; only a disheveled 
and overdriven chambermaid who refused to 
wash Jean. Aristide washed and powdered 
Jean himself, the landlord lounging by, pipe 
in mouth, administering suggestions. Once 
Jean grew ill and Aristide in terror sum- 
moned the doctor, who told him that he had 
filled the child up with milk to bursting point. 
Yet, in spite of heterogeneous nursing and 
exposure to sun and rain and piercing Mistral, 
Jean throve exceedingly and, to Aristide's 
delight, began to cut another tooth. The 
vain man began to regard himself as an expert 
in denticulture. 

At the end of a fairly wide circuit, Aristide, 
with empty store boxes and pleasantly full 
pockets, arrived at the little town of Aix-en- 
Provence. He had arrived there not without 
difficulty. On the outskirts, the car, which had 
been coaxed reluctantly along for many weary 
kilometres, had groaned, rattled, whirred, 
given a couple of convulsive leaps and stood 
stock still. This was one of her pretty ways. 
He was used to them and hitherto he had 
been able to wheedle her into resumed mo- 
tion. But this time, with all his cunning and 
perspiration, he could not induce another 
throb in the tired engines. A friendly motor- 
ist towed them to the Hótel de Paris in the 
Cours Mirabeau. Having arranged for his 
room and given Jean in charge of the land- 

.lady, he procured some helping hands and 
pushed the car to the nearest garage. There 
he gave orders for the car to be put into 
running condition for the following morning, 
and returned to the hotel. 

He found Jean in the vestibule, sprawling 
sultanesquely on the landlady's lap, the cen- 
ter of an admiring circle which consisted of 
two little girls in pigtails, an ancient peasant 
woman and two English ladies of obvious but 
graceful spinsterhood. 

* Here is the father," said the landlady. 
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He had already explained Jean to the 
startled woman—landladies were always 
startled at Jean's unconventional advent. 
* Madame," he had said, according to rigid 
formula, “this is my son. I am taking him 
from his mother, who is dead, to an aunt who 
is an invalid, so he is alone on my hands. I 
beseech you to let some kind woman attend 
to his necessities." 

There was no need of further explanation. 
Aristide, thus introduced, bowed politely, re- 
moved his Crusoe cap, and smiled luminously 
at the assembled women. They resumed 
their antiphonal chorus of worship. The 
brown, merry, friendly brat had something of 
Aristide's personal charm. He had a bubble 
and a goo for everyone. Aristide looked 
on in great delight. Jean was a son to be 
proud of. 

“Ah! qu'il est Jort— fort comme un Turc.” 

“ Regardez ses dents.” 

“The darling thing!” 

“Il est—oh dear!—il est ravissante!” —with 
a disastrous plunge into gender. 

** Tiens! il rit. C'est moi qui le fais rire.” 

"'To think," said the younger English- 
woman to her sister, “of this wee mite travel- 
ing about in an open motor." 

"He's having the time of his life. He en- 
joys it as much as I do," said Aristide in his 
excellent English. 

The lady started. She was a well-bred, 
good-humored woman in the middle thirties, 
stout, with reddish hair and irregular though 
comely features. Her sister was thin, faded, 
sandy and kind-looking. 

“I thought you were French," she said, 
apologetically. 
^ “So I am,” replied Aristide. “Provençal 
of Provence, Méridional of the Midi, Mar: 
seillais of Marseilles." 

* But you talk English perfectly." 

“I’ve lived in your beautiful country,” 
said Aristide. 

“You have the bonniest boy," said the 
elder lady. “How old is he?” 

*Nine months three weeks and a day," 
said Aristide promptly. 

The younger lady bent over the miraculous 
infant. 

“Can I take him? Est-ce que je puis—oh 
dear'—" she turned a whimsical face to 
Aristide. 

He translated. The landlady surrendered 
the babe. The lady danced him with the 
spinster's charming awkwardness, yet with 
instinctive feminine security, about the hall, 
while the little girls in pigtails, daughters of 
the house, followed like adoratory angels in 
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an altar piece, and the old peasant woman 
looked benignly on, a myriad-wrinkled Saint 
Elizabeth. Aristide had seen Jean dandled by 
dozens of women, during their brief comrade- 
ship; he had thought little of it, as it was the 
natural thing for women to do; but when this 
sweet English lady mothered Jean, it seemed 
to matter a great deal. She lifted Jean and 
himself to a higher plane. Her touch was a 
consecration. 

It was the hour of the day when infants of 
nine months should be washed and put to 
bed. The landlady, announcing the fact, 
held out her arms. Jean clung to his English 
nurse, who played the fascinating game of 
pretending to eat his hand. The landlady 
had not that accomplishment. She was dull 
and practical. 

* Come and be washed," she said. 

* Oh, do let me come too," cried the Eng- 
lish lady. 

“Bien volontiers, Mademoiselle," said the 
other. “C’est par ici.” 

The English lady held Jean out for the 
paternal good night, Aristide kissed the child 
in her arms. The action brought about, for 
the moment, a curious and sweet intimacy. 

“My sister is passionately fond of chil- 
dren," said the elder lady, in smiling apology. 

“And you?" 

“I too. But Anne—my sister—will not 
let me have a chance when she is by." 

After dinner Aristide went up, as usual, to 
his room to see that Jean was alive, painless 
and asleep. Finding him awake, he sat by 
his side, and with the earnestness of a nursery- 
maid, patted him off to slumber. Then he 
went out on tiptoe and went downstairs. 
Outside the hotel he came upon the two sis- 
ters sitting on a bench and drinking coffee. 
The night was fine, the terraces of the neigh- 
boring cafés were filled with people, and all 
the life of Aix, not at the cafés, promenaded 
up and down the wide and pleasant avenue. 
The ladies smiled. How was the boy? He 
gave the latest news. Permission to join 
them at their coffee was graciously given. A 
waiter brought a chair and he sat down. 
Conversation drifted from the baby to gen- 
eral topics. The ladies told the simple story 
of their tour. They had been to Nice and 
Marseilles, and they were going on the next 
day to Avignon. They also told their name 
—Honeywood. He gathered that the elder 
was Janet, the younger Anne. They lived at 
Chiselhurst when they were in England, and 
often came up to London to attend the 
Queen's Hall Concerts and the dramatic per- 
formances at His Majesty's Theatre. As 
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guileless, though as self-reliant gen- 
tlewomen as sequestered England 
could produce. Aristide, impression- 
able and responsive, fell at once into 
the key of their talk. He has told 
me that their society produced on 
him the effect of the cool hands of 
saints against his cheek. 

At last the conversation inevitably 
returned to Jean. The landlady had 
related the tragic history of the dead 
mother and the invalid aunt. They 
deplored the orphaned state of the 
precious babe. For he was precious, 
they declared. Miss Anne had taken 
him to her heart. 

“Tf only you had seen him in his 
bath, Janet!" 

She turned to Aristide. “I’m 
afraid," she said very softly, 
hesitating a little — “Im afraid 
this must be a sad journey for 
you." 

He made a wry mouth. The sym- 
pathy was so sincere, so womanly. 
That which was generous in him 
revolted against acceptance. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, “I can 
play a farce with landladies—it hap- 
pens to be convenient—in fact, nec- 
essary. But with you—no. You are 
different. Jean is not my child, and 
who his parentsare I’ve not the remotest idea." 

“Not your child?" They looked at him 
incredulously. 

“I will tell you—in confidence," said he. 

Jean’s history was related in all its pic- 
turesque details; the horrors of the life of an 
enfant trouvé luridly depicted. ‘The sisters 
listened with tears in their foolish eyes. Be- 
hind the tears Anne's grew bright. When 
he had finished she stretched out her hand 
impulsively. 

“Oh, I call it splendid of you!" 

He took the hand, and in his graceful 
French fashion, touched it with his lips. She 
flushed, having expected in her English way, 
that he would grasp it. 

“Your commendation, Mademoiselle, is 
sweet to hear,” said he. 

“I hope he will grow up to be a true com- 
fort to you, Monsieur Pujol," said Miss Janet. 

“T can understand a woman doing what 
you've done, but scarcely a man," said Miss 
Anne. 

* But, dear Mademoiselle," cried Aristide, 
with a large gesture, “cannot a man have his 
heart touched, his—his—ses entrailles, enfin— 
stirred by baby fingers? Why should love 
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of the helpless and the innocent, of a for- 
saken and hapless child be denied him? " 

“Why indeed?” said Miss Janet. 

Miss Anne said humbly: “I only meant 
that your devotion to Jean was all the more 
beautiful, Monsieur Pujol." 

Soon after this they parted, the night air 
having grown chill. Both ladies shook hands 
with him warmly. Anne's lingered the frac- 
tion of a second longer in his than Janet's. 
She had seen Jean in his bath. 

Aristide wandered down the gay avenue 
into the open road and looked at the stars, 
reading in their splendor a brilliant destiny 
for Jean. He felt, in his sensitive way, that 
the two sweet-souled English women had 
deepened and sanctified his love for Jean. 
When he returned to the hotel, he kissed. his 
incongruous room-mate with the gentleness 
of a woman. 

In the morning he went round tothe garage. 
The foreman mechanician advanced to meet 
him. 

“Well?” 

“There’s nothing to be done, Monsieur.” 

“What do mean by ‘nothing to be done’?”’ 
asked Aristide. 
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The other shrugged his sturdy shoulders. 

“She is worn out. She needs new carbura- 
tion, new cylinders, new water-circulation, 
new lubrication, new valves, new brakes, new 
ignition, new gears, new bolts, new nuts, new 
everything. In short, she is not repairable." 

Aristide listened in incredulous amazement. 
His automobile, his wonderful, beautiful, 
clashing, dashing automobile unrepairable! 
It was impossible. But a quarter of an hour's 
demonstration by the foreman convinced him. 
The car was dead. The engine would never 
whirr again. All the petrol in the world 
would not stimulate her into life. Never 
again would he sit behind that wheel rejoicing 
in the insolence of speed. The car, which in 
spite of her manifold infirmities, he had fondly 
imagined to be immortal, had run her last 
course. Aristide felt faint. 

“ And there is nothing to be done?" 

“Nothing, Monsieur. Fifty francs is all 
that she is worth." 

“At any rate,” said Aristide, “send the 
basket to the Hétel de Paris.” 

He went out of the garage like a man in a 
dream. At the door he turned tc take a last 
look at the Pride of his Life. Her stern was 
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towards him and all he saw of 
her was the ironical legend: “Cure 
your Corns.” 

At the hotel he found the bench 
outside occupied chiefly by Jean. 
One of the little girls in pigtails 
was holding him, while Miss Anne 
administered the feeding-bottle. 
Provincial France is the happiest 
country in the world in that you 
can live your intimate, domestic 
life in public, and nobody heeds. 

“T hope you’ve not come to tell 
Jean to boot and saddle,” said Miss 
Anne, a smile on her roughly-hewn, 
comely face. 

“Alas!” said Aristide, cheered by 
the charming spectacle before him. 
“T don’t know when we can get 
away. My auto has broken down 
hopelessly. I ought to go at once 
to my firm in Marseilles” (he spoke 
as if he were a partner in the Maison 
Hiéropath) “but I don’t quite know 
what to do with Jean.” 

“Oh, I'll look after Jean.” 

“But you said you were leaving 
for Avignon to-day." 

She laughed, holding the feed- 
ing-bottle. “The Palace of the 
Popes has been standing for six cen- 
turies, and it will be still standing 
to-morrow; whereas Jean—" here Jean, for 
some reason known to himself, grinned wet 
and wide—‘‘Isn’t he the most fascinating 
thing of the Twentieth Century?" she cried, 
logically inconsequential, like most of her sex. 
* You go to Marseilles, Monsieur Pujol." 

So Aristide took the train to Marseilles—a 
half hour's journey—and in a quarter of the 
city resembling a fusion of Jarrow, an un- 
fashionable part of St. Louis and a brimstone- 
manufacturing suburb of Gehenna, he inter- 
viewed the high authorities of the Maison 
Hiéropath. His cajolery could lead men into 
diverse lunacies, but it could not induce the 
hard-bitten manufacturer of quack remedies 
to provide a brand new automobile. The old 
auto had broken down. The manufacturer 
shrugged his shoulders. The mystery was that 
it had lasted as long as it did. The idea had 
originally been that of the junior partner, a 
scatter-brained youth whom at times they 
humored. Meanwhile, there being no be-pla- 
carded and be-flagged automobile, there could 
be no advertisement; therefore they had no 
further use for Monsieur Pujol's services. 

“Good,” said Aristide when he reached the 
evil thoroughfare. “It was a degraded occu- 
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pation and I am glad I am out of it. Mean- 
while, here is Marseille before me, and it will 
be astonishing if I do not find some fresh road 
to fortune before the day is out." 

Aristide tramped and tramped all day 
through the streets of Marseilles, but the road 
he sought he did not find. He returned to 
Aix in dire perplexity. He was used to finding 
himself suddenly cut off from a means of 
livelihood. It was his chronic state of being. 
His gay resourcefulness had always carried 
him through. But then there had been only 
himself to think of. Now there was Jean. 
For the first time for many years the dragon- 
tly’s wings grew limp. 

Jean had already gone to sleep when he 
arrived. All day he had been as good as gold; 
so Miss Anne declared. For herself, she had 
spent the happiest day of her liíe. 

“I don't wonder at your being devoted to 
him, Monsieur Pujol," she said. “He has the 
most loving ways of any baby I ever met." 

Miss Janet joined them in the hall. 
They went in to dinner, Aristide sitting at 
the central table d'hôte, the ladies at a little 
table by themselves. After dinner they met 
again outside the hotel, and drank coffee and 
talked the evening away. He was not as 
bright a companion as on the night before. 
His gaiety was forced. He talked about 
everything else in the world but Jean. The 
temptation to pour his domestic troubles into 
the sympathetic ears of these two dear women 
he resisted. They regarded him as on a social 
equality, as a man of means engaged in some 
sort of business at Marseilles; they had in- 
vited him to bring Jean to see them at Chisel- 
hurst. Pride forbade him to confess himself 
a homeless, penniless vagabond. 

They retired early. Aristide again sought 
the message of the stars; but the sky was 
clouded over and soon a fine rain began to 
fall. A bock at a café brought him neither 
comfort nor inspiration. He returned to the 
hotel, and eluding a gossip-seeking landlady, 
went up to his room. 

What could be done? Neither the sleeping 
babe nor himself could offer any suggestion. 
One thing was grimly inevitable. He and 
Jean must part. To carry him about like an 
infant prince in an automobile, had, after all, 
been a simple matter; to drag him through 
Heaven knew what hardships in his makeshift 
existence, was impossible. In his childlike, 
impulsive fashion he had not thought of the 
future when he adopted Jean. Aristide felt 
that the end of the world had come. His pac- 
ing toand fro awoke the child, who demanded, 
^n his own way, the soothing rocking of his 


father’s arms. There he bubbled and coo’d, 
till Aristide’s heart nearly broke. 

“What can I do with you, mon petit Jean?" 

The Enfants Trouvés, after all? He thought 
of it with a shudder. 

The child asleep again, he laid it on its bed, 
and then sat far into the night thinking bar- 
renly. At last one of his sudden gleams of 
inspiration illuminated his mind. It was the 
only way. He took out his watch. It was 
four o’clock. What had to be done must be 
done swiftly. 

In the traveling basket, which had been 
sent from the garage, he placed a pillow, and 
on to the pillow he transferred with breath- 
less care the sleeping Jean, and wrapped him 
up snug and warm in bedclothes. Then he 
folded the tiny day garments that lay on a 
chair, collected the little odds and ends be- 
longing to the child, took from his valise the 
rest of Jean’s little wardrobe, and laid it 
at the foot of the basket. The most miserable 
man in France then counted up his money, 
divided it into two parts, wrote a hasty 
letter, which with the bundle of notes he en- 
closed in an envelope. 

“My little Jean,” said he, laying the en- 
velope on the child’s breast. “Here is a 
little more than half my fortune. Half is for 
yourself and the little more to pay your 
wretched father’s hotel bill. Good-bye, my 
little Jean. Je t'aime bien, tu sais—and don't 
reproach me." 


About an hour afterwards Miss Anne 
awoke and listened, and in a moment or two 
Miss Janet awoke also. 

“Janet, do you hear that?” 

“Tt’sa child crying. It’s outside the door.” 

“Tt sounds like Jean.” 

* Nonsense, my dear!" 

But Anne switched on the light and went 
to sée for herself; and there, in the tiny ante- 
room that separated the bedroom from the 
corridor, she found the basket—a new Pha- 
raoh's daughter before a new little Moses in 
the bulrushes. In bewilderment she brought 
the ark into the room, and read the letter 
addressed to Janet and herself. She burst 
into tears. All she said was: 

“Oh, Janet, why couldn't he have told us? ” 

And then she fell to hugging the child to 
her bosom. 

Meanwhile Aristide Pujol, clad in his goat- 
skin cap and coat, valise in hand, was plodding 
through the rain in scarch of the elusive phan- 
tom, fortune; gloriously certain that he had 
assured Jean's future, yet with such a heart- 
ache as he had never had in his life before. 
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covery of the North Pole by Doctor Cook and the revision of the tariff 


by the Senator from Rhode Island. 
(Senator Dolliver, in a speech on the methods of tariff-making, June 13, 1910.) 


REAT issues usually boil them- 
selves down to a single word. It 
is the final essence of years of 
labored review and pamphlet writ- 

ing, of windy debate, stump speaking, news- 
paper wrangling. As ideas become clearer, 
convictions more crystallized, expression sim- 
plifies—until finally all is said in one little 
grouping of letters. 

“Aristocrat ” was in the end all the French 
Revolutionists needed to express them- 
selves. The word rose to so awful a power 
that to hiss it at a passerby was enough to 
put a mob at his heels, to land him in the 
Conciergerie, possibly on the guillotine. Mr. 
Lincoln sensed rarely the power in a word. 
He had felt it. Nothing had been more 
difficult for him to handle in his campaigning 
in the ’so’s than the word “abolitionist.” 
In the war he was forever seeking to use the 
unarmed word. “Say Confederates” was his 
gentle rebuke to a young surgeon who, show- 
ing him through a hospital, said of certain 
patients, “They are only rebels.” 

Our own troubled time is creating its all- 
powerful words. One new term is already 
upon us, too young to have found its way 
into our dictionaries, yet to be seen on every 
editorial page, to be heard in every con- 
versation. It is the word which we use to 
describe the attitude of the mind, the to-be- 
expected course of action, the philosophy of 
life and politics of a vast and powerful Amer- 
ican group—the word stand-pat. 
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Crumbs from the Poker Table 


At the poker table, where the term began 
life, the stand-patter, so one of our chief card 
experts, Mr. R. F. Foster, tells me, is “one 
who does not want to show his hand, does 
not want any assistance, and does not want 
to add or deduct anything from his position." 
“In politics," Mr. Foster adds, “it seems to 
have the latter application. The hand may 
be already disclosed in a measure, but the 
politician declines to make any attempt to 
improve his position—as by drawing cards— 
and is confident that he can win out with 
what he has. This standing pat represents 
the rejection of all offers of compromise, and 
denies any fear of the result. At the same 
time it is suggestive that the stand-patter 
may have more up his sleeve than you give 
him credit for. It may also be a bluff, to 
give the other side the impression that the 
stand-patter is stronger than he really is.” 

So much, then, a direct appeal to the word’s 
origin gives us. But go study the stand- 
patter at his favorite occupation of cementing 
and extending the walls of the protective 
tariff, the business which developed him: your 
first surprise will be that, satistied as he ap- 
parently may be with his hand, unwilling as he 
may apparently be to add to it, he as a matter 
of fact long ago departed from the methods 
of the gentleman whose name he bears. 

The “hand” of the tariff stand-patter may 
be said to be the formula of protection. 
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Now, this formula as it is and always has 
been understood by the majority of the 
people of the country is not especially in- 
tricate or confusing. Whether one approves 
of it or not, it must be admitted that it was 
worked out plausibly enough. 

_ Put yourself back a hundred years or so, 
when the country was busy with agriculture 
and commerce and mining. We had an 
enormous advantage in these pursuits. We 
were at a disadvantage in manufacturing. 
To be sure, from the start we did a little. In 
the nature of things we would gradually do 
more, and what we did would be on a solid 
basis. But, obviously, only the born iron- 
master, potter, weaver, was going to prac- 
tise his trade in the new country with the 
foreigner importing goods cheaper than he 
as a rule could make them. And so we de- 
cided to encourage manufacturing by taxing 
ourselves. 

The amount of the tax decided on was to 
be only enough to put our would-be manu- 
facturers on an even basis with the foreigner. 
This meant what? By general consent, it 
meant giving our people enough to cover 
the difference in the cost of labor. Plainly, 
Americans were not going to work for the 
same wages that Europeans did. There were 
too many ways in which they could earn 
more. ‘The country was new, and men 
could have land of their own on easy terms. 
Commerce called them; for, having land, we 
were raising foods, and Europe and the 
Orient, worn and old and privilege-ridden, 
were crying for food. They could make 
everything we wanted, cheap as dirt. They 
were eager to exchange. If we were to do 
our own manufacturing, we were obliged to 
devise a scheme which would make the 
wages of operatives approximately equal to 
those which could be earned in our nat- 
ural occupations. Thus protection was not 
adopted for the sake of producing generous 
wages for labor. It was adopted because the 
rewards to labor in the new country were al- 
ready generous and promised to be more so. 

There is another equally important point 
to remember, and that is that it was ex- 
pressly understood that the duty was never 
to be prohibitive. It was to be one that 
would permit the man at home to compete 
with the man from abroad; no more. Sensi- 
ble people have always agreed that we 
would injure ourselves if we allowed pro- 
hibitive duties, since they would cut us off 
from the stimulus of competition and also 
from models. 

The old countries had been for centuries 
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making the goods we wanted. They knew 
how to do it. We needed constantly before us 
in our markets the educational effect of their 
work. 


What Shall It Profit Us If We 
Tax Ourselves? 


There were few, if any, at the start to deny 
that this taxing of ourselves to establish in- 
dustries was dangerous business, undemo- 
cratic, of course, and an obvious bait to the 
greedy, but they comforted themselves with 
the gains which they believed would speedily 
result. The list was tempting: 

1. We were to build up industries which 
would supply our own needs. 

2. The laborers attracted into these indus- 
tries were to make a larger home market. 

3. We were soon to out-rival the foreigner 
in cost of production, giving the people in 
return for the tax they had borne cheaper 
goods than ever the Old World could give. 

4. We were to outstrip the Old World in 
quality and variety—another reward for 
taxation patiently borne. 

5. We were to over-produce and with our 
surplus win the markets of the world. 

Nobody pretended to deny that if it was 
found on fair experiment that these results 
were impossible in a particular industry the 
protection must be withdrawn. Otherwise 
it amounted to supporting an industry at 
public expense—an unbusinesslike, unfair, 
and certainly undemocratic performance. 

.Here, then, is the stand-patter’s hand— 
theoretically. But the formula, as one picks it 
out to-day from his explanations and his 
practices, is only a battered wreck of its old 
sel{—formless, purposcless and patched al- 
most beyond recognition. 

For instance, how does he treat the prom- 
ises to give us goods as cheap and equal in 
quality to those to be had abroad? For the 
last twelve years we have been harassed 
by an intolerable fact, that we were getting 
less and less of all sorts of necessities for our 
money—less not only in quantity but also in 
quality. If we had all been able to get 
enough money to balance the loss in what 
money would buy, there would have been 
no problem; but only the powerful few were 
doing that—those who were “on the inside,” 
those who were indispensable to the machine, 
those who were soldered into masses so 
powerful that they must be kept satisfied. 
This, the most threatening and grotesque 
fact of our times, has become the problem 
of our times. We call it the problem of the 
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cost of living. It has maay causes, but the 
fact that in many industies the protective 
tax has not worked out as it was expected to 
do, and given us goods as cheap and of as 
. high a quality as we could buy from the 
foreigner, is certainly one cause. When a 
correspondent on the border of Texas writes 
me that he can buy sugar of the same grade 
and make two cents cheaper a few miles 
away in Mexico than he can in Texas, the 
difference in price can only be explained by 
the tariff on sugar. When I can buy a pair 
of hose in London for 18 cents which cost 
me 35 cents in New York, a pair of gloves 
there for 72 cents which cost $1.50 here, a 
raincoat there for $11 which costs me $25 here, 
I conclude that the duty of one cent on the 
cotton, of 814 cents on the hose, of 334 on 
the gloves, and of $9 on the coat have 
something to do with the higher cost here. 
That is, I conclude that in certain cases the 
formula has not worked out in spite of scores 
of years of trial. 


When a Fact is Not a Fact 


Now, how does the stand-pat intellect 
meet this fact? A few months ago Mr. Wil- 
liam Whitman, of Boston, the great worsted 
and woolen manufacturer, one of the most 
perfect types of stand-pattism in the coun- 
try, was called as a witness before a com- 
mittee investigating the troublesome matter 
of the cost of living. Questioned, he refused 
to admit that there was such a problem! 
He dismissed it as “alleged”! According to 
Mr. Whitman, the fact that the newspapers 
and magazines say that the cost of living is 
excessive causes people to believe it to be 
so, ‘‘and so to stop buying.” 

Questioned as to the bearing of the tariff 
on the price of woolen goods, Mr. Whitman 
declared that it did not affect it. It is the 
irony of fate that his principal political part- 
ner, Mr. William Wood, the head of the 
American Woolen Company, should have been 
the one recently to demonstrate what the 
tariff does do for woolens. Mr. Wood was 
trying to show the Massachusetts voters 
how low the tariff on his product really is 
by telling them how large an amount we im- 
ported last year. "Why, think of it!” said 
he in substance. "Last year we imported 
goods worth on the other side nearly twenty- 
four million dollars. By the time they had 
paid the duty these goods were worth not 
far from the actual value of theentire output 
of the American Woolen Company." Gover- 
nor Foss was quick-witted enough to show 
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what this really meant. “The output of the 
American Woolen Company last year," said 
Governor Foss, “was about forty-eight mil- 
lion dollars. That is, according to Mr. Wood 
himself, we paid forty-eight millions for goods 
worth on the other side just about half that 
money!” And yet Mr. Whitman, stand-pat- 
ter, tells us the tariff has nothing to do with 
the cost of woolens. 

But this is hardly more peculiar than 
some of the reasoning which came to us 


‘last year from one of our most accomplished 


stand-pat Senators, Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Mr. Lodge was chairman of a Senate com- 
mittee investigating the cost of living. He 
did not go quite as far as Mr. Whitman— 
that is, he did not dismiss the subject by 
declaring it merely a newspaper yarn. But 
he did find that “the tariff was no material 
factor.” His chief reason for this conclusion 
amounted to this: The increased cost of liv- 
ing is world-wide. There are several causes, 
therefore the tariff is not a material factor. 
It is much like saying that because a log 
jam is made up of several logs no one log 
has anything to do with the jam. 

Another curious ‘bit of reasoning in Mr. 
Lodge’s report was this: He had offered a 
list of 257 articles—almost all of them pro- 
tected to some extent—the prices of which 
he had shown to have increased between 
1900 and rgog by 14.5 per cent. Out of 
this list Mr. Lodge selected fourteen articles 
on which the duty was highest. He found 
that the average increase on these fourteen 
articles was only 13.1 per cent. "Therefore, 
he concluded the tariff is no material factor 
in the increased cost of living! 

Still another reason for exonerating the 
tariff from any guilt in the matter was this: 
The increase of cost in all kinds of farm 
products between 1900-1909 has been much 
greater than the increase of manufactured 
products. Now, says Mr. Lodge, there has 
been practically no change in the tariffs on 
farm products in this period, therefore the 
tariff has nothing to do with these increased 
prices. In another part of Mr. Lodge's re- 
port I find several tables sent in by farmers 
showing how the prices they are paying now 
for farmer implements compare with those 
they paid 10 years ago, and here are some of 
them: Binders which in 1900 cost $110.00 
in Abingdon, Ill., cost now $120.00; mowers 
have increased in this period from $40.00 to 
$45.00; two-horse wagons from $50.00 to 
$65.00; plows from $50.00 to $56.00; har- 
ness from $30.00 to $40.00. And there are 
similar reports from other States. Now, 
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“with these figures in mind, read the following 
testimony which appeared in the Congres- 
sional Record during the tariff debate of two 
years ago. It was given by a former sales- 
man of the International Harvester Trust. 
“During my trips to Europe," this man 
said, “I sold to European dealers harvesting 
imachines f. o. b. at Chicago as follows: 
Binders $33.00; mowers $12.00; hay rakes 
$5.00; and reapers $15.00 less than they are 
sold to American dealers, besides selling the 
European trade a special, stronger made and 
more durable machine than domestic types, 
in order to handle the heavy crops raised 
over there and compete with the substan- 
tially built European machine. Here the 
trust is free from any such competition, as 
our tariff imposes a prohibitive duty on 
machinery." 

Does anyone for a moment doubt—does 
even Mr. Lodge doubt—that if the tariff was 
taken from these farmer's implements he 
would not soon be able to buy them at a 
price at least approximately as low as the 
trust sells them for in Europe? And what 
is true of his farm implements is true of 
many otherthings. Itistrue of his tinware, 
for example. To-day the farmer pays at rc- 
tail nearly if not quite twice as much for 
the same quality of tin as he paid 20 years 
ago. Does anyone doubt that if the duty 
were taken from tin plate he would not get 
his ware cheaper? Does any doubt, either, 
that if the farmer has the advantage of 
lower prices for everything, practically, that 
he must buy, his prices in turn would not be 
affected? ‘That farming would not be less 
expensive work, that there would not be 
more farmers, greater product, and the 
profits increased in the true way by larger 
quantities at prices within the reach of all, 
instead of the false contemporary way of a 
limited product at prices which only the 
well-to-do can meet? 


“No Child of Mine” 


It is not alone the failure of protection to 
make many necessary articles cheap that 
the stand-patter evades or denies. He is 
equally conscienceless in his attitude toward 
another disquicting phenomenon, and that 
is the trusts in protected industries. Fre- 
quently he has so little knowledge of his own 
“hand” that he will insist that the trust is 
an industrial surprise—a species of unex- 
pected highwaymen of whose presence on 
the road he had no warning and for whose 
ravages he consequently cannot be held 
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accountable. If he knew his own formula, 
or, knowing, was willing to regard it, he 
would be ashamed of this sort of pleading. 
No evil concealed in the doctrine of protec- 
tion was ever more thoroughly advertised 
than monopoly. At every stage, since Hamil- 
ton’s time, we have been warned that it 
waited us just around the turn. For the last 
twenty-five years, especially, we have seen 
it pour down upon us, an army whose ranks 
yearly grew thicker, stronger and more cruel. 
This is the very army for which we had been 
cautioned repeatedly for decades to be in am- 
bush. There was a counter force provided, of 
course, for this waiting enemy—domestic com- 
petition. Now, we know what has happened to 
domestic competition in the last thirty years 
in thiscountry. Freed from foreign competi- 
tion—something which the doctrine never 
intended should happen—the home manu- 
facturers have by a succession of guerilla 
campaigns, often as ruthless and lawless as 
those of wild Indians or Spanish freebooters, 
corralled industry after industry so com- 
pletely that they could control its output 
and at once cheapen the quality and increase 
the price of the product. 

Anyone who wants to know more than he 
already does of the power and extent of in- 
dustrial monopolies in this country should 
read the vigorous report of Attorney-General 
Wickersham presented to Congress last 
December. Its virility and authority was 
the one hopeful feature in the generally 
apathetic stand-pat attitude of the ad- 
ministration at that time. And, reading 
this report, consider the relations to the 
vicious combinations Mr. Wickersham is 
prosecuting of the protection so many of 
them enjoy. Take away the protection of 
the window-glass trust, and does anyone be- 
lieve its high-handedness would not be grad- 
ually checked? If the tobacco trust and 
sugar trust and paper trust and powder 
trust and beef trust, all of which Mr. Wicker- 
sham is attacking for extortions and brig- 
andage, had to meet world competition, does 
anybody doubt that they would not find 
many of their present methods impractical? 
Protection is so obvious an aid to them that 
it seems like insisting that two and two make 
Íour even to refer to it. But put this up to 
a stand-patter who knows his formula, and 
what do you get? Why, the answer that pro- 
tection was never intended to foster trusts, 
and therefore it cannot be that it is doing so! 
Protection, he will tell you, provides for 
domestic competition, and, since it provides 
for it, his idea seems to be we must have it! 
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Whatever is in the formula is in practice! 
It is no backwood's member from a remote 
Pennsylvania iron-and-steel district who 
asserts this. It is the ablest man of them 
all—Senator Aldrich himself. “I cannot 
conceive of such a thing as a monopoly under 
protection" was the substance of Senator 
Aldrich's argument on the point in the last 
tariff debate. The lay stand-patters all fol- 
low him in this repudiation. ''Trusts were 
formed to keep prices down and save the 
waste of competition," declared an excited 
defender of protection, at a recent public 
dinner in New York. “If you find a crooked 
trust, you will find that it was not created 
by the tariff, but by the crooked railroad 
officials. The tariff was made that the indus- 
tries of our own country should thrive." 
It can't be so because it was not intended 
that it should be so! 

Curiously enough, the same intellect which 
declares that monopoly cannot exist under 
protection will under stress argue: Take no 
duty from those who have formed trusts, but 
give it to uswhohave not. * Inorder that you 
may?” one feels like asking. This was a link 
in the argument of the gentlemen who pleaded 
in 1909 that Schedules I and K (cotton and 
wool) should remain undisturbed. There is 
no “cotton trust," therefore continue duties 
long unnecessary and wink at those which 
trickery forces through! True, there is no 
cotton trust—as yet. But how are trusts 
bred? Does our experience show us a more 
fruitful father of them than, cutting off 
foreign competition, as the new duties on 
the higher grade of cottons seem to have 
done? 

How are trusts bred? Is there anyone 
left who does not know that when such 
privileges as prohibitive tariffs are dangled 
before men's eyes they rush to seize them, 
build and build again, regardless of all laws 
of trade? Is there anyone left who does not 
know that over-stimulated production pays 
a penalty in half-time and shut-downs as 
truly as a man's intemperance pays one in 
physical and mental exhaustion? And in 
the period of depression the new and weak 
fall into the hands of the rich and long-estab- 
lished. This has been the history of many a 
cotton factory. Why should it not all end 
as it has in scores of other industries? 

But there are other breeders of trusts. 
What else are the supposed agreements as to 
output and prices of which rumors come 
from the great cotton organization, the Ark- 
wright Club? What else was the attempt of 
that club in rgog to unite with European 
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cotton manufacturers to restrict the con- 
sumption of cotton in order to lower its price. 

But should we expect that in an industry 
which boasts so many men of great ability, 
daring and ambitionas cotton manufacturing, 
and in which the rewards are so tremendous, 
no man will ever be found strong enough to 
take advantage of the tendencies to com- 
bination which already show themselves and 
to work out a trust? Why should there not 
be a Rockefeller or a Carnegie in cotton as 
well as in oil or steel? j 

The woolen industry,like cotton, pleads to 
be allowed to retain its high protection be- 
cause it is still unshackled by combination. 
That is partially but not entirely true. As 
a matter of fact, there does exist a strong 
combination in this industry—the American 
Woolen Company, which has earned the 
popular title of “woolen trust" largely be- 
cause of its trust-like methods. The woolen 
trust is far from being a monopoly, though 
it is certainly a good nucleus for one. It 
already controls about one-third of our 
domestic production of woolens and worst- 
eds for men's wear. Its annual product is 
about $48,000,000. Its capital is $69,0co,- 
oco. All things considered, there seems to be 
no reason why eventually the American 
Woolen Company, if it finds a Rockefeller or 
a Carnegie, which it certainly has not done 
yet, should not follow in the steps of steel and 
sugar and oil and turpentine and bath tubs. 


Juggling With Figures 


When the stand-patter refuses to see the 
hand of the tariff in either the cost of living 
or the trusts, he has this to support him: 
There are other causes. The degree to which 
the tariff is responsible for these menaces 
is debatable. It is in the use he makes of 
statistics that his utter inability to accept 
what is so because it is so is best shown. 
For instance, what does the stand-patter 
say to the fact that we are consuming less 
wool per person than we once did? He 
denies it! Mr. Theodore Justice, when con- 
fronted in 1900 with the statement of the 
Director of the Census that a decrease was 
going on, contradicted him. Instead of our 
having consumed but 420,000,000 pounds, 
as Mr. North declared, we had consumed 
600,000,000, Mr. Justice said. When Mr. 
North pressed him to give the basis of his 
calculations, he said he had “guessed” it 
from the amounts of wool his friends and 
customers were using! It was a ''good,gen- 
erous guess," as Mr. North said. Mr. Justice 
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has gone on guessing ever since, and the Con- 
gress of the United States prints scores of 
pages of his amazing calculations in every 
set of tariff hearings it puts out! 

Another answer of the stand-patter to the 
complaint that our wool consumption is 
falling off is that we consume more than any 
"other nation. But the real essence of this 
is that what we consume does not go to the 
people who need it. Thanks to the tariff al- 
most alone, pure wool is made into blankets 
and clothes too costly for those who are ex- 
posed most to cold and wet. Who gets it? 
It is not an unusual thing in this country 
to-day to find families owning a town house, 
a country house for mid-seasons, a moun- 
tain camp, and a yacht. In such a domestic 
plant there, will be at least fifty bedrooms, 
everyone of them furnished with at least one 
pair of blankets. There will not be a pair, 
even in the camp, which costs less than 
$20.00. The double blankets of American 
make will cost at least $27.00, the same of 
Austrian make at least $35.00. There are 
many scores of families in New York 
City equipped with these costly blankets 
which are probably never in use for more 
than a few weeks in the year. And living 
within a stone's throw of them are tens of 
thousands of families who never had and 
never wil have a woolen blanket to cover 
even the baby. This is not the fault of those 
who are surfeited with blankets. It is the 
fault of our ineffective bungling manage- 
ment of property and production. Every- 
thing which interferes with economic laws 
is responsible for it. The tariff is but one 
cause—but it is one, and the one we happen 
at this moment to be concerned with. 

The stand-patter has another character- 
istic way of treating facts which contradict 
his notion of protection—it is to change 
the subject. Call his attention to the in- 
equalities of the duties on raw wool and he 
will tell you of the difference in the labor 
cost of dress goods here and in England. 
Tell him the quality of our goods is dete- 
riorating and he will draw you a picture of 
the blessings of the American workingman. 
Tell him that the wool schedule has taken 
blankets and woolen garments from the 
sufferers from tuberculosis, who certainly 
need them, and he will tell you that “the 
American people are better clothed than any 
other people in the world and their clothes 
are better made." In a recent article in this 
magazine I pointed out the two fundamental 
errors of the present wool schedule. The 
article has been repeatedly attacked by 
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those who do not wish to see these injustices 
removed. The critics make no attempt to 
prove the duties right. Their favorite answer 
is to show how much lower wages are in 
Europe than America—something which I 
had not touched on and which I do not dis- 
pute. But if wages were tenfold as great in 
this country as in Europe, that would not 
make these absurd duties any less absurd— 
that would not change the fact that as long 
as they exist our laboring people are going 
to wear cotton instead of wool. 

Anyone who has observed the life of the 
workingman on both sides of the Atlantic, 
knows that wages, conditions, opportunities, 
are vastly superior as a whole in the United 
States. It is a New World, with a New 
World's hopes. But it is only the blind and 
deaf who do not realize that the same forces 
of allied greed and privilege which have made 
life so hard for so many in the Old World are 
at work, frenziedly seeking to repeat here 
what they have done there. The problem of 
our day is to defeat this sinister purpose, to 
preserve the hopes of our New World. Deny- 
ing that there are wrongs, refusing to see 
misery, chanting forever the false refrain of 
“everything for the best in the best possible 
of worlds," is the flimsy trick of those who 
would divert attention from burdens it is 
our duty to ease. 


The Stand-Patter at Bay 


Juggling the formula under which he prc- 
tends to work, denying facts or shying from 
them, this is your typical stand-patter. 
Press your attack on his position, however, 
and you will find something more than 
negation. You will find an angry, alert 
opponent, threatening in fact, if not in so 
many words, to attack your position if you 
do not let him alone. This is the meaning 
of the recent sudden concern certain woolen 
men have shown about the second-class mail 
discriminations. Finding that they were 
not stopping the outcry against Schedule k, 
they are trying what retaliation will do. 
Mr. William Whitman led off by announcing 
the rather startling theory that the "alleged " 
increase in the cost of living was due to the 
second-class mail. “I believe it to be abso- 
lutely true,” he said, “that the entire cost 
of publishing and distributing the newspapers 
of the United States and the magazines is one 
of the great contributory causes to the cost of 
merchandise and is borne by the consumer.” 

Other defenders of Schedule K have fol- 
lowed Mr. Whitman in calling attention to 
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the fact that the periodicals which are 
criticizinz the wool tariff as unfair are not 
paying the Government as much as they 
ought for distribution. This is probably 
true. Personally, I believe that every news- 
paper, pamphlet, and periodical, THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE included, which sells its 
product or takes money for advertisements 
should pay to the Government all that the 
carriage and distribution costs. But this 
means that the post-office department should 
find out what it does cost and apportionate 
it among all second-class mail—not dis- 
criminate against one division of that mail. 
It means also that the department should 
be conducted on sound business principles— 
taken out of politics and run economically 
and efficiently. The chief trouble with the 
present second-class mail agitation is that it 
has been vindictive. It has been less in- 
spired by a serious desire to solve fairly and 
for all time the long-standing problem than 
by a malicious desire to throttle the maga- 
zine. The activity of the wool men is actu- 
ated purely and simply by their desire to 
strike back, and perhaps a hope that if 
they keep up the attack they may silence 
their critics. It is an appeal to cupidity, a 
warning that you too shall suffer if they 
must, and it carries with it a corollary fatal 
to public honesty—Let us alone and we will 
let you alone. 


Mr. Aldrich’s Last Citadel 


Threatening relations is no new method 
in stand-pat circles. They have long been Mr. 
Aldrich’s most effective weapon. They are the 
very essence of the power the unholy wool 
alliance has had for so many decades, as Mr. 
Aldrich more than once admitted in the 
making of the tariff of 1909. 

Listen to him: 

“I say to the Senator that this wool and 
woolen schedule is the crucial schedule in this 
bill. . . . if by insidious or any other means 
he can induce the Senate to break dow this 
schedule, that is the end of protection, for the 
present anyway, in this country.” 

And again: 

“There is no Senator sitting upon this side 
of the Chamber, there is no person who is ac- 
quainted with the tariffs of this or any other 
country, who does not know that an assault 
upon the wool and woolen schedule of this bill 
is an attack upon the very citadel of protection 
and the lines of defense for American indus- 
tries and American labor. If the Senate de- 
stroys the relation in that schedule or destroys 
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the schedule itself, you demoralize the whole 
protective system: and you destroy every line 
of defense which the people of this country have 
who believe in the protective policy.” * 

We all know now, or should know, that 
Mr. Aldrich was not defending the wool 
duties because they are fair, because they’ 
faithfully live up to the doctrine of which he 
speaks so reverently. He was defending 
them because they have back of them the 
solidest vote in the Senate—a vote made 
solid solely by the sure political support the 
voters know they will have if they stand pat 
on the iniquities. Those to whom he talked 
knew it, and they knew that he was warning 
them that if they did not support these 
duties they could not expect to get what 
they wanted, however just from the pro- 
tectionist standpoint that might be. 

Moreover, Mr. Aldrich has realized for 
years that the only method by which he 
could wrest high duties from Congress was 
by threats such as are contained in the above 
paragraphs. He virtually confessed this as 
far back as 1897 when he told the paid agent 
of the wool combine, who was treated by the 
Senate Finance Committee as a confidential 
adviser on wool: 

“I don’t suppose this tariff is going to last 
long because the rates are so high, but I am 
perfectly willing that the wool manufacturers 
should have all that there is in it, and that the 
tail should go with the hide.” 

They certainly got “all there was in it''— 
in 1897—they got it again in 1909 and in. 
both cases "the tail went with the hide." 
In the meantime, thanks to Mr. Aldrich's 
policy, the shirts of the workingmen of the 
country have grown thinner and thinner, 
the cloak of the working girl has become 
two thirds or three fourths cotton, the 
stockings of the errand boy have ceased to 
be a protection and the baby must be kept 
warm with cotton puffs. 

Thanks to Mr. Aldrich, too, those who 
have had the benefits he granted so cyn- 
ically have grown more and more insolent, 
confident and greedy in their demands. Is 
it to be wondered at that under his tu- 
telage they have even come to claim that the 
taxes which protect them are not grants but 
rights—rights as sacred as private property 
—that they are private property? Listen 
to Mr. William Whitman. He is writing to 
the National Clothiers! Association, which 
several times in the last two years has pro- 
tested against the quality of the goods the - 
American manufacturers were giving them. 

“The makers of clothing," writes Mr. Whit- 
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man, "have no legitimate right to demand 
that the duties on cloth should be reduced 
to a point that would injure the wool man- 
ufacture." (All the clothier had asked was re- 
moving the discrimination from the schedule.) 

* Moreover," he went on, “the public at 
large has no right to demand that the duties on 
manufactures of wool and of clothing on my 
business and on yours shall be so reduced as 
to favor foreign producers. The general public 
has no right to demand that those engaged in the 
whole woolen industry—only a partially pro- 
tected industry (partially protected by about 
100 per cent.)—have a special mission to fur- 
nish cheap clothing without reasonable and 
proper profit to themselves.” 

Mr. Whitman has come to believe that the 
general public exists for the benefit of the 
woolen industry. He is inerror. The woolen 
business exists for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. Cheap, good clothing is a necessity, and 
the public has a right to demand whatever 
changes in the tariff, whatever regulations 
and restrictions will give it to them. "The 
interest of 92,000,000 people is of more 
importance than the interest of even so large 
and important a group as the wool growers, 
the manufacturers and the clothiers. The 
intelligent and thoughtful in these industries 
know this. They know, too, that they can 
build up a solid, respectable business only by 
regarding first the interest of the public. 


Playing on Prejudice 


There has always been a fraction of Mr. 
Aldrich’s party in the Senate that could not 
be moved by threats—who if they had known 
enough about the tariff on which they were 
voting to realize that a threat was being 
held over them would have resented it. It 
is that fraction which openly confesses that 
they have “always voted as they were told 
to. "The Congressional Record is full of 
such admissions. Mr. Aldrich could not 
sway them by appeals to their cupidity. He 
could, however, by an appeal to their loyalty 
to the doctrine, to their hatred of their 
political opponents. For years he has 
silenced those who had qualms about a duty 
by a snecring allusion to * Democratic talk." 
* We heard all of that from Mr. Vest, in 
1892," was his answer to Senator Dolliver's 
criticism of the wool schedule. When it 
came to revising the duties on tin plate the 
stand-patters tried the same argument— 
“false to protection.” The shame of it 
finally drew from Senator Dolliver this out- 
raged protest: 
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“Ts it possible," he said, “that a man, be- 
cause he voled for the Allison tin-plate rate of 
1889 and heard poor McKinley dedicate the 
first tin-plate mill in America, can be con- 
victed in this Chamber of treachery to the pro- 
tective-tariff system, if he desires that schedule 
re?xamined, after seeing the feeble enterprise 
of 1890 grown within a single decade to the 
full measure of this market-place, organized 
into great corporations, overcapilalized into a 
Speculative trust, and at length unloaded on 
the United States Steel Company, with a rake- 
off to the promoters sufficient to buy the Rock 
Island system? If a transaction like that has 
made no impression upon the mind of Con- 
gress, I expose no secret in saying that it has 
made a very profound impression on the 
thought and purpose of the American people.” 

In this outburst of Senator Dolliver we 
have the heart of the insurgent revolt against 
stand-patism. In essence it is a revolt 
against years of betrayal of the principles 
the stand-patters were pretending to up- 
hold, of solemn-faced defense of things which 
are not so, of silencing critics by sneers and 
threats. And for what? That those who 
support them by votes and campaign dona- 
tions may monopolize the great industries of 
this land and pile increasing burdens on the 
backs of its humble toilers. 

Is it any wonder that finally men should 
understand the real meaning of stand- 
patism and declare as did Senator Dolliver 
last June: 

* So far as I am concerned, I am through 
with it. I intend to fight it. . .. I intend to 
fight without fear—I do not care what may be 
my political fate. I have had a burdensome . 
and toilsome experience in public life now 
these twenty-five years. I am beginning to 
feel the pressure of that burden. I do not pro- 
pose that the remaining years of my life, 
whether they be in public affairs or in my pri- 
vate business, shall be given up to a dull con- 
sent to the success of all these conspiracies, 
which do not hesitate before our very eyes to 
use the lawmaking power of the United States 
to multiply their own profits and to fill the 
market-places with witnesses of their avarice 
and of their greed.” 


Shall We Nationalize the 
Stand-Patter ? 


If the stand-patter were confined to his 
original heath, if he never meddled with any- 
thing but the tariff, he would be, not un- 
worthy of attention, but a far less danger- 
ous influence than he is. It is the extension 
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of his way of looking at things into other 
questions, the adoption of his methods by 
other classes, the support he gives all who 
think and act as he thinks and acts that 
makes him a menace. It is he who argues 
and fights for a Ballinger, who welcomes a 
Lorimer to the Senate, who is as indignant at 
a questioning of a railroad rate, as a question- 
ing of a tariff, who looks on ship subsidies as 
a proper way of using public money, who 
can be counted on to support anybody's 
privilege, anybody's plea if he himself is 
unmolested. To him all free thinking and 
speaking are unpleasant. He does not like 
investigations. He hates publicity. He sees 
only anarchy in government regulation, con- 
fiscation in control of franchises and natural 
resources, pure socialism in all talk of better 
distribution of wealth. To his mind the 
prosperity of the nation depends on bringing 
all the people to accepting his way of looking 
at things. And we need not deceive our- 
selves into thinking that he is not doing his 
best to cultivate his peculiar type of mind. 
In every industry, in every school, in every 
social circle, in every church even, in this 
land, stand-patism is fostered; often igno- 
rantly fostered, no doubt, but more often 
deliberately, for that way lies security for 
what you have already been able to put 
your hands on, and also the best chance of 
adding to what you have, whether it be posi- 
tion, privilege or endowment. 

What we really face is the question: Shall 
we nationalize the stand-pat intellect? Do 
we want it to become the American type of 
mind? This is what is actually tied up in 
Insurgency. That movement is an attack 
primarily on devious ways of thinking, on 
blinking at facts and the plain logic of things. 
It is an attempt to force a whole party to 
look at things as they are, to follow direct 
and open lines of reasoning. 

It is this which gives to the study of the 
-protective tariff and the methods which have 
produced it an importance greater than its 
industrial importance. It is in handling the 
tariff that the stand-pat intellect has de- 
veloped and it is there we can most readily 
and clearly understand its processes. For 
the sake of our own intellectual integrity, 
even more than for the sake of putting wool 
again on the backs of the poor and of making 
a little more difficult the cruel schemes of the 
trust makers, serious folks who love their 
country and want to see its democratic ways 
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preserved must get down to tariff study. 
It is true that it is not an easy or particularly 
enlivening occupation. It is true that it has 
hung over us so long that it is highly unpop- 
ular. In the making of the last bill a South- 
ern Congressman began his speech by saying 
that down his way mentioning the word 
tariff was sufficient provocation for drawing 
a gun on a man. The only reason that this 
is not true in other parts of the land is due 
to the people being less free with the gun! 


The Tariff a Question of National 
Morals 


Almost everywhere the tariff question 
has long been regarded as a bore. People 
have not wanted to hear about it and they 
would not think about it. They escaped by 
declaring themselves protectionists or free 
traders or frankly saying they didn’t know 
and didn't care. They may have had a 
vague uneasiness about what it was doing, 
but they drowned the feeling by absorption 
in questions which interested them more 
and which were simpler. And so we have 
the bulk of the actively good people in the 
country who hate injustice and its results 
busying themselves with devising laws and 
institutions to relieve evils which tariff and 
kindred abuses have caused! Part of this 
indifference is, no doubt, due to the fact that 
few people have realized that the tariff is 
intimately connected with the conditions of 
our daily life which they deplore. What have 
import duties to do with health, with happi- 
ness, they ask? It is still in the minds of the 
many a theory, not a practice which takes a 
tighter and tighter grip on the daily life of 
every man, woman and child of us, ordering 
what we may wear, what we may eat and 
how we shall be sheltered and warmed. 
And not alone that, but ordering how we shall 
think, whether we shall attack life with frank- 
ness or evasion. 

Nor is this all there is wrapped up in the 
question of protection as we are applying it. 
Deeper than the wrongs it is doing the poor. 
deeper than its warping of the intellect, is 
the question of the morals which underlie its 
operations. Simmered down to its final 
sense the tariff question as it stands in this 
country to-day is a question of national 
morals, And it is that phase of it that will 
be taken up in the next and last paper in this 
series. 


“ The Tariff —A Moral Issue” will be the subject of Miss Tarbell’s next article in the June number of the magasine 
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N the sunny morning-room there pre- 
vailed an atmosphere of business. 
Rosemary, at the desk, was rapidly 
writing notes and addressing envelopes. 

Theodore, a deep wrinkle crossing his fore- 
head, was struggling to reduce to order a con- 
fused heap of crumpled and illegible papers. 
Before him lay little heaps of silver and small 
gold, which he moved and counted untiringly, 
referring now and then to various entries in 
a large, flat ledger. Mrs. Bancroft, step- 
mother of these two, was in a deep chair, with 
her lap full of letters. Now and then she 
quoted aloud from these as she opened and 
glanced over them. Lastly, Ann Wetherbee, 
a neighbor, seated on the floor with her back 
against Mrs. Bancroft’s knee, was sorting a 
large hamperful of silver spoons and crum- 
pled napkins into various heaps. 

“There!”’ said Ann presently. 
ished the napkins—or nearly! 
whose are these, Aunt Nell?” 

Mrs. Bancroft reached a smooth hand for 
them, and mused over the monograms. 

“B—B—B—?” she reflected. ‘Both are 
B’s, aren’t they? And different, too. This is 
Mrs. Baynes, anyway—lI was with her when 
she bought these. But these—? Oh, I know 
now, Ann! That little cousin of the Potters’, 
—what was her name, Rosemary?” 

“Sutter, madam! Guess again.” 

“No; but her unmarried name, I mean?” 
“Oh, Beatty, of course!” supplied Ann. 
" Aren't. you clever to remember that! Il 
tie them up. Oh, and should there only be 
eleven of the Whiteley Greek-borders?" she 
asked presently. 

“One was sent home with a cake, dear,— 
we had too much cake." 
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“Tve fin- 
Tell me, 


“We always do, somehow,” commented 
Rosemary absently, and there was a silence. 
The last speaker broke it presently, with a 
long sigh. 

“At your next concert, mamma, I shall in- 
sist upon having ‘please omit flowers’ on the 
tickets,” said Rosemary severely. “I think 
I have thanked forty people for ‘your ex- 
quisite roses’ !”? 

“Poor, overworked little Rosemary!” 
laughed her stepmother. 

“You can look for a new treasurer, too,” 
said Theodore. “This sort of thing needs 
an expert accountant. No ordinary brain 
s . ! What with some of these women 
rubbing every item out three or four times, 
and others using pale green water for ink, 
nobody could get a balance.” 

Mrs. Bancroft, smiling serenely, leaned 
back in her chair. 

* Aren't they unkind to me, Ann?" she 
complained. ‘‘They would expect a poor, 
forlorn old woman— Now, Rosemary!" 

For Rosemary had interrupted her. Seat- 
ing herself upon the arm of her stepmother’s 
chair, she laid a firm hand over the speaker’s 
mouth.  . 

“Now she will fish, Ann," said Rosemary 
calmly. 

* Fish!" said Ann iadignantly. 
night she doesn't have to fish!” 

“You bet she doesn't," said Theodore, 
affectionately. ‘Not she! - She got enough 
compliments last night to last her a long 
while.” 

"I was ashamed of myself," confessed 
Rosemary, with her slow smile; “for, after all, 
we're only her family! But father, Ted and 
I went about the whole evening with broad, 
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complacent grins—as if we'd been doing 
something." 

“Oh, Z was boasting aloud most of the 
time that I knew her intimately,” Ann added, 
laughing. “Just being a neighbor and old 
friend shed a sort of glory even on me!” 

* Oh, well, it was the dearest concert ever,” 
summarized Rosemary contentedly. “The 
papers this morning say that the flowers were 
like an opera first-night—though J never saw 
any opera singer get so many here—and 
that hundreds were turned away!” 

“*Ffundreds’!”” repeated Mrs. Bancroft, 
chuckling at the absurdity of it. 

* Well, mamma, the hall was packed," Ted 
reminded her promptly. He grinned over 
some amusing memory. *. . . Old lady 
Barnes weeping over ‘Nora Creina,” he 
added. 

“Ann, I didn’t tell you that Dad and I met 
Herr Müller at the gate this morning," said 
Rosemary, “shedding tears over the thought 
of some of the Franz songs, and blowing his 
nose on his blue handkerchief!” 

“And you certainly did look stunning, 
mamma," contributed Ted. 

“Children children!” protested 
Mrs. Bancroft. But the pleased color flooded 
her checks. 

Another busy silence was broken by a 
triumphant exclamation from Theodore, who 
turned about from his table to announce: 

“Three hundred and seven dollars, ladies, 
and thirty-five cents, with old lady Baker 
still to hear from, and eight dollars to pay for 
the lights.” 

“What!” said the three women together. 
Theodore repeated the sum. 

* Nonsense!" cried Rosemary. “It can’t be 
so much." 

Mrs. Bancroft stared dazedly. 

“Two hundred, Ted 
gested. 

“ Three hundred!" the boy repeated firmly, 
beaming sympathetically as both the young 
women threw themselves upon Mrs. Bancroft, 
and smothered her in ecstatic embraces. 

“Oh, Aunt Nell,” said Ann, almost tear- 
fully, “I don’t know what the girls will say. 
Why, Rose, it'll all but clear the ward. It's 
three times what we thought!" 

“Your father will be pleased,” said Mrs. 
Bancroft, winking a little suspiciously. ' He's 
worried so about you girlies assuming that 
debt. I must go tell him." She began to 
gather her letters together. “Do you know 
where he is, Ted? Has he come in from his 
first round?" she asked. 

" She's the dearest 


?" she sug- 


!" said Ann. 
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when the door closed behind her. 
nobody quite like your mother." 
“ Honestly there isn't," assented Rosemary 
thoughtfuly. When you think how un- 
spoiled she is—with that heavenly voice of 
hers, you know, and everyone so devoted to 
her. See doesn't do a thing, whether it's ar- 
ranging flowers, or apron patterns, or man- 
aging the maids, that people don't admire 
and copy." 
"She can't wait now to tell father the 
news," commented Theodore, smiling. 
“He'll be perfectly enchanted,” said Rose- 
mary. “He sent her violets last night, and 
this morning, when we were taking all her 
flowers out of the bathtub, and looking at the 
cards, she gave me such a funny little grin 
and said, 'I'll thank the gentleman for these 
myself, Rose!’ Ted and I roared at her.” 
“But that was dear," said Ann romantic 


“ There’s 


ally. 

“She simply does what she likes with Dad,” 
said Ted ruminatively. Rosemary, facing the 
others over the back of her chair, nodded. 
Ann had her arms about her knees. They 
were all idle. 

“She got Dad to give 'me my horse,” the 
boy went on, “and she'll get him to let us go 
off to the Greers’ next month—you'll sce! I 
can't think how she docs it." 

“I can remember the first day she came 
here," said Rosemary. She rested her chin in 
her hands; her eyes were dreamy. 

“George! We were the scared, miserable 
little rats!" supplemented Theodore. Rose- 
mary smiled pitifully, as if the mother asleep 
in her could feel for the children of that long- 
passed day. 

“I was only six,” she said, “and when we 
heard the wheels we ran e 

“That’s right! We ran upstairs,’ 
her brother. 

“Yes. And she followed us. I can remem- 
ber the rustling of her dress . And 
she had roses on—she pinned one on Bess’s 
little black frock. And she carricd me down 
to dinner in her arms, and I sat in her lap.” 

“And that year you had a party,” said 
Ann. “I remember that, for I came. And 
the playhouse was built for Bess’s birthday.” 

“So it was," said Rosemary, struck afresh. 
“That was all her doing, too. She just has to 
want a thing, and it gets done! I'll never 
forget Bess's wedding." 

* Nor I," said Ann. “It was the most per- 
fect little wedding I ever saw. Not a hitch 
anywhere. And wasn't the house a bower? 
I never had so much fun at any wedding in 
my life. Bess was so fresh and gay, and she 
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and George helped us until 
the very last minute—do you 
remember? — gathering the 
roses and wrapping the cake. 
It was all ideal!" 

*Bess told me the other 
day," said Rosemary soberly, 
and in a lowered tone, “that 
on her wedding-day, when 
she was dressed, you know, 
mamma put on her veil, and 
pinned on the orange blos- 
soms, and kissed her. And 
Bess saw the tears in her 
eyes. And mamma laughed, 
and put her arm about her 
and said: 'It is silly and 
wrong of me, dearest, but 
I was thinking who might 
have been doing this for you 
to-day—of how proud she 
would have been!’ Then 
they came down, and Bess 
was married." 

* Wasn't that like her?" 
said Ann. They were all 
silent a moment. Then the 
visitor jumped up. 

“Well, I must trot home 
to my deserted parent, my 
children," she exclaimed 
briskly. “He rages if he 
comes in and doesn’t find 
me. But, if you ask me, I'll 
be over later to help you, 
Rose. Everyone in the 
world will be here for tea. 
And meantime, make her 
rest, Ted. She looks tired 
to death." 

“TIl see thee home, Mis- 
tress,” said Ted gallantly, 
and Rosemary was left 
alone. Her brother, coming 
in again nearly an hour after- 
ward, found her still in the 
same thoughtful attitude, her big eyes fixed 
upon space. He knelt, and put his arm 
about her, and she drooped her soft, cool 
little cheek against his, tightening her own 
arm about his neck. There was a little 
silence. 

“What is it?" said the boy presently. 

"Nothing, Teddy. But you're such a 
comfort |" 

“Well, but it's something, old lady. 
with it!” 

Rosemary tumbled his hair with her free 
hand. 
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'""PINNED ON THE ORANGE BLOSSOMS, AND KISSED HER''" 


“I was thinking of — mother," she con- 
fessed, very low. 

His eyes were fast on hers for another short 
silence. 

“Well "—he spoke as if to a small child— 
* what were you thinking, dear?" 

“Oh, I was just thinking, Ted, that it's not 
fair. It isn’t fair," said Rosemary, witn a 
little difficulty. “Not only Dad and Bess and 
the maids, but you and I too, we can't help 
idolizing mamma. And sometimes we never 
think of mother—our own mother!—except 
as tired and sick and struggling—that's all 
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Rosemary's Stepmother: By Kathleen Norris 


I remember, anyway. And mamma is all 
strength and sweetness and health." 

“I—I know it, old lady.” 

"Oh, and Ted!—to-day, and sometimes be- 
fore, it’s hurt me so! I can't feel—I don't 
want to!—anything but what I do to mamma, 
but sometimes " 

She struggled for composure. Her brother 
cleared his throat. 

“She was so wistful for pretty things and 
good times, even I can remember that," said 
Rosemary, with pitiful recollection. ‘And she 
never had them! She would have loved to 
stand there last night, in lace and pearls, 
bowing and smiling to everyone. She would 
have loved the applause and the flowers. 
And it stings me to think of us, you and I, 
proud to be mamma's stepchildren!" 

"Dad worshiped mother," submitted the 
boy hesitatingly. 

* Yes, of course! But he was working day 
and night, and they were poor, and then she 
was ill. I don't think she managed very well. 
Those frightful sloppy servants we used to 
have, and smoky fires, and sticky summer 
dinners—and three bad little kids crying and 
leaving screen doors open, and spilling the 
syrup! I remember her at the stove, flushed 
and hot. You think I don't, but I do!” 

“Yes, I do, too,” he assented uncomfort- 
ably, frowningly. 

" And do you remember the Easter eggs, 
Ted?” 

Theodore nodded, wincing. 

“She forgot to buy them, you know, and 
then walked two miles in the hot spring 
weather, just to surprise and please us!” 

** And then the eggs smashed, didn't they? " 

“On the way home, yes. And we cried 
with fury, little beasts that we were!” said 
Rosemary, as if unable to stop the sad little 
train of memories. “I can remember that 
awful Belle that we had, making her drink 
some port. I wouldn't kiss her. And she 
said that she would see if she couldn't get me 
another egg the next day. And then Dad 
came in, and scolded us all so, and carried 
her upstairs!" 

She suddenly burst out crying, and clung 
to her brother. And he let her cry for a 
while, patting her shoulder and talking to her 
until control and even cheerfulness came 
back, and she could be trusted to go upstairs 
and bathe her eyes for lunch. 

When the lunch bell rang, Rosemary went 
downstairs, to find her stepmother at the 
wide hall doorway, with a yellow telegram in 
her hand. 

“News from Bess," said Mrs. Bancroft 
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quickly. “Good news, thank God! George 
wires that she and the little son are doing 
well. The baby came at eleven this morning. 
Dad's just come in, and he's telephoning that 
you and I will come over right after lunch. 
Think of it! Think of it!" 

"Bess!" said Rosemary unsteadily. She 
read the telegram, and clung a little limply to 
the firm hand that held it. ''Bess's baby!” 
she said dazedly. 

“ Bess's darling baby—think of holding it, 
Aunt Rose!” 

Rosemary's sober eyes flashed joyously. 

- “Oh, Iam—so I am! An aunt! Doesn't it 
seem queer? ” 

“It seems very queer to me,” said Mrs. 
Bancroft, as they sat down on a wide window 
seat to revel in the news, “for I went to see 
your mother, on just such a morning, when 
Bess herself was just a day old—it seems only 
a year ago! Bless us, how old we get! Your 
mother was younger than I, you know, and I 
remember that ske seemed to me mighty 
young to have a baby! And now here’s her 
baby’s baby! Your mother was like an ex- 
quisite child, Rosey-posy, showing off little 
Bess. They lived in a little playhouse of a 
cottage, with blue curtains, and blue china, 
and a snubnosed little maid in blue! I passed 
it on my way to school, —I had been teaching 
for seven years or so, then, —and your mother 
would call out from thé garden and make me 
come in, and dance about me like a little 
witch. She wanted me to taste jam, or to 
hold Teddy, or to see her roses—I used to feel 
sometimes as if all the sunshine in the world 
was for Rose! Your father had boarded with 
my mother for three years before they were 
married, you know, and I was fighting the 
bitterest sort of heartache over the fact that 
I liked him and missed him—not that he 
ever dreamed it! Perhaps she did, for she 
was always generous with you babies—loaned 
you to me, and was as sweet to me as she 
could be." Mrs. Bancroft crumpled the tele- 
gram, smiled, and sighed. ‘‘ Well, it all comes 
back with another baby—all those times 
when we were young, and gay, and unhappy, 
and working together. Bess will look back at 
these days sometime, with the same feeling. 
There is nothing in life like youth and work, 
and hard times and good times, when people 
love each other, Rose." 

Rosemary suddenly leaned over to kiss her. 
Her eyes were curiously satisfied. 

“T see where the fairness comes in—I see 
it now," she said dreamily. But even her 
stepmother did not catch the whisper or its 
meaning. 


PETER NEWELL 


LITTLE over two yards of concen- 
trated friendliness mixed with 
shyness. That’s Peter Newell, the 
Hole Book man. 

He may have enemies, but if he has they are 
ashamed of themselves and never acknowl- 
edge their enmity. 

Peter Newell has made a reputation all 
over the English-speaking world by his gifts 
as a quaint and gentle caricaturist, but to the 
people in the little New Jersey town in which 
he lives his simple life, he is '* Uncle Peter," a 
tried friend and a mighty good citizen. 

That his mind is full of quaintness has been 
proved by his:*'Topsies and Turveys," his 
* Hole Book," and his diversified and versified 
pictures in Harper's, the Saturday Evening 
Post, and elsewhere. 

Years ago, when a young man, he was 
camping out with some friends in Colorado 
in a tent. A man had been murdered by a 
burglar in a jewelry booth or pavilion near 
by, and the campers were inclined to be 
nervous. ` 

Newell hit upon an ingenious idea to give 
the impression that their tent was a good one 
to steer clear of. He cut out a number of 
silhouettes of tough characters, in sombreros, 
and so placed them that the lamp cast their 
shadows on the sides of the tent. They 
looked like a wild lot engaged in a game of 
poker, and when Peter and his friends went 
out and looked at the effect they decided that 
they did not need the services of any of 
Pinkerton's men but could retire with easy 
minds. 

When asked to give some facts in regard to 
his life Peter Newell somewhat reluctantly 
said: *Oh, I broke out about the same time as 
the Civil War did, in a cross roads in the 
country in MacDonough County, Illinois. 
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The place hadn't any name, but its nickname 
was ‘Gungiwam.’ Our house was the only 
frame house in the place (the rest were log 
huts), and it was clapboarded with walnut. 
Expensive clapboarding, according to modern 
ideas." 

Newell left school when he was in the neigh- 
borhood of seventeen and entered upon work 
in a cigar factory. Whether he learned to 
smoke at the factory or not, he smokes at 
his work with all the skill of a professional 
smoker—if there is any such thing. 

After he had learned to make cigars that 
would sell he went to Jacksonville, Illinois, 
called there by a man who had seen his first 
attempts with the pencil and who employed 
him to make crayon enlargements of photo- 
graphs. A Peter Newell enlargement to-day 
would cost considerable money, but in those 
days "Peter Newell" on a picture didn't 
mean anything, and he no more than made 
a living out of the work. Probably they gave 
the pictures away and sold the frame! 

When he was about twenty-one he came 
on to New York and took some lessons at 
the Art Students’ League, and began send- 
ing ideas for pictures for Harper's Magazine. 
'These were redrawn by other artists, but 
after a time Peter contracted the habit of 
drawing his own pictures, and he has stuck to 
it ever since. And how Newellian they are! 

The art world lost a delightful water 
colorist when Peter found that he could 
butter his bread and even build a house by 
drawing “comics” and illustrating stories and 
books, but in his few leisure moments (for he 
is an indefatigable worker) he sometimes goes 
into the country and gives evidence of a deli- 
cate color sense and a poetic mind by his 
water-color transcriptions of nature. 

He married when he was twenty-two and 
has remained married ever since. A happy 
and contented family has grown up around 
him. 


PETER NEWELL 


Who has a real sense of the comic both in word and in picture. As a quaint and gentle 
caricaturist Mr. Newell is known all over the English-speaking world 
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SAM LOYD 
Mr. Loyd invented “ Pigs in 
In early manhood he made a puzzle in fifteen 


The best known and most successful inventor of puzzles. 


Clover” : 
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He loves to fish, he loves to play tennis, but 
perhaps he loves best of all to play chess. 

If you're looking for Peter Newell after 
nightfall, don't search New York for him 
because he won't be there. He'll likely be 
smoking a pipe or a cigar over a game of 
chess out in the wilds of New Jersey, at least 
fifteen miles from the Great White Way—or, 
to be exact, in Leonia, where his comfortable 
house has been standing for full tourteen 
years and where a little colony of illustrators 
has gathered, all of whom love Peter. 

Twice he has crossed the ocean, but he 
never studied in Europe. He has a remark- 
ably able jackknife, and if he had been born 
in Nuremburg he would probably be making 
his living to-day carving strange beasts for 
the amusement of children. 

Over six feet tall, with a whimsical face in 
the construction of which economy of flesh 
seems to have been the main point aimed at, 
with shaggy eyebrows acting as awnings over 
the kindest blue eyes, and a nose and mouth 
that suggest his own pictures, Peter Newell 
believes this is a good world. 

If the United States consisted of ninety 
million Peter Newells it would be a good 
world. 

Perhaps it is anyhow. 

CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 


SAM LOYD 


O the present writer, who never got 
the hang of a single puzzle in all 
his life without help, Sam Loyd is 
the most remarkable person in the 

world, for he has invented ten thousand 
puzzles in more than half a century of diabol- 
ical activity. He began when he was six by 
scaring the cook with ventriloqual voices in 
the kitchen chimney and taking rabbits out 
of the pockets of his mother's guests in the 
parlor. At ten he was a noted chess player 
and invented many chess problems. He 
studied to be.an engineer, along with side 
dashes into painting and drawing, languages 
and mathematics. But his propensity to 
puzzle was too much for him. While still 
almost a youth, he invented and drew a 
puzzle in fifteen minutes, printed the first 
edition at a cost of less than $5, and ulti- 
mately made $10,000. 

“Who,” says he to-day, “would Hee re- 
mained an engineer when he could make 
$10,000 in fifteen minutes? " 

At any rate, Sam Loyd didn't. He went 
into puzzle-making as a profession, and he 


has stayed in it ever since. He was born in 
1841, in Philadelphia, and is a cousin of John 
S. Sargent, the great portrait painter. His 
first puzzle to be put on the market, the one 
which brought him the big returns just men- 
tioned, was the famous Donkey puzzle. The 
pictures of two donkeys and two men are 
printed on a card. You cut the card in three 
pieces, and try to lay them in such a way that 
you put a rider on each donkey. One thou- 
sand million of these puzzles have been sold 
in the past fifty years. It used to be known 
as Barnum's Donkey puzzle, because Barnum 
bought thousands a week to distribute ahead 
of his show. Barnum himself, Sam Loyd 
says, could never remember how to do his 
own puzzle. 

Another of Loyd's “best sellers" was the 
“Fifteen Block puzzle." A still more fa- 
mous one was “Pigs in Clover," which ap- 
peared simultaneously with Mrs. Ward's 
“Robert Elsmere,” enjoyed quite as large a 
sale, and left nearly as lasting an impression 
Poor Sam Loyd, however, didn't get the 
benefit of this invention, so he says. He de- 
clares that the government wouldn't patent 
" Pigs in Clover” because the patent laws call 
for a working model, and the department 
affirmed that his model wouldn't work! So 
the market was flooded by other makers. Mr. 
Loyd is also the inventor of Parcheesi, “Get 
off the Earth," and * Teddy and the Lions,” 
a recent puzzle which shows eight lions, 
printed partly on a square card, partly on a 
circular disk revolving within the square. 
Turn the disk, and one of the lions vanishes 
from sight. The question is, where does he 
Nothing, naturally, happens to Teddy. 

These are only a few of the hundreds of 
puzzles Loyd has put upon the market. But 
for years he has conducted puzzle corners in 
various papers and magazines, also, and there 
he has drawn or written thousands more, 
many of them clever adaptations of real 
mathematical problems, which no doubt have 
played their part in training youthful minds 
to concentrate and possibly in interesting 
youthful minds in a subject usually abhorred 
—mathematics. ‘There can hardly be tcn 
men in America, at any rate, who have es- 
caped Sam Loyd's puzzles in some form or 
other, from the muscular trick of “Pigs in 
Clover" to the semi-mathematical problem of 
arranging the seven ancient Chinese Tangram 
blocks into new and strange designs. And 
Sam has a son now who is taking up the trade. 
The name of Loyd will long be mighty in 
the land. 

Sam Loyd's office is downtown in New 
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MRS. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE 
For thirty-five years a leading figure in the educational world of America. Famous as a 
kindergarten teacher and instructor of kindergartners. She studied with the widow of 
Friedrich Froebel, who founded the kindergarten 
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York, in the dim, dusty, tumble-down old 
building of the Globe newspaper. His office 
could not be made light even by washing the 
window. Sam himself, a gentle, soft-spoken, 
slyly humorous man with a white mustache, 
sits at a roll-top desk surrounded Ly a print- 
ing-press, a typewriter and the miscellane- 
ous litter of generations—papers, stereotype 
plates, drawings, magazines—piled to the 
ceiling and inundating the floors. He says he 
keeps no books. He couldn't find them, if he 
did! Inm this curious little den report says he 
has made himself a millionaire. He says 
reportlies. He does admit, however, that he 
takes frequent fliers in stocks, by way of 
varying his puzzles. He also admits that 
in the past twenty-five years he has not 
made a mistake on Wall Street. That is 
even more remarkable than the inventing 
of ten thousand puzzles. It is the solving 
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MRS. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTÉ 


RS. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE is 
a charming, white-haired old lady 
who looks at the world rather 
humorously out of a pair of very 
bright eyes, and finds it good. Although she 
has lived in America a long, long time, she 
still speaks with a strong German accent, 
which gives an added flavor to conversation 
which is always interesting and often in- 
spiring. For Mrs. Kraus has been one of the 
leading figures in the educational world of 
America for over thirty-five years, not alone 
on account of the simplicity and charm of 
her personality and the ideal quality of her 
teaching, but because she is the onc direct 
link between this country and Friedrich 
Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten. 
Born in Germany in 1836, Mrs. Kraus, 
then Miss Boelté, while still a young girl 
became interested in the Froebelian ideas of 
education and went to Hamburg to study 
with Froebel's widow, and so thoroughly was 
she imbued with the kindergarten ideals 
that Mme. Froebel, visiting her kindergarten 
later, exclaimed: ‘Oh, that Froebel could 
have seen your work! You are in truth his 
spiritual daughter." This was, of course, 
the highest praise a kindergartner could 
hope to receive, and how well Mrs. Kraus 
has deserved it all those can testify who 
have come under her influence and teach- 
ing. 
In the lives of people who are eminently 
successful in their chosen lines it is always 
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interesting to note the beginnings of their 
careers, and Mrs. Kraus gives the following 
account of her first attempt at teaching 
after her studies were completed. It was in 
England, where she went to assist a pupil of 
Froebel's who had a kindergarten there. Of 
it she said recently, *I was a timid girl at 
the time when I left my home, but my heart 
was full of yearning to do something for the 
little children. It was a very big step. 
Fifty years ago to-day the lives of thirty- 
three little children were confided to my 
care and I could not speak a word of English 
nor they of German!" Mrs. Kraus can 
smile to-day when she recalls that predica- 
ment, but it was a real one at the time, and 
this is how she overcame it. She says: "I 
hardly knew what to do, but I took some 
blocks and began to play with them, and in 
a minute they were all eager and earnest to 
learn. I knew the secret of how to deal with 
children. It was to make them active and 
to gain their love." Mrs. Kraus does not 
say that the same recipe is responsible for 
her success with her adult pupils, but their 
own testimony would lead one to believe it. 
Since 1872, when she came to America, she 
has had over 2,000 children and more than 
1,100 training students in her classes which 
she conducted with her husband, Prof. John 
Kraus, until his death in 1896, and since that 
time alone. Among her training students will 
be found the names of most of those women 
prominent in the kindergarten world to-day, 
as, for example, Miss Susan Blow, of world- 
wide reputation; Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, the 
head of the New York public school kin- 
dergartens; Miss Anna Harvey, Professor of 
Kindergarten at the Adelphi College of 
Brooklyn, and many others of equal note. 
Even to one who has not been privileged 
to study under her direction and who meets 
her in the ordinary social channels she gives 
an impression of youth and vitality that is 
amazing in a woman of her years. Her 
friends say there are few women as young 
asshe. And this sense of vitality is explained 
by a little insight into the ideals which have 
governed her life. She feels that the kinder- 
garten principles hold within themselves the 
"humanization of the peoples," and that 
this end is to be accomplished through con- 
tinuous growth, toward good and away from 
evil, to which the true educator assists those 
who come under her care. Now, to help 
others to grow continuously wiser and better 
it is necessary to take the same road one- 
self, and Mrs. Kraus’s influence over the 
young is due in large measure to the fact 
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that she is still growing along with her pupils. 
With her, “The best is yet to be.” 

A few months ago her alumnz and friends 
celebrated her "golden jubilee," as it was 
called, the anniversary of her fiftieth year of 
teaching, and on that occasion some of her 
former pupils told what her life had meant 
to them. One said: *I believe firmly that 
Mrs. Kraus has given more spirituality and 
more reality to the kindergarten work than 
all the rest of us put together. It is my 
firm belief that in her work, both with little 
children and as a trainer of young women, 
she has given to the world something that 
no other woman has given. The spirit of 
Froebel lives in Mrs. Kraus and in her work 
as I believe in none other similarly em- 
ployed." 

ELISE UNDERHILL EATON. 


A. LINCOLN FELLOWS 


" AUZON, a Colorado Frenchman, grew 
tired of seeing the rich acreage of 
the Uncompahgre valley lie burned 
and hopeless, while he could almost 

hear the roar of the Gunnison River's wasted 
waters sixteen miles away. He looked up at 
the great mountain wall between river and 
plain, and dreamed of a tunnel that would 
turn 200,000 acres of desert into green fields 
and bloomy orchards. Coming to hear of a 
thing called the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, he put his dream on paper, and sent it to 
Washington. Red tape spun its usual dreary 
length, but in time Lincoln Fellows, engineer 
in charge of the Hydrographic work for Colo- 
rado, received this telegram; “Can Gunnison 
River be connected with Uncompahgre valley 
by a tunnel?” 

Whereupon Mr. Fellows rose from his desk, 
reached down his hat, and went forth to find 
out. Of course, there was a legend that no 
one could give himself to the canyon of the 
Gunnison, and come out alive. Many men, 
red and white, had braved the menace of that 
terrific fissure, and those that escaped were 
glad to confess defeat. Mr. Fellows decided 
upon one companion, and called for a volun- 
teer, expressly stipulating that he must be a 
strong swimmer, temperate, and unmarried. 
William W. Torrence won the dangerous 
honor. Equipping themselves with rubber 
bags for instruments and provisions, and a 
pneumatic mattress that would serve the 
double purpose of bed and raft, Fellows and 
Torrence lowered themselves into the black 
depths of the Canyon. Ten days they bat- 


tled with the savage rocks and furious river—- 
sun, moon and stars a narrow strip of light 
3,000 feet above them—swimming, wading, 
climbing, clinging—beaten, bruised, half froz- 
en—they made their slow, painful way, some- 
MS taking half a day to win a scant fifty 
eet. 

They slept in cracks in the cliffs, along per- 
ilous ledges or spread their rubber mattress on 
jagged rocks that lifted out of the boiling 
waters. Time after time they gave them- 
selves to cataracts, not knowin, where the 
wild leap of the waters would land them, and 
twice they let the river's rush carry them 
through subterranean caverns, blindly trust- 
ing to the God that waits on duty. Provi- 
sions were swept away, and if it had not been 
for the capture of a wounded mountain sheep, 
their weakness could not have carried them 
beyond a certain warm cliff side. Gaunt, 
haggard, and indomitable, they went where 
man had never been before, and at the end, 
they told the whole story of adventure in this 
simple wire to Washington; “Gunnison tun- 
nel feasible; have located route.” 

That was in 1gor, and in 1909, the Gunni- 
son tunnel was formally opened, and the Un- 
compahgre desert given over to blossom. Six 
miles of tunnel, costing $5,000,000. Fellows’ 
calculations, made in pain and danger, came 
out to a hair. 

In the spring of 1910, the citizens of Denver 
organized in political revolt against the dom- 
ination of the public utility corporations. 
Water monopoly, gas monopoly, telephone 
monopoly, tramway monopoly—working in 
corrupt agreement—controlled both Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties. In previous 
elections, tramway, gas and telephone com- 
panies had obtained outrageous franchises, 
and it was now the water monopoly'sturn. It 
asked a twenty-year franchise, or offered to 
sell its plant to the city for $14,400,000, al- 
though investigation proved that the real 
purchase price would be close to $18,000,000. 

A Citizens’ ticket was put in the field. The 
platform declared for municipal ownership, a 
bond issue of $8,000,000—with which to 
either buy the old plant or build a new one— 
and a water commission to have full charge 
and all authority. Mr. Fellows, Judge Ed- 
ward Van Cise and Armour C. Anderson, 
were named as commissioners. Mr. Fellows 
tried to beg off. He had just brought his 
business to real success, and knew that muni- 
cipal office meant distraction and loss. But 
when he realized it as a public duty, there was 
no further hesitation. In the same quiet, 
resolute fashion that marked his answer to 
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A. LINCOLN FELLOWS 

An able and courageous citizen of Denver who, in his profession as an engineer, did some 
daring work in connection with laying out the Gunnison Canyon Tunnel. Lately he has 
been down in the Gunnison Canyon of politics, and has done some good work there 
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JAMES GORDON BENNETT 


Mr. Bennett, who will be seventy in May, is the son of the founder of the New York 
Herald. He has been the owner of the Herald since his father's death. Mr. Watterson 
gives us, in these pages. an interesting and authoritative view of Mr. Bennett 
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Interesting People 


the other call, he put his private profit to one 
side, and let himself down into the Gunnison 
canyon of politics. 

Against the organized strength of the two 
old parties, the Citizens' ticket won an over- 
whelming victory. The water commission- 
ers, acting under the people's “build or buy " 
instructions, commenced an immediate in- 
vestigation. The city administration piled 
obstacles in the way, and not only refused 
the commission necessary and authorized 
funds, but even withheld salaries. Big Busi- 
ness, pulling the usual strings, stirred the 
civic organizations to antagonism, and em- 
ployed every vile artifice of threat and slander 
to discourage and discredit Mr. Fellows. 

Mr. Fellows paid as little heed to lack of 
salary and funds as he did to lies and threats. 
He gave his iron strength and tireless energy 
to night and day labor, and practically turned 
his office force over to the work. The result 
was a report that proved the water company’s 
plant not worth $5,000,000, much less $18,- 
000.000: a masterly array of facts and figures 
showing Denver's ability to build a larger, 
better plant for $8,000,000, furnishing purer 
water at lower rates. 

'The people authorized the bond issue by a 
vote of 3 to 1, and then a federal judge 
stepped in with an injunction. But the law, 
where People and Privilege are concerned, 
is not the hopeless thing that it used to be. 
The fight has been carried to the higher 
courts, and Denver has every confidence of 
ultimate victory. 

It is this sort of battle—the patient, la- 
borious, often thankless struggle for equal 
justice—that calls for the best in courage and 
resolution. The nation hailed Mr. Fellows 
as a hero for his exploration of the Gunnison 
canyon. And yet,-by his own confession, a 
dozen such adventures are paltry in com- 
parison with an assault on the political in- 
trenchments of predatory wealth. 

GEORGE CREEL, 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT, 
THE YOUNGER 


O science, no art, no enterprise of 
the modern world has endured 
greater viscissitudes, or made at 
once larger gains and progress 

than the science, art and enterprise embodied 
by the profession of journalism. 
Thedistance between Franklinand Bennett, 
the elder, marking the first epoch, is as be- 
tween two hemispheres; yet the difference 
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between Bennett the elder and Bennett the 
younger is very nearly as marked. 

The founder of the New York Herald was 
the creator of the newspaper. Before him 
the daily history of yesterday was unknown. 
Even as Marconi discovered the principle of 
wireless telegraphy did Bennett discover the 
principle of news. Out of the crudest and 
most unpromising beginnings the Herald grew 
into the wondrous system which now literally 
circles the globe—the foremost and most 
influential journal in Christendom—having 
passed the London Times and left it behind 
in the race, quite distancing its home com- 
petitors in the continuity of its hold upon the 
public both in Europe and America. 

It would not be easy to find two men more 
unlike in character and method than James 
Gordon Bennett, the father, and James Gor- 
don Bennett, the son. Bennett, the elder, 
was the very apotheosis of personal journal- 
ism. Bennett, the younger, is to the last 
equation impersonal. The one was seen of 
all, at all times, and in all sorts of weather. 
The Herald was personally conducted to the 
minutest detail. lt is still personally con- 
ducted; no journal more so; but the man be- 
hind the guns is invisible. The one thing 
common to both was the instinct of news and 
the love of work; neither father nor son could 
be happy except busy; their antecedents and 
characteristics otherwise dissimilar. 

Up to his fortieth birthday Bennett, the 
elder, had seemed a failure. All things by 
turns and nothing long—inclining, however, 
to the print-shop—he at last conceived the 
idea of the Herald and developed this with 
extraordinary energy, skill and patience. In- 
heriting so great a property already made, 
Bennett, the younger, rich from the cradle, 
had, before he was forty, much enlarged it, 
and at the same time given signal examples of 
extraordinary talents and daring; had crossed 
the Atlantic in a tiny boat in midwinter, 
winning a famous race; had sent Stanley to 
Africa to find the lost Livingstone; had dis- 
patched an expedition to the North Pole; had 
laid a cable under the sea; yet had kept him- 
self in the background, like the master of the 
marionettes he was, his individuality so pal- 
pable in the office, unknown to the public, his 
identity lost in the vast mechanism of his 
beloved Herald. 

Of such a man dwelling abroad anything 
may be written and said and all sorts of 
preposterous things, fairy tales and hobgoblin 
yarns, are told, the simple truth being that, 
living like a king he labors like a king; it 
pleasing his working sense and his humor to 
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abide in the saddle as it were—his yacht his 
saddle—establishing his headquarters where 
most is doing; taking his horoscopes of affairs 
mundane and current on the spot; both the 
European and American issues of his paper 
held as firmly under his hand and rule as 
though he sat perennially at his desk in New 
York, or in Paris, being generally thousands 
of miles away. Thus his most ordinary 
habits, his customary exits and entrances, 
lend themselves to romance. Not merely 
stories, but novels have been written about 
him; the man himself as ready a subject for 
the fiction-makers as the man in the iron mask. 

He has a mansion in the beau quartier of 
Paris. Another at Beaulieu on the French 
Riviera. Acháteauin the Chantilly county. 
But he lives on his yacht, the Lysistrata, a 
sea-going palace, of which he is the proud 
“master,” having a “master’s certificate," 
and which he navigates in all waters from the 
Black Sea and the Bosporus to the Sea of 
China and the West Indies; sending wireless 
editorial orders according to the occasion; 
dissipating annually a fortune in cable tolls, 
his extra payment for living his own life in 
his own way. In person, he is a tall, hand- 
some man; yet untouched by the sense of age; 
of perfect physical and mental aplomb, used 
to the most distinguished companies, and 
easy and graceful in all. He is better known 
in London and Paris, Vienna and Berlin, than 
in New York, which he visits only at irreg- 
ular intervals, rarely remaining long enough 
for the newcomers in the Herald office to get 
more than a glimpse of their chief, that is of 
“The Commodore,” as he is known to the 
oldtimers. 

Bennett, the elder, had made the Herald 
such a power in the land that, though not al- 
ways in accord with the government, Abra- 
ham Lincoln paid him in 1865 the very un- 
usual homage of tendering him the French 
mission, which he declined. Bennett, the 
younger, has disdained preferment of every 
sort. He has maintained absolute independ- 
ence of party, though not always indifferent 


- to national and international issues. There 


have been times when he made the Herald 
effective in elections at home and on public 
opinion abroad. Placing the editorial essay 
in second or third place, the paper has shown 
its strength in its recital of facts and events, 
its correspondents chosen from the ablest men 
of the time and thrown promptly to the front 


of the prevailing interests of peace or war at 
the opportune moment. 

There is no chancellery of Europe to which 
Mr. Bennett has not ready access, nor any 
court circle to which he is not a welcome 
visitor. The very incarnation of the idea of 
publicity he is a tomb of secrets which are not 
ready to be disclosed, every nation and all 
statesmen recognizing him as a man to be 
trusted as well as an authority to be reckoned 
with. No such position is held by any other 
living journalist, or ever was held by any 
other journalist to the degree in which this 
astute and elusive man holds it. 

The secret lies of course somewhat in cir- 
cumstance and opportunity. But these he 
has made for himself. He early compre- 
hended, as his father did before him, the tre- 
mendous value of independence; the inde- 
pendence or disinterested public service; and 
he has never let go of this, or put it at the 
bidding of a party, or any group of men. 
The Herald has been and is a newspaper first, 
last and all the time. Great sums of money. 
are poured out as free as water for news, early 
news, reliable news, no matter where it hits or 
whom it hurts. -Amiable, as a rule, and sensi- 
ble, neither malicious, nor heartless, there are 
a poise and balance from year's end to year's 
end, which may be found in no other Amer- 
ican newspaper, and which in the long run 
are as beneficial as they are agrecable to the 
mass and body of readers. Hence the con- 
stituency of the Herald, whilst steadily aug- 
menting, changes less than that of its com- 
petitors, which are either less equable or more 
pragmatical. 

In the sense common to the organs of 
opinion the Herald has no editorial page. It 
rarely asserts an ipse dixit of its own. Its 
attitude is unmistakable; but it is not dog- 
matic in an effort to proselyte. It neither 
seeks to cajole nor to bully its audience; the 
rather to put the facts in the foreground and 
trust to the good sense and good feeling of 
the people to do the rest. 

The Commodore is well beloved by his 
employees, and leads a wholesome albeit a 
strenuous life; his own master in all things; 
a being of opinions, as well as an editor of 
ability; essentially a man of affairs, not an 
artist or man of letters; yet still a creature of 
moods and tenses, forcefully acute and irre- 
sistibly dominant. 

HENRY WATTERSON., 


The Meaning 


PLAIN WORDS ABOUT THE PROGRESSIVE 


POLITICAL 


of Insurgency 


MOVEMENT 


BY 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


AUTHOR OF "FOLLOWING THE COLOR LINE.’’ THE SPIRITUAL UNREST,'' ETC. 


OTHING is more suggestive in 
American political affairs to-day 
than the rapid development of the 
so-called insurgent or progressive 

movement. Both of the old parties are af- 
fected.. Among the Republicans the move- 
ment has already reached the stage of formal 
organization. The National Progressive Re- 
publican League, which came into being last 
January, has among the signers of its initial 
declaration eight United States Senators, one 
ex-Senator, sixteen members of the House 
of Representatives, six governors of States, 
and nineteen others.* 

In several States and cities vigorous organ- 
izations of political progressives have also 
appeared. In Minnesota they have held 
a State convention and formed a permanent 
association, and in New York City a lively 
insurgent club has been recently organized. 


*Unitep States Senators—Jonathan Bourne, Jr., 
Oregon; Joseph L. Bristow, Kansas; Norris Brown, Nebraska; 
Albert B. Cummins, Iowa; Moses E. Clapp, Minnesota; 
le M. Dixon, Montana; A. J. Gronna, North Dakota; 

obert M. La Follette, Wisconsin. 

Governors—Chester H. Aldrich, Nebraska; Jos. M. Carey 
Wyoming; Hiram W. Johnson, California; Francis E. McGov- 
ern, Wisconsin; Chase S. Osborn, Michigan; W. R. Stubbs, 
Kansas. 

CoNcRESSMEN—Henry Allen Cooper, Wisconsin; W. J. 
Carey, Wisconsin; C. R. Davis, Minnesota; E. H. Hubbard, 
Iowa; G. N. Haugen, Iowa; Irvine L. Lenroot, Wisconsin; 
C. A. Lindbergh, Minnesota; Victor Murdock, Kansas; E. H. 
Madison, Kansas; E. A. Morse, Wisconsin; John M. Nelson, 
Wisconsin; George W. Norris, Nebraska: Miles Poindexter, 
Washington; Frei S. Tackson, Kansas; William Kent, Cali- 
fornia; Wiiliam L. LaFollette, Washington. 

OTHER SiGNERS—Alfred L. Baker, Illinois; Rav Stan- 
nard Baker, Massachusetts; Albert J. Beveridge, Ex-U. S. 
Senator, Indiana; Charles R. Crane. Illinois; Louis D. 
Brandeis, Massachusetts; Frank L. Dingley, Maine: James R. 
Garfield, Ohio; Hugh T. Halbert, Minnesota; Francis J. 
Heney, California; Fred C. Howe. New York; E. Clarence 
Jones. New York; Geo. S. Loftus, Minnesota; Fremont Older, 
California; Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania; Amos Pinchot, 
James A. Peterson, Minnesota; George L. Record, New Jersey; 
Gilbert E. Roe, New York; W.S. "Ren, Oregon; Merle D. 
Vincent, Colorado; William Allen White, Kansas. 
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A similar defection, though not yet so thor- 
oughly crystallized, is rapidly developing in 
the Democratic party. The recent fight of 
Governor Woodrow Wilson upon the old 
New Jersey machine shows how deep the 
feeling has grown among Democrats. A simi- 
lar struggle of insurgent Democrats in the 
New York Legislature, led by young Senator 
Roosevelt, has attracted wide attention. 


Its Extraordinary Growth 


When Colonel Roosevelt was on his speak- 
ing tour in the Middle West last September, 
some one asked him what an insurgent was. 

* An insurgent,” he said, “is a progressive 
who is exceeding the speed limit.” 

Whether exceeding the speed limit of pro- 
gressiveness, as the Colonel might establish 
it, or not, it is a fact that there is to-day in 
American politics no more virile and courage- 
ous group of men than these Western insur- 
gents, none with a clearer, sharper, more 
definite platform of principles. 

About seven years ago I made a some- 
what extended expedition through the West, 
studying the railroad question, which was 
just then rising to national prominence. 
Railroad rebates, especially in connection 
with the up-building of the Standard Oil 
Company and the Beef Trust, were being 
widely discussed: and there was beginning 
to be a suffocating sense of the incubus of 
money control in politics. A few little fires 
of revolt had begun to blaze up here and 
there in the darkness; a few guerillas had 
taken to the hills. But for the most part the 
country was thoroughly well pacified. It 
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` was enjoying unexampled prosperity. The 
nation’s god was the captain of industry, and 
Mark Hanna was his prophet. 

An “incendiary little demagogue named 
La Follette”—I am quoting from a publica- 
tion of that year—was indeed causing some 
momentary disturbance in Wisconsin; but it 
was not unreasonable to believe that he 
would soon go the way of another unsavory 
person—Pingree of Michigan, who had dared 
to challenge the old-time system of boss 
control. ‘Chere were also little areas of re- 
volt—barricades or street riots, as it were-— 
in two or three cities. A number of men in 
Chicago had organized a Municipal Voters’ 
League, and had begun to ask the most 
impertinent questions of candidates who were 
chosen in the time-honored way by the grand 
old parties. 

I remember at that time how hard it was to 
find any real signs of revolt, any thorough- 
going knowledge of conditions. For the 
most part everything was black darkness; 
only a lone fighter was contending here and 
there against overwhelming odds. I recall 
journeying down to a little country town in 
Minnesota to talk with the fighting editor of 
a local newspaper, and of driving out four 
miles from the railroad in Iowa to see the 
fighting leader of a farmers' organization. 

Since that time what changes have been 
wrought! How that revolt has spread! The 
guerillas of the hills have now become the 
commanders of well-disciplined forces! 

Look now across the country. There is no 
city of any consequence in all the land that is 
not on fire with the new idea, that is not strug- 
gling toward freedom from the old evil con- 
trol. Scores of cities have now adopted the 
new commission form of government and 

. every election shows remarkable gains. In 
the States a similar movement has been going 
forward. No fewer than nincteen governors 
out of the forty-six can be called militant 
progressives, fighting for the new era. In no 
fewerthantwenty-fivelegislatures theradicals 
hold the balance of power in either one or both 
of the houses. 

As to the National Government, results are 
still fresh in our minds. Not two years ago, 
Aldrich and Cannon and all that they stood 
for were in absolute control of Congress. 
‘To-day, even in the last session of the old 
Congress, there are about forty members of 
the House of Representatives who may be 
called genuine progressives; and a dozen or 
more of the Senators. 

In the new Congress, elected last fall, the 
progressive element is still more powerful. 


It is almost magical, this change, this 
awakening, this response to new moral and 
spiritual appeals. And yet, to one who 
studies the movement carefully, the sudden- 
ness of the overturn is not, after all, so sur- 
prising. Nor has it been as pn as it seems 
at first glance. 


Three Great Waves 


The present movement is the third wave of 
political insurgency which has swept the 
country since the Civil War. We have been 
long in preparation for these apparently 
swift victories, and they represent no mere 
emotional revival or overturn, but the results 
of a deep-rooted, far-determined, slow-grow- 
ing movement of the whole people. If it 
were a sudden upheaval, we might well dis- 
trust it; but it is not a sudden upheaval. 

To discover the real beginnings of the in- 
surgent movement we must go back some 
thirty-five years. At that time the country 
was just beginning to turn its attention away 
from the slavery question with which it had 
been grappling for almost half a century. It 
had heard nothing but slavery, thought of 
nothing but slavery, struggled over nothing 
but slavery. 

The moment the slavery question ceased 
to dominate men’s minds, the next great 
problem—that of capitalism—thrust itself 
almost violently forward. Its first notable 
political manifestation arose in the late ’70’s 
and early '8o's under the name of the Green- 
back party. 

Those old Greenbackers, and the Populists 
who followed them, in their agitation against 
railroad and corporation abuses raised the 
issue which is to-day and will be for years to 
come the predominant issue in American 
politics—the regulation of wealth. They first 
asked, “Shall this government be a govern- 
ment by the people, or a government by 
monied interests?” 

It is surprising to find how nearly those 
visionaries, demagogues and “long hairs," as 
they were called in their day, outlined the 
issues on which the insurgents of both the 
Republican and Democratic parties are now 
standing. Let me give here the Greenback 
platform of 1880, when James B. Weaver 
of Iowa ran for the Presidency, receiving 
308,000 votes: 

r. “Fiat money. 

2. An eight-hour law for labor. 

3. Inspection and government supervision 

of : actories, mines and workshops. 
. Against importation of cheap labor. 
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s. Against land grants to railroads and 
corporations. : 

6. For regulation of interstate commerce. 

7. For a graduated income tax. 

8. For more direct power of the people over 
their government. 

Save upon the money question, it is signifi- 
cant that the insurgents of the Middle West 
accept almost all of the planks of the old 
Greenback and Populist platforms. Upon 
the tariff question they are far more radical 
than the Greenbackers ever were. Some of 
their other specific demands, as for popular 
elections of Senators, direct primaries, the 
referendum and recall, would probably have 
shocked even the most radical of those old 
agitators. 

This was the first great wave of insurgency. 
It attracted popular attention; it set men to 
thinking. But the people were poor after the 
war; men who would naturally have been 
leaders of new movements found an outlet for 
their restlessness in developing the immense 
empire of the West. Moreover, we are not 
an excitable people; we move slowly, cau- 
tiously; like the man from Missouri, we must 
be shown. The people of the country sat like 
some vast silent jury awaiting the full pres- 
entation of the evidence. A good deal of 
proof came with the panic of 1893 and its 
accompanying strikes, its Coxey’s armies, 
and its general demoralization. Out of that 

grew the second great wave of insurgency— 
the Bryan free-silver movement of 1896 and 
following years. The second wave was far 
greater than the first, but it did not quite 
break over the strong ramparts of entrenched 
capitalism. The captains on guard, Hanna 
and Quay and Aldrich and Platt, were too 
strong, too able. 

Nor was the jury of the people fully satis- 
fied. “A people must be brewed as in 
a mortar before they believe." There had to 
be more evidence still, and that came in the 
remarkable exposures of the muck-rakers— 
Miss Tarbell’s “History of the Standard Oil 
Company"; the stories of the doings of the 
beef trust, the railroads and the coal trust; 
the disclosures regarding private car monopo- 
lies; Governor Hughes's investigations of the 
life insurance companies; and the disclosures 
of the shame of the cities. 

In all this movement Theodore Roosevelt 
played a great part: he hammered home day 
after day the forgotten moralities; his was 
the part of the prophet and preacher, and he 
played it well. 

They were unpalatable facts which the 
muck-rakers presented, but they were facts; 
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proof was piled upon proof, certainty was 
added to certainty, so that even the pros- 
perous and naturally conservative jury of 
the whole people was thoroughly convinced. 
And now we are in the midst of the third great 
wave of political insurgency; and this wave, 
please God, is going over the ramparts; 
something must and will be done. 


The Present Situation 


One of the richest and most expressive 
terms that has come out of the present strug- 
gle is the word “stand-pat” or “stand- 
patter” as applied in politics. It describes 
with rare definitiveness the opposition which 
the present progressive movement has to 
meet. It implies the attitude of the man who 
is satisfied and secure. It is the baron in his 
tower, the king in his walled city. 

“T’ve made my money with the Constitu- 
tion as it is, with political parties as they are; 
therefore the Constitution and the parties are 
right. I want no changes." 

Armed with this logic the stand-patter sits 
behind his fortifications. Advance any argu- 
ment for change and he will immediately re- 
ply that you are un-American, that you are 
unconstitutional, and wind up finally with the 
threat that if you continue your demands for 
change, prosperity will instantly cease, busi- 
ness will be ruined. His arguments always 
get back to the statistics of bank clearings, 
cost of pig iron and gifts to philanthropic 
purposes—until one sometimes feels like 
crying out as Carlyle did when the business 
men of his day argued the prosperity of the 
cotton trade against the first feeble demands 
that the lives of women and children in the 
mills be protected. Said Carlyle: 

“Deliver me these rickety, perishing souls 
of infants and let your cotton trade take its 
chances!” 

The organizations of both old parties are 
still incontrolof thestand-pat element—a uni- 
fied element, which understands exactly what 
it wants and cares not an iota for party names 
and party principles. On the other hand, 
insurgents or progressives, divided between 
the two parties, are still fighting one another 
under the old standards. The Republican 
insurgents, under La Follette, Cummins, 
Bristow, and others, with loyalty toward thcir 
old party, are struggling to get control of that 
party; the Democratic insurgents, under 
Woodrow Wilson, Judge Lindsey, Brand 
Whitlock, and others, are struggling to get con- 
trol of that party. There is little or no differ- 
ence of principle between these leaders. They 
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want the same things, and yet they are parted 
by old, absurd and meaningless party lines. 

That situation cannot last. There must 
be a coming together; there must be a pro- 
gressive party, a party made up of progres- 
sive men, advocating progressive principles 
and fighting to the end for progressive re- 
sults. Its name may possibly be Republican; 
but one who seeks to see the whole situation 
may well doubt it. There is too much bitter 
history connected with both of the old party 
names; too much prejudice in the South, too 
much partisanship in the North. What is 
needed is a new progressive party which shall 
unite all the progressives of the country. 
Said Governor Wilson of New Jersey re- 
cently: 

“If somebody could draw together the lib- 
eral elements of both parties in this country 
he could build up a party which could not be 
beaten in a generation, for the very reason 
that we would all join it." 

Everywhere I have been in the Middle 
West I have heard from progressives this 
same talk of a new alignment-—irom Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans. And every- 
where progressive Democrats have been 
helping progressive Republicans and vice 
versa. As Judge Lindsey, a Democrat, said, 
when he was speaking for Johnson and Kent, 
the insurgent candidates in California: 

“T consider it the urgent duty of a progres- 
sive Democrat to help with all his might to 
elect the insurgent Republicans whenever the 
Republican represents the cause of the people 
as against the cause of privilege." 

The time has arrived when it would require 
only a slight shock, a little spark, to fire the 
waiting train and bring the elements to- 
gether. It may come in the battles of the 
new Congress; it may come in the Republi- 
can convention of 1912. It requires no very 
vivid imagination to see the progressives in 
that convention, balked in their efforts to 
control the party, marching out of the hall to 
form a convention of their own. 

Whatever form the new alignment takes, 
the principles upon which it will fight are 
alrcady perfectly clear. 

In every reform movement the platform 
is made up of two distinct elements: first, 
the political program; second, the economic 
program. 


What the Insurgents Want 
The emphasis of the insurgent movement 


is upon the political end of the platform. The 
Socialists, on the other hand, have their eyes 
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chiefly fixed on the economic program. The 
Socialist sees vividly what he wants to get— 
off there in the future—but he doesn’t know 
just how to get it. The insurgent, on the 
other hand, is not so clear as to what economic 
reforms are necessary. In fact, his economic 
program is often hazy, but he knows and feels 
that something is vitally wrong and must be 
changed. The Socialist would leap in the 
dark, would overturn everything at once in 
his haste to arrive. The insurgent, on the 
other hand, would build his political machin- 
ery very carefully before he attempts to grind 
out economic results. 

The insurgent movement at the present 
time bears somewhat the same relationship to 
the Socialists that the Republican party of 
1856 bore to the Abolitionists. You will re- 
member that the chief concern of the early 
Republicans was political in its nature: save 
the Union, preserve the government at all 
hazards. It was not until 1863, seven years 
after the Republican party came into being, 
that it was ready to meet the economic and 
moral problem which the Abolitionists had 
been advancing, that of wiping out property 
in human life. 

The insurgents, in the same way, are now 
meeting the political-problem of popular gov- 
ernment. The insurgent says: This should 
be a democracy; the people should govern. 
They do not govern now. How can I change 
the system so that they will govern? Thus 
the essence of the insurgent program is to 
bring about real democratic government; and 
he is very clear about how to go about it. 
He says: 

Give us direct nominations. 

Give us the initiative, referendum and 
recall. 

Give us a simpler form of control in cities— 
the commission form of government and the 
short ballot. 

Give us direct election of delegates to 
national conventions with opportunity for 
the voter to express his choice for President 
and Vice President. 

Give us direct election of United States 
Senators, and that will help not only in secur- 
ing democratic national legislation but will 
enable us also to control in some measure 
the appointments to the federal judiciary-— 
through that provision of the Constitution 
which gives the Senate power to confirm or 
reject the President's appointments to the 
bench. 

Give us a stringent corrupt practices act. 

Now, this is a pure political program. The 
insurgent believes that once the people get 
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the power they can be trusted to use it prop- 
erly. If the people wish then to adopt any 
part or all of the Socialist economic program, 
well and good. If, on the other hand, the 
people turn out to be economically more con- 
servative than some of the extreme radicals 
desire, also well and good. It is a people's 
government, and this is the democratic spirit. 

It may, indeed, happen that the referen- 
dum, which is now invoked as an extreme 
radical measure, may in time come to be 
invoked by the conservatives to prevent too 
rapid changes, as is now the case in Switzer- 
land. 

As to the economic program of the 
progressives, there are somewhat divergent 
opinions. I have talked during the past two 
years with nearly all of the insurgent leaders 
in both parties. In a general way their pro- 
gram includes these economic planks: 

They believe in a much lower tariff. 

They believe in the conservation of the 
national resources. 

They believe in postal banks and in a par- 
cels post. 

They believe in stringent regulation of 
public utilities of all kinds, and some of them 
are at the point of demanding public owner- 
ship of such utilities. 

These economic beliefs are pretty general, 
and there are also many progressives who are 
interested in securing a national income tax, 
the reform of the currency, radical reforms in 
methods of taxation, and the enactment of 
laws regarding the purity of food and public 
health. 

But the distinguishing feature of the insur-* 
gent movement is not its economic program, 
but its belief in people, its confidence in 
democratic government. It is the function 
of the new movement to forge the tools of 
democracy, to open the road to such idealism 
in our economic arrangements as the people 
may be able to rise to. For a political party 
this seems to me to be a nearly perfect pro- 
gram—something upon which all progres- 
sives can get together. 


La Follette's Prophecy Come True 


It is little short of amazing how many men 
of courage and ability have arisen to meet 
the new demand for leadership. A whole 
new group of leaders has developed within 
ten years—Roosevelt, La Follette, Cummins, 
Pinchot, Garfield, Bristow, Wilson of New 
Jersey, Judge Lindsey, ex-Governor Lind of 
Minnesota, Bass of New Hampshire, Poin- 
dexter of Washington, Kent and Johnson of 
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California, Osborn of Michigan, and many 
other men of both parties. 

Perhaps the foremost figure at present— 
the most nearly representative of the move- 
ment, and the oldest of the leaders—is La 
Follette of Wisconsin. 

La Follette has been before the people of 
the country now for over twenty years. At 
first he was regarded as a sort of incendiary, 
a destroyer of institutions; but, taking his 
stand squarely on the platform of popular 
government, he made his fight first in his own 
State, then in the nation. He was a poor 
man then, as he is a poor man now, and he has 
had against him all the enormous power of 
the united corporations of his State. He has 
had against him, moreover, the powerful 
machine leadership in his own party, who re- 
garded his efforts at first with contempt. 
He fought them all, with all their money 
and their power. He fought them by going 
straight to the people, by talking to the peo- 
ple early and late. 

When he had won in Wisconsin, he went to 
Washington as the Senator from his State. 
Here again he found himself alone fighter, and, 
if the odds of money and power were against 
him in Wisconsin, they were now doubly 
against him in Washington. In that “ Mil- 
lionaires’ Club" he was, at first, practically 
the only man who stood for popular rights. 
Every device was used to cajole or flatter 
or coerce him—all to no avail. They used 
against him the almost irresistible force of 
social ostracism. When he arose to speak his 
colleagues would seek the lobbies and leave 
him talking to empty seats. Who that heard 
it will ever forget the occasion on which he 
spoke on the railroad bill? It was in April, 
1906. The galleries were crowded to hear 
him, but the seats of many of his colleagues 
were empty. Finally Senator La Follette 
burst out with these prophetic words, uttered 
in a voice charged with emotion: 

“Mr. President, I pause in my remarks to 
say this. I cannot be wholly indifferent to 
the fact that Senators by their absence at this 
time indicate their want of interest in what 
I may have to say upon this subject. The 
public is interested. Unless this important 
question is rightly settled seats now tempora- 
rily vacant may be permanently vacated by 
those who have the right to occupy them at 
this time." (Applause in the galleries.) 

That prophecy has become almost literally 
true. The old guard has vanished utterly 
before that puff of applause in the people's 
gallery. 

Such a fight as this, consistent, uncom- 
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promising, exhibiting supreme faith in de- 
mocracy, is enough to awaken admiration 
even among those who do not agree with 
La Follette, who do not believe in democracy. 
One of the most reactionary newspapers in 
the country is the Chicago Inter Ocean—the 
organ of Lorimer, of Illinois. And -yet the 
Inter Occan knows courage, consistency, viril- 
ity when it sees it. I reprint this editorial 
from its columns: 


LA FOLLETTE'S "IRON BRIGADE" 


Let us give credit where it is due. We do not know 
of any political leader with whose principles we more 
thoroughly disagree, or whose aims we feel it a duty 
more strenuously to oppose, than the principles and 
aims of the Hon. Robt. M. La Follette of Wisconsin. 

Nevertheless we rise to remark, after reading our 
correspondent’s latest report of the Wisconsin cam- 
paign, that the most efficient, the most sternly disci- 
plined and steadily courageous political organization 
in the United States to-day is that of which Senator 
La Follette is the despotic master. 

Mr. La Follette is the really dangerous insurgent who 
must be reckoned with as long as he lives. Cummins 
may fall into a panic, as he did in his Chicago speech. 
Roosevelt may flinch, as he did when in New York he 
praised the same Payne-Aldrich tariff that he con- 
demncd in the West. 

La Follette and his followers are not built that way. 
They do not set their hands to the plow and then 
turn back. They go through to the end of the furrow. 
For example, when in the insurgent uprising in the 
House last winter the logical next step was to turn the 
Speaker out of the chiar, the La Follette men did not 
run to cover like the others. They marched straight 
up to the breastworks and fell across them. 

These men do not seem to regard the issues their 
leader is forever raising as mere expedients to win with. 
They seem to regard them as principles to win with if 
possible, to get beaten for if necessary, and to fight for 
always. They speak cheerfully of getting beaten as 
part of the game. 

Wisconsin's proudest memory of the Civil War is 
her Iron Brigade, on whose valor pivoted the fortunes 
of Gettysburg. Only three of its seven regiments 
were from Wisconsin, but they were its backbone. 

Something of its spirit seems to have descended to 
the La Follette brigade in politics. We hold its cause 
irrational and destructive, but it fights with a courage 
and discipline that command our admiration. 


Few men in our public life, indeed, have 
been able to inspire such a personal following 
as La Follette. He has gripped the people of 
his State, and indeed the people of the whole 
Middle West. Early and late, he has talked 
popular government, he has fought privilege 
and struggled with machine rule. He is not 


yet well known in the East. And while he 
has been regarded and is still regarded in the 
East as too radical for a wide national leader- 
ship, he has yet seen the country coming 
steadily around to his views. Asa matter of 
fact, he is never revolutionary, never vision- 
ary, for he has never yet proposed any plan 
that he has not submitted to the people of 
his State and tried out and tempered in the 
fire of public discussion. 

And yet La Follette is still more or less a 
sectional leader and a sectional hero; he is 
not yet a national figure in the sense that 
Roosevelt is. In fact the insurgent move- 
ment itself, while it is spreading rapidly, is still 
more or less a sectional movement—a Western 
movement. It had its beginnings among the 
farmers, and it is still mare or less a movement 
of the men of the country districts. It has 
not yet secured a solid foothold in the larger 
cities. 

Nearly all of its leaders come from the 
country or from comparatively small towns. 
Several of them are farmers. The result has 
been that in most of the States where there 
has been a vigorous insurgent movement the 
cities have in part expressed their progressive- 
ness, not by supporting the insurgent ticket, 
but by selling the Socialistic vote. Witness 
Milwaukee, where Berger, the first Socialist 
to be elected to Congress (an able and useful 
leader), defeated the insurgent candidate in 
a fair fight. Similarly, all the insurgent 
States—California, Minnesota, Washington, 
Indiana and others—have shown large in- 
creases in the Socialist vote in the cities. 
` The explanation of this is, of course, clear 
enough. The economic pressure in the cities 
is far more severe than in the country, and 
those who are oppressed turn naturally to the 
party having the strongest and most evident 
program of economic reform. The country 
can wait and build tools; the city can't wait, 
or thinks it can't. 

What the progressive movement needs now 
is to draw together and unite country insur- 
gents with city insurgents upon a thoroughly 
democratic political program. Thestrugglehas 
only just begun. The next six years will show 
great changes in this countrv. May we face 
them with clear insight and with stout hearts. 
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R. MARTIN would have said 
that the direct cause of Phoebe’s 
visit to New York was a letter. 


. Phoebe would have said that 
it was a book. As for the indirect causes, 
if she had conducted him through the laby- 
rinth of choked and broken pillars which 
was the ruin of her simple girl psychology, 
Mr. Martin would not have been more 
puzzled than Phoebe herself. She wrote 
Sylvia Gordon that Mrs. Raeburn's invita- 
tion and Henri Murger's “La Vie de Bo- 
héme” came *'as if sent by fate at the psy- 
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chological moment." A conversation with 
her father cleared up much to him. 

“Father,” she said, “I think I will go on 
to New York. I’ve made up my mind to 
stay a month or maybe longer. I know other 
people there besides the Raeburns—Tom and 
Eleanor Hight and Augusta Pugh." 

“I think it would be a very good idea to 
go away from home for a while, Phoebe," 
Mr. Martin answered immediately. — It 
seemed to him that he made that remark in 
a perfectly natural tone of voice. But 
Phoebe came over and seated herself on the 
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side of his chair. She continued the con- 
versation with one arm about her father's 
neck. “Now, father, don't think I'm going 
because I'm sad. I'm only restless. Father, 
Ill tell you a secret. I'm just dying for a 
sort of Bohemian existence for a while. And 
New York is Bohemia from all I've read 
about it. Did you ever know any really 
truly Bohemians, father?" 

“No,” Mr. Martin said with decision. 
* Bohemia, as a resort, has come into fash- 
ion since my salad days. It really isn't a 
country, Phoebe, or even a state of mind. 
It's a disease. No, I've never lived there. 
You see, I married very young, and, as far 
as I can gather, there's nothing so wither- 
ing to the free air of Bohemia as a breath 
of matrimony." 

“Well, father, you'l have to admit," 
Phoebe retorted with a flash of the old 
Phoebe, “that marriage does make people 
awfully stupid. I don't see why it should, 
either. But, honestly and truly, father, 
when I study the married people in May- 
wood, it's enough to make me vow to be an 
old maid all my life. "They're so contented! 
Don't you hate contented people, father? 
Why, nobody here seems to have an idea 
above making a good home, giving the 
children an education and sort of keeping 
an eye on Maywood and the country at 
large.” 

“After all,” Mr. Martin said meekly, 
“that’s some job, Phoebe." 

“Anybody ought to be able to do it 
with one hand tied," Phoebe announced 
with scorn. 

“Bertha,” Mr. Martin said later, “what 
do you think Phoebe wants to do now? 
She wants to lead a Bohemian existence for 
a while." 

It was solong before Mrs. Martin spoke 
that Mr. Martin finally looked at her in 
apprehension. But, as often happened, 
when her comment came it was a surprise 
to him. “Well, Edward, I know you'll be 
astonished, but I don't blame that child at 
all. I've had that same feeling again and 
again myself. Do you know what my 
favorite stories in the magazines are? About 
groups of young people—artists and singers 
and actors and writers— meeting every 
night at an Italian restaurant, and the 
love stories that grow out of them. I often 
wish I'd had an experience like that. At 
first I used to think that there must be 
something wicked about that kind of life. 
But now, when I read those stories, I al- 
ways feel as if Pd missed something. Not 
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that I'd give up one hour of our married 
life. 

“Well, I guess we won't have to think of 
Phoebe's getting married yet awhile," Mr. 
Martin said. And, inconsistently, he sighed. 
“T did hope that she and Tug would— But 
now he never comes here, or not since——”’ 

He was approaching a subject virtually 
taboo between them. ‘Now, let's not think 
of that, father," Mrs. Martin interjected. 
* Phoebe's all right now. That experience 
with Professor Hazeltine was dreadful, but 
a girl's first love affair is more than likely to 
be unhappy. Think of Fannie Todd and 
Nellie Downing and Flossie Burnham! And 
Phoebe's been so plucky about it! She 
wouldn't go away at first. That's like her— 
to stay on the spot and fight it out. And 
now that she's willing to go shows that the 
worst is over." 

"Yes, she's game. I give her credit for 
that. But she seems so listless and idle," 
Mr. Martin answered. “It seems as if she'd 
never get over it." 

“She is over it," Mrs. Martin said with 
the quiet certainty of conviction. "But in 
the meantime something else has happened. 
It isn't alone that terrible experience that's 
made the change—Phoebe became a woman 
in a night, as you might say. It'sasif she'd 
been promoted suddenly to an upper class 
in the middle of the term—she can't seem 
to get the hang of anything. It's trying to 
adjust herself that makes her so strange." 

* Hasn't she ever said anything about it 
to you since that night?" Mr. Martin asked. 

*She's never breathed a word," Mrs. 
Martin answered. “That’s Phoebe. She's 
the kind that talks all the time about little 
things But let some big thing come along 
and she shuts right up. I ant her to go to 
New York—I think it will do her any amount 
of good. New York people are so different, 
too. They go so much. They'll do any- 
thing to make it gay for Phoebe. Oh, it's 
almost an act of Providence!" 

Perhaps the interstices in this talk and in 
Phoebe's conversation with her father can be 
best filled by the following notes: 


Dear SYLVIA: 

It is all settled, and I'm off Thursday for New 
York to investigate la vie de Bohème. I told 
father and mother that I'd be gene a month. 
But if I like it, I shall stay all winter. Oh, 
Sylvia, I am so desperately unhappy! I feel 
reckless. One thing I'd like to say, although I 
know I needn't to vow. Of course it was 
an accident your coming upon me just after 
Tug proposed to me that time. I know you 
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wouldn't mention it, but please don't even 
remember it. I feel as if a girl ought to be as 
secret about such things as a man. Above all 
things, don't let Tug suspect that you know. 
And be awfully good to him. P. M. 


DEAREST MOTHER: 

This is really my first chance to write a long 
letter. For, oh, the last three days have been so 
gay! Tell father that with my usual luck I 
landed right in the heart of Bohemia. But I'll 
return to that later. And in the meantime Ill 
tell you about— 

Mother, I thought I knew what luxury was 
before I came to New York. For oí course the 
Warburton house and the Marsh place are per- 
fectly beautiful. Also Marblehead was simply 
filled with lovely homes. Then again, when we 
were abroad, Mrs. Warburton often stayed at 
very expensive hotels. But Mrs. Raeburn lives 
on a scale of magnificence that I have read about 
only in novels. That hurried lunch that we had 
in passing through when I came home from 
Europe could give you no idea of the resources 
of her houschold—well, it’s what in novels they 
call an “establishment.” I have not yet got the 
run of the servants—there must be sixteen. I 
have always wondered how many maids you had 
to have before you could get a butler, how 
many butlers it took to make a coachman, how 
many coachmen to make a footman. Not that 
Mrs. Raeburn has coachmen or footmen. She 
hasn’t. But she has a French chauffeur and 
three motors. Mother, I wish you could see 
their touring car. Ern Martin would simply 
have to be tied. I don’t know whether you 
could be operated on for appendicitis in it, but 
you could do anything else. Cosmetics, writing 
materials, sewing things, books, papers, maga- 
zines, a medicine case, a tea table—and always a 
bunch of fresh flowers in a hanging vase. 

I guess the easiest way to tell you what I've 
done is to describe the program of my day. In 
the first place, I have a suite of rooms all to my- 
self—that is, a living room, chamber, dressing 
room and bath—all in white and pink, with 
closets enough to stock a hotel and electric 
lights in every one of them, and furnished— 
mother, it looks like a stage setting. Every 
morning about nine in comes a maid with my 
breakíast (which I'm supposed to eat in bed) 
on a tray. But I cannot for the life of me eat 
that way, so the moment she's gone I hop out, 
spread the things on a table and devour every 
blessed morsel she's brought me. I wish I could 
pause to tell you about the wonderful china 
and the Sheffield plate, but if I stop for details 
Ill never get anywhere. In the morning I go 
to art exhibitions or shopping or walk with the 
children in Central Park and feed the animals in 
the menagerie. Lunch comes about two. In 
Maywood we would call it a dinner party. Tea 
comes at five. If we have it at home, somebody 
always seems to come in. Sometimes they ask 
to sec the children. And in that case down come 
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Angela, Marjorie and Phyllis, in white cob- 
webby írocks and pettiskirts, white stockings 
and white shoes, all floating golden curls, tied 
with rose ribbons, carrying their toys and fol- 
lowed by their pets—their toys great woolly 
lambs and great golden-haired dollies dressed 
just as extravagantly as they; their pets two 
white spitz dogs and a mammoth white Angora 
cat. When that blonde procession comes stream- 
ing into the great dark, shadowy, wainscoted 
library, I always feel as if I were living in a 
fairy tale. And for the tea itself, I never heard 
of such sandwiches or dreamed of such cakes— 
it’s fairy food, all right. 

Generally, however, we go out to tea—to 
Sherry’s, or Del’s, or the Plaza, or the Gotham. 
Mrs. Raeburn always tells Henri to drive slowly 
up and down the Avenue for about half an 
hour so that I can see the spectacle, and she sits 
beside me and points out celebrities—opera 
people, actors, society folks, writers, painters— 
it’s just as if “ Who's Who in America ” was pa- 
rading past. And such a picture asit is! You feel 
just as if, way up there, a huge giant were shaking 
out of an enormous cornucopia carriages and 
hansoms and taxis and motors of every de- 
scription, all filled with gorgeously dressed 
women. And such beauties, too! Only, mother, 
I don’t exactly know how to describe my sensa- 
tions. But when you're walking in Boston and 
you see a woman dressed extremely, and con- 
spicuous in every sense of the word, you know 
that she's not a nice person and that's all there 
is to it. But in New York they all look that 
way. Why, you feel as if everybody's nice or no- 
body's nice. I give it up. But, anyway, I don’t 
care as long as they make such pictures. And 
they do literally make pictures of themselves— 
hand-painted in every sense of the word. Every- 
body seems to paint. Mrs. Raeburn does for 
dinner. And last night Felice, who’s her maid 
and who waits on me by inches, coaxed me to 
let her put a little color on my face. I said yes, 
just for fun, and it looked so pretty I let it stay. 
(Now tell Father Martin that he needn’t go right 
up in the air, for I shall sever do it again. I just 
wanted to see how it looked. But I didn’t feel 
right all the evening.) 

Now about Bohemia! All that’s necessary to 
prove to you that I'm living in that wonderful 
country is to tell you the names of the great 
people I’m meeting. Mrs. Raeburn has given 
two dinner parties for me. She had a long talk 
with me when I first came and she said she would 
like to give a dance. But I told her I much pre- 
ferred the dinner parties, for I had never been to 
one. Besides, I got enough dancing in Maywood. 

At the first one, the guests of honor were 
Perugio, the wonderful Italian tenor. and Blanche 
Hokeby, the novelist. You must have read 
some of her stories, mother. She writes awfully 
clever ones—you're never quite sure what she's 
driving at and they almost always end before 
they're begun. He was a big. black, bounding 
giant of a man, so full of life that he looks as if a 
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sick person could be made well just by touching 
him. She's the kind of a woman that you know 
you'll think is beautiful the third time you've 
seen her. She looks like one of those high-art 
photographs—as if the print hadn't been devel- 
oped quite enough. "They talked wonderfully— 
only they're so different. When Perugio talks 
you feel as if an electric fan were playing magnet- 
ism over you. And when she talks, you feel the 
way you do when you're standing on a railroad 
platform and an express rushes by—sort of 
pulled into her personality. Somehow, they got 
to trading hard-luck stories in regard to how 
they got started. Perugio was awfully funny. 
He told with the most utmost simplicity how he 
began as a sort of singing waiter in an Italian 
: café and he illustrated with the dishes what 
fierce breaks he made in serving. And he seemed 
to be proud as a lion over the number of plates 
he could balance on his arm. ‘‘Those were the 
happiest days of my life, though," he said, “the 
days of the first applause.” 

Mrs. Hokeby told all about the little Western 
mining camp in which she was brought up, and 
how she used to write rocking the baby's cradle 
with her foot. She was dreadfully poor then, 
only getting about one story in sixteen accepted. 
"But those were wonderful times," she said, 
* those days of the first acceptances and the first 
checks." After dinner we went into the music 
room and she sang some cowboy songs for 
Perugio—" The Dying Cowboy" and “Sam 
Bass" are all that I can remember. He was 
perfectly delighted with them and in return he 
sang some peasant songs for her—just the ones 
he used to sing when he was a waiter. After- 
ward he happened to come and sit beside me. 
As he approached me, it all came over me, with 
a feeling that, somehow, there was magic in it, 
that here was Perugio—the only Perugio—that 
Boston is just dying to hear, and that I could 
go back to Maywood and tell them all about 
him. I don't know how I looked, but he said, 
“Have a care, mademoiselle, or your eyes will 
leap out." And I said, “Well, how would you 
feel if you'd never been any nearer to yourself than 
a phonograph?” And he laughed and laughed. 

Two nights later there was another dinner 
party. This time the guests of honor were Mrs. 
John Marks Sinclair—you know that New York 
society woman who's made such a hit at the 
English court—and Raoul, the great French 
painter. Mother, if they weren't the most extraor- 
dinary pair! I'm going to tell you just how she 
was dressed down to the last detail, for if I don't 
tell somebody I'll burst. Y will say first that she 
wore on her head a silver fillet. All back of that 
fillet, her hair was brown. All front of it, it was 
orange. Yes, sir—orange! Not red, nor gold, nor 
auburn, nor Titian, but orange, the exact color 
of a tangerine. She was made up, although I did 
not know this until Mrs. Raeburn told me. It 
seems that her face and neck and arms were 
covered with a white paste. Out of that, her 
eyes blazed like topazes and her lips flamed 
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geranium. She looked like one of those French 
posters that I've always believed were so exag- 
gerated before. But the best is yet to come—her 
gown. It was of velvet, the color of moleskin, 
and it was shaped like an umbrella case. How 
she got into it is still puzzling me. Either her 
maid folded it round her and then sewed it on, 
or she laid it flat on the ground like a gas pipe 
and Mrs. Sinclair crawled into it. At the back, 
near the ground, it was weighted down by two 
heavy silver bosses, I guess you'd call them— 
they looked like door knobs. The corsage was a 
mass of silver lace, carrying out the color motif 
of the fillet. She wore so many chains around her 
neck that I could not count them—all very fine, 
gold and pearl and jade; earrings that touched 
her shoulders like little pagodas, also of gold 
and pearl and jade; and rings of gold and pearl 
and jade. Right in the midst of the chains 
there hung two inch-square emeralds, wonderful 
against her white skin, and on one hand, all 
alone, was another inch-square emerald. Father 
wil hoot at this, but you will understand, 
mother, I know, when I tell you she was wonder- 
ful to look at. And I have never seen such 
beautiful manners. 

After dinner everybody in the room sat beside 
her a little while and chatted with her. She 
hardly spoke herself, but she looked right 
straight into their eyes and listened so sweetly. 
I said to myself, “When it comes my turn, 
I'm going to make you talk, my lady." But 
I didn't. 'The first thing I knew I was telling 
her all about you. And she said you must be 
just like her own mother and how she would like 
to meet you. And I said if she ever came to May- 
wood she must stay with us and she said she 
would. Mrs. Raeburn says that princes have 
been in love with her, and I don't wonder. i 

As for Raoul—mother, I think I have never 
seen such a wonderful old face, or such a sad one. 
Mrs. Raeburn says that, some years ago, he lost 
a beautiful wife and a splendid son all within a 
month of each other, and that he has never been 
the same man since. Mother, he looks the soldier, 
the student, the artist and the gentleman. There 
is something magnificently stern about him, if 
you know what I mean, and yet under the bitter- 
ness and sadness in his eyes his look is so gentle 
and kind! His hair is silver white and his face 
waxen white. But his eyebrows are jet black, 
and every line in his face that means grief looks 
as if it had been gone over with a black pencil. 

Mr. Raeburn told Perugio's story about being 
a waiter and, somehow, that seemed to start 
Raoul. He said that when he began to paint 
he was onè of a group of struggling young art- 
ists, all equally poor and equally ambitious. For 
a studio, they shared one big, icy garret. They 
used to station one of their number at the window, 
turn and turn about, to watch. And if he saw a 
newspaper blowing along the street, it was up 
to him to beat it down the stairs and capture it, 
so that they could burn it in the fireplace and 
warm their fingers for a few moments. For pot- 
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""HAVE A CARE, MADEMOISELLE, 


boilers, they made little illuminated card pic- 
tures of saints—one would do the face, another 
the drapery, and a third the wings. Then they'd 


draw lots as to who should stand on the steps of. 


the Madeleine Sunday and sell them. He said, 
“Oh, I was so poor and so cold and so hungry in 
those days!" He stopped for an instant and his 
thoughts seemed to go way off—or back, I guess. 
"And so happy," he added. ‘Those were the 
happiest days of my life, when my fingers first 
felt what they could do." 


Your loving, PHOEBE. 


OR YOUR EYES WILL LEAP OUT'"' 


P. S. Mrs. Beale, Eleanor Hight’s aunt, was 
at the dinner. She’s just as mad as ever because 
Eleanor married Tom. She says Eleanor comes 
to see her regularly, but she herself would not 
step a foot inside the dreadful place in which 
Eleanor lives. 


DEAR PHOEBE: 

Tug has been over here every night since you 
left. He makes all kinds of excuses, but I know 
of course that he comes to hear your letters. I 
read them all to him and he just drinks them 
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down to the last drop. Last night, in sheer 
desperation, I took him over to Ethel Locke's. 
You know what a stunning thing she is and what 
a corking girl. She always has a crowd about 
her and we had an awfully good time. Tug made 
the rabbit for her and I heard him really laugh 
for the first time in a week. 
Lovingly, syivra. 

The night before Phoebe left Mrs. Rae- 
burn's house that lady came into her room 
for a farewell chat. 

“T’ve had such a lovely time, Mrs. Rae- 
burn," Phoebe began gratefully. “I guess I 
just haven’t got words enough to tell you 
all that I feel about it. It’s as beautiful 
an experience as Europe, for although there 
Ive seen the most wonderful places, here 
I've seen the most wonderful people.” 

Mrs. Raeburn's bright eyes grew, if possi- 
ble, a little brighter. 

“Phoebe,” she declared earnestly, "you 
could not possibly have enjoyed it more 
than Mr. Raeburn and I. And tell your 
mother that you've been a perfect dear. 
You've repaid a thousandfold, in apprecia- 
tion, everything we've done for you." 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Raeburn,” Phoebe 
said. "But I guess I haven't told you yet 
what's almost the nicest thing about it. 
It's that I found Bohemia right here in 
your home. Before I came on, I hoped that 
I'd have some experience with the Bohemian 
life and here it was just waiting for me. I'll 
never forget as long as I live the great 
geniuses you've introduced me to.” 

Mrs. Raeburn laughed, and to Phoebe 
there seemed to be an indulgent ring to her 
mirth. ' My dear, you're all wrong there, 
I’m sorry to say. This isn't Bohemia. From 
the very nature of things it couldn't be. 
Les arrivés can never make a Bohemia. In 
fact, with all my experience in New York 
life, I have never seen the Bohemia that you 
read about in books. And, Phoebe, you 
can't possibly be more interested to see 
that phase of life than I am. In fact, you're 
going to see it. According to my idea of it, 
there's a very real Bohemia at Mrs. Hight's. 
Mrs. Beale has told me so often about that 
extraordinary circle of able young people 
which her niece has gathered. Not that she 
appreciates it, or has seen it even. If she had, 
I would have asked her to take me. But she 
hates it; she mentions it only to scold at 
Eleanor. Phoebe dear, would you mind asking 
me to Mrs. Hight's while you're there?" 

“Why, I'd be perfectly delighted!" said 
Phoebe cordially. 
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DEAREST MOTHER: 

Here I am with Eleanor and Tom. I'm having 
the time of my life. But if Maywood people 
think that Eleanor Hight’s life is just one long 
Bohemian orgy, they’re very much mistaken. 
In the first place, Tom is trying to establish him- 
self as a playwright. In January he is going to 
give up his job and, as he says, “play the literary 
game until he breaks or is broken." He told me 
he had had a play “almost accepted," and when 
I asked him what he meant by “almost” he 
said that he thought by another year he'd get 
the manager to read it. Of course the Hights 
have to economize like sixty, and that's why they 
happen to be living in what they call a “model 
tenement.” This building was put up originally 
for working-people, and it's mostly filled with 
them. Eleanor says they're the kind of people 
whose correspondence is entirely conducted by 
picture postcards, and it is true that the post- 
boxes are always choked up with them. More- 
over, they are such a shifting, transient class that 
an agent collects the rents once a week (six dol- 
lars per). Eleanor says it gives her the strangest 
sensation to be held up every Friday afternoon. 
She's always forgetting that it's rent day and 
having to scrabble round for the money among 
her friends. I should have said that there are 
a few artists and writers and illustrators and 
actresses in the house—all exactly as poor as the 
Hights. They buy their gas. That is, they put 
a twenty-five-cent piece in a slot, and when 
they've used that up they get no “juice,” as 
'Tom calls it, if they don't happen to have an- 
other quarter. 

It's the tiniest place I ever was in. You could 
put the whole apartment down in Mrs. Rae- 
burn's library—a little living room, a kitchen, 
bedroom and bath. ‘Tom and Eleanor are sleep- 
ing in the living room now and have given the 
bedroom to me. It is such fun—it's a real doll's 
existence. Eleanor says the Lord certainly tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, for if she had 
loads of pretty clothes, she would not know where 
to hang them. The closets are boxes. Why, she 
can't even buy more than enough food for one 
meal, the refrigerator — Tom calls it the “jewel 
box'"—is so tiny. Lucky the place is heated and 
well provided with hot water. The floors are all 
of stone and the walls painted yellow. Eleanor 
says it was perfectly cool there all through the 
tropical New York summer. Only, the moment 
spring comes, the windows open and every woman 
in the place puts a cushion on the sill and hangs 
out the whole afternoon long. Also about forty 
billion phonographs start up all over the estab- 
lishment. Eleanor says the workingman can 
go without clothes and bread, but he must have 
a phonograph. 

My day here is very different from a day with 
Mrs. Raeburn. No more motoring, no more 
teas on the Avenue, no theatre at night and 
supper afterward. But I am enjoying it exactly 
as much—for, mother, tell father I have cer- 
tainly found Bohemia. But here I am again, 
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plunging right into the midst of things when I 
should start at the beginning. 

Eleanor and I have taken many long exploring 
hikes. We walk everywhere, because we both love 
to walk and we want to be economical. Eleanor is 
determined not to let me pay for anything, and, 
that being the case, I am determined that there 
shall be nothing to pay for. Indeed, that's the gor- 
geous thing about New York. There is so much 
that you get frec—in the way of interesting ex- 
hibitions—that you don't need money. And, as 
Eleanor says, the street scene is just like one 
long circus parade. I am finding out that Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway aren't all New York— 
not by any manner of means. I foolishly thought 
so, and I rather think Mrs. Raeburn's set does. 
At least, one of her friends said once that she had 
never ridden on the L, never walked south of 
Twenty-third, west of Broadway, or east of 
Lexington Avenue. All I’ve got to say is she 
doesn't know what she’s missed. 

Eleanor has taken me through the various 
foreign quarters—the Ghetto over on the East 
Side, that's almost as interesting as Naples and 
certainly quite as dirty and noisy; the Italian 
quarters; Chinatown, and even a Syrian quarter. 
Best of all, I like Greenwich Village; for that’s 
just like a little piece of Dutchland, left over 
from Colonial times. PHOEBE. 


Dearest MOTHER: 

Elcanor's friends certainly are a most inter- 
esting lot. I was mistaken in thinking that Mrs. 
Raeburn's circle was Bohemia. She says it isn't, 
and she's right. They're all too old and rich and 
famous up there. But here nobody is old and all 
are far from rich. As for success—you should 
hear them talk. ‘The ones that interest me most 
are Wanda Levvasond, a sculptor; Ellen God- 
dard, an actress; Oliver Ogden, a poet; and Carl 
Schmeiker, a violinist. 

Wanda is a marvel—half Russian and all 
Socialist—with such a voice, so deep and yet 
so—mother, did you ever hear a voice that 
sounded fragrant? And she's got such great, 
deep, burning, excited eyes—agatc-on-fire, if 
you know what I mean! She took me one day 
to a class in modeling. ‘There were at lcast 
twenty young girls and women, all in long aprons, 
clustered in a circle about a model stand on 
which a young Italian boy was posing. When I 
looked at all those clever women, I had some- 
thing of the feeling that I had in the Latin 
Quartier in Paris. I wished that I had a gift and 
a consuming ambition—for that’s what Wanda’s 
got. And how do I know but what I have and 
have never foundit? Toften think of that. Iwish 
you could have seen the difference in Wanda's 
work from the rest and the deference with which 
they all treat her. Every week their teacher 
gives them out a subject—something abstract, 
like Grief, or Fatigue, or Joy. or something like 
The Dance of the Flame. Wanda always 
brings in two or three studies of the same sub- 
ject. And she told me she always tries to express 
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the emotion without the aid of a single acces- 
sory—just by the look in the face and the play 
of muscles in the body. And she does it, too. 
But how she works! Such temperament as she's 
got! I've heard more talk about temperament 
since I've been here! It seems you can't do 
much in any artistic line without temperament. 
I asked Tom if he thought I had a temperament 
and he said, “I don't know what you call it, 
Phoebe, but you've got something that bowls us 
over." I think that's a very queer answer. It 
sounds like a compliment, but it sort of begs 
the question. 

Ellen Goddard is an actress—at least she 
hasn't had so many parts yet, but she's deter- 
mined to become a star. And somehow I think 
she'll do it, for, apparently, she hasn't another 
thought in her head. For instance, she reads 
Shakespeare aloud all the time— not that she ex- 
pects to play Shakespeare right off, but for the 
practice in reciting blank verse. She picks out 
sentences from her reading that are hard to 
enunciate and spends hours trying to say them 
so a listener forty miles off would get every 
syllable. Last winter she exchanged English 
lessons for French with a girl who's a milliner on 
Fifth Avenue and this year she's reading Italian 
with a young boy from the Settlement. She's 
learned to trim hats and make her own gowns 
so as to save money. And she exercises all the 
time to keep slim and supple. Now that she's 
looking for a job she does anything to earn 
money—poses for ads and acts for moving- 
picture machines. Eleanor says that once she 
took a job as housemaid. Eleanor says she feeds 
her every time she gets a chance. 

Oliver Ogden—whom everyone calls Ollice— 
writes poetry. You talk about starving in a 
garret for your ideals—that's what he's doing, 
all right! Eleanor says he worries her more than 
any of them, because you might just as well 
hope to get a living picking twinkles off the stars 
as by verse. She says the magazines use poetry 
only as '"fillers." Isn’t that horrible, mother? 
And doesn't it just show how debased literature 
has become in this country? Ollie looks like a 
daguerreotype. He's pale, with dark eyes and 
fine dark hair. He's very gentle — you feel 
almost too gentle until he reads his poetry; 
then you know he's got iron in him somewhere. 
Don't think he's showing off—he’s very modest, 
really. He reads his “stuff "—as he calls it—be- 
cause they all beg forit. I told him I didn't know 
anything about poetry, but that when he read 
his verse, I felt just the way I used to fcel when 
I was a child and father read fairy tales to Ern 
and me—I saw things and heard things that I 
couldn't describe. His face lighted up and he 
said that that was nicer than an acceptance. 

Carl Schmeiker, the last of the quartette, is a 
wonder too. I thought I'd heard violinists be- 
fore, but I was mistaken. Other people play at 
the violin. He looks like a young Beethoven— 
very blonde, with a wonderful. high, broad fore- 
head and eyes that burn through to your very soul. 
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When all those four gifted people get going— 
well, it's the talk of the gods, all right. Eleanor 
is just as gifted on her critical side as any of 
them—she’s the sanest of the lot. I notice they 
always ask Eleanor her opinion of everything 
before they ask the others. Isn't that funny? 

Last night the geniuses got to telling what 
they were going to do when they became famous. 
One lovely thing about them is that, although 
they're so poor and discouraged, they're all sure 
thcy're going to get there some time. And I be- 
lieve they will, too. But how you have to work 
to do anything—I used to think it was only a 
matter of a year or so. Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow never made a more profound remark 
than when he said, "art is long." It’s all of 
that—and then some. Well—to return to the 
conversation—Ellen said when she was a star, 
she wasn’t going to hog the stage. She was 
going to give the young and ambitious girls in 
her company plenty of chance. Wanda said 
she was going to found a scholarship for young 
sculptors. Ollie said he was going to start a 
magazine in which there wouldn't be printed 
one blamed thing but poetry. A good idea, 
I think, and I bet it would pay! Carl said he 
was going to give poor students free lessons on 
the violin. 

No, mother, Sylvia didn't go to Baltimore as 
she expected. She's at home. I hear from her 
about every other day. Tug has been going 
over there quite frequently. She's introduced 
him to that peachy Ethel Locke —do you remem- 
ber she came to my party? Tug seems to be 
going about a lot with her crowd. I leave 
Eleanor's to-morrow to go to Augusta. I've had 
such a nice time. At first Eleanor felt badly be- 
cause she couldn't introduce me to any eligible 
men. As if I cared for men! If vou want to 
know my opinion of them, I think they're un 
awfully fickle lot. 

Your loving, PHOEBE, 

That night, Eleanor came creeping into 
Phoebe’s bed for their last midnight talk. 


“ Eleanor," Phoebe said, “do you know, - 


you've done a splendid thing for me. You've 
given me what I most wanted to get in New 
York—a glimpse into Bohemia." 

'The effect of this simple recognition of 
hospitality was extraordinary. Eleanor be- 
gan to laugh. Presently she grew so hys- 
terical that the bed shook. “Please for- 
give me, Phoebe," she concluded breath- 
lessly, “but somehow it just struck. my 
sense of humor the right way, vour calling 
this Bohemia. Why, my dear, it's about as 
much Bohemia as it is Lilliput or Arcadia or 
Valhalla. These people haven't the time, 
nor the energy, nor the money to be Bohe- 
mians. They're all engaged in a very ath- 
letic struggle with the wolf at the door. 
Sometimes I think that's the trouble with 


them. They take their ambitions too hard. 
They're so deadly in earnest. It's almost 
humorless. Tom's the only one who seems 
to see the funny side of anything. Well, 
one consolation—they're bound to get there. 
You can't beat hard work." . 

"My goodness!" Phoebe said in the 
humbled tone of mortification, “if this isn't 
Bohemia, I'd like to know what is?" 

Eleanor's last quiver of laughter stopped 
with a jerk. "As it happens, Phoebe," she 
said seriously, "you're going right into it. 
If there ever was an uncrowned queen of 
Bohemia, Augusta Pugh's it. She lives in 
the real kingdom -among the happy-go- 
lucky, down-at-the-elbow, hand-to-mouth, 
touch-and-go kind—oh, fascinating! I've 
heard a lot about her from a friend of Tom's. 
Tom and I always thought her the cleverest 
of the ‘sob-squad’ on The Moment, and as 
for those imaginary interviews she's writ- 
ing now--I simply cat them up. Which re- 
minds me, Phoebe, will you introduce me to 
her? You can't possibly want to see Bohe- 
mia more than I do." 

"Why, I'd be perfectly delighted!” said 
Phoebe cordially. 


Drag MOTHER: 

Here I am with Augusta. And if I had any 
doubts about being in Bohemia before, I cer- 
tainly have none now. I'm right in the center 
of the kingdom. close to the throne and living 
with what Eleanor calls “the uncrowned queen." 
Augusta is very different from the girl I used to 
know. In the first place, she's improved in her 
looks. She wears her hair in a wonderful swirl 
about her head. Her eyelids are no longer red 
and her complexion is sort of Scotchy—pink 
and white and freckly. She dresses very simply, 
always in black and white. She's boyish-look- 
ing —vou'd turn to gaze after her anywhere. 
She lives in a garret on the south side of Wash- 
ington Square. From our windows we get a 
slanting glimpse between that line of beautifully 
faded, pinky-red, ivy-hung houses on the north 
side up the Avenue. 

Augusta lives in a perfect whirl. In the first 
place we get up any old time, eat when it occurs 
to us and never at the same place twice, go to 
bed- -well, generally when there's nothing else 
to do -although it's very hard to find a time 
when there's nothing doing in the New York 
that slagusta knows. Either. Augusta gets the 
breakfast or we go to a little café a few doors away. 
Then Augusta writes. Later we go to Park 
Row (the down-town newspaper row) which is 
perfectly beautiful, or up to the Second Flat- 
iron. (the up-town newspaper row), which I 
don't like so much. Sometimes we visit maga- 
zine offices; for \ugusta writes fiction also. When 
we went into the first editorial sanctum, I had 
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the surprise of my liie, for the editor was a 
young man. More than that. he was a perfect 
dear, with such aice eyes. I don't know why it 
but when anybody says the word editor to 
me, I always-think of Demosthenes. And I get 
à sort of mental picture of a venerable old man 
with a long white beard. But Augusta says that 
none of the editors in New York are venerable 
and there are at least three for whom she will 
bear an unrequited affection to her grave. Good- 
ness. if I'd known that, Vd have taken up a 
literary career myself. I told. Augusta about 
meeting Blanche Hokeby and she said: “Just 
think. she gets ten cents a word. Pirate!” It 
seems they pay by the word. That being the 
case, you bet I'd run in a ton of extra ands and 
whens and ifs and buts, wouldn't you, mother? 
i We have lunch. wherever we happen to be. 
"Then, late in the afternoon, Augusta s "gang. 
as she calls them, begins to rally around her. I 
pause here to take a long breath. I don't know 
how I'm ever going to describe these people to 
you! For they might be fairies and trolls and 
nymphs and genii and gnomes and mermaids for 
all ‘the resemblance they bear to anybody we 
know in Maywood. In the first. place, they 
aren't half so grown up as little Gracie Seaver 
They have no more sense of responsibility than 
so many white mice. They work at all kinds of 
things--that is, when they do anvthing— which 
is, Augusta says, only when they can't “beg, 
borrow or steal a meal off somebody else.” It 
“seems that this is the art-student end of town- — 
billions of them have studios in Macdougal 
Alley. They come—girls and men-- piling over 
here every afternoon. E couldn't begin to enu- 
merate them. Then, a lot of actresses out of 
a job visit here. I've come to the conclusion 
that half the population of New York is looking 
for work and three quarters of them are stage 
people. Besides these, there are a whole lot of 
men and women whom Augusta meets in her 
newspaper work. There's a Dick Baker that 
Augusta says would be the greatest. reporter 
in the world if he weren't à "booze artist.” 
Mother, that means he drinks too much- isn’t 
it dreadful? Then there's à newspaper woman 
comes here—a great big creature, named Molly 
Edwards—who must have been handsome once 
and who still has a smile that- well. I know the 
heart doesn't beat that could resist that smile. 
Everybody loves her, and everybody takes care 
of her--she has no faculty for looking out for 
herself. "What will become of her when she 
gets old?” I asked. “Well” Augusta said, " I've 
given up worrying about Molly. She may end 
her days in the poorhouse, it is true. On the 
other hand, she's just as likely to marry a mil- 
lionaire. She refused one last summer." 
|o Sometimes we have dinner in Augusta's gar- 
ret. In that case everybody takes hold. and 
helps cook the dinner—men and women alike. 
‘The men put aprons on or pin towels round their 
necks and help wash the dishes and clean up 
as a matter of course. On that score, I can really 
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recommend a Bohemian husband. Oh, what 
good things we have to eat! When I get home, 
mother, I'm going to teach vou how to cook 


spaghetti, Hungarian goulashes and some 
high-brow omelettes that will make father’s 


bair curl. 
If we go out for dinner—and we go only by 
pooling all the money in the crowd (that is to 
Sav, all except mine; they simply will xot let 
me pay lor anything)- we go to an Italian 
table-d'hóte..— I just love Italian. cooking—all 
except the chicken, which tastes like a warmed- 
up hot-water bag, and the salad, which looks as 
if it had been left out all night in a storm. But 
the dors d'wuvres and the macaroni and the zam- 
bavone —oh, how I love it! We sit there all the 
evening having a good time. Sometimes we get 
to bed at twelve, and sometimes later. Once, 
mother, it was fwo. Now don't let father worry 
about that, for, mother, there is not one of these 
people that you would not like. And you'd love 
poor Dick Baker, the “booze artist," for no 
woman could help loving and pitying him. 
Augusta says it's only a question of Dick's find- 
ing the right girl before it is too late. "That 
makes me realize all of a sudden what an in- 
fluence a woman can have over a man. My 
goodness, it's marvelous! I have thought so 
many times that if I were a man I'd like to ask 
Dick Baker to come over to Maywood to stay 
until he got straightened out. But of course a 
girl can't do a thing like that. 1 am enjoying 
myself. My month is up, but I may stay a 
month longer. DPH finish this now. It’s very 
late and I've just found a letter from Sylvia 
among my mail Somehow, I always feel like 
answering her letters the moment I get them — 
she has so much news about my friends~ Tug 

and Ethel Locke and others. 
Your loving, 


PHOEBE. 


As Phoebe picked up her letter, Augusta 
suddenly stopped banging her typewriter 
and leaned back in her chair. 

“Augusta,” Phoebe said impulsively, “do 
you know, I'm having an awfully good time 
here. This is the first time in my life that 
I've ever lived in Bohemia. I don't know 
but what Ill find something to do here in 
New York and stay on all winter. Father 
won't object. I know." 

As she spoke, her fingers pulled mechan- 
ically at the flap of her letter. tore it open. 
Before Augusta answered, her eves mechan- 
ically ran through the opening lines: 


DEAR PHOEBE: 

Tug’s state of mind is certainly improving. 
Ethel Locke has invited him to go on a motoring 
week-end excursion with them. He hasn't. said 
yes yet. But I think he will, because- - — 


Augusta's long, slender hands were smooth- 
ing her brow. Her oval finger tips came to 
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SOMETIMES WE HAVE DINNER IN AUGUSTA'S GARRET. IN THAT CASE EVERY- 
BODY TAKES HOLD AND HELPS COOK THE DINNER—MEN AND WOMEN ALIKE. 
THE MEN PUT APRONS ON OR PIN TOWELS ROUND THEIR 
NECKS AND HELP WASH THE DISHES AND CLEAN 
UP AS A MATTER OF COURSE” 
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Phoebe in Search of Bohemia: By Inez Haynes Gillmore 


rest for an instant on her tired eyelids. 
When she removed them, her eyes gleamed 
bright with decision. 

“Phoebe,” she said, “I’ve been dying to 
have a talk with you ever since you've been 
here. And I'm going to get it off my chest 
now, if you don't mind. In the first place, 
perhaps you remember that when you wrote 
to me, it was over a week before I replied to 
your letter. That wasn't press of work, as I 
said. It was mostly because I didn't want 
to see you. Do you know way back when 
we were girls together I was jealous of you 
—horribly jealous? Not so much of your 
looks,—nor of your abilities, for I was your 
equal there. But because Tug Warburton 
had a case on you. I was crazy about Tug 
myself in those days. If I could have got 
him away from you, I would have—without 
ascruple. Butlcouldn't. Idon't apologize 
now for that. For most girls are bounders 
and most boys cads. A code of honor develops 
only with character and experience." 

Augusta paused a moment. Then she 
clasped her hands behind her head. She 
sank into a position of greater ease. 

"You know what happened. After two 
years at college, I went to work for a Boston 
newspaper. Then I came to New York. 
Id never seen Tug since until he came on 
two months ago. "Then I met him on the 
street. I'd. never forgotten him. For a 
reason that I'll tell you later, I wanted to 


find out whether I was infatuated with him 


or not. I invited: him to call. He came. 
Iinvited him again. He came again. The 
long and the short of it was that we went to 
dinner or to the theatre every night of his 
stay here. Don't get any impression that 
Tug was flirting with me. He wasn't. But 
don't get any impression that I wasn't 
flirting with Tug. I was—like a house atire. 
lt was plain to me what the situation was. 
You had just thrown him down—he was as 
blue as indigo. Not that he told me a word 
of this. It was what he didn't tell me that 
flashed the signal." ` 

Augusta suddenly abandoned her easy 
attitude. She bent forward, her long slim 
hands folded. “Now Ill tell you why I 
flirted with him. There's a reporter on The 
Moment who's been asking me to marry 
him. I wouldn't say yes until I was sure I 
was all through with the Tug iníatuation. 
I proved that to myself all right, and I'm 
going to get married in June. I'm going to 
cut out all this footless life and take a little 
place over in Jersey and make a big editor of 
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him. I can do it, too. He's a person. I'm 
only mediocre, you know. Now, Phoebe. 
I'm going to be frank with you. You're not 
a genius any more than I am. Here in New 
York you wouldn't be one, two, three with 
the big people that are coming all the time. 
You go back to Maywood and marry a May- 
wood man. You'll be a power in that town. 
You'll accomplish things there as you never 
could here. I'm going to tell you one more 
thing, not because I’m impertiennt, but be- 
cause I like you. I didn't make a dent on 
Tug; I couldn't. He's still in the condition 
where you've scratched off every other 
woman's face for him. But I got one thing 
out of it, and I'm telling it to you, Phoebe, so 
you won't make any mistake. The next at- 
tractive girl who goes out after Tug is going 
lo get him. See?" 

For several minutes Phoebe did not 
speak. Augusta stared at her. Under the 
tangle in her brow, Phoebe's look was 
riveted to the further wall, as if she saw, in 
letters of fire, some grim warning written 
there. The silence became thick, almost 
tangible. Then suddenly Phoebe broke it. 
**Augusta," she said simply, "thank you.” 

“That’s all right," Augusta said, in an off- 
hand way. Anda little later, as if to change 
the subject, she added: “Oh, by. the way, 
Phoebe, that's all dead wrong, that idea 
you've got that this is Bohemia. It isn't. 
You have to have something on you to be a 
Bohemian, and none of these people have 
any real abilities or any real ambitions. 
Bohemia is the land of big people who've 
found themselves. Did you ever read about 
that crowd Zola collected —the De Gon- 
courts and De Maupassant and the rest? 
Thats my idea of Bohemia —genius tested 
and sure of itself. Oh, PI tell you who lives 
in a real, a perfect Bohemia. That's your 
friend, Mrs. Raeburn. Say, I'd love to know 
her, Phoebe. Will you take me there some 
time?" 


DEAREST FATHER AND MOTHER: 

Do you know what Bohemia is? It's what 
you haven't got. Do you know where Bohemia 
is? It is where you don't live. It's anything 
but what you have, any place but where vou are. 
Do you know what looks most like Bohemia to 
me now? Maywood. And you two are the king 
and queen of it. I'm coming back on the ten 
o'clock limited to-morrow to live forever in my 
Bohemia. PHOEBE. 


P. S. I wrote Tug to come in with the ma- 
chine to bring me home. I'll be there about five. 
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ONE ENCOURAGES IDLENESS AND SPECU- 
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` AND PRODUCTION 
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NY comparison between the econom- 
ics of Canada and the United States 
must be determined by four funda- 
mental differences. 

I. Canada has no Constitution. 

II. Canada has no Supreme Court.* 

For these two great blessings, Mr. Mac- 
lean tells me, Canadians thank God daily— 
especially when they see how the progress of 
democracy is hampered in the United States. 
When a measure is enacted by the Canadian 
people in their Parliament, it goes into exe- 
cution forthwith; whereas the acts of the 
United States Congress have to pass the 
scrutiny of nine gentlemen whose knowledge 
of law is profound and whose acquaintance 
with democracy (bar one—Justice Harlan) 
is extremely casual and uncertain. There is 
no such thing as "government by injunc- 
tion" in the Dominion of Canada. 

III. In Canada all the powers not expressly 
conferred upon the Provinces inhere in the 
Dominion Government at Ottawa. 

In the United States it is the other way 
around. All the powers not expressly con- 
ferred upon the federal government at 
Washington reside in the several States. 

The Canadians profited by our blunders, 
you see: Canada will never have to waste 
any blood or treasure over State sovereignty. 

IV. Canada has a responsible Ministry. 


* I do not want to shock Canadian readers, Canada has 
the British North America Act (of the English Parliament), 
which her people commonly call her Constitution, and a judi- 
cial body called the Supreme Court. The differences in func- 
tion between these and ours are well shown in Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier's pamphlet on the subject. 
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Not a star-chamber like our Cabinet, a 
closed corporation, safe from scrutiny and 
question. The heads of departments in 
Canada are on the floor of the House, subject 
to interrogation by any member of the Par- 
liament at any time, on any subject con- 
nected with their job. They have to answer 
too—that is what they are there for. The 
recent melancholy experience with the inves- 
tigation of Mr. Ballinger shows how far Can- 
ada is ahead of us on this point. Imagine 
Mr. Ballinger at the outset of his secretary- 
ship, with no kid-gloved partisan committee 
pecking at him daintily, but on the floor of 
the House, with the Insurgents and the 
Democrats pitching questions into him, day 
after day—Mr. Murdock, Mr. Saunders, 
Mr. Champ Clark—well, one just can’t im- 
agineit. Imagination recoils on itself at the 
attempt. 

Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that Canada puts up a little better 
article of democracy all round than we do, 
even in taxation. The British North Amer- 
ica Act does precisely what our constitutions 
(since it seems we have to have them) ought 
to do. It leaves taxation wide open. The 
Provinces (corresponding to our States) are 
free to raise their revenue in any way they 
please; and some of the Provinces, not to be 
outdone in wisdom, leave the municipalities 
free to raise their local revenue in any way 
they please. 

Hence there is no such thing in Canada as 
a general-property tax. 


wow 
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Canada raises all its revenue from special 
taxes—that is, taxes levied against certain 
definite, classified forms of property. She 
does not lump all kinds of property together 
as we do—land, improvements, chattels, 
credits—and try to levy on the whole aggre- 
gation at the same rate. That is our system. 
That is what our State constitutions mostly 
make us do, or try to do. I asked Mr. 
Harris, the Winnipeg assessor, if he had ever 
tried a general-property tax. I did it only for 
the fun of hearing what he would say, and I 
was rewarded. He replied, earnestly: “No, 
we never got quite that far into the mire.” 

Province by Province, and in several Prov- 
inces city by city, and in a couple of Prov- 
inces even village by village, Canada picks 
out what appears to be eligible subjects of 
taxation and taxes them. If the tax does 
not turn out well she can give it up and tax 
something else without invoking the tremen- 
dous folderol of a constitutional amend- 
ment and that great recurrent calamity, a 
meeting of the Legislature. If the city of 
Vancouver, for instance, where I am now 
writing, thought fit to make a radical change 
in her subjects of taxation, she could do 
so overnight by the simple will of her mayor 
and aldermen, with never a soul to say it 
was ‘unconstitutional.’ 
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MAYOR L. D. TAYLOR, OF VANCOUVER Bı [|2 

Who, last January, was reélected on a land-value-tax platform by the largest majority (1,681) ever given to any Y 
mayor in Vancouver. He and his paper, The Evening World, have been at the head and front of the land-valuc 2 
tax movement for five year A 
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This is a great advantage. It gives ex- 
pert opinion a chance, in the first place, and 
it gives local experience and. knowledge a 
chance. What on earth does the average 
up-State delegate to the New York Legisla- 
ture know about taxation in New York City, 
or Buffalo, or Poughkeepsie, or Schenectady? 
Nothing—absolutely nothing. For that mat- 
ter, what does he know of the theory and 
practice of taxation anywhere? Governor 
Hay of W ashington remarked last month 
when I was in Olympia that he was surprised 
every day to find how little he knew about 
taxation, and still more surprised to find how 
much less other people knew. From my 
brief and pleasant opportunity to exam- 
ine Washington taxes, I should judge he 
might be. 

The Dominion Government (correspond- 
ing to our federal government at Washing- 
ton) raises its revenue mainly from the excise 
and the customs. It has an income also 
from its lands and natural resources—includ- 
ing water-powers. For, take notice, conserva- 
tion means something in Canada. You can- 
not get a grant of land for love or money, 
except one hundred and sixty acres strictly 
for settlement purposes. Even a railway, 
astonishing as it seems, cannot get a land 
grant. Nor can you buy or steal a water- 
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power. You may rent one, but the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Frank Oliver, keeps his 
eye on you like a meddlesome old grand- 
mother and readjusts your rent at set inter- 
vals, and even puts his own limit on what 
you can charge for the power you develop. 
If you break over, away goes your privilege. 
You may depend on that. Mr. Oliver is 
an indifferent politician, and has no popular 
arts; but his worst enemies are foremost 
to admit that he is no man to be tritled 
with. Life seems to have but one object 
with Mr. Oliver—namely, to see that the 
policies of the Interior Department and his 
own official instructions are carried out. 
Our corporations sometimes send up their 
very best assorted promoters to try to get 
past Mr. Oliver with some little scheme 
ior getting hold of something. I happened 
to be in Ottawa about a year ago when 
a delegation of this kind came along, and 
their reception was worth going miles to 
attend. The exercises were brief and daz- 
zling, and when they were over, you might 
ask of the winds that far and wide with 
fragments strewed the sea! 

Coming now to the Provincial taxes, we 
begin at the west with British Columbia. 
But before going into that, there is a very 
curious popular error current that demands 
explicit notice. There is an idea abroad— 
I can't imagine where it came from—that 
the system known as single-tax is in force 
in certain parts of British Columbia. The 
newspapers all say so; even the Canadian 
newspapers, which are habitually rather 
literal in saying what they mean. Our Coast 
papers all say that the single-tax is in Can- 
ada. When I was in Oregon last month I 
read with interest that Mayor Taylor of 
Vancouver had been elected on a single-tax 
platform. Oregon's taxes are in a delec- 
table mess; and the Oregonian—coryphieus 
and herald of anti-democracy—froths and 
maunders daily against the dangers of the 
single-tax, and cites British Columbia as the 
horrible example of a place where the single- 
tax is in effect. 

It is not. There is no single-tax in Can- 
ada, nor is the single-tax likely to come there 
short of an indefinite future. There is no 
possibility of its coming in Oregon, and 
never will be until our entire governmental 
theory of economics is reversed. 

The single-tax is impossible in any coun- 
try that maintains a tariff. The Oregonian 
may rest in peace, and the good people of 
Oregon may decline to rise at the cry of 
"Wolf" You cannot have the single-tax 


without free trade any more than you can 
have an omelet without eggs. 

The single-tax, in the language of science, 
means the raising of revenue exclusively 
from ground rent. In the language of abuse, 
such as the Oregonian's vocabulary, it means 
any proposals for tax-reform that are against 
your master's private interests. 

Possibly this is a good place to mention 
that THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE has received 
no end of letters inquiring whether this series 
is going to lead out to the single-tax. 

I do not want to escape the responsibility 
of saying that I am a single-taxer and, 
naturally, a free-trader. But that is a small 
matter. However visionary I may be, it is 
not likely that my associates on this magazine 


would allow me to devote many pages to. 


recommending reforms that are not rather 
immediately practicable. The single-tax 
(as I think, unfortunately) is not one of 
these. The abolition of the general-property 
tax, however, is a reform of far-reaching 
import and immediate practicability. Con- 
stitutional restraint can be taken off the 
taxing power of the Legislature at once, in 
the way indicated at the close of my last 
article. Then, constitutionally, the United 
States would stand where Canada does. 
The State legislatures might then exact 
tax-laws freely, as local circumstances re- 
quired. The sources of State and local rev- 
enue might be separated, county option, or 
municipal or even village option, might be 
granted. There would be room then for a 
correct theory of taxation to be worked out 
experimentally. But absolutely nothing can 
be done as long as the general-property tax re- 
mains in our constitutions, or as long as the 
taxing power of the Legislature remains under 
constitutional restraint of anv kind. 

Canada simply affords the most. conve- 
nient example of the progress made under the 
utmost liberty of the taxing power. She 
has bad taxes, and we will see what some of 
them are, and why they are bad. She has 
some very good taxes—we will see what, and 
why. But she has no general-property tax 
within her borders, and also nothing that 
resembles the single-tax any more closely 
than ensilage resembles mucilage. 

This magazine (and here I speak for my 
associates) is primarily interested in civiliza- 
tion, by which we mean the humane life 
lived to the highest power by as many per- 
sons as possible. Civilization presupposes 
a fair and decent economic environment; 
and taxation is the very taproot of econom- 
ics. That is why we are interested in taxa- 
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tion. We are interested in promoting sound 
and practicable tax-reforms only because 
we want to help create economic circum- 
stances that will take off all immoral pressure 
from every man, 
and enable him 
to be just as 
good as he might 
be and as he 
really wants to 
be, and would 
be if he had 
the power. 
British Co- 
]umbia has some 
of the worst 
taxes going— 
among them the 
poll-tax and the 
income-tax. It 
costs a man 
three dollars for 
the privilege of 
being alive in 
British Colum- 
bia. The only 
merit these 
taxes have is 
that they can- 
not be shifted— 
the man against 
whom they are 
levied must pay 


wild-land tax, which is one of the most pro- 
gressive single lines of tax-policy in the world. 

She taxes unim proved land at eight times her 
rate on improved land. This tends to lessen 
the burden on 
productive in- 
dustry and in- 
crease it upon 
mere specula- 
tion. If you buy 
a piece of land, 
say of six hun- 
dred acres, work 
a tenth of it and 
hold the other 
nine tenths for 
speculation, 
your tax on the 
improved part 
is at the rate of 
one half of one 
per cent; and on 
the wild part at 
the rate of four 
per cent. This 
seems some ap- 
proximation to 
justice. Ifa 
landowner does 
not choose to 
work, but rather 
to wait until the 
value of his land 
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operating-expenses and the consumer has to 
pay them several times over. i 

All such taxes, whether levied in Canada 
or elsewhere, are a cumulative outrage and 
theft, and a disgrace to any government; 
and, I repeat, British Columbia has them. 
They are not excessive, not onerous: but 
she has them. 

On the other hand, among her good taxes, 
British Columbia has adopted the Australian 


want ads. It does, however, give the advan- 
tage to industry over idleness, to labor over 
speculation; whereas every where in the United 
States the idle speculator gets all the best of 
taxation. 

British Columbia not only gives industrv 
the advantage of a low rate, but also the 
further advantage of assessment at actual 
value. This is extremely important. Oregon 
and Washington, the two States that most 
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feel the influence of British Columbia's tax- 
policy, assess at anywhere from twenty to 
sixty per cent. of actual value. Oregon taxes 
everything in sight and out of sight—the 
good old general-propertv tax in all its glory.* 
Washington taxes everything except fruit- 
trees and credits. To that extent only she 
has learned that it is worth while to fax 
nothing that can move: but. yet her State 
Tax Commission has only the faintest praise 
wherewith to damn the Easterday exemption- 
law that finally got the tax off credits! Mr. 
Frost assured me that it had no perceptible 
effect upon the rate of interest: which was 
about the same as saying that water will not 
run downhill if it has the chance. Men 
who are in the mortgage-loan business in 
Seattle, however, told a different story. 

The law in Oregon and Washington re- 
quires assessments to be made at full value, 
and is the customary dead letter. No as- 
sessor ever thinks of obeying it. Cultivated 
land in Oregon is assessed at an average a 
little under thirty dollars per acre and wild 
land at a trifle under seven dollars. Immense 
areas of most valuable timber and agricul- 
tural land are being held out of use under 
this preposterous levy. In fact, it is impossi- 
ble to get land in Oregon except at a specula- 
tive price, because under Oregon's tax-sys- 
tem it is always cheaper to hold land for sale 
than it is to use it. 

The same is true of Washington. ‘The 
State Tax Commissioners officially condone 
sixty per cent. assessments—that is as high 
as they expect—and seem to wink at assess- 
ments that fall below that figure. They 
have virtually taken the assessment of pub- 
lic-service corporations out of the assessors’ 
hands, The immense landholdings of the 
railroads and the lumber-trust are assessed 
at ridiculous valuations. Plenty of idle coal- 
land is assessed at ten dollars or twelve dol- 
lars per acre. The rate in Washington, as 
in Oregon, runs anywhere from three to 
seven per cent.; which in itself is enough to 
frighten off outside investors, even if every- 
thing available in Washington were not 
already taken up and held for speculative 
purposes. 

Now, you can't have vour cake and cat 
it at the same time. If your tax-policy is 


*Orevon “has just adopted a co tutional amendment 
abolishing: the poll-tax and authori z county option and 
providing that any legislative measure afłeciing taxation 
must be ratified by the people. This curious measure now 
awcats an enabling-act. Although it has rather the 
of work done by men in a panic, it must be commer 
s showings a sincere restlessness and de 
sides, constitutional amendments cot 
in Oregon nowadays that thev may de 
for this day and train only”; so 
essentially melted before it goes into eest 
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built to encourage idleness and speculation, 
it can't encourage industry and production. — 
it is absurd to expect it. British Columbia's 
tax-policy might be far better than it is, 
but it does encourage industry and produc- 
tion. British Columbia taxes an idle mine 
at a hundred per cent. higher rate than a 
working mine. When you shut down your 
mine. vour tax-rate doubles. Oregon's and 
Washington's could not be much worse for 
everything but speculation and idleness if 
they were made to order. 

To a man of a cynical turn, the situation 
in these two States is very laughable. The 
people have all been drunk as pipers with 
speculation for years, and now they are feeling 
the reaction of the morning after. They are 
begging the government for more chances 
to speculate—for. all the world as the shaky 
victim begs for just one drink to steady 
his nerves. They look with green and jaun- 
diced eves on the progress of British Colum- 
bia, and curse the policy that withholds 
Alaska and the National Reserve. The 
worst hated man in all creation is Mr. Pin- 
chot; and, conversely, Mr. Ballinger is highly 
thought of. Their faith in the ex-Secre- 
tary was unshakable and touching. As I 
talked. with one man after another, Mark 
Twain's verses kept continually running in 
my head (with full apologies to Dollinger, 
the stout old canal-pilot whom he immor- 
talizes): 


Fear not, but trust in Ballinger, 
And he will fetch you through. 


Meanwhile, things in Oregon and Wash- 
ington are a little slow. Everybody knows 
it, everybody admits it, and ev erybody thinks 
something must be done. But when it 
comes to taking the premium of taxation off 
idleness and putting it on industry, as British 
Columbia has done, then, as our old friend 
Abe Potash says, "that's something else 
again." They do not see that at all. I spoke 
about it to the county assessor at Seattle, 
and he said with admirable candor that he 
thought while it was probably all right in 
theory, as long as so many of the boys had 
little speculative ventures outstanding one 
could hardly expect them to take that view. 

But all hands agree that if the Reserve were 
open for “development by private enter- 
prise" everything would be right. There is 
where the cat's head alw ays sticks out of the 
bag. For one may now do anything one 
likes on the Reserve—except speculate, ex- 
cept make money out of the industry or the 
necessities of others. One. may log, may 
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farm, may mine, may pick berries if that is the 
limit of one's ambition, but the point is, one 
must work—and this is the feature of the 
situation that our friends in Washington and 
Oregon turn from in fear and loathing. Their 
idea of ''devel- 
opment by pri- 
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mittee, is quoted that the finest grade of 
anthracite coal can be mined and marketed 
Írom the Reserve at three dollars per ton 
—presumably at a profit. Very likely. So 
it could in Pennsylvania—but it isn't. 
Judging the 
progress of 


vate enterprise" 
means that they 
should be al- 
lowed tolieback 
on monopolized 
holdings, prac- 
tically untaxed, 
and watch their 
value rise by 
the heavily 
taxed industry 
of others. This 
is the idea inev- 
itably fostered 
by the tax-sys- 
tems of Wash- 
ington and 
Oregon, and ac- 
tively discour- 
aged by British 
Columbia. No 
wonder that 
the only thing 
Washington 
people can think 
of torevive their 
waning pros- 
perity is for the 
Government to 
let them steal 
something to 
speculate with. 
They are born 
and trained to 
that idea. One 
young man in 
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* Rarely have I enjoyed anything more than listening 


Washington and 
Oregon by com- 
parison with 
British Colum- 
bia, this *'de- 
velopment by 
private enter- 
prise " — practi- 
. cally untaxed— 
is not quite all 
it is cracked up 
tobe. Peopleat 
large are losing 
interest in 
Washington and 
Oregon. They 
are not going 
there in great 
crowds. I read 
with interest in 
this morning’s 
Seattle paper 
that Mr. Hill, 
president of the 
Great Northern 
Railway, is on 
his way to 
Olympia to sug- 
gest that the 
Washington 
Legislature 
spend $100,000 
in advertising 
for settlers to 
come into the 
State. He 


Seattle said to 
me, bitterly, 


to MacPherson, while in the simplest words and with 
the most fascinating Scotch literalness he told of his 
faith in Vancouver's tax-policy”’ 


speaks of Can- 
ada's energetic 


"It's a nice 


policy of adver- 


thing for you 
Eastern people 
to steal everything you can get your own 
hands on, and then shut off our chances out 
here." 

They tell me in Washington that the Alaska 
claims ought to be patented as a "reward 
for enterprise." Just so. Their value is 
perhaps $4,000 per acre, and the persons 
who located them, the only ones who 
showed any noticeable enterprise, would get 
a “reward” of about two dollars. Mr. J. J. 
Donovan, of the Eorest Legislative Com- 


tising for agri- 
cultural immi- 
gration, and seems to think that Washington 
ought to do the same. 

But where are the settlers to settle when 
they come? On the Great Northern Rail- 
way's land, the land that this struggling cor- 
poration holds just about tax-free? Well, 
one poor devil of a farmer did do that. He 
bought $400 worth of land from Mr. Hill, not 
far from the little village of Blaine, in What- 
com County, close to the British Columbia 
line. He paid nine dollars tax on his land, 
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The Hutchinson Block, Vancouver, assessed 
at $19,500. The one-story ofice property 


adjoining is assessed exactly the same 


just as it came to him, unimproved. That 
was what Mr. Hill had been paying —perhaps. 
He put $500 worth of “improvements” on 
his land. Assessed at the same rate these 
would come to $11.25, making a total—land 
and improvements assessed at the same rate 
—of $20.25. Pretty stiff penalty to put on 
thrift and industry. As a matter of fact, 
however, his "improvements" came under 
about a 23 per cent. differential, which 
brought their assessment up $4.75 higher 
than the assessment on his land; and his tax, 
all told, was $25. 

I suppose that this is about the sort of 
thing Mr. Hill wants to put in his advertise- 
ment for settlers. In British Columbia, as 
long as that piece of land was unimproved it 
would be taxed $16 instead of Sg. When the 
farmer had put his improvements on it, his 
tax would be precisely $2 instead of $25. 

In Whatcom County, improved land is 
assessed at 60 per cent. and wild land at about 
20 per cent. But both sell so nearly at the 
same price that this, as I said, amounts to 
cracking about a 23 per cent. arbitrary on 
improved land; all of which often results in 


a difference as high as 200 per cent. in the 
actual assessment. 

It would take a great deal more than $100,- 
ooo worth of Mr. Hill's advertising to get me 
to do any farming in Washington if I could go 
into British Columbia. 

Isaw a couple of little shingle-mills near the 
line. To all appearances they were about 
alike in size and capacity. One on the Wash- 
ington side paid a tax of $150—land and 
"improvements "—and the other paid two 
dollars and a half. 

If you were in the shingle business, would 
you listen to Mr. Hill, or go to British 
Columbia? 

To show what “development by private 
enterprise "—untaxed—amounts to, this same 
Whatcom County has as fine a body of 
agricultural land, reaching northward from 
Bellingham, as there is in all Washington. 
Except at a prohibitive price, you can’t buy 


.a piece of it to save your life. It is all in 


large holdings, held out of use for specula- 
tion. There is not a farm for five miles along 
one road out of Bellingham, six miles on an- 
other, seven and a half miles on another and 


The Exchange Building, Vancouver, is as- 


sessed the same as the unpretentious prop- 
erty next. door— $32,500 
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Taxes T wo Sides of the Line: By Albert Jay Nock 


nine miles on another. This land is taxed at 
seventy-five cents and a dollar an acre; in 
British Columbia it would be taxed, at least, 
fifteen dollars. One of these landholders, 
living in St. Paul, Minn., was very candid 
about his intentions. He wrote an acquain- 
tance in Bellingham (my informant) that he 
would be very glad to improve his land, only, 
if he did, the State would fine him heavily for 
doing it. As matters stood, he would make 
more money by 
letting it alone 
and waiting 
for his price. 

It is an in- 
teresting com- 
mentary on 
these condi- 
tions that in 
Bellingham, a 
county seat 
and the natu- 
ral outlet of 
this splendid 
farming coun- 
try, one can 
get scarcely 
any farm 
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It may here be noted also that even as much 
as $90,000,000 a year makes a fair-sized hole 
in your Uncle Samuel’s productive resources. 
More than that, from the many specimens 
I have met even so early in my tours, I should 
say that the class of citizenship he is losing is 
too valuable to be measured in terms of 
money. The good old man in the white beaver 


and the high-water trousers knows his own 
business better than I do; 


still, I think it 
behooves him 
towake upand 
take notice of 
what his pow- 
erful young 
neighbor here 
is doing.* 

'The city of 
Vancouver has 
carried the 
British Colum- 
bia land-tax 
policy out to 
its logical 
length, and for 
a year past has 
been raising all 
its revenue 


implements from land- 
worth talking - 4)" dr ape eg: 7 AT d : ae "ee values. Im- 
about. There This block of property in Vancouver is owned by David provements 


is four times as Sibb & Son. 


much and as 


The hotel-half is assessed at 
half at $38,500 as being unimproved real estate 


$32,000, the vacant- 
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are not taxed. 
This makes 


good farm 
machinery to 
be had at the tiny town of Lynden, fourteen 
miles inland, as one can get at Bellingham. 

In March, 1909, Mr. Scott, the Dominion 
Superintendent of Immigration at Ottawa, 
told me that over ninety thousand people had 
moved from the United States the previous 
year and settled in Canada, bringing re- 
sources lo the average of $1,000 apiece. That 
seems to mean a pretty good class of immi- 
grants—riffraff and undesirables are seldom 
so well off. Mr. Scott said that the Depart- 
ment was expecting 150,000 the following 
year (just ended), and I was told at Winnipeg 
that their expectations were rather more than 
met. I will get Mr. Scott’s own figures when 
I return to Ottawa and discuss them in a later 
article. 

Now, on British Columbia's showing alone, 
who can be surprised? And she is not even 
among the progressive Provinces. Anyone 
who sees the direct encouragement which 
Canadian taxation gives to thrift and indus- 
try and the home-making instinct can under- 
stand it without any trouble. 
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Vancouver a 
city of free 
homes and, toa great extent, of free industry. 
Hence, naturally, it is growing very fast and 
becoming very prosperous. When I was in 
Vancouver last, about ten years ago, it had 
about 26,000 people; and just that number 
of newcomers moved inlast year. Vancouver 
covers eight square miles and has 130,000 
population. Unless something goes unexpect- 
edly wrong with the Oriental trade, one does 
not see how, in twenty years, Vancouver can 
help being by far the most powerful city on 
the Pacific Coast, from Cape Horn to the 
Pole. 

Fifteen years ago Vancouver wanted to 
encourage building, and decided that the best 
way to do it was to stop fining and penalizing 
the persons who proposed to-build. So the 
city authorities began to lighten the tax on 


* A statement is being widely ci 
especially our farm journals, to th 
of these emigrant settlers have b 


lated in our newspapers, 
ct that large numbers 
lissat 1 and are 


returning. The United States imn 

cient to show that this is a mere f: : y y 
Western ports of entry fails to unc arth any fe oun lation fof the 
story. It seems a great pity that our Journalism cannot be 


more disinterested. 
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"improvements." It was a most sensible 
plan—so simple and straightforward that one 
wonders why other folks don't see it; folks 
down in Washington, for instance, and Mr. 
Hill, who are all feeling so blue because set- 
tlers won't stay with them. 

Vancouver did not exempt improvements 
all at once. Vancouver is cautious. It is 
a strong center of 
Scotch Protestant- 
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cent. Then in three or four years, a further 
reduction to 25 per cent.; and finally, last 
March, improvements slid out into full ex- 
emption, leaving the rate undisturbed— 
twenty-two mills on the dollar—and the base 
of taxation uncontracted. The transition 
was made without the slightest disturbance 
of any kind, and everybody is satisfied 
and happy. 


ism. The telephone qr V 


directory shows 
eleven pages solid of 
Macs and Mcs. The 
roll call of the Van- 
couver Board of 
Aldermen sounds 
like the session 
roster of Alloway's 
auld haunted kirk. 
There is Ramsey 
and Kirkpatrick and 
McMasters and 
Campbell and Cam- 
eron and McPherson 
—McFairrson, as he 
calls. himself — Mc- 
Pherson of invinci- 
ble Scotch persist- 
ence, of gentle 
shrewdness, of canny 
affability, of sandy 
and abundant mane. 
] must pause to 
apostrophize Mc- 
Pherson. Rarely 
have I enjoyed any- 
thing more than $ — E 

listening to McPher-  &| The Holden Building 
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cretely what this 
means. 

When I arrived in 
Vancouver I went to 
a certain hotel, 
thinking that I was 
going to a place of 
5 temporary abode 
5 which would be espe- 
5 cially comfortable. 
5 It was a bad guess. 
») Still, I might have 
2 fared a little better 
I5 if all the best rooms 
© had not been taken. 
My bed was a large 
composite bas-relief 
2 of all the people who 
had slept in it since 
Sir -John Macdon- 
ald’s time, and was 
very uncomfortable. 
Next day I moved 
over to the Hotel 
Dunsmuir, and got 
2) thelast vacant room, 
4 avery good one, and 
5 I observed with 
, Vancouver, in prov- p gratification that it 
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son at a public meet- _ @ ess of erection. is assessed $27,500—just [ overlooked a large 
ing the other night, i the same as the adjacent vacant lot 5 vacant lot. 


while in the simplest = tOESNXEXU GARA 


words and with the 
most fascinating Scotch literalness he told of 
his faith in Vancouver’s tax-policy. More 
power to ye, McFairrson! More clearness to 
your eye, more persuasion to your tongue, 
more vigor to your tawny whiskers, until you 
make the last man in Washington and Oregon 
see what he ought to have sense enough to 
see without you! In the coming day of Van- 
couver's greatness, the day which is now so 
near at hand, eh mon, but it’s grand to think of 
the thousands that'll remember ye gratefully! 
These cautious Scots began by assessing 
Vancouver land at full value and improve- 
mentsat75percent. They waited afew years 
until natural equilibrium had been restored, 
and then reduced improvements to so per 


UUs A student of taxa- 

tion always takes an 
instinctive interest in vacant lots. I had this 
one photographed the next day and immedi- 
ately made inquiries about it at the tax 
office. 

The Dunsmuir occupies half a block. 
David Gibb & Son own it and also own the 
vacant half-block adjacent. The vacant lot 
is the more valuable of the two, being situated 
on a better cross-street and nearer Granville 
Street, which is a business thoroughfare. 
'The hotel half of this block is assessed at 
$32,000, the vacant half at $38,500. 

Short and simple. David Gibb & Son 
pay $6,500 higher valuation on their vacant 
lot than they do on the lot that carries the 
hotel. 


Let us see con- 
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alone being $90,000. 


This vacant lot, on the corner of Madison and Fourth streets, Seattle, is assessed at $60,750. 


onally across is the Lincoln Hotel, which is assessed for $161,620—the assessment on the building 
Compare this with the four preceding photographs of buildings in Vancouver 
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Suppose they chose to put a replica of the 
Singer Building on the vacant lot. It would 
not cause their assessment to vary a dollar. 
It would not cost David Gibb & Son a cent 
more taxes to let this lot carry the Singer 
Building than to let it stand empty. 

Forfurther illustration, I show the Hutchin- 
son Block at 429 Pender Street. This prop- 
erty is assessed at $19,500, and the small one- 
story office property of the People’s Trust 
Company, next door, is assessed just as 
much—$19,500. 

The Exchange Building property, at 142 
Hastings Street, West, is assessed at $32,500. 
So is the unpretentious property next door. 

The Holden Building, in process of erec- 
tion at 14 Hastings Street, East, is assessed 
at $27,500. The adjacent vacant lot shown 
in the picture pays at the same figure. 

When I was in Seattle I photographed 
another vacant lot. It is almost exactly in 
the center of the city, on the southeast cor- 
ner of Madison and Fourth streets, and be- 
longs to F. &. S. Moran. 

First, let us get an idea of its value, if 
possible—a none too easy job. 

In 1902 the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation might have had it for $36,000. In 
1907 it was sold for $184,000. Speculation 
was going some and several just then. The 
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purchaser took too large a mouthful, and 
the property was foreclosed and put on the 
market. Perhaps it might be bought to-day 
for $130,000 or $135,0o—if one did not ap- 
pear too anxious to buy it. 

This vacant lot is assessed at $60,750! 

Diagonally across from this lot is shown 
the Lincoln Hotel, standing on a lot which 
(for legitimate reasons of situation) is as- 
sessed $10,870 higher than the vacant lot. 
The * improvements," however—namely, the 
hotel—are assessed at $90,000, nearly $20,000 
more than the land—and the total assessment 
against the Lincoln Hotel, land and improve- 
ments, is $161,620. 

If you were going to build, would you 
build in Vancouver or Seattle? 

If you were holding city property for 
speculation, would you hold it in Seattle or 
Vancouver? 

While noticing Seattle, I want to mention 
two of the worst cases of tax discrimination 
that even poor, besotted, corporation-ridden 
Washington can show. The first one is this—, 
railroad property, at terminals, for instance, 
in Seattle or Spokane, is assessed as opera- 
ting property, at mileage rate. Now, I would 
like to have you look at a little of the sort of 
stuff that the Northern Pacitic is being taxed 
onatamileagerate determined by values over 
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near Centralia, perhaps, or whatever barren 
wilderness the road runs through. To pro- 
tect itself against the Great Northern, the 
road bought a strip of Seattle waterfront 
seven blocks long by two deep, in the very 
heart of the city from Yesler Way to Sen- 
eca Street—and is taxed on it at mileage 
rate. See what it looks like in the picture. 
Mr. Hill's road, until recentlv, paid mileage 
rate on three blocks of Seattle property lying 
in the midst of the wholesale district —on 
Main Street, between First and Fourth ave- 
nues, South. Look at it and see if you notice 
anything that reminds you of railroad oper- 
ating property. 

Words are weak instruments to express a 
situation like that. The other illustration is 
made possible because of the tax-exemption 
law. It is the case of the Metropolitan 
Building Company. 

The State University owns twelve acres of 
the most valuable land in Seattle, and gave 
a forty-nine-year ground lease to the Metro- 
politan Building Company. This concern 
put up some skyscrapers. The Cobb, the 
White and the Henry buildings (shown in 
the picture) stand on this property and the 
new Metropolitan Theatre is to be there— 
some of the very best buildings in Seattle. 

Now, the Metropolitan Company is try- 


THE COBB BUILDING 
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The Metropolitan Company of Seattle erected these buildings on land leased from the State Uni- | 
versity and is now trying to get out of paying taxes on the ground that the buildings stand on exempt B 
State property 3 


ing to get out of paying taxes on this gold- 
mine, because its buildings stand on exempt 
State property, the property of the Univer- 
sity; and the buildings will revert with the 
land at the expiration of the lease. They 
may be forced to pay, because in order to 
float stock to put up their buildings they 
had to show a leasehold value, and they 
may be held for pavment on that. But if 
they succeed in coming off tax-free, it will 
certainly be the nobbiest bit of tax-dodging 
west of the Rocky Mountains. They will 
go into business with the advantage of about 
a three-per-cent. handicap on all their com- 
petitors. 

Measuring by building-permits, Seattle 
lost ground last year. Eighteen hundred 
fewer permits than the year before, and 
nearly $2,000,000 less building-value. 

spokane has gone back 650 permits and 
nearly $3,000,000 in values. 

Tacoma has lost nearly as much as Seattle. 

On the other hand, Vancouver issued 2,054 
permits in 1909, with a value of $7,258,565. 
In 1910 she issued 2,260 permits, with a 
value of $13,150,365. Doesn't that say some- 
thing about the quality of buildings that will 
go up when they can be built tax-free? 
Two hundred and six more permits, and 
nearly double the value! 
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THE WHITE AND HENRY BUILDINGS 
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Three blocks of 
Seattle pr perty 
owned by the 
Northern Pacific 
R.R., and until 


recently assessed 


asoperating prop- 


erty and taxed at 


mileage rates 


Seven blocks of 
waterfront in 
Seattle belong- 
ing to the 
3 Northern Pacif- 
ic R. R. which 
is assessed as 
operating prop- 
erty and taxed 
at mileage 
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$4,000,000 worth of building was done 
also in the district just outside the city limits. 
This district has recently been voted into 
the city by annexation. 

Vancouver gained fifty-four per cent. in 
bank-clearings last year, now having more 
than Washington, D. C., Providence, Rich- 
mond, Columbus or Albany. 

Is there anything surprising in this, any- 
thing to be wondered at? I think not. Peo- 
ple who come to British Columbia—and 
very many in recent months have moved 
from Seattle to Vancouver—people who 
come here, people who build in Vancouver, 
act with perfect and explicit reasonableness. 
Canada offers better terms, that’s all. Here 
is a typical case. Mr. James Barron of 
Everett, Washington, owns land there and 
also in Vancouver. He made preparations 
last year to put up a substantial brick block 
on Hewitt Avenue, Everett, but corresponded 
with Vancouver and changed his mind, as 
any sane man would. I saw his correspond- 


ence when I was in Everett. In Vancouver 
his brick block costs him nothing; in Ever- 
ett it would probably have been assessed 
higher than his land. He built in Vancouver., 
Is there anything remarkable or unnatural 
about it? 

In conclusion, I repeat that as far as Brit- 
ish Columbia and the city of Vancouver 
are observed, Canada's policy of the unre- 
strained taxing power has borne good fruit. 

British Columbia has some very bad taxes 
and ought to be ashamed of herself for keep- 
ing them. But unquestionably her adoption 
of the Australian wild-land tax, and Van- 
couver's extension of the same principle— 
raising the burden from home-making and 
from productive industry—has proved im- 
mensely profitable. 

Meanwhile, our policy, under the general- 
property tax, of putting practically all the 
burden on home-making and on productive 
industry remains a drawback and an abomi- 
nation. 


" Dickon came in smiling his nicest wide smile. The new-born lamb was in his arms 
and the little red fox trotted by his side. Nut sat on his right shoulder and Soot 
on his left and Shell’s head and paws peeped out of his coat pocket” 
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The Secret Garden 


BY 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


AUTHOR OF "LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY,'' ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


SYNOPSIS:—On the death of her parents in India, Mary Lennox, a girl of nine years, is sent to live with 
her uncle, Mr. Archibald Craven, at Misselthwaite Manor in England, where he lives in gloomy solitude. 
Mary, with the exception of Martha, one of the maids whom the housekeeper, Mrs. Medlock, assigns to look 
after her, is left almost entirely to herself and wanders about the gardens and the corridors of the old manor 
house. Witbin the grounds there is a mysterious secret garden which has been closed for ten years, and 
Mary, one day finding the key, lets herself in and discovers a beautiful riot of half-dead vegetation. Mary 
takes Martha's brother, Dickon, a nature-loving boy, into her secret and together they set about bringing 
the garden back to life. Mr. Craven has a son, Colin, who has never been well since birth. He is neglected 
and even disliked by his father, who has come to have an aversion to the boy since his mother's death. Colin 
is leít to the care of servants, and becomes spoiled and ungovernable. For Mary, however, he forms a great 
liking, and the little girl interests him with stories about the secret garden and the wonderful Dickon whom 
she has promised to bring to visit him. 


CHAPTER XIX 


F course Dr. Craven had been sent 
for the morning after Colin had had 
his tantrum. He was always sent 
for at once when such a thing oc- 

curred, and he always found, when he arrived, 
a white shaken boy lying on his bed, sulky 
and still so hysterical that he was ready to 
break into fresh sobbing at the least word. 
In fact, Dr. Craven dreaded and detested the 
difficulties of these visits. On this occasion 
he was away from Misselthwaite Manor until 
afternoon. 

“How is he?" he asked Mrs. Medlock 
rather irritably when he arrived. “He will 
break a blood-vessel in one of these fits some 
day. The boy is half insane with hysteria 
and self-indulgence.” 

“Well, sir," answered Mrs. Medlock, 
‘you'll scarcely believe your eyes when you 
see him. "That plain, sour-faced child that's 
almost as bad as himself has just bewitched 
him. How she's done it there's no telling. 
'The Lord knows she's nothing to look at and 


you scarcely ever hear her speak, but she 
did what none of us dare do. She just flew at 
him like a little cat last night, and stamped 
her feet and ordered him to stop screaming, 
and somehow she startled him so that he 
actually did stop, and this afternoon—well 
just come up and see, sir. It's past crediting.” 

The scene which Dr. Craven beheld when 
he entered his patient’s room was indeed 
rather astonishing to him. As Mrs. Med- 
lock opened the door he heard laughing and 
chattering. Colin was on his sofa in his 
dressing-gown, and he was sitting up quite 
straight looking at a picture in one of the 
garden books and talking to the plain child, 
who at that moment could scarcely be called 
plain at all because her face was so glowing 
with enjoyment. 

“Those long spires of blue ones— we'll 
have a lot of those," Colin was announcing. 
“They’re called Del-phin-iums.” 

“Dickon says they’re larkspurs made big 
and grand," cried Mistress Mary. “There 
are clumps there already." 

Then they saw Dr. Craven and stopped. 
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Mary became quite still and Colin looked 
fretful. i 

“I am sorry to hear you were ill last night, 
my boy," Dr. Craven said a trifle nervously. 
He was rather a nervous man. 

“Tm better now—much better,” Colin an- 
swered rather like a rajah. “I’m going out 
in my chair in a day or two if it is fine. I 
want some fresh air." 

Dr. Craven sat down by him and felt his 
pulse and looked at him curiously. 

“Tt must be a very fine day,” he said, “and 

: you must be very careful not to tire yourself.” 

* Fresh air won't tire me," said the young 
rajah. 

As there had been occasions when this 
same young gentleman had shrieked aloud 
with rage and had insisted that fresh air 
would give him cold and kill him, it is not to 
be wondered at that his doctor felt somewhat 
startled. 

“I thought you did not like fresh air," he 
said. 

“I don’t when I am by myself," replied the 
rajah, “but my cousin is going out with me.” 

“And the nurse, of course?" suggested Dr. 
Craven. 

* No, I will not have the nurse," so magnifi- 
cently that Mary could not help remembering 
how the young native prince had looked with 
his diamonds and emeralds and pearls stuck 
all over him and the great rubies on the small 
dark hand he had waved to command his 
servants to approach with salaams and re- 
ceive his orders. 

“ My cousin knows how to take care of me. 
Iam always better when she is with me. She 
made me better last night. A very strong 
boy I kiiow will push my carriage." 

Dr. Craven felt rather alarmed. If this 
tiresome, hysterical boy should chance to get 
well he himself would lose all chance of in- 
heriting Misselthwaite; but he was not an un- 
scrupulous man, though he was a weak one, 
and he did not intend to let him run into 
actual danger. 

“He must be a strong boy and a steady 
boy,” he said. "And I must know something 
abouthim. Whoishe? Whatishis name?" 

“It’s Dickon," Mary spoke up suddenly. 
She felt somehow that everybody who knew 
the moor must know Dickon. And she was 
right too. She saw that in a moment Dr. 
Craven's serious face relaxed into a relieved 
smile. 

“Oh, Dickon," he said. “If it is Dickon 
you will be safe enough. He's as strong as a 
moor pony, is Dickon." 


“And he's trusty,” said Mary. “He's th’ 
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trustiest lad i’ Yorkshire" She had been 
talking Yorkshire to Colin and she forgot 
herself. 

* Did Dickon teach you: that?" asked Dr. 
Craven, laughing outright. 

* I'm learning it as if it was French," said 
Mary rather coldly. "It's like a native dia- 
lectinIndia. Very clever people try to learn 
them. Ilike it and so does Colin." 

“Well, well," he said. “If it amuses you 
perhaps it won’t do you any harm. Did you 
take your bromide last night, Colin?” 

“No,” Colin answered. “I wouldn't take 
it at first and after Mary made me quiet she 
talked me to sleep—in a low voice—about the 
spring creeping into a garden.” 

“That sounds soothing,” said Dr. Craven, 
more perplexed than ever and glancing side- 
ways at Mistress Mary sitting on her stool 
and looking down silently at the carpet. 
“You are evidently better, but you must 
remember " 

“I don't want to remember,” interrupted 
the rajah, appearing again. “When I lie by 
myself and remember I begin to have pains 
everywhere and I think of things that make 
me begin to scream because I hate them so. If 
there was a doctor anywhere who could make 
you forget you were ill instead of remem- 
bering it I would have him brought here.” 
And he waved a thin hand which ought really 
to have been covered with royal signet rings 
made of rubies. “It is because my cousin 
makes me forget that she makes me better.” 

Dr. Craven had never made such a short 
stay after a “tantrum”; usually he was obliged 
to remain a very long time and do a great 
many things. This afternoon he did not give 
any medicine or leave any new orders and he 
was spared any disagreeable scenes. When he 
went downstairs he looked very thoughtful, 
and when he talked to Mrs. Medlock in the 
library she felt that he was a much puzzled 
man. 

“Well, sir," she ventured, “could you have 
believed it?" 

“Tt is certainly a new state of affairs,” said 
the doctor. “And there's no denying it is 
better than the old one.” 

“I believe Susan Sowerby's right—I do 
that," said Mrs. Medlock. “I stopped in her 
cottage on my way to Thwaite yesterday and 
had a bit of talk with her. And she says to 
me, ‘Well, Sarah Ann, she mayn't be a good 
child, an' she mayn't be a pretty one, but she's 
a child, an’ children needs children) We 
went to school together, Susan Sowerby and 
me.” 

“She’s the best sick nurse I know,’ 


' said 
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Dr. Craven. ‘When I find her in a cottage I 
know the chances are that I shall save my 
patient." 

Mrs. Medlock smiled. She was fond of 
Susan Sowerby. 

* She's got a way with her, has Susan," she 
went on quite volubly. "I've been thinking 
all morning of one thing she said yesterday. 
She says, ‘Once when I was givin’ th’ children 
a bit of a preach after they'd been fightin’ I 
ses to 'em all, “when I was at school my 
jography told as th’ world was shaped like a 
orangeand I found out before I was ten that th’ 
whole orange doesn’t belong to nobody. No 
one owns more than his bit of a quarter an’ 
there’s times it seems like there’s not enou’ 
quarters to go round. But don’t you—none 
© you—think as you own th’ whole orange or 
you'll find out you're mistaken, an’ you won't 
find it out without hard knocks.” What chil- 
dren learns from children,’ she says, ‘is that 
there’s no sense in grabbin’ at th’ whole 
orange—peel an’ all. If you do you'll likely 
not get even th’ pips, an’ them’s too bitter 
to eat.” 

* She's a shrewd woman,” said Dr. Craven, 
putting on his coat. 

“Well, she’s got a way of saying things,” 
ended Mrs. Medlock much pleased. ‘‘Some- 
times I've said to her, ‘Eh! Susan, if you was 
a different woman an' didn't talk such broad 
Yorkshire I've seen the times when I should 
have said you was clever." 


That night Colin slept without once awak- 
ening and when he opened his eyes in the 
morning he lay still and smiled without know- 
ing it—smiled because he felt so curiously 
comfortable. It was actually nice to be 
awake, and he turned over and stretched his 
limbs luxuriously. He felt as if tight strings 
which had held him had loosened themselves 
and let him go. He did not know that Dr. 
Craven would have said that his nerves had 
relaxed and rested themselves. Instead of 
lying and staring at the wall and wishing he 
had not awakened, his mind was full of the 
plans he and Mary had made yesterday, of 
pictures of the garden and of Dickon and his 
wild creatures. It was so nice to have things 
to think about. And he had not been awake 
more than ten minutes when he heard feet 
running along the corridor and Mary was at 
the door. The next minute she was in the 
room and had run across to his bed, bringing 
with her a waft of fresh air full of the scent 
of the morning. 

“You’ve been out! You’ve been out! 
There’s that nice smell of leaves!” he cried. 


QI 


She had been running and her hair was 
loose and blown and she was bright with the 
air and pink-cheeked, though he could not 
see it. 

“It’s so beautiful!” she said, a little breath- 
less with her speed. “You never saw any- 
thing so beautiful! It has come! I thought 
it had come that other morning, but it was 
only coming. It is here now! It has come, 
the Spring! Dickon says so!" 

“ Has it?" cried Colin, and though he really 
knew nothing about it he felt his heart beat. 
He actually sat up in bed. 

* Open the window!" he added, laughing 
half with joyful excitement and half at his 
own fancy. ‘Perhaps we may hear golden 
trumpets!” 

And though he laughed, both he and Mary 
were at the window in a moment, and in a 
moment more it was opened wide and fresh- 
ness and softness and scents and birds’ songs 
were pouring through. 

“That’s fresh air," she said. "Lie on your 
back and draw in long breaths of it. That’s 
what Dickon does when he’s lying on the 
moor. He says he feels it in his veins and 
it makes him strong and he feels as if he 
could live forever and ever. Breathe it and 
breathe it.” 

She was only repeating what Dickon had 
told her but she caught Colin’s fancy. 

“Forever and ever, Does it make him 
feel like that?" he said, and he did as she told 
him, drawing in long deep breaths over and 
over again until he felt that something quite 
new and delightful was happening to him. 

Mary was at his bedside again. 

“Things are crowding up out of the earth,” 
she ranoninahurry. “And there are flowers 
uncurling and buds on everything and the 
green veil has covered nearly all the gray, and 
the birds are in such a hurry about their nests 
for fear they may be too late that some of 
them are even fighting for places in the secret 
garden. And the rose-bushes look as wick 
as wick can be, and there are primroses in the 
lanes and woods, and the seeds we planted are 
up, and Dickon has brought the fox and the 
crow and the squirrels and a new-born lamb.” 

And then she paused for breath. The new- 
born lamb Dickon had found three days be- 
fore lying by its dead mother among the gorse 
bushes on the moor. It was not the first 
motherless lamb he had found and he knew 
what to do with it. He had taken it to the 
cottage wrapped in his jacket and he had let 
it lie near the fire and fed it with warm milk. 
It was a soft thing with a darling silly baby 
face and legs rather long forits body. Dickon 
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had carried it over the moor in his arms and 
its feeding bottle was in his pocket with a 
squirrel, and when Mary had sat under a 
tree with its limp warmness huddled on her 
lap she had felt as if she weretoofullof strange 
joy to speak. A lamb—a lamb! A living 
lamb that lay on your lap like a baby! 

She was describing it with great joy and 
Colin was listening and drawing in long 
breaths of air when the nurse entered. She 
started a little at the sight of the open win- 
dow. She had sat stifling in the room many 
a warm day because her patient was sure that 
open windows gave people cold. 

“Are you sure you are not chilly, Master 
Colin?" she inquired. 

“No,” was the answer. “I am breathing 
long breaths of fresh air. It makes you 
strong. I am going to get up to the sofa fer 
breakfast and my cousin will have breakfast 
with me." 

The nurse went away, concealing a smile, 
to give the orders for two breakfasts. She 
found the servants’ hall a more amusing place 
than the invalid’s chamber and just now 
everybody wanted to hear the news from up- 
stairs. There was a great deal of joking 
about the unpopular young recluse who, as 
the cook said, “had found his master, and 
good for him." "The servants' hall had been 
very tired of the tantrums, and the butler, 
who was a man with a family, had more than 
once expressed his opinion that the invalid 
would be all the better “for a good hiding." 

When Colin was on his sofa and the break- 
fast for two was put upon the table he made 
an announcement to the nurse in his most 
rajah-like manner. 

“A boy, and a fox, and a crow, and two 
squirrels, and a new-born lamb, are coming to 
see me this morning. I want them brought 
up-stairs as soon as they come," he said. 
“You are not to begin playing with the ani- 
mals in the servants’ hall and keep them 
there. I want them here." 

The nurse gave a slight gasp and tried to 
conceal it with a cough. 

“Yes, sir," she answered. 

“Lil tell you what you can do," added 
Colin, waving his hand. “You can tell 
Martha to bring them here. The boy is 
Martha's brother. His name is Dickon and 
he is an animal charmer." 

*I hope the animals won't bite, Master 
Colin," said the nurse. 

"I told you he was a charmer," said 
Colin austerely. | Charmers' animals never 
bite." 

“There are snake-charmers in India," said 
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Mary; “and they can put their snakes’ heads 
in their mouths." 

“Goodness!” shuddered the nurse. 

They ate their breakfast with the morning 
air pouring in upon them.  Colin's breakfast 
was a very good one and Mary watched him 
with serious interest. 

“You will begin to get fatter just as I did," 
she said. “I never wanted my breakfast 
when I was in India and now I always want 
it." 

“T wanted mine this morning," said Colin. 
* Perhaps it was the fresh air. When do you 
think Dickon will come? 

He was not long in coming. In about ten 
minutes Mary held up her hand. 

"Listen!" she said. “Did you heard a 
caw?” l 

Colin listened and heard it, the oddest 
sound in the world to hear inside a house, a 
hoarse “caw-caw.” 

“Yes,” he answered. . 

“That’s Soot,” said Mary. "Listen again! 
Do you hear a bleat—a tiny one?" 

* Oh, yes!" cried Colin, quite flushing. 

“That’s the new-born lamb,” said Mary. 
* He's coming." 

Dickon's moorland boots were thick and 
clumsy and though he tried to walk quietly 
they made a clumping sound as he walked 
through the long corridors. Mary and Colin 
heard him marching—marching until he 
passed through the tapestry door on to the 
soft carpet of Colin's own passage. 

*]f you please, sir," announced Martha, 


opening the door, “if you please sir, here's 


Dickon and his creatures." 

: Dickon came in smiling his nicest wide 
smile. The new-born lamb was in his arms 
and the little red fox trotted by his side. Nut 
sat on his right shoulder and Soot on his left 
and Shell's head and paws peeped out of his 
coat pocket. 

Colin slowly sat up and stared and stared 
—as he had stared when he first saw Mary, 
but this was a stare of wonder and delight. 
The truth was that in spite of all he had 
heard he had not in the least understood what 
this boy would be like and that his fox and 
his crow and his squirrels and his lamb were 
so ncar to him and his friendliness that they 
seemed almost to be part of himself. Colin 
had never talked to a boy in his life and 
he was so overwhelmed by his own pleasure 
and curiosity that he did not even think of 
speaking. 

But Dickon did not feel the least shy or 
awkward. He had not felt embarrassed be- 
cause the crow had not known his language 
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and had only stared and had not spoken to 
him the first time they met. Creatures were 
always like that until they found out about 
you. He walked over to Colin's sofa and put 
the new-born lamb quietly down on his lap, 
and immediately the little creature turned to 
the warm velvet dressing-gown and began to 
nuzzle and nuzzle into its folds and butt its 
tight-curled head with soft impatience against 
hisside. Of course no boy could have helped 
speaking then. 

“What is it doing?" cried Colin. “What 
does it want?" 

“Tt wants its mother,” said Dickon, smiling 
more and more. “I brought it to thee a bit 
hungry because I knowed tha’d like to see it 
feed.” 

He knelt down by the sofa and took a 
feeding-bottle from his pocket. 

** Come on, little "un," he said, turning the 
small woolly white head with a gentle brown 
hand. . “This is what tha's after. Tha'll get 
more out o' this than tha’ will out o’ silk 
velvet coats. There now," and he pushed the 
rubber tip of the bottle into the nuzzling 
mouth and the lamb began to suck it with 
Tavenous ecstasy. 

After that there was no wondering what to 
say. By the time the lamb fell asleep ques- 
tions poured forth and Dickon answered 
them all. He told them how he had found 
the lamb just as the sun was rising three 
mornings ago. He had been standing on the 
moor listening to a skylark and watching him 
swing higher and higher into the sky until he 
was only a speck in the heights of blue. 

“Td almost lost him but for his song an’ I 
was wonderin' how a chap could hear it when 
it seemed as if he'd get out o' th' world ina 
minute—an' just then I heard somethin' else 
far off among th’ gorse bushes. It was a weak 
bleatin’ an’ I knowed it was a new lamb as 
was hungry an’ I knowed it wouldn’t be 
hungry if it hadn’t lost its mother somehow, 
so I set off searchin’. Eh! I did havea look 
for it. I went in an’ out among th’ gorse 
bushes an’ round an’ round an’ I always 
seemed to take th’ wrong turnin’. But at last 
I seed a bit o' white by arock on top © 
th’ moor an’ I climbed up an’ found th’ little 
"un half dead wi’ cold an’ clemmin’.” 

While he talked, Soot flew solemnly in and 
out of the open window and Nut and Shell 
made excursions into the big trees outside 
and ran up and down trunks and explored 
branches and chirped remarks on the scenery. 
Captain curled up near Dickon who sat on 
the hearth-rug from preference. 

They looked at the pictures in the garden- 
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ing books and Dickon knew all the flowers by 
their country names and knew exactly which 
ones were already growing in the secret 
garden. 

“I couldna’ say that there name,” he said, 
pointing to one under which was written 
“ Aquilegia,” “but us calls that a columbine, 
an’ that there one it’s a snapdragon and they 
both grow wild in hedges, but these is garden 
ones an’ they're bigger an’ grander. There's 
some big clumps o’ columbine in th’ garden. 
They'll look like a bed o' blue an’ white but- 
terflies flutterin’ when they're out." 

“I'm going to see them,” cried Colin. 
am going to see them!" 

“Aye, that's tha’ mun,” said Mary, quite 
seriously. ‘An’ tha’ munnot lose no time 
about it.” 


«I 


CHAPTER XX 


Bur they were obliged to wait more than a 
week because first there came some very 
windy days and then Colin was threatened 
with a cold, which two things happening one 
after the other would no doubt have thrown 
him into a rage but that there was so much 
careful and mysterious planning to do and 
almost every day Dickon came in, if only for 
a few minutes, to talk about what was hap- 
pening on the moor and in the lanes and hedg- 
es and on the borders of streams. The things 
he had to tell about otters’ and badgers’ and 
water-rats’ houses, not to mention birds’ 
nests and field-mice and their burrows, were 
enough to make you almost tremble with 
excitement when you heard all the intimate 
details from an animal charmer and realized 
with what thrilling eagerness and anxiety the 
whole busy underworld was working. 

* They're same as us," said Dickon, “only 
they have to build their homes every year. 
An’ it keeps 'em so busy they fair scufile to 
get 'em done.” 

The most absorbing things, however, were 
the preparations to be made before Colin 
could be transported with sufficient secrecy 
to the garden. No one must see the chair- 
carriage and Dickon and Mary aíter they 
turned a certain corner of the shrubbery and 
entered upon the walk outside the ivied walls. 
As each day passed, Colin had become more 
and more fixed in his feeling that the mystery 
surrounding the garden was one of its greatest 
charms. Nothing must spoil that. No one 
must ever suspect that they had a secret. 
People must think that he was simply going 
out with Mary and Dickon because he liked 
them and did not object to their looking at 
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him. They had long and quite delightful 
talks about their route. They would go up 
this path and down that one and cross the 
other and goround among the fountain flower- 
beds as if they were looking at the “ bedding- 
out plants” the head gardener, Mr. Roach, 
had been having arranged. That would 
seem such a rational thing to do that no one 
would think it at all mysterious. They would 
turn into the shrubbery walks and lose them- 
selves until they came to the long walls. It 
was almost as serious and elaborately thought 
out as the plans of march made by great 
generals in time of war. 

Rumors of the new and curious things 
which were occurring in the invalid’s apart- 
ments had of course filtered through the ser- 
vants’ hall into the stable yards and out 
among the gardeners, but, notwithstanding 
this, Mr. Roach was rather startled one day 
when he received orders from Master Colin’s 
room to the effect that he must report him- 
self in the apartment no outsider had ever 
secn, as the invalid himself desired to see him. 

“Well, well," he said to himself as he hur- 


riedly changed his coat, "what's to do now? 


His Royal Highness that wasn’t to be looked 
at calling up a man he’s never set eyes on.” 
Mr. Roach was not without curiosity. He 
had never caught even a glimpse of the boy 
and had heard a dozen exaggerated stories 
about his uncanny looks and ways and his 
insane tempers. The thing he had heard oft- 
enest was that he might die at any moment 
and there had been numerous fanciful descrip- 
tions of a humped back and helpless limbs, 
given by people who had never seen him. 

“Things are changing in this house, Mr. 
Roach,".said Mrs. Medlock, as she led him 
up the back staircase to the corridor on- 
to which opened the hitherto mysterious 
chamber. ' 

“Let’s hope they're changing for the better, 
Mrs. Medlock," he answered. 

“They couldn't well change for the worse," 
she continued; “and queer as it all is there's 
them as finds their duties made a lot easier 
to stand up under. Don't you be surprised, 
Mr. Roach, if you find yourself in the middle 
of a menagerie and Martha Sowerby's Dickon 
more at home than you or me could ever be." 

There really was a sort of magic about 
Dickon, as Mary always privately believed. 
When Mr. Roach heard his name he smiled 
quite leniently. 

“He’d be at home in Buckingham Palace 
or at the bottom of a coal mine," he said. 
“And yet it's not impudence, either. He's 
just fine, is that lad." 
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It was perhaps well he had been prepared 
or he might have been startled. When the 
bedroom door was opened a large crow, which 
seemed quite at home perched on the high 
back of a carven chair, announced the en- 
trance of a visitor by saying "caw—caw" 
quite loudly. In spite of Mrs. Medlock's 
warning, Mr. Roach only just escaped being 
sufficiently undignified to jump backward. 

The young rajah was neither in bed nor 
on his sofa. He was sitting in an arm-chair 
and a young lamb was standing by him shak- 
ing its tail in feeding-lamb fashion as Dickon 
knelt giving it milk from its bottle. A squirrel 
was perched on Dickon's bent back atten- 
tively nibbling a nut. The little girl from 
India was sitting on a big footstool looking on- 

“Here is Mr. Roach, Master Colin,” said 
Mrs. Medlock. 

The young rajah turned and looked his 
servitor over—at least that was what the 
head gardener felt happened. 

“Oh, you are Roach, are you?” he said. 
“T sent for you to give you some very im- 
portant orders.” 

“Very good, sir," answered Roach, won- 
dering if he was to receive instructions to fell 
all the oaks in the park or to transform the 
orchards into water-gardens. 

“T am going out in my chair this after- 
noon," said Colin. “If the fresh air agrees 
with me I may go out every day. When Igo, 
none of the gardeners are to be anywhere near 
the long walk by the garden walls. No one is 
to be there. I shall go out about two o'clock 
and every one must keep away until I send 
word that they may go back to their work.” 

“Very good, sir," replied Mr. Roach, much 
relieved to hear that the oaks might remain 
and that the orchards were safe. 

“Mary,” said Colin turning to her, “what 
is that thing you say in India when you have 
finished talking and want people to go?” 

“You say, ‘You have my permission to 
leave, ” answered Mary. 

The rajah waved his hand. 

“You have my permission to leave, Roach,” 
he said. “But, remember, this is very 
important." 

*Caw—caw!" remarked the crow hoarsely 
but not impolitely. 

* Very good, sir. Thank you, sir," said Mr. 
Roach, and Mrs. Medlock took him out of 
the room. 

Outside in the corridor, being a rather good- 
natured man, he smiled until he almost 
laughed. 

“My word!" he said, "he's got a fine 
lordly way with him, hasn't he? You'd 
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think he was a whole royal family rolled 
into one— Prince Consort and all." 

“Eh!” protested Mrs. Medlock, "we've 
had to let him trample all over every one of 
us ever since he had feet and he thinks that’s 
what folks was born for." 

* Perhaps he'll grow out of it, if he lives," 
suggested Mr. Roach. 

“Well, there's one thing pretty sure," said 
Mrs. Medlock. “If he does live and that 
Indian child stays here I’ll warrant she teaches 
him that the whole orange does not belong to 
him, as Susan Sowerby says. And he’ll be 
likely to find out the size of his own quarter." 

Inside the room Colin was leaning back on 
his cushions. 

“It’s all safe now," he said. “And this 
afternoon I shall see it—this afternoon I 
shall be in it!" 

Dickon went back to the garden with his 
creatures and Mary stayed with Colin. She 
did not think he looked tired but he was very 
quiet before their lunch came and he was 
quiet while they were eating it. She won- 
dered why and asked him about it. 

"What big eyes you've got, Colin," she 
said. “When you are thinking they get as 
big as saucers. What are you thinking about 
now?" 

“I can't help thinking about what it will 
look like," he answered. 

“The garden?” asked Mary. 

“The springtime,” he said. “I was think- 
ing that I've really never seen it before. I 
scarcely ever went out and when I did go 
I never looked at it. I didn't even think 
about it." 

“I never saw it in India because there 
wasn't any,” said Mary. 

Shut in and morbid as his life had been 
Colin had more imagination than she had and 
at least he had spent a good deal of time 
looking at wonderful books and pictures. 

“That morning when you ran in and said 
‘It’s come! It's come!’ you made me feel 
quite queer. It sounded as if things were 
Coming with a great procession and big 
bursts and wafts of music. I’ve a picture like 
it in one of my books—crowds of lovely 
people and children with garlands and branch- 
es with blossoms on them, everyone laugh- 
ing and dancing and crowding and playing on 
pipes. That was why I said, ‘Perhaps we 
shall hear golden trumpets’ and told you to 
throw open the window." 

“How funny,” said Mary. “That’s really 
just what it feels like. And if all the flowers 
and leaves and green things and birds and 
wild creatures danced past at once, what a 
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crowd it would be! I'm sure they'd dance and 
sing and flute and that would be the wafts 
of music." 

They both laughed but it was not because 
the idea was laughable but because they both 
so liked it. 

A little later the nurse made Colin ready. 
She noticed that instead of lying like a log 
while his clothes were put on he sat up and 
made some efforts to help himself, and he 
talked and laughed with Mary all the time. 

“This is one of his good days, sir," she said 
to Dr. Craven, who dropped in to inspect him. 
* He's in such good spirits that it makes him 
stronger." 

“TIl call in again later in the afternoon, 
after he has come in," said Dr. Craven. “I 
must see how the going out agrees with him. 
I wish,” in a very low voice, “that he would 
let you go with him." 

“Td rather give up the case this moment, 
sir, than even stay here while it's suggested," 
answered the nurse with sudden firmness. 

“I hadn't really decided to suggest it," 
said the doctor, with his slight nervousness. 
“We'll try the experiment. Dickon’s a lad 
I'd trust with a new-born child." 

The strongest footman in the house carried 
Colin downstairs and put him in his wheeled 
chair near which Dickon waited outside. 
After the man servant and the nurse had 
arranged his rugs and cushions the rajah 
waved his hand to them. 

* You have my permission to go,” he said, 
and they both disappeared quickly and it 
must be confessed giggled when they were 
safely inside the house. 

Dickon began to push the wheeled chair 
slowly and steadily. Mistress Mary walked 
beside it and Colin leaned back and lifted his 
face to the sky. The arch of it looked very 
high and the small snowy clouds seemed like 
white birds floating on outspread wings below 
its crystal blueness. The wind swept in soft 
big breaths down from the moor and was 
strange with a wild clear scented sweetness. 
Colin kept lifting his thin chest to draw it in, 
and his big eyes looked as if it were they 
which were listening—listening, instead of 
his ears. 

“There are so many sounds of singing and 
humming and calling out,” he said. ‘What 
is that scent the puffs of wind bring?” 

“Tt’s gorse on th’ moor that’s openin’ out,” 
answered Dickon. ‘Eh! th’ bees are at it 
wonderful to-day.” 

Not a human creature was to be caught 
sight of in the paths they took. In fact every 
gardener or gardener’s lad had been witched 
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away. But they wound in and out among 
the shrubbery and out and round the foun- 
tain beds, following their carefully planned 
route for the mere mysterious pleasure of it. 
But when at last they turned into the long 
walk by the ivied walls the excited sense of 
an approaching thrill made them, for some 
curious reason thcy could not have explained, 
begin to speak in whispers. 

“This is it," breathed Mary. “This is 
where I used to walk up and down and won- 
der and wonder." 

“Ts it?" cried Colin, and his eyes began to 
search the ivy with eager curiousness. “But 
I can see nothing," he whispered. ‘‘There is 
no door." 

“That’s what I thought,” said Mary. 

Then there was a lovely breathless silence 
and the chair wheeled on. 

“That is the garden where Ben Weather- 
staff works," said Mary. 

“Ts it?" said Colin. 

A few yards more and Mary whispered 
again. 

“ This is where the robin flew over the wall," 
she said. 

“Is it?” cried Colin. “Oh! I wish he'd 
come again!” 

* And that," said Mary with solemn de- 
light, pointing under a big lilac bush, “‘is 
* where he perched on the little heap of earth 
and showed me the key.” 

Then Colin sat up. 

“Where? Where? There?” he cried, and 
his eyes were as big as the wolf’s in Red 
Ridinghood, when Red Ridinghood felt called 
upon to remark on them. Dickon stood still 
and the wheeled chair stopped. 

“And this,” said Mary, stepping on to the 
bed close to the ivy, “is where I went to talk 
to him when he chirped at me from the top of 
the wall. And this is the ivy the wind blew 
back,” and she took hold of the hanging 
green curtain. 

* Oh! is it—is it?” gasped Colin. 

“And here is the handle, and here is the 
door! Dickon, push him in—push him in 
quickly!" 

And Dickon did it with one strong steady 
splendid push. 

But Colin had actually dropped back 
against his cushions, even though he gasped 
with delight, and he had covered his eyes with 
his hands and held them there, shutting out 
everything until they were inside and the 
chair stopped as if by magic and the door was 
closed. Not till then did he take them away 
and look round and round and round as 
Dickon and Mary had done. And over walls 


and earth and trees and swinging sprays and 
tendrils the fair green veil of tender little 
leaves had crept, and in the grass under the 
trees and the gray urns in the alcoves and 
here and there everywhere were touches or 
splashes of gold and purple and white and the 
trees were showing pink and snow above his 
head and there were fluttering of wings and 
faint sweet pipes and humming and scents 
and scents. And the sun fell warm upon his 
face like a hand with a lovely touch. And in 
wonder Mary and Dickon stood and stared 
at him. He looked so strange and different 
because a pink glow of color had actually 
crept all over him—ivory face and neck and 
hands and all. 

“I shall get well! I shall get well!" he 
cried out. "Mary! Dickon! I shall get well! 
And I shall live forever and ever and ever!" 


CHAPTER XXI 


One of the strange things about living in 
the world is that it is only now and then 
one is quite sure one is going to live forever 
and ever and ever. One knows it sometimes 
when one gets up at the tender solemn 
dawn-time and goes out and stands alone 
and throws one's head far back and looks 
up and up and watches the pale sky slowly 
changing and flushing and marvelous un- 
known things happening until the East 
almost makes one cry out and one's heart 
stands stil at the strange unchanging 
majesty of the rising of the sun—which has 
been happening every morning for thousands 
and thousands and thousands of years. One 
knows it then for a moment or so. And one 
knows it sometimes when one stands by 
oneself in a wood at sunset and the mys- 
terious deep gold stillness slanting through 
and under the branches scems to be saying 
slowly again and again something one can- 
not quite hear however much one tries. 
Then sometimes the immense quiet of the 
dark blue at night with millions of stars 
waiting and watching makes one sure; and 
sometimes a sound of far-off music makes 
it true; and sometimes a look in some one's 
eyes. 

And it was like that with Colin when he 


-first saw and heard and felt the springtime 


inside the four high walls of a hidden garden. 
That afternoon the whole world seemed to 
devote itself to being perfect and radiantly 
beautiful and kind to one boy. Perhaps out 
of pure heavenly goodness the spring came 
and crowded everything it possibly could 
into that one place. More than once Dickon 
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paused in what he was doing and stood still 
with a sort of growing wonder in his eyes, 
shaking his head softly. 

“Eh! it is graidely," he said. “I’m 
twelve goin' on thirteen an' there's a lot o' 
afternoons in thirteen years, but seems to 
me like I never seed one as graidely as 
this ere." 

“Aye, it is a graidely one," said Mary, 
and she sighed for mere joy. "I'll warrant 
it’s th’ graidelest one as ever was in this 
world." 

* Does tha' think," said Colin, with dreamy 
carefulness, “as happen it was made loike 
this 'ere all o' purpose for me?" 

“My word!" said Mary admiringly, “that 
there is a bit o' good Yorkshire. Tha'rt 
shapin’ first rate—that tha’ art.” 

And delight reigned. 

They drew the chair under the plum tree 
which was snow-white with blossoms and 
musical with bees. It was like a king’s 
canopy, a fairy king’s. There were flower- 
ing cherry trees near and apple trees whose 
buds were pink and white, and here and 
there one had burst open wide. Between 
the blossoming branches of the canopy bits 
of blue sky looked down like wonderful eyes. 

Mary and Dickon worked a little here and 
there and Colin watched them. They 
brought him things to look at—buds which 
were opening, buds which were tight closed, 
bits of twig whose leaves were just showing 
green, the feather of a woodpecker which 
had dropped on the grass, the empty shell 
of some bird early hatched. Dickon pushed 
the chair slowly round and round the garden, 
stopping every other moment to let him 
look at wonders springing out of the earth 
or trailing down from trees. It was like 
being taken in state round the country of 
a magic king and queen and shown all the 
mysterious riches it contained. 

“I wonder if we shall see the robin?" said 
Colin. 

“Tha’ll see him often enow after a bit,” 
answered Dickon. “When th’ eggs hatches 
out th' little chap he'll be kept so busy it'll 
make his head swim. Tha’ll see him flyin’ 
backward an’ for'ard carryin’ worms nigh 
as big as himself an’ that much noise goin’ 
on in th’ nest when he gets there as fair 
flusters him so as he scarce knows which big 
mouth to drop th’ first piece in. An’ gapin’ 
beaks an’ squawks on every side. Mother 
says as when she sees th’ work a robin has 
to keep them gapin’ beaks filled, she feels 
like she was a lady with nothin’ to do. She 
says she’s seen th’ little chaps when it 
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seemed like th’ sweat must be droppin’ off 
'em though folk can't see it." 

This made them giggle so delightedly that 
they were obliged to cover their mouths 
with their hands, remembering that they 
must not be heard. Colin had been in- 
structed as to the law of whispers and low 
voices several days before. He liked the 
mysteriousness of it and did his best, but in 
the midst of excited enjoyment it is rather 
difficult never to laugh above a whisper. 

Every moment of the afternoon was full 
of new things and every hour the sunshine 
grew more golden. The wheeled chair had 
been drawn back under the canopy and 
Dickon had sat down on the grass and had 
just drawn out his pipe when Colin saw 
something he had not had time to notice 
before. 

“That’s a very old tree over there, isn't 
it?” he said. 

Dickon looked across the grass at the tree 
and Mary looked and there was a brief mo- 
ment of stillness. 

“Yes,” answered Dickon, after it, and his 
low voice had a very gentle sound. 

Mary gazed at the tree and thought. 

“The branches are quite gray and there's 
not a single leaf anywhere," Colin went on. 
“It’s quite dead, isn't it?" 

“Aye,” admitted Dickon. “But them 
roses as has climbed all over it will near hide 
every bit o' th’ dead wood when they're 
full o' leaves an’ flowers. It won't look dead 
then. "It'll be th’ prettiest of all." 

Mary still gazed at the tree and thought. 

"It looks as if a big branch had been 
broken off," said Colin. ‘I wonder how it 
was done." 

“It’s been done many a year," answered 


Dickon. "Eh!" with a sudden relieved 
start and laying his hand on Colin. ‘Look 
at that robin! "There he is! He's been 


foragin’ for his mate." 

Colin was almost too late but he just 
caught sight of him, the flash of red-breasted 
bird with something in his beak. He darted 
through the greenness and into the close 
grown corner and was out of sight. Colin 
leaned back on his cushion again, laughing 
a little. 

* He's taking her tea to her. Perhaps it's 
five o'clock. I think I'd like some tea my- 
self." 

And so they were safe. 

“Tt was magic which sent the robin," said 
Mary secretly to Dickon afterward. “I 
know it was magic." For both she and 
Dickon had been aíraid Colin might ask 
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something about the tree whose branch had 
broken off ten years ago and they had talked 
it over together and Dickon had stood and 
rubbed his head in a troubled way. 

* We mun look as if it wasn't no different 
from th’ other trees,” he had said. “We 
couldn’t never tell him how it broke, poor 
lad. If he says anything about it we mun— 
we mun try to look cheerful.” 

* Aye, that we mun,” had answered Mary. 

But she had not felt as if she looked cheer- 
ful when she gazed at the tree. She won- 
dered and wondered in those few moments 
if there was any reality in that other thing 
Dickon had said. He had gone on rubbing 
his rust-red hair in a puzzled way, but a nice 
comforted look had begun to grow in his 
blue eyes. 

“Mrs. Craven was a very lovely young 
lady,” he had gone on rather hesitatingly. ‘An’ 
mother she thinks maybe she’s about Mis- 
selthwaite many a time lookin’ after Mester 
Colin, same as all mothers do when they’re 
took out o' th’ world. They have tocome back, 
tha’ sees. Happen she’s been in the garden 
an’ happen it was her set us to work, an’ 
told us to bring 


him there.” E 
Mary had 23 
thought he 


meant some- . 
thing about 2 
magic. She was 
a great believer 
in magic. Se- 
cretly she quite 
believed that 
Dickon worked 
magic, of course 
good magic, on 
everything near 
him and that 
was why people 
liked him so 
much and wild 
creatures knew 
he was their 
friend. She won- 
dered, indeed, if 
it were not pos- 
siblethathis gift 
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had brought the robin just at the right 
moment when Colin asked that dangerous 
question. She felt that his magic was work- 
ing all the afternoon and making Colin look 
like an entirely different boy. It did not 
seem possible that he could be the crazy 
creature who had screamed and beaten and 
bitten his pillow. Even his ivory whiteness 
seemed to change. The faint glow of color 
which had shown on his face and neck and 
bands when he first got inside the garden 
really never quite died away. He looked as if 
he were made of flesh instead of ivory or wax. 

They saw the robin carry food to his mate 
two or three times, and it was so suggestive 
of afternoon tea that Colin felt they must 
have some. 

* Go and make one of the men servants 
bring some in a basket to the rhododendron 
walk," he said. “And then you and Dickon 
can bring it here." 

It was an agreeable idea easily carried out, 
and when the white cloth was spread upon 
the grass, with hot tea and buttered toast 
and crumpets, a delightfully hungry meal: 
was eaten, and several birds on domestic er- 

rands paused to 
"gc e inquire what 
A E was going on 
and were led 
into investigat- 
a. rue ing crumbs with 

B E great activity. 
Nut and Shell 
whisked up 
trees with pieces 
of cakeand Soot 
took the entire 
half of a but- 
tered crumpet 
into a corner 
and pecked at 
and examined 
and turned it 
over and made 
hoarse remarks 
about it until 
he decided to 
swallow it all 
joyfully in one 
gulp. 


THE GOSPEL OF EFFICIENCY 


III. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT’ 


BY 


FREDERICK W. TAYLOR 


In his two former papers, Mr. Taylor has clearly set forth the 
manner in which the principles of the new Science of Management were 
developed, and has illustrated by actual examples their application to 
various unskilled and skilled occupations, such as pig-iron handling, 
shoveling and bricklaying. In the present paper he shows, concretely, 
how Scientific Management is equally applicable to the higher mechanical 
arts, as of machine-shop practice. Incidentally he tells a most fascinat- 
ing story of his own adventures in developing the art of cutting metals. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


NUMBER of years ago a company 
employing about three hundred 
men, which had been manufacturing 
the same machine for ten or fifteen 

years, sent for us to report as to whether 
any gain could be made through the intro- 
duction of Scientific Management. 

They felt, no doubt, very much as many 
readers of the writer's paper of last month 
may have felt, that while it is evident that 
Scientific Management can be applied with 
extraordinarily favorable results to the more 
elementary types of work, such as pig-iron 
handling, shoveling and bricklaying, it can- 
not be used to advantage in the higher 
mechanic arts. Indeed, we have found this 
to be the universal objection to our system, 
that "while it is excellent for some other 
employer's shop or factory, or for some other 
kind of work, it will not do for us!” 

AS a matter of fact, Scientific Management, 
being a fundamental philosophy of industry, 
not a mere group of efficiency devices, is 
applicable to almost every form of human 
employment. And this is no mere theo- 
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retical assertion, for Scientific Management, 
which was first developed and practised in 
an important steel plant, has now actually 
been applied and is being extensively applied 
to the most highly skilled industries, as of 
tool-making, optical works, typewriter shops, 
as well as to a great diversity of other indus- 
tries, such as machine shops of varied kinds, 
cotton mills, shoe-manufacturing establish- 
ments, printing houses, bleacheries. It is 
now even being applied in the most impor- 
tant of government work, as in that of the 
Watertown arsenal. And in all cases it 
results in better conditions, better pay for 
the men, a larger product for the employers, 
and a better relationship between employer 
and employee, fruits which have been uni- 
formly gratifying. ' 
Accordingly we went with some confidence 
to investigate the plant of the manufac- 
turing company to which the writer has 
referred. Their shops had been run for 
many years under a good superintendent 
and with excellent foremen and workmen, on 
piecework. The whole establishment was, 
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without doyubi;:Iw:bettet phisicaf condi- 
tion than the average machine shop in this 
country. 

The superintendent was distinctly dis- 
pleased when told that through the adoption 
of Scientific Management the output, with 
the same number of men and machines, 
could be more than doubled. He said that 
he believed that any such statement was 
mere boasting, absolutely false, and, instead 
of inspiring him with confidence, he was dis- 
gusted that anyone should make such an 
impudent claim. He readily assented, how- 
ever, to the proposition that he should select 
any one of the machines whose output he 
considered as representing the average of 
the shop, and that we should then demon- 
strate on this machine that through scien- 
tific methods its output could be more than 
doubled. 


A Test Case to Show the Value of 
Scientific. Management 


The machine selected by him fairly repre- 
sented the work of the shop. It had been 
run for ten or twelve years past by a first- 
class mechanic, who was more than equal in 
his ability to the average workman in the 
establishment. In a shop of this sort, in 
which similar machines are made over and 
over again, the work is necessarily greatly 
subdivided, so that no one man works upon 
more than a comparatively small number of 
parts during the year. A careful record was 
therefore made, in the presence of both par- 
ties, of the total time required by this work- 
man to finish each piece, as well as the exact 
speeds and feeds which he took, and à record 
was kept of the time occupied in sctting the 
work in the machine and removing it. After 
obtaining in this way a statement of what 
represented a fair average of the work done 
in the shop, we applied to this one machine 
the principles of Scientific Management. By 
means of four quite elaborate slide rules 
which we had especially made for the pur- 
pose of determining the all-round capacity 
of metal-cutting machines (reference to 
which will be made later) a careful analysis 
was made of every element of this machine 
in its relation to the work in hand. Its pull- 
ing power at its various speeds, its feeding 
capacity, and its proper speeds were deter- 
mined by means of the slide rules, and 
changes were then made in the countershaft 
and driving pulleys so as to run it at its 
proper speed. Tools, made of high-speed 
steel (which was already in use in the shop) 


and of the proper shapes, were properly 
dressed, treated and ground. A large special 
slide rule was then made, by means of which 
the exact speeds and feeds were indicated at 
which each kind of work could be done in the 
shortest possible time in this particular 
lathe. One after another, pieces of work 
were finished in the lathe, corresponding to 
the work which had been done in our pre- 
liminary trials, and the gain in time made 
through running the machine according to 
scientific principles ranged from two and one 


-half times the speed in the slowest instance 


to nine times the speed in the highest. 

And it was not more difficult to demon- 
strate in the whole shop, than with this 
single machine, how far Scientific Manage- 
ment is superior to the old rule-of-thumb, 
haphazard methods. In this case the reader 
must not be misled by the references to 
slide rules and the changes in the machin- 
ery to the conclusion that it is only nec- 
essary to adopt such evident and superficial 
devices. Physical improvements in ma- 
chinery and motion study with stop watches 
are indeed necessary and can be quickly 
made. 


Tbe Chief ana Essential Feature of 
the New Science 


But the chief and essential feature of 
Scientific Management is the change in 
the mental attitude of both employers and 
employees toward their common work. Now, 
the change in the mental attitude and the 
habits of three hundred or more workmen 
can be brought about only slowly and 
through a long series of object lessons, 
which finally demonstrate to each man the 
great advantage which he will gain by heart- 
ily coóperating in his everyday work with 
the men in the management. Within three 
years, however, in this shop, as the principles 
of Scientific Management were gradually 
adopted, the output had been more than 
doubled per man and per machine. The men 
had been carefully selected and in almost all 
cases promoted from a lower to a higher 
order of work, and so instructed by their 
teachers (the functional foremen) that they 
were able to earn higher wages than ever 
before, the average increase in pay which 
each man received being about thirty- 
five per cent., while, at the same time; the 
sum total of the wages paid for doing 
a given amount of work was lower than 
before. 

It seems important to explain fully the 
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reason why, with the aid of a slide rule, and 
after having studied the art of cutting metals, 
it was possible for a man who had never be- 
fore seen these particular jobs, and who had 
never worked on this machine, to do work 
from two and one half to nine times as fast 
as it had been done before by a good me- 
chanic who had spent his whole time for 
some ten to twelve years in doing this very 
work upon this particular machine. In a 
word, this was possible because the art of 
cutting metals involves a true science of no 
small magnitude, a science, in fact, so intri- 
cate that it is impossible for any ordinary 
machinist either to understand it or to work 
according to its laws without the help of men 
who have made this their specialty. 

Men who are unfamiliar with machine-shop 
work are prone to look upon the manufacture 
of each piece as a special problem, inde- 
pendent of any other kind of machine work. 
They are apt to think, for instance, that the 
problems connected with making the parts 
of an engine require the especial study, one 
may say almost the life study, of a set of 
engine-making mechanics, and that these 
problems are entirely different from those 
which would be met with in machining lathe 
or planer parts. In fact, however, a study 
of those elements which are peculiar either 
to engine parts or to lathe parts is trifling, 
compared with the great study of the art, or 
science, of cutting metals, upon a knowledge 
of which rests the ability to do really fast 
machine work of all kinds. 

The real problem is how toremove chips fast 
from a casting or a forging, and how to make 


the piece smooth .and true in the shortest. 


time, and it matters but little whether the 
piece being worked upon is part, say, of a 
marine engine, a printing press or an auto- 
mobile. For this reason, the man with the 
slide rule, familiar with the science of cutting 
metals, who had never before seen this par- 
ticular work, was able to distance the skilled 
mechanic who had made the parts of this 
machine his speciality for years. 


Why Cooperation is Necessary 


It is easy to see why this should be so, 
because under the old form of management 
the workman’s whole time was each day 
taken in actually doing the work with his 
hands, so that, even if he had the necessary 
education and habits of generalizing in his 
thought, he lacked the time and the oppor- 
tunity for developing these laws. Even a 
simple law involving time-study requires the 
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coóperation of two men, the one doing the 
work while the other times him with a stop 
watch, and even if the workman were to 
develop laws where before existed only rule- 
of-thumb knowledge, his personal interest 
would lead him almost inevitably to keep his 
discoveries secret, so that he could by means 
of this special knowledge personally do more 
work than other men and so obtain larger 
wages. 

Under Scientific Management, on the other 
hand, it becomes the duty and also the 
pleasure of those who are engaged in the 
management not only to develop laws to 
replace rule of thumb, but also to teach im- 
partially all of the workmen who are under 
them the quickest ways of working. The 
useful results obtained from these laws are 
always so great that any company can well 
afford to pay for the time and the experi- 
ments needed to develop them. 


The Story of the New Art of 
Cutting Metals 


The development of the art or science of 
cutting metals is an apt illustration of this 
fact. In the fall of 1880, about the time 
that the writer started to make the experi- 
ments already referred to, to determine what 
constitutes a day’s work for a laborer, he 
also obtained the permission of Mr. William 
Sellers, the president of the Midvale Steel 
Company, to make a series of experiments 
to determine what angles and shapes of tools 
were the best for cutting steel. At the time 
that these experiments were started it was 
his belief that they would not last longer 
than six months, and in fact if it had been 
known that a longer period than this would 
be required, the permission to spend a con- 
siderable sum of money in making them 
would not have been forthcoming. 

A sixty-six-inch-diameter vertical boring 
mill was the first machine used in making 
these experiments, and a large locomotive tire, 
made out of hard steel of uniform quality, 
was day after day cut up into chips in grad- 
ually learning how to make, shape and use 
the cutting tools so that they would do faster 
work. At the end of six months sufficient 
practical information had been obtained to 
repay far more than the cost of materials and 
wages which had been expended in experi- 
menting. And yet the comparatively small 
number of experiments which had been made 
served principally to make it clear that the 
actual knowledge attained was but a small 
fraction of that which still remained to be 
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developed, and which was badly needed by 
us, in our daily attempt intelligently to direct 
and help the machinists in their tasks. 


Over Thirty Thousand Experiments 
Made 


Experiments in this field were carried on, 
with occasional interruptions, through a 
period of about twenty-six years, in the 
course of which ten different experimental 
machines were especially fitted up to do this 
work. Between thirty thousand and fifty 
thousand experiments were carefully re- 
corded, and many other experiments were 
made of which no record was kept. In study- 


ing these laws more than eight hundred: 


thousand pounds of steel and iron was cut 
up into chips with the experimental tools, 
and it is estimated that from $150,000 to 
$200,000 was spent in the investigation. 

Work of this character is intensely inter- 
esting to anyone who has any love for scien- 
tific research. For the purpose of this article, 
however, it should be fully appreciated that 
the motive power which kept these experi- 
ments going through many years, and which 
supplied the money and the opportunity for 
their accomplishment, was not the love for 
abstract search after scientific knowledge, 
but rather the very practical need of exact 
information in order to help our machinists 
to do their work in the best way and in the 
quickest time. In other words, the experi- 
ments had to pay for themselves as we went 
along. 

All of these experiments were made to en- 
able us to answer correctly the two questions 
which face every machinist each time that 
he does a piece of work in a metal-cutting 
machine, such as a lathe, planer, drill-press 
or milling machine. 

These two questions are: 

At what cutting speed shall I run my ma- 
chine? and What feed shall I use? 


Problems Which Required Twenty-six 
Years for Solution 


They sound so simple that they would ap- 
pear to call for merely the trained judgment 
of any good mechanic. In fact, however, 
after working twenty-six years, it has been 
found that the answer in every case involves 
the solution of an intricate mathematical 
problem, in which the effect of twelve inde- 
pendent variables upon the cutting speed 
must be determined. 

(a) The quality of the metal which is to 
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be cut; i. e., its hardness or other qualities 
which affect the cutting speed. 

(b) The chemical composition of the steel 
from which the tool is made, and the best 
treatment of the tool. 

(c) The thickness of the shaving; or, the 
thickness of the spiral strip or band of metal 
which is to be removed by the tool. 

(d) The shape or contour of the cutting 
edge of the tool. 

(e) Whether a copious stream of water or 
other cooling medium is used on the tool. 

(f) The depth of the cut. 

(g) The duration of the cut; 2. e., the time 
which a tool must last under pressure of the 
shaving without being reground. 

(h) The lip and clearance angles of the 
tool. 

(j) The elasticity of the work and of the 
tool on account of producing chatter. 

(k) The diameter of the casting or forging 
which is being cut. 

(1) The pressure of the chip or shaving 
upon the cutting surface of the tool. 

(m) The pulling power and the speed and 
feed changes of the machine. 

It may seem preposterous to many people 
that it should have required a period of 
twenty-six years to investigate the effect of 
these twelve variables upon the cutting 
speed of metals. To those, however, who 
have had personal experience as experiment- 
ers, it will be appreciated that the great 
difficulty of the problem lies in the fact that 
it contains so many variable elements. And 
in fact the great length of time consumed in 
making each single experiment was caused 
by the difficulty of holding eleven variables 
constant and uniform throughout the experi- 
ment while the effect of the twelfth variable 
was being investigated. Holding the eleven 
variables constant was far more difficult than 
the investigation of the twelfth variable. 

As, one after another, the etfect upon the 
cutting speed of each of these variables was 
investigated, in order that practical use 
could be made of this knowledge, it was 
necessary to find a mathematical formula 
which expressed in concise form the laws 
which had been obtained. 

After these laws had been investigated and 
the various formule which mathematically 
expressed them had been determined, there 
still remained the difficult task of how to 
solve one of these complicated mathematical 
problems quickly enough to make this knowl- 
edge available for everyday use. If a good 
mathematician who had these various for- 
mulz before him were to attempt to get the 
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proper answer (7. e., to get the correct cut- 
ting speed and feed by working in the ordi- 
nary way) it would take him from two to six 
hours, say, to solve a single problem; far 
longer to solve the mathematical problem 
than would be 
taken in most 
cases by the work- 
man in doing the 
whole job on his 
machine. Thus a 
task of consider- 
able magnitude 
which faced us 
was that of find- 
ing a quick solu- 
tion of this mathe- 
matical problem 
with its twelve 
variables. And as 
we made progress 
in its solution, the 
whole problem 
was presented by 
the writer to one 
after another of 
the noted mathe- 
maticians in this 
country. They 
were offered any 
reasonable fee for 
a rapid, practical 
solution. Some of 
these men merely 
glanced at the 
problem; others, 
for the sake of 
being courteous, 
kept it before 
them for some two 
or three weeks. 
They all gave us 
practically the 
same answer: that 
in many cases it 
was possible to 
solve mathemat- 
ical problems 
which contained 
four variables, and in some cases problems 
with five or six variables, but that it was 
manifestly impossible to solve a problem con- 
taining twelve variables in any other way 
than by the slow process of “trial and error.” 
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Calling in the Mathematicians 


A quick solution was, however, so much 
of a necessity in our everyday work of run- 
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H. K. HATHAWAY 


The Taber Manufacturing Company, of which Mr. 
Hathaway is manager, is one of the most perfect 


examples of the success of Scientific Management 
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ning machine shops that, in spite of the 
small encouragement received from the 
mathematicians, we continued at irregular 
periods, through a term of fifteen years, to 
give a large amount of time in searching for 
a solution. Four 
or five men at 
various periods 
gave practically 
their whole time 
to this work, and 
finally, while we 
were at the Beth- 
lehem Steel Com- 
pany, the slide 
rule was devel- 
oped which is 
illustrated on 

Folder No. 11 of 

the writer's paper 

“On the Art of 

Cutting Metals," 

and is described 

in detail in the 
paper presented 

by Mr. Carl G. 

Barth to the 

American Society 

of Mechanical 

Engineers, en- 

titled "Slide 

Rules for the Ma- 

chine Shop, as a 

Part of the Taylor 

System of Man- 

agement" (Vol. 

XXV of the 

“Transactions of 

the American So- 

ciety of Mechan- 
ical Engineers”). 

By means of this 

slide rule, one of 

these intricate 

problems can be 

solved in less than 

half a minute by 
- any good me- 

chanic, whether 
he understands anything about mathematics 
or not, thus making available for everyday, 
practical use the years of experimenting on 
the art of cutting metals. 

This is a good illustration of the fact that 
some way can always be found of making 
practical use of complicated scientific data, 
which appears to be beyond the experience 
and the range of the mental training of ordi- 
nary practical men. These slide rules have 
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been for years in constant dailv use by ma- 
chinists having no knowledge of mathematics. 

'To return to the case of the machinist who 
had been working for ten to twelve vears in 
machining the same pieces over and over 
again, there was but a remote chance in anv 
of the various kinds of work which this man 
did that he should hit upon the one best 
method of doing each piece of work out of 
the hundreds of possible methods which lay 
before him. Moreover, in the machine shops 
systematized by us, we have found that 
there is not one machine in a hundred which 
is speeded by its makers at anywhere' near 
the correct cutting speed. So that, in order 
to compete with the science of cutting metals, 
the machinist, before he could use proper 
speeds, would first have to put new pulleys 
on the countershaft of his machine and also 
make in most cases changes in the shapes 
and treatment of his tools. Many of these 
changes are matters entirely beyond his con- 
trol, even if he knows what ought to be done. 


Why “Rule of Thumb” Cannot Compete 
with Science 


If the reason is clear to the reader why the 
rule-of-thumb knowledge obtained by the 
machinist who is engaged on "repeat work ” 
cannot possibly compete with the true 
science of cutting metals, it should be even 
more apparent why the high-class mechanic 
who is called upon to do a great variety of 
work from day to day is even less able to 
compete with this science. The high-class 
mechanic who does a different kind of work 
each day, in order to do each job in the 
quickest time would need, in addition to a 
thorough knowledge of the art of cutting 
metals, a vast knowledge and experience in 
the quickest way of doing each kind of work. 
And this knowledge, under Scientine Man- 
agement, is ready at hand, and teachers are 
present to convey it. 

'The development of a science sounds like 
a formidable undertaking, and in fact any- 
thing like a thorough study of a science such 
as that of cutting metals necessarily involves 
many years of work. Yet even in this very 
intricate science, within a few months after 
starting, enough knowledge had been ob- 
tained to much more than pay for the work 
of experimenting. This holds true in the 
case of practically all scientitic development 
in the mechanic arts. The first laws for cut- 
ting metals which were developed were 
crude, yet this impertect knowledge was 
vastly better than the utter lack of exact 
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knowledge or the chaotic rule of thumb 
which existed before, and enabled the work- 
men, with the help of the management, to 
do far quicker and better work. 

For example, a very short time was needed 
to discover one or two types of tools which, 
though imperfect as compared with the 
shapes developed years afterward, were supe- 
rior to all other shapes and kinds in common 
use. These tools were adopted as standard, 
and made possible an immediate increase in 
the speed of every machinist who used them. 

There is another type of scientific investi- 
gation referred to several times in this paper 
which shoull receive special attention, 
namely, the accurate study of the motives 
which intluence men. At first it may appear 
that this is not a proper subject for exact 
scientific experiments. Owing to the fact 
that a very complex organism—the human 
animal—is being experimented with, it is 
true that any law which is deduced is subject 
to a large number of exceptions. And yet 
laws which apply to a large majority of men 
unquestionably exist. In developing these 
laws, accurate, carefully planned and exe- 
cuted experiments, extending through a term 
of years, have been made, similar in a gen- 
eral way to the experiments upon various 
other elements of industrial operations. 


Setting a Task for HW'orkingmen 


Perhaps the most important law belong- 
ing to this class, in its relation to Scientitic 
Management, is the effect which the task 
idea has upon the efficiency of the workman. 
This, in fact, has become such an important 
element of the mechanism of Scientific Man- 
agement that by a great number of people 
Scientitic Management has come to be known 
as "task management." 

There is absolutely. nothing new. in the 
task idea. Each one of us will remember 
that this idea was applied with good results 
in his schoolboy days. No efficient teacher 
would think of giving a class of students an 
indefinite lesson to learn. Each day a defi- 
nite, clear-cut task is set by the teacher be- 
fore each scholar, stating that he must learn 
just so much of the subject: and it is only 
by this means that proper. systematic prog- 
ress can be made by the students. The 
average boy would go very slowly if, instead 
of being given a task, he were told to do as 
much as he could. All of us are grown-up 
children, and it is equally true that the aver- 
age workman will work with the greatest 
satisfaction, both to himself and to his em- 
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ployer, when he is given each day a definite 
task which he is to perform in a given time, 
and which constitutes a proper day's work 
for a good workman. This furnishes the 
workman with a clear-cut standard, by 
which he can throughout the day measure 
his own progress, and the accomplishment 
of which affords him the greatest satisfaction. 


How the Workman’s Wage is Increased 


It is absolutely necessary, also, when work- 
men are daily given a task which calls for a 
high rate of speed on their part, that they 
should be insured the necessary high rate of 
pay whenever they are successful. This in- 
volves not only fixing for each man his daily 
task, but also paying him a large bonus, or 
premium, each time that he succeeds in 
doing his task in the given time. The work- 
man must also be fully assured that this in- 
crease in pay beyond the average is to be 
permanent. It is difficult to appreciate in 
full measure the help which the proper use of 
these two elements is to the workman in ele- 
vating him to the highest standard of efh- 
ciency and speed in his trade, and then keep- 
ing him there, unless one has seen first the 
old plan and afterward the new tried upon 
the same workman. The remarkable and 
almost uniformly good results from the 
correct application of the task and the bonus 
must have been seen to be appreciated. 

These two elements, the task and the 


bonus, constitute two of the most important 
elements of the mechanism oí Scientific Man- 
agement. They are especialy important 
from the fact that they are, as it were, a cli- 
max, demanding before they can be used 
almost all of the other elements of the mech- 
anism: such as a planning department, ac- 
curate time study, standardization of meth- 
ods and implements, a routing system, the 
training of functional foremen or teachers, 
and in many cases instruction cards, slide 
rules, etc. 

The necessity for systematically teaching 
workmen how to work to the best advantage 
has been several times referred to. It seems 
desirable, therefore, to explain in rather more 
detail how this teaching is done. In the case 
of a machine shop which is managed under 
the modern system, detailed written in- 
structions as to the best way of doing each 
piece of work are prepared in advance by 
men in the planning department. These 
instructions represent the combined work of 
several men in the planning room, each of 
whom has his own specialtv, or function. 
One of them, for instance, is a specialist on 
the proper speeds and cutting tools to be 
used. He uses the slide rules which have 
been already described as an aid, to guide 
him in obtaining proper speeds, etc. Another 
man analyzes the best and quickest motions 
to be made in setting the work up in the ma- 
chine and removing it, etc. Still a third, 
through the time-study records which have 
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been accumulated, makes out a time table 
giving the proper speed for doing each ele- 
ment of the work. The directions of all of 
these men, however, are written on a single 
instruction card, or sheet. 

These men of necessity spend most of 
their time in 
the planning 
department, be- 
cause they must 
be close to the 
recordsand data 
which they con- 
tinually use in 
their work, and 
because this 
work requires 
the use of a desk 
and freedom 
from interrup- 
tion. Human 
nature is such, 
however, that 
many of the 
workmen, if left 
to themselves, 
would pay but 
little attention 
to their written 
instructions. It 
is necessary, 
therefore, to 
provide teach- 
ers (called func- 
tional foremen) 
to see that the 
workmen both 
understand and 
carry out these 
written instruc- 
tions. 
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How Every Shop Becomes a School 


Under functional management, the old- 
fashioned single foreman is superseded by 
eight different men, each one of whom has 
his own special duties, and these men, acting 
as the agents for the planning department. 
are the expert teachers, who are at all times 
in the shop, helping and directing the work- 
men. Being each one chosen for his knowl- 
edge and personal skill in his specialty, they 
are able not only to tell the workman what 
he should do, but in case of necessity they 
do the work themselves in the presence of 
the workman, so as to show him not only 
the best but also the quickest methods. 

One of these teachers (called the inspector) 


Of the Plimpton Press, who has shown the applicability 
of Scientific Management to the book-printing industry. 
He testified in the Washington hearings 
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sees to it that he understands the drawings 
and instructions for doing the work. He 
teaches him how to do work of the right 
quality; how to make it fine and exact where 
it should be fine and rough and quick where 
accuracy is not required—the one being 
just as impor- 
tant for success 
as the other. 
The second 
teacher (the 
gang boss) 
shows him how 
to set up the job 
in his machine, 
and teaches him 
to make all of 
his personal 
motions in the 
quickest and 
best way. The 
third (the speed 
boss) sees that 
the machine is 
run at the best 
speed and that 
the proper tool 
is used in the 
particular way 
which will en- 
able the ma- 
chine to finish 
its product in 
theshortest pos- 
sible time. In 
addition to the 
assistance given 
by these teach- 
ers, the work- 
men receive 
orders and help 
from four other 
men: from the repair boss as to the ad- 
justment, cleanliness and general care of 
his machine, belting, etc.; from the time 
clerk, as to everything relating to his pay 
and to proper written reports and returns; 
from the route clerk, as to the order in which 
he does his work and as to the movement of 
the work from one part of the shop to an- 
other; and, in case a workman gets into any 
trouble with any of his various bosses, the 
disciplinarian interviews him. 

It must be understood, of course, that all 
workmen engaged on the same kind of work 
do not require the same amount of individual 
teaching and attention from the functional 
foremen. The men who are new at a given 
operation naturally require far more teach- 
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ing and watching than those who have been 
a long time at the same kind of jobs. 


Does Scientific Management Destroy 
Initiative? 


Now, when through all of this teaching 
and this minute instruction the work is ap- 
parently made so smooth and easy for 
the workman, the first impression is that 
this all tends to make him a mere autom- 
aton, a wooden man. As the workmen 
frequently say when they first come under 
this system: 

" Why, I am not allowed to think or move 
without some one interfering or doing it for 
me!" 

The same criticism and objection, however, 
can be raised against all other modern sub- 
division of labor. It does not follow, for 
example, that the modern surgeon is any 
more narrow or wooden a man than the early 
settler of this country. The frontiersman, 
however, had to be not only a surgeon, 
but an architect, housebuilder, lumberman, 
farmer, soldier, and he had to settle his law 
cases with a gun. You would hardly say 
that the life of the modern surgeon is any 
more narrowing, or that he is more of a 
wooden man than the frontiersman. The 
many problems to be met and solved by the 
surgeon are just as intricate and difficult and 
as developing and broadening in their way 
as were those of the frontiersman. 

And it should be remembered that the 
training of the surgeon has been almost iden- 
tical in type with the teaching and training 
which is given to the workman under Scien- 
tiic Management. The surgeon, all through 
his early years, is under the closest super- 
vision of more experienced men, who show 
him in the minutest way how each element 
of his work is best done. They provide him 
with the finest implements, each one of which 

thas been the subject of special study and 
development, and then insist upon his using 
those implements in the very best way. All 
of this teaching, however, in no way narrows 
the surgeon. On the contrary, he is quickly 
given the very best knowledge of his prede- 
cessors; and, provided as he is, right from 
the start, with standard implements and 
methods which represent the best knowledge 
of the world up to date, he starts at the very 
top of his profession, as it were, and is able 
to use his own originality and ingenuity to 
~ make real additions to the world's knowledge, 
instead of reinventing things which are old. 
In a similar way, the workman who is co- 
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operating with his many teachers under 
Scientific Management has an opportunity 
to develop which is always as good and gen- 
erally far better than that which he had 
when the whole problem was up to him and 
he did his work entirely unaided. 

If it were true that the workman would 
develop into a larger and finer man without 
all of this teaching, and without the help of 
the laws which have been formulated for 
doing his particular job, then it would follow 
that the young man who now comes to col- 
lege to have the help of a teacher in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, Latin, Greek, 
etc., would do better to study these things 
unaided and by himself. The only difference 
in the two cases is that students come to 
their teachers, while from the nature of the 
work done by the mechanic under Scientific 
Management the teachers must go to him. 
What really happens is that, with the aid 
of the science which is invariably developed, 
and through the instructions from his teach- 
ers, each workman of a given intellectual 
capacity is enabled to do a much higher, 
more interesting and finally a more develop- 
ing and more profitable kind of work than 
he was before able to do. The laborer who 
before was unable to do anything beyond, 
perhaps, shoveling and wheeling dirt from 
place to place, or carrying the work from one 
place to another in the shop, is in many cases 
taught to do the more elementary machin- 
ist's work, accompanied by the agreeable 
surroundings and the interesting variety and 
higher wages which go with the machinist's 
trade. The cheap machinist or helper, who 
before was able to run perhaps merely a 
drill press, is taught to do the more inter- 
esting and higher-priced lathe and planer 
work, while the highly skilled and more 
intelligent machinists become functional fore- 
men and teachers. And so on, right up 
the line. 

It may seem that with Scientific Manage- 
ment there is not the same incentive for the 
workman to use his ingenuity in devising 
new and better methods of doing the work, 
as well as in improving his implements, that 
there is with the old tvpe of management. 
It is true that with Scientific Management 
the workman is not allowed to use whatever 
implements and methods he sees fit in the 
daily practice of his work. Every encour- 
agement, however, should be given to him 
to suggest improvements, both in methods 
and in implements. And whenever a work- 
man suggests an improvement, it should be 
the policy of the management to make a 
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careful analysis of the new method, and 
if it is found to be markedly superior to 
the old, it should be adopted as the stand- 
ard for the whole establishment. The work- 
man should be given the full credit for the 
improvement, and should be paid a cash 
premium for the 
use of his inge- 
nuity. In this 
way the true 
initiative of the 
workman can be 
better attained 
under Scientific 
Management 
than under the 
old individual 
plan. 


A Word of 
Warning 


The history of 
the develop- 
ment of Scien- 
tific Manage- 
ment up to date, 
however, calls 
for a word of 
warning. The 
mechanism of 
management 
must not be 
mistaken for the 
essence, or 
underlying phi- 
losophy, of man- 
agement. The 
same mechan- 
ism which will 
produce the 
finest results 
when made to 
serve the un- 
derlying princi- 
ples of Scientific 
Management will lead to failure and dis- 
aster if accompanied by the wrong spirit in 
those who are using it. Messrs. Gantt, 
Barth, and the writer have presented papers 
to the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers on the subject of Scientific Manage- 
ment. In these papers, the mechanism which 
is used in Scientific Management has been 
described at some length. When, however, 
the elements of this mechanism, such as 
time-study, functional foremanship. thé bo- 
nus system, etc., are used without being 
accompanied by the true philosophy of man- 
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agement, the results are in many cases dis- 
astrous. 

The really great problem involved in a, 
change from the management of "initiative. 
and incentive" to Scientific Management, 
consists in a complete revolution in the men- 
. tal attitude and 

in the habits of 
all those en- 
gaged in the 
management, as 
well as of the 
workmen. And 
this change can 
only be brought 
about gradually 
and through the 
presentation of 
many object 
lessons to the 
workman, 
which, together 
with the teach- 
ing which he re- 
ceives, thor- 
oughly convince 
him of the su- 
periority of the 
new over the old 
way of doing 
the work. This 
change in the 
mental attitude 
of the workman 
imperatively de- 
mands time. It 
is impossible to 
hurry it beyond 
a certain speed. 
The writer has 
over and over 
again warned 
those who con- 
templated mak- 
ing this change 
that it was a 
matter, even in a simple establishment, 
of from two to three years, and that in 
some cases it extends to from four to five 
years. 

The first few changes which affect the 
workmen should be made exceedingly slowly, 
and only one workman at a time should be 
dealt with at the start. Until this single 
man has been thoroughly convinced that a 
great gain has come to him from the new 
method, no further change should be made. 
Then one man after another should be tact- 
fully changed over. After passing the point 
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at which from one fourth to one third oí the 
men in the employ of the company have 
been changed from the old to the new, very 
rapid progress can be made, because at about 
this point there is, generally, a complete 
revolution in the public opinion of the whole 
establishment, 
and practically 
all of the work- 
men who are 
working under 
the old system 
become desirous 
to share in the 
benefits which 
they see have 
been received 
by those work- 
ing under the 
new plan. 
Inasmuch as 
the writer has 
personally re- 
tired from the 
business of in- 
troducing this 
system of man- 
agement (that 
is from all work 
done in return 
Íor any money 
compensation), 
he does not hesi- 
tate again to 
emphasize the 
fact that those 
companies are 
indeed fortu- 
nate who can 
secure the serv- 
ices of experts 
who have had 
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his life chiefly to trying to help those who 
wish to take up this work as their pro- 
fession, and to advising the managers and 
owners of companies in general as to the 
steps which they should take in making 
this change. 


A Failure 
Caused by 
Haste 


As a warning 
to those who 
contemplate 
adopting Scien- 
tific Manage- 
ment, the fol- 
lowing instance 
is given. Sev- 
eral men who 
lacked the nec- 
essary experi- 
ence attempted 
to increase rap- 
idly the output 
in quite an elab- 
orate establish- 
ment, employ- 
ing between 
three and four 
thousand men. 
'Those who un- 
dertook to make 
this change were 
men of unusual 
ability, and were 
at the same 
time enthusi- 
astic, and had 
the interests of 
the workmen 
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who has been associated 


the necessary 
practical experi- 


with Mr. Taylor in his scientific studies of concrete con- 
struction. Their book on this subject isa standard work 


truly at heart. 
They were, 
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ence in intro- 
ducing Scientific 
Management, and who have made a special 
study of its principles. It is not enough 
that a man should have been a manager 
in an establishment which is run under this 
type of management. The man who un- 
dertakes to direct the steps which are to 
be taken in changing from the old to the 
new (particularly in any establishment do- 
ing elaborate work) must have had per- 
sonal experience in overcoming the especial 
difficulties which are peculiar to this period 
of transition. It.is for this reason that 
the writer expects to devote the rest of 
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however, 
warned by the 
writer before starting that they must go 
exceedingly slow, and that the work of 
making the change in this establishment 
could not be done in less than from three 
to five years. This warning they entirely 
disregarded. They evidently believed that, 
by using much of the mechanism of Scien- 
tific Management, they could do, in a year 
or two, what had been proved in the past 
to require at least double this time. The 
knowledge ‘obtained from accurate time- 
study, for example, is a powerful implement, 
and can be used, in one case to promote 
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harmony between the workmen and the 
management, by gradually leading, educat- 
ing and training the workmen into new 
and better methods of doing the work; or, 
in the other case, it may be used more or less 
as a club to drive the workmen into doing a 
larger day's work for approximately the same 
pay that they received in the past. Un- 
fortunately, the men who had charge of 
this work did not take the time and the 
trouble required to 
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case should the managers of an establish- 
ment, the work of which is elaborate, under- 
take to change from the old to the new type 
unless the directors of the company fully 
understand and believe in the fundamental 
principles of Scientific Management and 
unless they appreciate all that is involved 
in making this change, particularly the time 

required. 
It will doubtless ‘be claimed that in all 
that has been said 


train functional 
foremen, or teach- 
ers, who were fitted 
to lead and educate 
the workmen grad- 
ually. They at- TP 
tempted, through 
the old-style fore- 
man, armed with 
his new weapon 
(accurate time- | 
study), to drive the | 
workmen, against 
their wishes and 
without much in- 
crease in pay, to 
work much.harder, 5 
instead of gradually 
teaching and lead- 
ing them toward 
new methods and 
convincing them 
through object les- 
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| The upper picture shows the chip taken off by the 

ordinary steel tool; the lower picture shows the chip 

taken off by high-speed steel, the invention of 
Frederick W. Taylor 


no new fact has 
been brought to 
light that was not 
known to some one 
in the past. Very 
likely that is true. 
Scientific Manage- 
ment does not nec- 

| essarily involve any 

| great invention, nor 
the discovery of 
new or startling 
facts. It does, 
however, involve 
a certain combi- 
nation of elements 
which have not 

| existed in the 
past. 

It is no single 
element, but rather 
this whole combi- 

| nation, that consti- 


sons that task man- 
agement means for 
them somewhat harder work, but also far 
greater prosperity. The result of all this 
disregard of fundamental principles was a 
series of strikes, followed by the downfall of 
the men who attempted to make the change, 
and by a return to conditions throughout 
the establishment far worse than those which 
existed before the effort was made. 


Never a Strike Among Workmen 


In this connection, however, it is proper 
to state again that during the thirty years 
that we have been engaged in introducing 
Scientific Management there has not been a 
single strike among men working in accord- 
ance with its principles, even during the 
critical time when the change was being 
made from the old to the new. If proper 
methods are used by men who have had ex- 
perience in this work, there is absolutely 
no danger from strikes or labor troubles. 

The writer would also insist that in no 


tutes Scientific 
Management, 
which may be summarized as: 

Science, not rule of thumb. 

Harmony, not discord. 

Coóperation, not individualism. 

Maximum output, in place of restricted 
output. 

The development of each man to his great- 
est efficiency and prosperity. 


Where the Value Comes In 


Let us now examine the good which would 
follow the general adoption of these prin- 
ciples. 

The principal profit would come to the 
whole world at large. 

The general adoption of Scientific Manage- 
ment would readily in the future double the 
productivity of the average man engaged in 
industrial work. Think of what this means 
to the whole country! Think of the increase, 
both in the necessities and luxuries of life, 
which becomes available for the whole coun- 
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try, of the possibility of shortening the 
hours of work when this is desirable, and 
of the increased opportunities for educa- 
tion, culture and recreation which this 
implies! 

But while the whole world would profit by 
this increase in production, the manuíac- 
turer and the workman will be far more 
interested in the especial local gain that 
comes to them and to the people immedi- 
ately around them. Scientific Management 
will mean, for the employers and the work- 
men who adopt it—and particularly for 
those who adopt it first—the elimination of 
almost all causes for dispute and disagree- 
ment between them. What constitutes a 
fair day's work will be a question for scien- 
tific investigation, instead of a subject to be 
bargained and haggled over. Soldiering will 
cease, because the object for soldiering no 
longer exists. The large increase in wages 
which accompanies this type of management 
will largely eliminate the wage question as a 
source of dispute. But more than all other 
causes, the close, intimate coóperation, the 
constant personal contact between the two 
sides, will tend to diminish friction and dis- 
content. It is difficult for two people whose 
interests are the same, and who work side 
by side in accomplishing the same object, 
all day long, to keep up a quarrel. 
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The low cost of production which accom- 
panies a doubling of the output will enable 
the companies who adopt this management 
particularly those who adopt it first, to com- 
pete far better than they were able to before, 
and this will so enlarge their markets that 
their men will have almost constant work 
even in dull times, and that they will earn 
larger profits at all times. 

As one of the elements incident to this 
great gain in output, each workman has been 
systematically trained to his highest state of 
efficiency, and has been taught to do a 
higher class of work than he was able to do 
under the old types of management; and at 
the same time, he has acquired a friendly 
mental attitude toward his employers and 
his whole working conditions. whereas before 
a considerable part of his time was spent in 
criticism, suspicious watchfulness, and some- 
times in open warfare. This direct gain to 
all of those working under the system is with- 
out doubt the most important single element 
in the whole problem. 

Is not the realization of results such as 
these of far more importance than the solu- 
tion of most of the problems which are now 
agitating both the English and American 
peoples? And is it not our duty to exert our- 
selves to make the whole community realize 
their importance? 
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From a newspaper—^" Child labor has now so displaced adult work in 
several departments that, in many of the Southern cotton mills and Pennsylvania 


silk mills, a common sight is..." 


AT the cross-roads past the borough. 
Fifty yards beyond the door 

Of the red-bricked line of silk mills, 
Stand a dozen men or more. 

It is noon: the siren whistle 

Shrieks its news from floor to floor. 
At the cross-roads wait the fathers: 
'They were one time waited for. 


Hungry, eager, noisy, nervous, 
Tumble from their daily jail 


Children working for the wages, 
Calling for the dinner pail. 


At the cross-roads past the borough, 
Rough and strong and stern-faced men 
Give the tinkling tins of dinner 

To their boys and girls; and then 

Mill hands eat as those-who-serve-them 
One time in that prison pen 

Ate: the whistles call the children— 
And the men trudge home again. 


A ROMANCE OF 4 FRONTIER RESTAURANT 


-© With Assistance 
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INNIE was born and brought up in 
Raeder. If you think you know 
a worse fate, produce it for com- 
parison. 

Her mother, whose relation to the Ciesar 
ladies was tolerably distant, dispensed with her 
husband about the time that Minnie was be- 
ginning to creep. Later she married another 
husband and dispensed with him, and later 
still, eschewed matrimony and took to restau- 
rant-keeping. 

Minnie took her infant naps in a clothes 
basket under the long restaurant counter. 
She shed her infant teeth in vain attempts on 
* steak-r-chops," dressed up T-bones for dolls, 
and fought with cats outside the back entrance 
for the safety of her creations. 

About the time she was able to outwit the 
cats, she became old enough simultaneously for 
school and dish-washing. After that she was 
a factor in economic conditions. Raeder has 
something less than a thousand inhabitants, 
each of whom knew about all the rest. No 
teacher was ever so unreasonable as to expect 
excellence of “that Gans girl," and no teacher 
ever got from her more than she expected. 

Dish-washing, on the other hand, might 
fairly be called a gift by inheritance. She pros- 
pered exceedingly at it. She added a rough 
and ready knowledge of cookery almost by in- 
stinct, and that capacity for scrubbing without 
the removal of dirt which is the near approach 
to genius. By the time she was sixteen, she 
could carry five full meals deftly balanced be- 
tween wrist and shoulder; she could serve up 
short orders with the maximum of, speed, and 
she had developed an admiration for her 
mother, which was almost a passion. 

'There were reasons for this admiration— 
ratted hair and gilt arm bands among them— 
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but the best reason was the one that Minnie 
did not know. The Gold Dust Café shoul- 
dered confidingly against a saloon, its front 
windows commanded the wide-open doors of 
a gambling hall, and most of its patrons were 
habitués of one or both—gentlemen of doubt- 
ful ethical standards and less than doubtful 
sobriety. At certain stages along the road to 
intoxication they made love to their waitress; 
at certain other stages they quarreled noisily 
with fluent reference to hereditary drawbacks; 
yet Minnie, waiting and listening, reached six- 
teen stupid still and untarnished. No sober 
man had ever turned upon her eves of desire: 
no premonition of such a happening stirred ip 
her pulses. : 

The method by which her mother attained 
this end was masterly in its directness. Girls 
grow up young in Raeder, and Minnie was 
big for her age, but six inches of maculate 
stocking stretched uncovered between shoe 
and skirt edge, her hair fell, braided, to the 
menace of cookery, and she was addressed as 
“kid.” 

Accustomed eves, having been used to seeing 
a child, saw a child still. Over strangers her 
mother exercised sharp supervision. One thick- 
waisted transient, attempting the god of the 
machine, felt suddenly a bony hand descend 
upon his shoulder. 

“Yuh get in an’ wash y'r dishes, Min," Mrs. 
Gans directed. She put herself in front of the 
stranger, still keeping her hold upon him. "I 
heard yuh,” she announced briefly. “I got 
this to say to yuh: Yuh let that kid alone.” 

"Kid" the man scoffed. “That ain't no 
kid, an’ that's what I was tellin’? her. She 
could do a lot for this place. Fix her up right 
an’ put her in front behind the desk S 

He broke off and feinted suddenly with his 


'ONE THICK-WAISTED TRANSIENT... 


DESCEND UPON 


hand as though he had expected a blow. The 
woman’s head had thrust forward; her promi- 
nent cheek bones were more prominent than 
their wont with spots of scarlet on them. 

“So that’s what yuh was tellin’ her!” she 
shrilled. “That’s all yuh got to say to her! 
Oh, I know your kind! Yuh come monkeyin’ 
round this back door again an’ I'll put a knife 
int’ yuh. I tell yuh she’s a kid ? 

“T wasn’t doin’ her no harm,” the man pro- 
tested. He drew rapidly upon his experience 
of women. “Besides, what'd I want to look 
at her for? With a lady like you around it 
ain't likely. Ilikea lady to have some style." 

“Oh, if yuh think I’m jealous!” the mother 
translated with indifferent humor. 

She went inside into the stifling kitchen and 
sat down heavily in a corner of the room. 
Minnie was obediently busy. - She had her 
dish-pan on the stove and modified its warmth 
by means of slopping dipperfuls of water car- 


FELT SUDDENLY A BONY HAND 
HIS SHOULDER" 


ried from a barrel beside the window. Water- 
works were as yet unknown in Raeder. The 
heat had tinged her cheeks with pink and 
pleasant reddish lights shone in and out among 
her braids. Her mother sat watching, chin 
sunk in hands. 

* What was he sayin’ to yuh?” she asked at 
last. 

*He give me a quarter when I waited on 
him," Minnie acknowledged. She nodded 
toward the spice shelf on which she had de- 
posited the coin. 

Her mother nodded too, accepting it into the 
common fund. “That’s why he thought he 
could kid yuh,” she expounded. ‘Don’t yuh 
talk none to him, Min. Yuh got y’r work to 
do, an’ I can’t be runnin’ after yuh. I’m feelin’ 
too rocky anyhow lately—pains all up an’ 
down my legs, an’ nights when I go to bed— 
Hullo, Joe, back for more supper?" 

“Back to see what you’re grouched about 
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this time," the newcomer retorted. He was the 
keeper of the saloon next door and at home in 
his neighbor's premises. “That fellow ped- 
dlin' patent medicine come in scared out of 
a year's growth. Said he was talkin’ to the 
young lady an’ you went for him. You settin’ 
up a beau, Min?” 

“Sure she is!" the mother returned with 


sarcasm. ‘Her an’ gran'pa was gettin’ real 
chummy. Talkin’ to her just as straight-faced 
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as if she was grown! 

“Well, she ain't so small," the visitor ob- 
jected. He measured the girl's inches and 
rounded body with eves of new appreciation. 
“She must be goin’ on fourteen? Why, you 
want to be doin’ up your hair, Min, an’ borrow 
some bracelets an’ things off your ma, an’ you 
will catch a fellow all right.” 

Mrs. Gans’ long body rose to erectness as 
abruptly as a jack-in-the-box uncoils on its 
spring. “Yuh come on int’ the dinin’ room. 
I want to talk to yuh,” she commanded. “Min 
won’t be settin’ up any fellers yet awhile, I 
guess. I guess I know about fellers.” 

* You'd ought to," her guest agreed jocu- 
larly.. Then, as the door closed, “ Well, what's 
the matter? Gone broke?" 

The woman faced round toward him. She 
flung out her hands clasped together with a 
tragic violence. “What'd yuh want to put no- 
tions like that int’ her head for? I can't watch 
her all the time, an’ I can't stop her growin’. 
An’ what's to come of her " 

The man sensed the problem instantly. He 
nodded with a seriousness that did him credit. 
“Oh, she'll get married," he essayed. 

“To some o’ the hoboes round this joint? 
A lot o' good that'll do her! I've kep’ her back 
and kep’ her back. An’ now vou d 

“Send her off somewhere," he advised. 

“Sure I will! I'll see about a special train 
to-morrow. Y uh know as good as I do I can't 
make a livin' an' hire help. An' if I was to go 
broke, what better off'd she be?" 

“An? you not around to look out for her,” 
the saloon-keeper seconded. — But don't vou 
worry about Min. If she's got as much go as 
her ma » 

"Her ma's had a fine time! If I thought 
Min was up against what Ibeen— Goon, Joe: 
Here's a couple o' late ones for a short order.” 

'The vendor of medicines did not reappear at 
the doors of the Gold Dust, front or back, and 
seemingly Minnie took no harm from his in- 
structions. For a week she continued placidly 
at her tasks; then, without warning, the wheels 
of her world ceased their revolutions. In the 
gray of morning she heard her mother calling 
desperately to her from the smaller of the two 
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loft cubby-holes which served them as bed- 
rooms. She dashed across the intervening 
passage to find her writhing on her bed. 

“Min, I'm sick," she panted. “Yuh got t' 
get breakfast. Get as far as yuh can, an’ quick 
as I can stand I'll come down an’ help yuh.” 

“But what's the matter?” the girl wailed. 
“Ain't yuh goin’ to have a doctor?" 

"Not if I can get up without! He'd keep 
me in bed sure. Min, if I do get sick, vuh'll 
keep right on? Yuh won't let none o them 
boys fool round the kitchen ?" 

"Course I won't," the daughter promised 
with indignant tenderness. "I'll get along." 

A wrapper of her mother's lay on the floor 
beside the bed. She slid into it, twisted back 
her loose hair, and scrambled down the ladder- 
like stairs to the kitchen. The earliest boarder, 
intent upon his morning coffee, was met at the 
door by a flushed and peremptory stranger in 
trailing skirts, who ordered him to produce 
a doctor, to hunt one—tind him—bring him 
back. 

But the doctor when he arrived was scarcely 
worth the haste of his summoning. The cause 
of the illness, he pronounced, was inflamma- 
tory rheumatism; its usual course, six weeks. 
He could not promise to break it up sooner, 
but he could leave something to be taken every 
four hours which would mitigate the pain. 

The patient reached for the “something” 
and stored it beneath her pillow. She meas- 
ured her own four hours through the day, and 
by night had drifted into a pleasant, comatose 
condition to which daughters and restaurants 
and time divisions were all equally foreign. 
Minnie, making occasional hurried journeys 
up the stairs, was well content with the increase 
in comfort. When, late, she ascended for the 
night, she dragged a mattress across the pas- 
sage and lay down beside her mother's bed. 
What she meant to do was to lie dressed, awake, 
through the night. What she did was to pass 
instantly into a sleep as heavy as fourteen hours 
of work could make it, waking barelv in time 
for the hour of opening. 

A stranger was first this mornine—a lean, 
shy, sunburned youth in overalls and jumper, 
who murmured “Thank you" for each dish 
jetted down before him. Minnie watched his 
eating with the absorbed eves of responsibility. 

“Pleased t! have yuh call again,” she par- 
roted when he paid at the desk, and “Thank 
you" gasped the customer, scarlet. 

"Why—he's scared of me!” Minnie com- 
muned delightedly with herself. She dragged 
down the folds of her crumpled wrapper at the 
thought, and felt for her knob of hair. 

The hair and the lengthened skirts brought 
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her many tributes through the day, jocular or 
beerily sentimental. Only Joe from next door 
seemed dissatistied with the change. 

"You want to go slow, Min," he admon- 
ished her. “Now your ma's laid out, you 
don’t want to go cuttin’ around in her clo'es. 
And if you get stuck and want anything 5 

"Ain't a-goin' to," Minnie assured him 
airily. “An say, yuh can't come out int’ the 
kitchen no more. Ma says I ain't to have 
men round the kitchen." 

The friend of the family gasped. “Guess 
you'll get along," he decided. “You got the 
nerve. Say, that kid that’s homesteadin’ on 
Trout Creek asked me who you was this 
mornin’. You got him goin’ all right." 

“Goin’ “so he'll never get back," Minnie 
scoffed with hot cheeks. Then she buried her- 
self in the intrica- 
cies of **French 
fried.” 

She carried up a 
sodden lunch to her 
mother which the 
invalid received 
without gratitude. 
“Things goin’ 
pretty good?" she 
questioned. 

“Goin’ fine,” 
Minnie assured her 
and gathered from 
beside the bed a 
discarded bracelet. 

She slid it on her 
left arm as she went 
downstairs, rejoic- 
ing in its glitter, and 
when the rancher 
from Trout Creek 
arrived, roman- 
tically late, for his 
meal, waited on 
him in a state of 
haughty self-con- 
sciousness with the 
left wrist promi- 
nently displayed. 
Watching him gulp 
and blush over his 
steak, she knew be- 
yond question that 
the ornament was 
having its effect, 
and her heart 
warmed toward its 
victim. She won- 
dered whether, after 
the manner of her 
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mother’s suitors, he would embrace her when 
he paid his score. 

"Dll slap his face for him," she decided in 
a glow of righteous wrath. And yet when the 
youth departed without offending, she was 
distinctly dreary and ready almost for tears. 
She was consoled, however, that he reappeared 
the next day and the next and still the next, 
lingering in a fashion fatal to homesteading, 
and growing shyer with every meal. 

“That kid's goin’ to swallow his knife some 
day, Min, when you look at him," Joe chaffed 
her. “You don't want to give him the glassy 
eye that way when he’s eatin'." Then recol- 
lecting, he tried to counteract the speech. “He 
ain’t been off his ranch for a year until he come 
into town this time. If he’d ’a met up with a 
broom-stick comin’ in, he'd asked it to ride. 
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Don’t act like he amounted to much either, 
loatin’ round in town the way he does. If I was 
pretendin' to ranch E 

“Yuh ain't? Yuh're pretendin’ to barkeep." 
Minnie cut short the discussion, and flung shut 
the door in his face. 

Her temper was uncertain in these days; 
overwork was telling on her, and the doctor, 
who returned as regularly as the homesteader, 
proved cruelly disheartening. To Minnie's 
harassed mind, his sole object in coming was 
the joy of finding fault. He disapproved of 
the patient’s surroundings, of her diet, of her 
disposal of medicine; most of all, as the pain 
lessened, he disapproved of the prospects for 
her convalescence. In the fourth week of ill- 
ness he beckoned Minnie into the dining room, 
just emptied of its evening occupants, and 
spoke impressively to her. 

“You'll have to get her away from here, you 
know,” he pointed out at the end of his exhorta- 
tion. “Even when she’s on her feet, she'll need 
three months’ rest. Otherwise, she'll be down 
again, and the next time she may not get up. 
You understand that?" 

“Yessir,” Minnie murmured. 

She watched the doctor across the room and 
safely through the glass door. Then she spread 
her arms wide, and staggered to the desk, and 
laid her head upon it, moaning. "Away" had 
the ring of a death sentence to her. 

She heard the door open presently and, half 
through instinct, half through a knowledge of 
his habits, guessed that the homesteader stood 
inside, but she did not check her sobs for the 
guess. When the intruder's blundering feet 
brought him a step ncarer to her, she threw out 
her hands in a very frenzy of impatience. 

* Yuh—get what yuh—want—out the kitch- 
en," she hiccoughed.  I—she——” 

The man from Trout Creek came nearer 
still. “What's the matter?” he asked hoarsely. 

Minnie sat up. "She's go'n’ to die," she 
announced with frozen quiet. “The doctor 
says she'll die if she stays round here. An? 
I can't send her nowhere. I ain't got the 
money. © Lord! O Lord! an’ I ain't got no- 
body else? — Her head went down again and 
her tears splashed on the desk front. 

The newcomer changed from foot to foot; 
he cleared his throat interminably. 

^] got a four-room house on my claim," he 
said at last. “I got a bunch o’ cattle, too.” 
He grew scarlet to his ears. He reached out 
a doubtful finger to touch her sleeve. “She 
could live along with you.” he urged. 

Minnie raised her head abruptly. She cast 
a look at him, and suddenly the petitioner’s leit 
hand closed on her right. We can catch that 
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eight o'clock freight," he planned breathlessly. 
“I know a man knows the county clerk in For- 
sythe. We can get the license to-night." 

"But—the res'trant?" Minnie protested. 

“Darn res'trants!" cried the man from 
Trout Creek, suddenly bold. 

He jiggled uneasily about the dining room, 
hurrying her in whispers, while she pinned on 
a hat and covered her workday disarray be- 
neath a mackintosh of her mother’s. Only as 
they closed the restaurant door, he put himself 
suddenly in her path. 

“Tf it hadn't. been for her, would you went? 
Would you wanted to?” he questioned tensely. 

Minnie's mother would never have answered 
that question. Obeying the first rule of the 
first game, she would have “ kep’ hint guessin'. " 
Minnie did not; her red-rimmed, child's eves 
rose straight to his. 

“Tf yuh hadn't of took her too, I couldn't. 
But if I could of went, I would.” 

“Come on," said the man from Trout 
Creek, gripping her elbow. 

It was early morning when they again 
opened the restaurant door. Both of them 
were grimed and creased and smoke-stained 
from a sleepless and busy night. 

“Tm to jus’ run up like I was gettin’ break- 
fast," Minnie outlined the campaign. “Then 
when I get her waked up, ‘Ma,’ I'll tell her, 
‘I’m done with res'trants. I’m goin’ i 

*Yuh are?" said the voice of Mrs. Gans 
from the foot of the stairs. From the lowest 
step she stretched a shaking, denunciatory 
hand toward her daughter. “‘Yuh’re done 
with res'trants? Yuh’re not! Yuh’re goin’ 
back int? that kitchen, an’ I'll set up there 
an’ watch yuh till I drop! An’ I won't drop 
neither. Sixteen years I've kep! yuh straight, 
an’ I get laid up a week, an’ yuh go off ? 

“I was comin’ back," the daughter wailed. 

“Sure was yuh! An’ me settin' here afraid 
to call anybody f'r fear they'd find out yuh was 
gone. Yuh've killed me, all right! Yuh've give 
me my death! The way I watched yuh, an’ 
the work I done f'r vuh P" 

The new-made wife clutched desperately at 
the pause. “Ma, vuh wait! We ain't leavin’ 
yuh. Yuh won't have no more work——" 

“Me? I ain't scared o! work. An’ yuh'll 
stay an’ help me out on it. An’ f'r that fool 
back of yuh, that thinks he's found a bigger 
fool—,” she dragged herself to her feet, 
ashen with the pain of movement, “yuh gel!” 
she commanded. 

The vouth from Trout Creek stumbled and 
his face flamed, but somehow he was forward 
beside his bride. 

“Oh, we'll get!” he gasped, breathless with 


''IF IT HADN'T BEEN FOR HER, WOULD YOU WENT: 
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anger. “We'll get all right. I got a ranch an’ 
a house an’ a bunch o' cattle. I could buy your 
old res'trant. I guess if I don't want my wife 
waitin' on bums i 

"Y'r—wife," said the restaurant owner. 
She sank all at once in a huddled heap. 
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WOULD YOU WANTED 


“Min, yuh put me on some coffee," she 
commanded hoarsely. “Here yuh, see if yuh 
can somehow get me back upstairs. I can’t 
walk it—not as tired as I am. When the 
Lord's let yuh work half y'r life fr a thing an’ 
then passed it out to yuh y 
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EIGH HUNT said that a translated 
poem is a boiled strawberry ; and the 
same is true of an adapted play. It 
took us a long time, as a public, to 

find this out, but by every token we have now 
discovered it. Between December r, 1909, 
and December 1, 1910, 102 new plays were 
shown in New York City at the so-called 
first-class theatres. Of these plays, 63 were 
by native authors, 26 by English authors, and 
only 13 were adapted from foreign languages. 
The chances are that the percentage of na- 
tive plays in rgrr will be even higher, while 
those adapted plays which have reached us 
were, this winter, received with such poor 
favor that it became a marked feature of the 
season. 

One after another they went by the board 
—'' Decorating Clementine,” from the great 
Parisian success, “Le Bois Sacré"; “The 
Scandal," from the French of Henri Bataille; 
“The Foolish Virgin," by the same author, a 
reigning Parisian fad; "Suzanne," adapted 
from the work of two Belgians for Miss Billie 
Burke; “Sire,” adapted from the French 
of Lavedan for Otis Skinner; “Con. and 
Co." made from a popular French farce; 
“The Zebra,” from a similar source, and so 
on. The only adapted plays which truly 
succeeded in New York last winter were 
“The Concert” (which was cleverly written 
into an American setting, cleverly mounted 
and acted, and dealt with a theme of general 
interest); “The Blue Bird," which was pre- 
sented in a faithful translation, line for line, 
as it was written; and “Chantecler,” which 
had a success of curiosity, in spite of its mal- 
treatment by Miss Adams and her American 
management. 
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Now, the increasing percentage of failure 
for the adapted plays is a wholesome and 
cheering sign. If any play is worth present- 
ing at all, the chances are ten to one its value 
lies in its author’s peculiar vision of truth, 
his personal powers of observation or fancy. 
Enough of these qualities vanish, in all con- 
science, in the most faithful translation; it 
takes the work of a genius to weather even 
the translating process. And when the work 
is still farther tinkered over by a second-rate 
playwright of another race, the chances are 
that nothing but the dry shell of the play 
remains—or, to revert to Leigh Hunt’s figure, 
the strawberry has been boiled. ` If we reject 
such fare at last, it is because we have come 
to look for truth and freshness on the stage, 
we have learned to appreciate the native 
berry. 

Fancy, for a moment, adapting “The 
College Widow,” “The County Chairman,” 
"Shore Acres," "The Commuters,” “The 
Fortune Hunter," for Berlin or Paris. How 
on earth could you make any of these plays 
intelligible? Even in London it proved im- 
possible with the two which have been tried 
there. We valued these plays for their in- 
timate and truthful observation of our own 
lives, in America. Precisely the same thing 
makes the success of many a French and Ger- 
man play in Paris or Berlin. Why, then, 
should we suppose these foreign plays can any 
more successfully be adapted for us? If they 
could once, that was because we did not value 
truthful observation, we did not relate the 
stage to literature and life. We have learned 
to prize truthful observation now. The day 
of the promiscuous adaptation is over. 

At the present time, to succeed with us a 
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The Passing of the Adaptation: By W. P. Eaton 


foreign play must either be the work of an 
international dramatist, one whose writings 
transcend the narrow limits of race—an 
Ibsen, a Sudermann, a Maeterlinck —or else 
its exciting plot must be its main interest (as 
in ^ The Thief”), or its theme one which has 
little local flavor, but may be truthfully and 
realistically adapted into other surroundings 
(as was in large measure true of “The Con- 
cert"). In other words, to succeed with us 
now an adapted play must keep its truth, it 
must preserve the elements which made for 
its original value and success. The manager 
who would bring us foreign work must care- 
fully consider whether those elements can be 
transcribed. If they cannot, he had best 
leave the play alone. And, we might add, if 
this manager lacks the intelligence to make 
such a discrimination, it would be far better 
for the stage if he went into Wall Street or the 
real estate business at once. 

Let us consider, for instance, the contrast- 
ing adaptations of “The Concert” and 
"Suzanne." The theme of “The Concert,” 
the element of interest, is the silly hero wor- 
ship of the musical genius of the hour by 
adoring females, and the pettiness and foibles 
of the "artistic temperament" in the genius 
himself, contrasted with the common sense of 
a normal, devoted wife. Now this theme be- 
longs to no particular race, and though ** The 
Concert," by the careless manner in which it 
condones infidelity, remains partially Vien- 
nese, yet it is directly understandable in 
New York, Boston, Chicago. Moreover, it is 
adroitly acted by a well-drilled company. But 
what is the theme of "Suzanne," the play 
adapted from the work of two Belgian play- 
wrights, for Miss Billie Burke? Its theme is 
the contrast between the speech and manners 
of a young man from Paris and the family of 
a middle-class Belgian beer bottler, and the 
realistic depiction of the domestic life of this 
Belgian establishment. Now how, in the 
name of Melpomene and all the other muses, 
an American audience could be expected 
either to comprehend or take an interest in 
such a theme passes the grasp of the ordinary 
intelligence. Yet no attempt was made to 
use merely the skeleton, the frame of the play, 
adapting it to local conditions. It is con- 
ceivable that a skilled playwright might have 
taken the frame of this comedy and refilled 
it with a picture, say, of life in a small Amer- 
ican factory town, or rural community, so 
that the contrast between the young man 
from the city and the family and friends of 
the little beroine would have meant some- 
thing definite and real to an American audi- 
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ence. It would not have been a particularly 
novel thing to do, nor particularly worth do- 
ing, but it could have been done. But noth- 
ing of the sort was done. We saw Miss Billie 
Burke portraying the daughter of the Belgian 
beer bottler. We saw an English actor, with 
a Cockney accent, portraying the beer 
bottler. We saw another English actor por- 
traying the young Frenchman. We saw 
American actors portraying other middle- 
class Belgians. Naturally, then, all sense of 
the contrast and the realism which gave the 
play, in Paris and Brussels, its vogue, was 
utterly lost. It had no truth, no illusion, no 
meaning. And, to make matters worse, poor 
little Miss Burke doesn't know how to act 
anyway. The public quite rightly rejected 
the play. That they did so is a sign that they 
have too much dramatic intelligence to be 
fooled by such a travesty of the drama, in 
spite of Miss Burke’s “ personality.” 

Again, let us take the case of Otis Skinner’s 
production of “Sire.” Mr. Skinner is one of 
our foremost actors. He should, of course, 
have played * Chantecler." He has an ample 
command of rhetorical and exalted speech, he 
has a fluid technique, he has romantic charm, 
the stature—by suggestion, if not literally — 
of heroic parts, and he has, too, authority, 
humor, plastic and picturesque grace. All 
these are the attributes which belong to the 
interpretcr of Rostand's rooster. Yet that 
part was assigned to Miss Maude Adams, an 
actress whose evcry attribute, including that 
of sex, is opposed to the nature of this vain- 
glorious and triumphant bird; and Mr. Skin- 
ner was put to play "Sire." 

“Sire” was written in French, by Lavedan, 
for a French audience. It is a romantic 
comedy, rather thin and improbable, depend- 
ing for its appeal on the Frenchman's knowl- 
edge of his national history, and especially on 
his understanding of, and sympathy for, the 
old Royalist point of view. The scene is laid 
in Paris during the Revolution of 1848, and 
the plot hinges on the pathetic belief of old 
Mile. de Saint-Salbi, a Royalist, that the lost 
Dauphin, Louis XVII, still lives. That belief 
threatens to unseat her reasen, and, to save 
her, the doctor and her abbé practise a 
deception upon her. They secure Denis 
Roulette, a clock-mender, actor, care-free 
jack-of-all-trades, who bears a resemblance to 
Louis XVI, and bribe him to impersonate the 
lost Dauphin. He the more readily falls into 
the game, as he appears to be in love with 
Mile. Saint-Salbi's maid. The fact that he 
has, in a moment of vinous exhilaration, 
pledged himself to the “Red Hand,” a repub- 
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lican organization, adds to his danger and to 
the perplexities of the plot. Well, this tinker, 
this mountebank actor, impersonates royalty, 
and for a time he deceives the poor old lady. 
But the trick is at last discovered. We are 
supposed to infer that Mlle. de Saint-Salbi’s 
rage and scorn and grief make a better man 
of Denis. 

Denis, obviously, offers a picturesque róle 
to the actor. But, if the play is to win con- 
viction, it must be played with a note of sin- 
cerity, and over the whole performance must 
be cast a glamour of romantic charm, an illu- 
sion of the Paris of 1848, the atmosphere of 
pathetic isolation in the old Royalist's house- 
hold. Probably this illusion could scarcely 
be imparted save by a French company, and 
probably it could scarcely be appreciated 
save by a French audience. At any rate, it 
was not imparted by Mr. Skinner and his 
company. The comedy was acted almost as 
sheer burlesque. It did not touch life at any 
point. There was no conviction about it, 
and consequently it was a failure. What gave 
it its success in Paris probably could not be 
transplanted; at any rate was not trans- 
planted. 

Now, with the case of plays which are not 
local or racial in their appeal, but which are 
written by dramatists in whom all the world 
is interested, and written on universal themes, 
what any intelligent public should demand, 
and what the American public by every sign 
is coming more and more to demand, is not an 
adaptation, but a faithful, idiomatic, vivid 
translation, acted in the closest possible accord 
with the author's intentions. “The Blue 
Bird" was mounted at the New Theatre in 
the authorized translation, and everything 
was done in strict accord with the author's 
stage directions. We saw “The Blue Bird” 
as Maeterlinck conceived it, so far as the 
resources of the New Theatre permitted. 
Incidentally, it was a great success. But we 
did not see “Chantecler” as Rostand con- 
ceived it, not by a thousand miles. The 
storm of criticism which has descended on 
that production was entirely deserved. Miss 
Adams’ “Chantecler” remains one of the 
most colossal artistic blunders on record, and 
though public curiosity had been wrought to 
such a pitch by advance advertisement of the 
play and by the strange perversion of the 
player that the production was probably not 
a financial failure, all American theatre-goers 
ought to realize, and many of them do realize, 
that they have been grossly deprived of the 
opportunity of witnessing a rare and curious 
work of art as it was conceived by its maker, 
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that their dramatic intelligence has been 
made light of, and the integrity of literature 
set at naught. 

It is not necessary at this late date to go 
into any detailed description of that hybrid 
production of ‘‘Chantecler.” It was per- 
fectly obvious before the curtain went up that 
Miss Adams could not play the title part, since 
that part demands oratorical force, great pow- 
ers of sheer elocution, and a dominant mas- : 
culinity. "Chantecler" has gone into history 
now, and Miss Adams has not followed up her 
experiment with an announcement that next 
year she will play Jago or King Lear, so there 
is something to be thankful for. Perhaps, 
too, it has served its purpose in rousing our 
righteous indignation against the maltreat- 
ment of a piece of stage literature. The 
more we read plays, becoming familiar with 
them in advance of production, the more we 
see of the work of the international drama- 
tists, of the men whom we have learned to 
respect over and above the personalities of 
the actors who play their dramas for us, the 
better we shall understand the theatre, the 
greater will be our respect for its integrity. 
Hand in hand with a respect for dramatic 
literature, for the work of Rostand and 
Maeterlinck and Pinero and Barrie and Shaw, 
go an increasing respect for the work of our 
own playwrights, and a better ünderstanding 
of it. 

Why do we now reject foreign plays, except 
under unusual conditions? Let us reiterate 
the question. Is it merely because they are 
foreign? Is it from some jingo reason? Not 
at all. The public never rejects anything in 
the theatre which interests it. We now re- 
ject them because we have reached a point, 
in our more serious theatre-going, where a 
play, to interest us, must have some plausible 
and direct connection with out lives. Just 
because it happens to be a play, a story told 
by actors, is not enough. It must be, for us, 
a true story, and the actors must be true men 
and women. Exactly the same reason, then, 
makes us reject "Sire" or “Suzanne” that 
makes us wrathy at Miss Adams’ perversion 
of "Chantecler." None of these dramas has 
reached us in its integrity. Its truth has 
evaporated. In the case of the lesser dramas, 
that was inevitable, and so it was foolish to 
bring them to America at all. We would not 
have been interested in their truths. They 
were written for a local audience. But 
"Chantecler" was written for a universal 
audience, and of course should have been 
presented in the strictest possible accord with 
the author's intentions. Miss Adams is not 
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yet competent to rewrite Rostand, not even 
for the poor American public. 

But to say that we have reached a point 
where we reject adapted plays which have no 
connection with our lifeand modes of thought, 
or which are improperly performed, so that 
what might conceivably be their interest as 
specimens of an alien society is quite lost, is 
only another way of saying that we have 
reached a point where we are consciously 
critical of the manner in which plays are pro- 
duced, and where we also consciously ask of 
the stage something more than a mere story, 
where we ask for illuminating veracity and an 
intimate relation to our society. In short, 
we have taken still another way this past 
winter of showing that we are ready for a 
drama of our own. If the day of the promis- 
cuous and slipshod adapted play is gone, the 
day of the native play has, by the same token, 
arrived. 

Not only have native plays in recent years 
come more and more to predominate on our 
stage, but, with a few exceptions, the most 
successful plays have been those of native 
origin, treating of nativelife. However crude 
some of them have been, their acceptance by 
the public is a hopeful sign for the future, just 
as therejection of adaptationsisa hopeful sign. 
Henry Arthur Jones, in his lecture last win- 
ter on “The Aims and Duties of a National 
Theatre," said that the aim of the New 
Theatre must be to "foster a school of Amer- 
ican drama that as literature shall meet and 
satisfy the judgment of cultivated Anglo- 
American men of letters." That is a fair and 
pithy statement of the case—alas! how far 
from the apparent aim and the obvious 
achievement of the New Theatre! But to 
foster an American drama which shall satisfy 
the judgment of cultivated men, you must 
first have a soil for it to grow in. That soil 
must be the theatre-going public of America. 
That public must honestly desire to see in the 
playhouse plays written by Americans about 
American life, and they must be able to dis- 
criminate between false plays and true, and 
between bad acting and good. Until you 
have such a public, the greatest dramatic 
genius in the world is helpless, for there can 
be no vital drama except what is written to be 
acted before men and women in the practical 
playhouse, just as the dramas of Sophocles 
were written, and of Moliére and of Shake- 
speare. If there had been no mob of credu- 
lous, poetic, eager, rhetoric-loving .Elizabeth- 
ans in the London of 1600, there would have 
been no “Macbeth” nor “Hamlet.” 
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If, then, we find the American public turn- 
ing away to-day from adaptations that have 
no relation to the national life, and no inter- 
est of a poetic or universal nature, and turn- 
ing away toward native plays which, however 
crude, do have the tang of actuality about 
them—the breath of national vitality—we 
may very justly be encouraged. Saveina few 
scattered instances, our native drama is not 
yet literature—that is, it will not stand the 
test of the printed page, the critical judgment 
of “cultivated Anglo-American men of let- 
ters.” But we have produced a few dramas 
which would stand this test, as well as the 
acid test of the theatre. The plays of poor 
William Vaughn Moody, too speedily taken 
from us, are literature, for instance, and Clyde 
Fitch’s "The Truth” comes perilously near 
it, being, at any rate, a play which has stood 
translation into several languages without 
breaking down. Then, surely, there is Miss 
Peabody’s poetic play, “The Piper," tardily 
produced this winter, after it had first to go 
to England for recognition. 

What we need at present quite as much as 
a theatre which shall foster such plays—which 
the New Theatre has woefully failed to do— 
is an increased public, not only for the acted 
drama, but for the printed drama, so that our 
playwrights will feel that their work will be 
submitted to the double test, and a larger 
number of cultivated men among the ranks 
of the dramatic authors. There is no logical 
reason whatever why dramatic efficiency and 
crudeness should have to go together. ‘There 
is no reason why a man of the mental equip- 
ment and fiber of William Vaughn Moody 
should not learn the art of playwriting as well 
as that undoubtedly clever young man, 
George M. Cohan. Mr. Moody himself cer- 
tainly demonstrated that it can be done. To 
bridge the gap between our current American 
drama and real literature, we need a receptive 
and understanding public, we need far more 
attention to the printed texts of plays, and 
we need more men of culture and broad 
education in the ranks of the dramatic 
authors. 

And it so happens that at present our pub- 
lic is growing constantly more receptive of 
native work, more printed plays are finding 
their way into the hands of readers, especially 
among the women’s clubs and colleges, and 
our universities are devoting, as never before, 
attention to the practical theatre and to the 
encouragement and training of playwrights. 
The present does not seem exactly the time 
for unmitigated despondency. 
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RS. ANGELINA RUCKER knew 
that she was unpopular with her 
neighbors. They gave her fre- 
quent reasons for her belief either 

by shunning her entirely or complaining 
testily over her fence about the noise her 
children made. Being reasonable so far as 
her intelligence permitted, she did not treas- 
ure either exhibition of unfriendliness as an 
insult, recognizing the justice of their view- 
point. There were two excuses for their atti- 
tude; Mrs. Rucker conducted a baby farm, 
which anyone, even though he has never seen 
it, can realize is objectionable; she was dis- 
pleasing to the eye in that she was great in 
height and girth, black as the proverbial ace 
of spades, ugly as a female gorilla. 

There were, on the average, a dozen little 
white children sleeping in the sun on her 
porch or running about her yard in Valverde, 
a pretty suburb of Denver, a suburb of frame 
houses where the poor reside, located along 
the Platte bottoms and grown over thickly 
with cottonwood trees and drooping willows 
until it is half hidden from view; the very 
name describes the spot— Valverde. 

Four pickaninnies, her own children, played 
among the white babies. Their father lived 
with Mrs. Rucker, but was unimportant and 
need not be disturbed in his slumber by this 
narrative. The fathers and mothers of the 
white progeny were equally as unessential to 
the lives of their offspring, for many of the 
babies had never and would never see them. 
Some parents were too poor or too sickly or 
too careless to bring up children, so they de- 
volved the task upon Mrs. Rucker. When 
she took them they were often hovering un- 
decidedly upon the brink of eternity; she 
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was paid to hang on to their long dresses and 
drag them back. And some—ah, no one 
paid for them, no one would care if they went 
over the brink; they were forgotten inciden- 
tally by the grown-ups, who wept a moment 
and passed on to fight the haggard battle of 
poverty or dance gaily for a moment in the 
arms of despair. Then there were the unwel- 
come babies, unwelcome from before the 
beginning, whose living presence meant dis- 
grace to the fair name of some one, to some 
man and woman, perhaps of wealth, good 
family, and respectable social connections. 
All these castaways were gently reared by 
Mrs. Rucker with the tenderness of an old 
Virginia mammy until some hungry-hearted 
couple, unblessed themselves, would be sent 
there by a physician who knew the baby 
farmer, and would choose one to whom they 
would give a name and a home. 

The old woman’s profits were not so great 
that she could abandon her washtub, or 
refuse heavy manual tasks such as men per- 
form. She worked hard; she was too busy 
to trouble herself with what the white folks 
said; she was happiest when left alone. Mrs. 
Rucker's neighbors had more leisure. Daily 
they observed the black and white children 
play together, or watched the massive back 


of the negress bob up and down, monoton- 


ously, as she plunged her shining ebony arms 
about in the fluffy white foam of her tub. 
The older babies ran about the yard, rushed 
to her ample skirts with shricks of laughter 
as they sought escape from pursuers, or, aíter 
hard falls, toddled confidently to her gentle 
bosom for comfort. As she scrubbed, the old 
black woman crooned tender lullabies of the 
warm Southland; frequently she would pause 
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to shoo buzzing flies from the sleepy faces of 
the creepers. But the shrill voices of the 
waifs, their piercing cries and wails when 
they quarreled among themselves or suffered 
during the night with the ailments of infancy 
only served to annoy the neighbors. Perhaps 
that is why they scanned the Rucker home 
so constantly for 
evidences of a 
cruelty they had 
never been able to 
detect. One little 
girl, particularly, 
they scrutinized as 
she grew up. She 
was a lost baby; 
an altogether ador- 
able child, with 
deep blue eyes, 
pink cheeks and 
golden hair, and 
such winning ways 
that when she was 
four years old she 
had wound her. 
chubby fingers so 
tightly around her 
black mammy's 
heart-strings that 
she was hidden 
away in the closet 
whenever couples 
came seeking a 
child to adopt. 
One day this un- 
sleeping vigilance 
was rewarded; the 
woman in the next 
house saw Mrs. 
Rucker give the 
little girl a sip of 
beer from a cup. 
The community 
was quickly in- 
formed of this 
breach of morality 
and it aroused men 
and women to pro- 
test. Mrs. Rucker 
was ordered to appear in the juvenile court 
to clear her character, and the child was 
taken to the detention house. 

Once, long before, Mrs. Rucker had at- 
tended a court as a witness, and the ordcr 
struck blind terror to her heart. She had 
listened to interminable, unintelligible argu- 
ments by the lawyers with a feeling of con- 
tempt for them because they wasted so much 
talk over nothing. What had awed her im- 
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measurably had been the judge behind his big 
desk, sitting there, silent and stern; sitting 
stiffly above the level of the whole room, cold 
and impassive, hour after hour, frowning, 
always frowning. But the aspect of the 
children's judge, the “Little Jedge," as he 
was known, somewhat reassured her. He 
was seated at a 
long table and he 
called upon all in 
the case to take 
chairs about him. 
It seemed like a 
big family meeting. 
The Little Jedge, 
small and slender, 
had an open, frank 
manner, a friendly, 
boyish ring in his 
voice, and his 
brown eyes were 
kind and showed 
interest in her. 

The neighbors, 
suddenly horrified 
in their souls that 
this woman should 
traffic in white 
babies, united in 
swearing that she 
was no fit person 
to bring up a child; 
she drank beer and 
when she was angry 
she swore. They 
painted her moral 
nature in detail 
until it rivaled her 
face in blackness. 
It was startling, 
shocking even, in 
that Northern city 
where black mam- 
mies are unknown, 
to see this golden- 
haired, blue-eyed 
girl, dainty as a 
miniature, stretch 
out her baby arms 
and cry in an excited treble, *I want my 
mammy! I want my mammy!”—while the 
gigantic negress, almost hideous in her ugli- 
ness, looking like some primitive savage from 
the jungle, opened her arms in response, 
saying simply, “Honey! Honey!” 

Until the doctor who had given her the 
child took the witness chair all the evidence 
was against Mrs. Rucker; there seemed 
nothing in her favor. He was a small, quiet, 
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gray man, who wore a carefully trimmed 
Van Dyke, and gave an impression of compe- 
tency. He had listened curiously to the de- 
nunciations hurled - against her character. 
Although his calm eyes twinkled as he re- 
garded in succession the witnesses, Mrs. 
Rucker and the child, no trace of emotion 
altered the gravity of his features. 

“What do you know about this case?" 
asked the Little Jedge. 

The doctor stepped forward with a care- 
ful, sick-room tread and unobtrusive manner. 

“T was present at birth." He added with 
professional precision: 

“She was born four years ago, October 
roth last, at two o'clock in the morning." 
Pausing frequently for the exact word as if 
giving lengthy instructions for the care of a 
patient he continued: 

“Tt was one of the most sickly babies I have 
ever seen. I did not think it would live a day, 
it was so small and thin and pinched. The 
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parents were both young and very poor; 
they lived in an old part of the city near 
the Rio Grande railroad shops; they hardly 
had enough to keep soul and body together. 
'To me they seemed little more than children. 
The father inquired anxiously about the 
child's condition. I told him frankly that 
there was not one chance in a hundred that 
it would live. He consulted in a low tone 
with his wife for some minutes; I heard her 
weeping softly, but she seemed to assent. 
He returned to me and said: ‘Doctor, do you 
know any place—a nice place, you know— 
where the baby can be taken? You're sure 
it can't live. We haven't any money and— 
you are quite sure it won't live?’ I told him 
again that it could not survive and I prom- 
ised to see that everything was done that 
should be. I gave the child to the nurse and 
directed her to take it to Mrs. Rucker, for I 
knew she was kind and would give it the best 
care possible. I cannot begin to describe her 
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devotion. For months I expected the child 
to die any day. Stimulants were given con- 
stantly. That it lived is due to her unfailing 
ministrations. It was the one chance in a 
hundred of which she took advantage." 

“What kind of stimulants?“ inquired the 
judge. 

* Alcoholic." 

“Did you prescribe them?” 

“Yes.” The doctor hesitated as though he 
would explain further, but looked at the black 
woman and remained silent. 

“Do you think the beer she has given the 
child has injured it?” 

The doctor smiled, tapering his fingers to- 
gether in a manner he used constantly. 

“No; the little girl’s appearance speaks 
for itself. She is perfectly healthy and 
strong." 

* Did you advise the use of liquor as a bev- 
erage?” The question came sharply. 

* Oh, no, of course not." 

“One question more—do you know the 
name of the parents?" 

Again the physician hesitated. 

“Yes,” he answered. “There was some- 
thing—irregular—about the birth. The par- 
ents had been married only a few months. 
'They were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Votary." 

“Are they in the city now?" 

“T understand they went back to the East. 
I have never heard of them since." 

The Little Jedge pondered long, nervously 
twisting his mustache as though perplexed, 
and casting quick, searching glances at the 
witnesses. He intently regarded the old 
woman, who spoke upon receiving his per- 
mission. Roused to a tardy indignation, she 
scornfully rolled her eyes at her neighbors 
while she earnestly denied their accusations. 
She fought with all her intelligence against 
any admission which might result in her loss 
of the little girl, displaying an animal-like 
ferocity like that of a beast-mother about to 
be robbed of its young. The judge, who did 
not seem disposed to pass judgment at once, 
said suggestively: 

"I wish we could get hold of the parents." 
No one present volunteered information. The 
evidence was complete. Yet he postponed 
the decision for a week. The next morning 
the reports of the odd case were made in 
the daily newspapers. 

By one of those inexplicable freaks of fate 
which puzzle us, an old friend of Mrs. Vo- 
tary's, passing through Denver on a pleasure 
trip, saw these stories. She believed that the 
Mrs. Votary of her acquaintance had always 
been childless. The resemblance in names 
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amused her and, as a strange coincidence 
which would interest her friend, she clipped 
the reports and mailed them to St. Louis 
without an explanatory line. The coinci- 
dence was more extraordinary than she had 
dreamed. It came like a letter from the dead 
to the young mother, like a ghostly, ac- 
cusing message from the grave. It called 
her imperiously, this message above human 
understanding which seemed to plunge baby 
fingers into her mother’s heart; she came, 
swiftly, instantly. As the judge sat alone in 
his chambers the day before the case was to 
be resumed his clerk announced that a Mrs. 
Votary wished to speak to him. She was 
ushered into his presence. 

Very pretty, slender, fashionably dressed 
and well-nurtured was Mrs. Charles Votary. 
There was a fragile, light, confiding air about 
her, a dimple swirled in one check, her mouth 
was made for smiles; so she smiled often that 
these gifts of the gods might not go unappre- 
ciated. She advanced timidly into the room 
and nervously regarded the occupant like a 
naughty child about to confess a fault. The 
judge asked her to be seated; he waited for 
her to speak. She seemed to find consider- 
able difficulty in doing so. Twice she cleared 
her throat before she managed to say in a 
low voice, well modulated: 

“Tam Mrs. Charles Votary; I came to get 
my baby. Some negro woman has her." 

"But this negro woman has a strong 
claim,” objected the judge. “The doctor 
who attended you tells me she saved its life 
after you gave it up." 

She sweetly replied: 

“Ah, I know! lam so sorry for her. See, 
I know all about it; a friend sent me the 
news after it appeared in the papers.” She 
took some paper clippings from her shopping 
bag and laid them on the table. 

"Can vou give her a good home?" 
tone was cold. 

“Everything. My husband is wealthy." 

"Why is it you did not come before?" 
'The brown eyes snapped. dangerously as he 
surveyed the rich clothes of this young wom- 
an with her mother's heart awakened after 
four years. 

Mrs. Votary became abashed. Her em- 
barrassed gaze wandered to the window as 
she sought for words to explain her indiffer- 
ence. 

“We thought she was dead; the doctor 
was so sure she could not live and—" She 
paused abruptly and then made a fresh start 
with increased diffidence. 

"My husband's people are wealthy. I was 
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a poor girl. He met me and we fell in love 
immediately. He asked me to marry him, 
but his parents did not approve of the mar- 
riage and refused consent. He had nothing 
himself and they threatened to cut him off. 
So we did not get married right away; he 
hoped they would relent, and I did not want 
him to sacrifice his prospects for me. Then 
—we married quite suddenly. His family 
would not receive us. We came out here and 
baby was born soon after—very soon, you 
understand. Just before her birth my hus- 
band had a letter from his father telling him 
to come home; he was forgiven. But we 
were afraid that they would get angry if they 
knew about the baby—I feared the disgrace 
and—we had suffered greatly from want. 
Oh, she was so little and weak," stammered 
Mrs. Votary, her composure gone, “the doc- 
tor said she would die—we believed that she 
had." » 

“Do your husband's people know now?" 
asked the judge. 

“T showed his mother the clippings. I 


could stand the secret no longer. We have 
never had any other children. She said: 
* My poor Millie; my poor girl. Go get the 


baby and bring it home immediately. I 
came on alone, but my husband waited to 
bring his mother the next day." 

“You are just in time to appear in court 
to-morrow,” said the judge, ‘‘as the case is 
not finished.” 

Mrs. Votary was much agitated at this. 
She wished to settle the matter at once by 
paying a sum of money to the court for the 
old negro woman; she could see no reason 
for a humiliating public hearing. 

“Mrs. Votary,” and the usually friendly 
tones had become hard, “we don't toss chil- 
dren about as carelessly as that in this court. 
I don't know that your protestations are 
true. The court must make inquiries about 
you." He did not tell her that his real rea- 
son was that she should face this black woman 
whom she would have disposed of so lightly. 
Rather surprised, but suspecting nothing 
more than a disagreeable formality, Mrs. 
Votary assented with her well-bred grace. 
She was eager to sce this little stranger, her 
own daughter, and received permission to 
visit her that day. Her hungry mother heart 
was captured, enslaved instantly, as only 
those who have experience may know. 

It was with a strange, new trepidation that 
she appeared in court the next morning. It 
already filled her with terror to think that 
she might not receive her child, that the 
judge might place it in a home or, horrible 
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vision of her troubled sleep,that he might 
award it to the negress. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Votary, charmingly clad in a pearl-gray suit 
with handsome gray ostrich plumes drooping 
to her shoulder, looked like a Gainsborough 
painting. The gigantic negress, clothed in 
shabby black, which hung upon her person 
as gracefully as a skirt upon a clothesline, 
her flat features emphasized strongly by a 
flat, black bonnet, sat opposite Mrs. Votary 
and scornfully contemplated this dainty | 
claimant of her white child. Mr. Votary and 
Mrs. Votary, senior, who had a strong and 
kindly face, had arrived that morning, and 
flanked the young mother. All tried unsuc- 
cessfully to entice smiles from the little girl. 
Even Mr. Votary’s glittering gold watch had 
no attractions for her. And this fact gave 
Mrs. Rucker great satisfaction. The elder 
Mrs. Votary took the child from the nurse, 
and kissing her fair curls, talked to her in 
cajoling tones. An indifferent stare was her 
only recognition and the baby screamed and 
struggled angrily when she was not allowed 
to go to her mammy. 

“Mrs. Rucker," began the judge, “Mrs. 
Votary is the baby’s mother and can give it 
a good home and education. What doyou 
say to that?” 

“Fine clo’es an’ fine speeches goes to- 
gether,” grunted Mrs. Rucker, “ an’ I doan’ 
trust nuther.” 

“But what about the witness against you? 
They say you swear and drink beer. That’s 
a mighty bad example for a little girl.” 

“Dey all is lyin’ ag’inst me. Dat’s jes’ 
natcherly a pack ob lies. I takes a glass ob 
beer once in a while when I'se hot an’ dry 
fr’m scrubbin’ all day." 

“Dey all lied "bout me kase I'se black; jes’ 
kase I’se black dey hates me. Her own mud- 
der desarted her kase she was sickly. Dat’s 
why I loves her, an’ she’s mine.” 

Mrs. Votary could not refrain from show- 
ing some repugnance at these words, and to 
end the painful scene she turned to the ne- 
gress with a touch of jealous asperity. It irri- 
tated her to see her lovely baby cry for this 
great, black, ugly creature. 

* But you know she belongs to me. I can 
give her a nice home where she will be 
brought up right. Come, my good woman, 
you must know you can’t keep her. Be sensi- 
ble and my husband will pay you well for 
your trouble." 

Mrs. Rucker rose from her seat with as 
much alacrity as her two hundred pounds 
would allow. She gesticulated forcibly as 
she shouted: 


“WEAN S IT YOU 


FORE?’ 
DANGEROUSLY AS 


DID NOT COME BE- 
BROWN EYES SNAPPED 
HE SURVEYED THE 


THE 


"s RICH CLOTHES OF THIS YOUNG WOMAN 


N WITH HER MOTHER'S 


“T tuk in washin’ an’ cleaned out stables 
fer her. I done dirty work you wouldn’t do 
fer nobody. Yo’d git yo’ livin’ easier, yo’ 
would. Yo’ frew yo’ kid into de scrap heap 
when she was jes’ like a little daid rat. I tuk 
her to mah bosom, an’ give her mah life. I 
sat up nights an’ kep’ her wahm—she’d 
a-died ef I'd lef’? her a minute. She was 
black an' blue so's nobody could tell whether 
she was a black er white baby—jes’ like a 
little daid rat what has been drowned." 
Mrs. Rucker held out her arms as if she were 
actually exhibiting the pitiful yet cruel sight 
she described, and then folded them to her 
broad bosom with an infinitely tender ges- 
ture, cradling the imaginary child. 

"What was yo? What was yo? Yo’ 
was wahrin’ peacock clo’es an’ drivin’ round 
in kerriges an’ goin’ to de shows. Dat’s 
what yo’ was. An’ now yo’ comes back an’ 
zits people to lie ag'inst me. I aint sellin’ 
mah baby, ner givin’ her "way, nuther." 

She waddled close to Mrs. Votary, who 
shrank before her, and continued to pour out 
her denunciation like some terrible, haunt- 
ing curse. The reproaches stung Mrs. Votary 
bitterly, overwhelmed her, battered down 
her armor of superiority. Her soft blue 
eyes became round with bewildered surprise. 
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HEART AWAK- | 
ENED AFTER FOUR YEARS” 


She held out protesting arms and desper- 
ately cried: 

“Don’t—don’t say those awful things. I 
was always afraid she hadn't died. Some- 
times, during the day, when I was alone, 
I have thought I heard a baby crying. It 
frightened me terribly. And at night I 
dreamed—oh, many times, I dreamed it— 
I heard my little baby crying for me to come 
—I could see it plainly, as it looked when the 
doctor took it from me. It was so little and 
blue. I would wake up and my pillow would 
be wet with tears—I would be sobbing in 
bed. Once I wrote to the nurse; she said 
baby had died. But I was never sure; when 
I spoke of it to my husband he said I was a 
goose; he couldn't know how I felt. Then, 
that clipping came—it was a letter from the 
dead. I knew it was my baby—alive—I 
knew it. It was half an hour to train time. 
I came with the clothes that I had on." 

“Tt tuk yo’ fo’ y'ars to git here,” stormed 
Mrs. Rucker. “De jedge may give her to 
yo’ but dere’s a God in heben an’ he knows 
yo’ ain’t got no right to her. I kep’ dat chil’ 
alive when it wahrn’t nothin’ but a little 
daid rat—jes’ a little daid rat,"—she kept 
bringing in this phrase— a little daid rat "— 
with horrible and grewsome persistence, like 
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a ghastly refrain—‘I isn't bad—I’se hones.’ 
Is yo?" 

Her wrath gave way, womanlike, to tears. 
They bathed her fat, black cheeks, making 
them shine like wet rubber; she sank heavily 
into a chair, which creaked and groaned 
under her weight as she swayed back and 
forth, moaning, “Jes a little daid rat—dat’s 
all she wahr." 

“Im so sorry—I’m so sorry. I didn't 
understand," sobbed Mrs. Votary; and gaz- 
ing through tears at the old black woman 
with a new interest in her blue eyes and a 
touch of wonder in her soft voice, she added: 
“I didn't know they were just like us inside." 

The judge tried to quiet the negro woman. 

“You must think of the little girl's fu- 
ture," he said gently. The words sounded 
empty; she was not a philosopher. 

* Mrs. Votary thought the child was dead, 
Mrs. Rucker; you heard her, didn’t you? 
She came as soon as she knew it was alive.” 

In his efforts to comfort her the Little 
Jedge finally hit upon some words that 
seemed to please her greatly. 

“We don’t all hate you. When I was a 
boy I had an old Southern mammy. ‘There 
wasn't anybody I loved better.” 

Mrs. Rucker was gratified in her artless 
heart at this evidence of understanding. She 
began to mop her cheeks resignedly, realizing 
at last that the fight was lost. The judge 
took advantage of the lull to say in the same 
intimate tone he used toward his “kids” 
when they were in trouble: 

“Some day, Mrs. Rucker, the baby will 
grow up and be a lovely young woman " 

“Deed she will," was the proud interrup- 
tion. 

“But if she stays with you she won't be 
educated, and she won't know the ways of 
white folks. No white folks will go to see 
her. White girls will point their fingers 
scornfully at her and say, ‘She lives with 
colored folks." " 

“ Jes’ let me kotch ’em.” She wagged her 
ponderous head as the protective instinct 
dominated her. 

The judge's voice had become infinitely 
gentle. 

“Young men won't treat her respectfully 
and she will be ashamed of herself, and blame 
you because she is not like other white folks. 
Maybe she’ll get bitter and be a bad girl.” 

“It ain't my fault I'se black." 

The Little Jedge gazed at her silently, with- 
out words for reply. Then, quite suddenly, 
he looked out of the window and said in a 
harsh voice: 
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“I wil have to give the child to Mrs. 
Votary. Mrs. Rucker may visit it every 
three montis." 

* How's I gwine to take a j'ant to St. Louis 
every free months?" moaned the old black 
woman. _ 

Mrs. Votary timidly ventured: “I will 
give you five hundred dollars for your 
trouble." 

“Doan’ want yo’ money,’ 
Rucker. 

“The baby must remain a ward of this 
court,” said the judge, and he gave instruc- 
tions for reports upon its welfare. 

Mrs. Votary and her husband, seeing that 
the old woman would not be comforted, 
thanked the judge and passed out of the 
courtroom, followed by the elder Mrs. Vo- 
tary, who clasped the child in her arms. The 
baby looked over her shoulder in tears at 
Mrs. Rucker, and the black woman held out 
her arms despairingly as she heard that 
treble wail for the last time: 

“T want my own mammy." 

The Votarys heaved unconscious sighs of 
relief as they left. 

“We must do something for the poor crea- 
ture,” suggested Mr. Votary indefinitely. 

"Oh, yes," was his wife's tremulous re- 
sponse. “We must do something very nice." 

Mrs. Rucker, following like an animal 
whose young is being carried away, could see 
the Votarys pass on to the elevator, absorbed 
in the baby. They entered the immense cage, 
built to facilitate justice by carrying thirty 
people in a load. 

Slowly, ponderously, implacably, like the 
law which can neither stop nor turn aside in 
the administration of justice to spare poor, 
breaking hearts, the huge mass of iron sank 
from view. Mrs. Rucker was half conscious 
of the smiling, upturned face of Mrs. Votary. 
'The baby, perched high upon the shoulder of 
the grandmother, was thelast to vanish. Her 
face was convulsed with grief, and waving 
tendrils of her golden hair, like little, dancing 
sunbeams, fluttered a brief farewell. 

Mrs. Rucker groped her way along the hall. 
Suddenly she touched something hard, cold, 
unyielding. She wiped her brimming eyes 
and saw, stretching aloft like an intangible, 
overhanging shadow, the iron trelliswork of 
the elevator shaft. Again it symbolized for 
her the law which she did not fully compre- 
hend, the mysterious, pitiless, inexorable ma- 
chine. She recoiled in superstitious terror 
and looked about as if for escape. The stair- 
way stretched downward on herleft. Blindly 
she descended. 


, 


snapped Mrs. 


THE PILGRIM'S SCRIP 


READERS' 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS THAT COST 
MORE HERE THAN ABROAD 


N reference to the inclosed clipping from 
I your magazine, permit me to say that I 
know that these facts are true, that Ameri- 
can-made articles are sold cheaper, even to ports 
where there is the additional expense of double 
shipments, 7. e. double transportation, than they 
aré in the United States. 

My husband, the late Solomon Berliner of New 
York, was American Consul at Tenerife, Canary 
Islands, for eleven years, and I made my home 
there for the past nine years. 

I know it to be a fact, and the statistics at the 
State Department will show, that hardware, 
farming implements and machinery, sheeting, 
perfumery, canned foods, patent and proprietary 
medicines, lard, pressed meats, etc., are mostly 
from the States, but shipped via England, France 
or Spain (there being no direct steamship com- 
munication) and thus accredited to the country 
under whose flag they arrive. 

These articles are all sold cheaper i in the Cana- 
ries than they are in the States! 

Three years ago I had occasion to visit Amer- 
ica. A friend, one of the biggest importers of the 
Islands, asked Mr. Berliner for letters of intro- 
duction to big meat-packing concerns of New 
York and Chicago, also to tobacco firms, and de- 
cided to come with me. Upon our arrival in New 
York I went with him in person to help interpret. 
He returned shortly after, without having accom- 
plished anything. It was his intention to estab- 
lish direct business relations with these firms in- 
stead of buying through English houses. But he 
discovered that he could buy through the English 
houses fand {have landed at the mole in Tenerife 
cheaper than he could buy (shipment excluded) 
in New York! The same was true of cut to- 
bacco. 

I had been using a celebrated baby food, 
bought there, and a friend had asked me to secure 
for her a well known type of sewing machine. 

I wrote direct to the — Food Company 
asking for prices. "Their price, minus shipment 
and risk of breakage, was a trifle higher than the 
retail price of the shops at Tenerife! Upon my 
advice, my friend bought a sewing machine 
from the company's agency at Tenerife, for less 
than I could get it for her in the city of New 
York! Jennie O. BERLINER. 
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LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


MORE ABOUT “KATE” 


EADERS of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
may remember the story of the work 
of Miss Kate Barnard of Oklahoma, 

whom everybody in the new State calls “ Kate.” 
On a recent visit to Oklahoma, I learned 
something more of her activities in the move- 
ment for human welfare. She is incomparable 
as a successful player in the political game, 
but her influence is due to disinterested motives, 
noble character, and the power of her appeals to 
the people. Her foresight in advocating the en- 
actment of social measures before there was 
actual need for them is now abundantly demon- 
strated, and her administration as Commissioner 
of Charities of Oklahoma has prevented the 
growth of many abuses in the growing cities of the 
new State. She was conspicuous in the recent 
campaign for two reasons. 

First, it may be recalled that it was Speaker 
Murray, of a former legislature, better known as 
“Alfalfa Bill," who opposed the enactment of 
Kate's child-labor law, which nevertheless passed 
the Legislature by an overwhelming majority in 
both Houses. Aíter the adjournment of the Leg- 
islature, Speaker Murray persuaded Governor 
Haskell to veto the child-labor bill. Kate carried 
the war into Speaker Murray's county and de- 
feated his candidate for the following Legislature, 
and elected for the Senate the main champion for 
this bill, Senator Franklin. This Legislature en- 
acted substantially the same bill, which, this time, 
Governor Haskell signed, having been rebuked 
Presidentially and otherwise for the former veto. 

In the recent primaries, Speaker Murray was 
à candidate for Governor. The race was a close 
one, but Kate threw her influence on the side of 
Lee Cruce, who was nominated and subse- 
quently elected. 

'The second reason for bringing her into the 
campaign was the attitude of the woman suffra- 
gists of the State. An amendment to the Consti- 
tution was submitted to the people giving the 
women the suffrage. Kate is not opposed to 
woman's suffrage, though, because of her absorp- 
tion in what she has regarded as more immediate 
social and political reforms, she has not been as 
enthusiastic for the movement as some might 
have wished. The suffragists wrote her a letter, 
which came to her office during her absence on 
sick leave, and was not sent to her. The suffra- 
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gists then besieged the Republican Convention 
in the effort to get their amendment officially 
endorsed by that body. The Convention shied 
away from this proposition, but offered as a sub- 
stitute, which was accepted, the nomination of 
the leading suffragist advocate for Kate's place as 
Commissioner of Charities. This brought Kate 
into the campaign, when she had expected to 
spend her energies in the development of public 
sentiment for social reforms in New Mexico and 
Arizona. As the result, the suffrage amendment 
was defeated, the Democratic ticket was elected, 
and Kate led the ticket, by a good majority, her 
return home after the election being of the nature 
of a triumphal tour, in which she was acclaimed 
and féted everywhere. The extra session of the 
Legislature, just called, has increased her salary, 
and the only fear her friends have now for her is 
that her health may break down under the 
strain; as one of them expressed it to me, ' There 
is nothing left of her but her voice and her suit of 
clothes.” A. J. McKELWAY. 


A PRAYER FOR A COUNTRY 
COMMUNITY 


SEE that Professor Rauschenbusch says, in 
I the preface to “For God and the People,” 

that he will welcome suggestions from any- 
one. As one who has been greatly helped by 
these prayers as published month by month in 
your magazine, I would like, through you, to sug- 
gest a prayer fora country community. It might 
run something like this: 

Our Father, we invoke thy blessing on every 
member of this community. We thank thee for 
the opportunities for healthful work and simple 
living which life in the country affords us. Help 
us to take full advantage of them. Grant that 
we may appreciate the privilege we enjoy in living 
and working in the midst of the natural beauties 
with which thou hast filled the earth. May our 
sense of this beauty not be dulled by use, nor our 
work become a monotonous, soul-deadening 
round, but may our beautiful surroundings be to 
us new every morning and fresh every evening. 
Give to the farmers of this country a realizing 
sense of the blessing they enjoy in being masters 
of themselves in their daily labor. Give them, 
too, breadth of mind to realize the basic impor- 
tance of the service they perform for thy great 
family of humanity, and to seek ever new and 
better methods of work, that they may make 
their service of the greatest bencfit. 

Save the women of the country from the physi- 
cal strain of overwork, and from the nervous 
strain of loneliness and isolation. Put into the 
hearts of the men of their families a willingness to 
lighten their daily burden of toil by the supply of 
labor-saving conveniences and by thoughtful 
consideration. May their labor be sweetencd 
by the spirit of love, and ennobled by the con- 
sciousness of the great service to the world they 
may perform in faithfully following their monot- 
onous round of daily drudgery. 
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We thank thee for the opportunities for health- 
ful growth that country life brings to the children. 
Give parents wisdom to see to it that their chil- 
dren enjoy these benefits to the full. While they 
gain the training that comes from the opportunity 
to do their part in the work of the family, let them 
not use up strength needed for their growth in 
work too heavy for them. Give the community 
intelligence to improve their educational facilities, 
and to provide the means of wholesome recreation. 
Preserve us all from the narrowness and selfish- 
ness of spirit that isolation breeds, and help us 
each to do our part in strengthening the social 
spirit and life of this community through church 
and school and all other means at our disposal. 

HELEN D. Woopwarp. 


TAYLOR'S SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
E are getting scores of letters about these 
articles. Here is space for only three: 

Grateful for Them 


I have just finished reading the March number 
of your good magazine and desire to express my 
appreciation to you for publishing the article by 
Mr. Frederick W. Taylor. It leaves one feeling 
fine and hopeful. 

Quite offhand I recall reading in the last two 
months articles in the so-called popular maga- 
zines on the subjects of Mormonism, Parcels 
Post, Steel Industry, Express Companies, Graft 
in Politics, Taxation, Municipal Graft, The Social 
Evil, Railroads, Postal Reform, Prudery, Wom- 
en’s Rights, Socialism, Labor vs. Capital, and 
Churches, etc. etc. After wading through the 
recital of these conditions—the outcome of 
selfishness and greed—one feels as if he had been 
contaminated with filth and would never be clean 
again, for there seems to be so much the matter 
with our country. Now, I thoroughly approve 
each of these articles and am glad that the public 
interest is aroused to such an extent that dis- 
cussions of this nature have become popular, for 
the more the public knows, the better it will be 
for our country. 

Mr. Taylor's article especially appeals to me 
because it is creative. It gives more than mere 
facts—it teaches. Best of all, it shows the man 


in control of affairs that further progress is prac- _ 


tically impossible unless he adopts the course that 
will secure the interest of the employee in 
his business, and that interest can be secured 
only as the welfare of the employee is con- 
sidered. 

I am glad to live in such a wonderful age. I 
believe the time will come, as Edison predicts, 
when the genius of man will have made it possi- 
ble for the ordinary citizen to live better than the 
man with an income of $200,000 does to-day; 
when labor-saving machinery will have become 
so common and laws so intelligently arranged 
that for the sustenance of life man will have to 
labor but comparatively few hours a day and for 
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but few years of his life. The remainder of his 
time will be occupied in uplifting activities. 
After the Taylor series 1s finished, may there 
be more articles of like nature! 
Y. W. JACQUES. 


Skeptical of Scientific Management 


Your latest number is a puzzle to me. “The 
Science of Management" seems to be put forth 
in all sincerity, and aside from the small matter of 
the fourfold increase of the iron-handler’s efficiency 
compared with the paltry per cent. increase of 
his pay, it carries conviction of benevolent intent. 
It is possible to overlook this suspicious inequality 
between service rendered and pay given in the 
hope that in a later paper it will receive the same 
careful adjustment that already has been made 
between the job and the man. As a man of Mr. 
Taylor's scientific bent could not possibly fail to 
see the logic of this next step in the develop- 
ment of his system, I am content to await his 
solution. 

But, meanwhile, the article on conditions exist- 
ing in the Pittsburg mills, coming as it does in the 
same number, disturbs my serenity. In fact, it 
makes me so impatient that I cannot await more 
science before uttering a shout. Perhaps by this 
time next month I shall be ashamed of the shout, 
but here it is: Have you started a new style of 
satire, or have I discovered a mare's nest? I fear 
that neither is the case. 

Pittsburg seems to me to be the looked-for 
answer to the Science of Management. There 
we have a picture of the present state of the very 
industry in which the system was first tried, and 
is still, no doubt, in full operation. Moreover, the 
growth of the worst evils described seems to cor- 
respond significantly with the progress of Mr. 
Taylor's experiments. The connection, indeed, 
strikes me as being about the same as exists be- 
tween a completed bridge and the engineer's 
plans. The perfected work is just what the un- 
regenerate part of me expected when I read Mr. 
Taylor’s article. 

Being a member cf the Hundred Letter Club, 
it goes without saying that I believe in ‘THE 
AMERICAN." I also believe in the good inten- 
tions of Mr. Taylor. I do not believe in Big 
Business. For that reason I think a keen in- 
vestigation of the relations between the Pitts- 
burg steel workers and the Science of Manage- 
ment will prove anew the old theory that no real 
reform in the interests of the people ever begins 


at the top. If Big Business inaugurates any 
reform, it is in the interests of Big Business, and 
to the almost inevitable disadvantage of labor. 
If there is no profit in a thing, business will not 
touch it. If there is a profit, it must come out of 
some one's hide. 

Science can be so used as to hoodwink the 
laborer every time (in fact Mr. Taylor says so, 
not once, but twice), but science cannot de- 
ceive Big Business. Science is power, and out of 
that rich soil invariably springs the rank weed of 
selfishness, choking the weaker, more fruitful 
plants. 

As I puzzle over these wrongs, and am blown 
about by every wind of doctrine, always seeking 
some new thing and always disappointed, there 
is but one solution which always, and with even 
force, commends itself to my reason. It is 
“religion, pare and undefiled.” But considering 
our weak and stubborn natures, that seems a 
more impractical remedy than any scientific de- 
vice ever proposed. It is surely no short cut to 
industrial salvation. In this uncertainty, I be- 
lieve the correct thing to do is to hope and work 
(as you are doing), and somehow the right solu- 
tion will some day fall out as simply and illogically 
as a violet springs from a clod. Meanwhile, men 
will cry “Lo, here!" and “Lo, there!" and per- 
haps the millionth time it will be the thing which 
we came out for to see. O. L. SHEPARD. 


What Has Happened to Schmidt? 


In the March issue, on page 578, I read: 
“Schmidt would trot back home for a mile or 
so in the evening, about as fresh as when he came 
trotting down to work in the morning; he was 
engaged in putting up the walls of a little house 
for himself in the morning before starting to work 
and at night after leaving." 

As I understand the matter, that happened 
about 1898, over twelve years ago. 

What I want to know is this: 

(1) What was the effect of the scientific 
management on Schmidt as far as that outside 
work and walking were concerned? Was he just 
as fresh as before? 

(2) What is Schmidt’s physical condition 
to-day? Is he still as fresh as ever? If he is not, 
when did ke work “out”? 

(3) How old was Schmidt in 1898? What is he 
doing to-day ? 

I wonder if Mr. Taylor can have the answers 
to my inquiries sent me. P. O. Brown, JR. 


IN THE INTERPRETER'S HOUSE 


"So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter), and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house."—Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress. 


N the closing days of the short session of 
Congress—said the Cynic—I observed 
that a few of you magazine publishers had 
a terrible dispute with the Postmaster- 

General over a proposed increase in postage 
on second-class mail. Why didn’t you go to 
the President and to the Postmaster-General 
and assure them of your intention to stop 
giving publicity to the dan- 
gerous and impractical ideas 


The Cynic of these silly insurgents, and 
Trys to other stuff of that kind? I 
Persuade Us am sure that your difficulties’ 


might easily have been ad- 

justed. The government 
does not need the small (if any) increase in 
income that would result from raising the 
postage on magazines alone. I never heard 
anybody estimate that the particular in- 
crease suggested would amount to more than 
$3,000,000 a year, and I have heard others 
equally well informed say that it might not 
amount to anything because many of you 
would be put out of business altogether. 
What is a possible $3,000,000 a year to a 
government that pays out $160,000,000 a 
year in pensions! 

I want you to get my idea exactly. A lot of 
magazines have been publishing} foolish and 
inflammatory articles, which, for example, 
have had something to do with putting into 
the Senate some of the must useless, uncouth, 
and fanatical men imaginable — men like 
Cummins, La Follette, Bristow and others. 
This sort of journalism has done harm, and 
the best people in our country agree that 
steps ought to be taken that will bring about 
a change. The suggestion, therefore, is, not 
that the tax on second-class mail as a whole 
be raised, but that. the tax on magazines be 
raised. This places the tax on that part of 
second-class mail which needs to be reduced 
in quantity and changed in tone. A further 
and even wiser part of the proposed law is 
that provision which gives the Postmaster- 


General power to decide, in hundreds of cases, 
whether the publication up for adjustment is 
a periodical or a newspaper. If the Post- 
master-General decides that it is a periodical 
it is subject to the tax. If he decides that it 
is a newspaper it is exempt from the increased 
tax. All sorts of weeklies, and even many 
monthlies, would have been exempt, ac- 
cording as the Postmaster-General decided. 

Why are you so foolish as to want to hold 
yourselves aloof from a plan both wise and 
good for your business? All 
that was desired was to im- 


How We a : 
Might Become P € 2 restriction looking 
Refined finally toward a revision of 
Journalists the tone of our periodicals, 
and the elimination of those 
of bad taste and unrefined 
tendencies. The government knows, better 


than you, the need of our people for proper 
entertainment, for instruction in art, science, 
literature and other serious subjects. Weneed 
a decent government control of the print- 
ing press, however, and Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock’s plan would, in a measure, have 
given it to us. At least it would have been a 
good start in the right direction. My ideas 
along this line are well known. But let me 
repeat: I don’t believe that one human being 
out of ten thousand has any ideas worth com- 
municating tohis fellow-men. Yet the print- 
ing press has got to a state where it is open to 
almost anybody. It ought to be curbed, and 
you folks who are in on the ground floor ought 
to welcome a serious effort to drive out of busi- 
ness, bya special tax or in any other legitimate 
way, all those who are not sufficiently wise 
and sound in their ideas to labor, under proper 
control, in the great work of disseminating 
knowledge and entertainment among the 
people. I say that you on the ground floor 
ought to welcome such a plan. By that I 
mean that, as a business proposition, you 
ought to see the wisdom of it. You would 
notlose any money. You would make more 
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money. And, what is more important, your 
business would become a dignified business, 
and you would become dignified men. There 
would be fewer of you, perhaps, but all the 
more reason for believing that the level of 
your cultivation would rise. 

An opportunity was offered you to take a 
step toward the elevation of your whole 
profession. You were not far-seeing enough 
to take advantage of it. When the next 
chance comes I hope that you will have de- 
veloped enough imagination and genuine 
public spirit to seize it. 


E Cynic may have elucidated some 
| of the general points—said the Re- 
sponsible Editor—but I shall never 
allow his interpretation of Mr. Taft to 
pass without comment. I do not believe 
that Mr. Taft is so clearly a representa- 
tive of this sort of belief as the Cynic as- 
sumes that he is. I do not 
believe that Mr. Taít's mo- 
tives in this matter are either 
as definite or as dangerous as 
might be imagined. I think 
that Mr. Taít is probably 
angry at some of the mag- 
azines, but I think that he is perfectly 
sincere in a belief that the rate of postage 
on second-class mail ought to be increased, 
and particularly the rate on magazine 
postage. But, as a basis for this belief, 
he has relied entirely on information fur- 
nished him by Mr. Hitchcock, and he has 
accepted the Postmaster-General's alleged 
remedy. This information, furnished by the 
Postmaster-General, is challenged in many 
particulars by the periodical publishers and 
by many Senators and Congressmen, who 
demand a thorough overhauling of the whole 
Post Office Department, and a complete ex- 
planation of many important items. It is 
not charged, either privately or publicly, 
that dishonesty exists in the department, but 
the question 7s raised whether the depart- 
ment is handled efficiently and economically. 
And, particularly, the following questions are 
raised: If the desire is to get more revenue 
from second-class mail, why is it not suggested 
that the rate on ALL second-class mail be 
raised? Why demand more revenue and yet 
tax only a small division of second-class mail? 
Why exempt newspapers and many classes 
of periodicals and yet tax a FEW periodicals, 
with the result that, although the burden 
will fall heavily on the few selected to bear the 
increase, still the aggregate gain in revenue 
will be small? What is really the point? 


The Cynic 
Wrong 
About Taft 
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Let me say again that the problem is ex- 
ceedingly intricate and troublesome, and that 
to study it out and solve it justly will require 
more time than the President has been able 
to give to it. 

Now, what was the sudden move that 
the Postmaster-General made, late in the 
Short session of the last Congress, which 
adjourned March 4th? I want the Reporter 
to tell you, and I want to caution him to 


be fair. 
I counsel me to be fair, because in all 
candor I must say that I went to Wash- 
ington thinking that very likely we ought to 
pay more postage on our magazines. And I 
don't know, now that I have 
returned from Washington, 
The Reporter's but that we ought to pay 
Thrilling more. The fact of the matter 
Fact-Story is that I do not know, and 
cannot yct find out. Nobody 
knows. Nobody in Wash- 
ington knows. It is a tremendously complex 
question—one that needs a long and patient 
investigation. The Postmaster-General says 
that his figures show him conclusively that 
we do not pay anywhere near what we ought 
topay. But some of our publishers take his 
very figures and show entirely different re- 
sults. There is a flat disagreement between 
the Postmaster-General and “our” people. 
There is a dispute over the facts. And right 
here let me pause to say as plainly as I can 
that the publishers who are disputing the 
facts with Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. Taít are 
just as public-spirited and honest men as Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Hitchcock are. : Furthermore, 
they are able men, able business men—men 
of fine reputation, whose achievements and 
character run back a long way. Now, know- 
ing these men as I do, I simply cannot wave 
them aside and report to you that they are all 
wrong and that Mr. Hitchcock is right. I 
must report to you that there is an honest 
disagreement here as to the facts, which 
ought to be studied out. I am not going to 
bother you with figures—there are literally 
thousands of them that will have to be 
digested '—but let your readers take this fact, 
for example: The Postmaster-General says 
that second-class mail costs the government 
over nine cents a pound to carry. Yet the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has just 
reported that for all distances the average 
revenue which all the express companies 
receive from the public in their private busi- 
ness is a trifle more than a cent and a half a 


AM glad—said the Reporter—that you 
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pound. The express companies do business 
at an average of a cent and a half a pound 
for all distances—and do busi- 
ness at the huge profit which 


Lunge H Mr. Atwood has pointed out 
Thorough i” this magazine. No won- 
Stu dy der the publishers want to in- 


quire how the Post Offce is 
conducted—how the money 
is spent for handling and carrying the mail, 
how the mail is weighed, and all the thous- 
and and one interesting questions involved. 

Take another illustration of the complexity 
of the question. The mail is divided into four 
classes: First-class mail, operated at a profit; 
second-class mail, operated at a loss; third- 
class mail, operated at a profit; fourth-class 
mail, operated at a loss. Now, the publish- 
ers are able to submit quantities of proof 
that second-class mail creates a tremendous 
amount of first-class mail, which is carried at a 
profit. So here arises a very nice question that 
the experts have got to figure out—and that 
is, may not the great and increasing volume of 
second-class mail have a great deal to do with 
the reasonably sound financial condition of 
the cost to the government of the mail as a 
whole? Isit fair to assume that all the four 
classes must be equalized so that each class 
will pay for itself? I suggested this to a 
Senator who was telling everybody that the 
second-class mail was operated at a loss and 
that, for that reason alone, the rate should 
be raised. It was easy enough to estab- 
lish a doubt in his mind by telling him, 
as suggested by Arthur Brisbane, about a 
great office building in New York which 
operates ten elevators at a large cost. Yet, 
without those elevators, the thirty floors 
of that building would be useless. I sug- 
gested to the Senator that the management 
might ruin its business and put its building out 
of commission by trying to collect from each 
person who entered enough elevator fare to 
pay for the cost of the elevators. For the 
general welfare of a business some parts may 
have to be operated at a loss in order that the 
whole may gain. 

I say again that I do not hold that this may 
be true of second-class mail matter in relation 
to mailasa whole. Ionly say that it is one of 
innumerable phases of the question that must 
be weighed. I am showing you how complex 
the matter is, and how it needs to be studied. 


question was one that ought to be 
taken up and carefully worked out. 
With questions of fact in dispute, and the 


N 9 all seemed to be agreed that the 
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grave questions of the liberty of the press and 
the value to our country of good low- 
priced reading matter also 
involved,* most Congressmen 


d er and Senators, and practically 

That Wa, ê! publishers, were in sub- 
I X stantialaccord in theidea that 
nteresting 


an investigation looking to- 
ward a possible readjustment 
was in order. A bill especially providing for such 
a course—a bill supported by most reputable 
publishers—was prepared some time ago. It 


.did not pass, for one reason or another, but, 


at any rate, the understanding was that the 
matter should “go over" for further confer- 
ence and study. 

Then came the totally unexpected move 
by Mr. Taft and Mr. Hitchcock. Suddenly, 
without warning, and just as much a surprise 
to most Congressmen as to publishers, the 
plan to increase the postage on maga- 
zines was tacked on as a “rider” to 
the Post Office Appropriation Bill in the 
Senate. Since Congress had to adjourn 
March 4th, and since the appropriation bill 
must pass, or the Post Office be crippled, it was 
believed by Mr. Taft and Mr. Hitchcock that 
by acting suddenly, and in the manner de- 
scribed, they could surely enact into law the 
little amendment which, away over on page 
21, they had tucked into the appropriation 
bill when it came to the Senate from the 
House. The plan was to whip it through the 
Senate, and then, in the last days of the 
session, send it over to the House and whip 
it through there. The periodical publishers 
were in a tight place. They could not speak 
to the public through their own magazines. 
There was no time for that. This is the first 
chance that THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE has 


*One who has spent hours and hours in the library 
on this subject, as I have lately—added the Reporter, 
as à sort of postscript—is more and more impressed 
with the fact that the government and public opinion 
have always contemplated as frequent reductions in 
postage on second-class matter as possible—and 
never any increase. In 1874 the pound rate was estab- 
lished at three cents. In 1379 it was reduced to two 
cents. In 1885 it was reduced to one cent. Indeed, 
in 1885. four bills were introduced into Congress pro- 
viding for entirely removing postage charges from 
second-class matter! Carry reading matter free to 
the people, said the adherents to these bills. But 
powerful organs like the New York Sun and others 
advised that the one-cent rate in place of the two- 
cent rate would be a sutficient reduction at that time. 
'The idea has always been to liberate printed matter 
and communication between the people to the high- 
est point. Increase the volume of all forms of mail 
matter, and effect an economical, just, non-political 
and businesslike administration of the Post Otlice 
to handle the situation. 
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had to speak about it in its own pages since 
Mr. Taft hurriedly brought the matter up. 

The amendment provided for increasing 
the rate from one cent a pound to one cent a 
pound on reading matter and four cents a 
pound on advertising matter. But the great 
point was that the law was not to apply to 
all second-class matter. Newspapers were to 
be exempt, and only periodicals were to be 
taxed. And, since "periodicals " and “ news- 
papers" are not defined in the law, the Post- 
master-General, by executive act, could, in 
hundreds of cases, place a publication in the 
newspaper classification, and thus make it 
exempt, or place it in the periodical classifica- 
tion, andsubjectittothenewrate. Thepower 
to punish a publication, or to reward it, was to 
be in the hands of the Postmaster-General. 


EN the Postmaster-General began 
to send out word to various publica- : 


tions, assuring them that they would 
be exempt. Agricultural wecklies were told 
that they would get off. Several religious 
weeklies were told that they 
would be exempt. It was 


Separating easier —much easier—to find 
the Sheep : 

fórm people who were going to be 
the Goats €XEMPt than to find people 


who were going to be made 
to pay. The Cynic tells me 
that he heard that only 541 out of 28,000 
second-class publications using the mail were 
to be hit, and that even that number might 
have been greatly reduced. Anyway, the 
idea was to pass a law applying, in the first 
place, to less than 20 per cent. of second- 
class mail, and then to reduce that per cent. 
still further in the manner described. 

Now, in the short time that remained 
between the introduction of this proposal and 
the forced time for Congress either to pass it 
or to kill it (March 4th, when 
the old Congress died), the 


How the publishers fought with such 
Amendment handy and legitimate weap- 
Was Killed ons as they could get hold 


of. They advertised in the 

newspapers, and by letter 
and telegraph informed as many as they could 
of what was being attempted. Public senti- 
ment against the move was rapidly reflected 
in Washington, and, as a result of the fight 
made, the amendment was killed a few days 
before Congress adjourned. But the matter 
will come up again—and up and up,until it 
is finally settled. Mr. Taft is determined, 
and he has a perfect right to be determined. 
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Now it is for you, our Responsible Editor, to 
tell our readers how we stand on this matter, 
so that they will know, when the issue comes 
up, as it surely will. 


E are just as determined as the 

W President is that this matter shall 
be settled, and settled right—said 

the Responsible Editor. In the first place, 
however, we want to suggest that the rate 
will always have to be a flat rate—that is, 
so much per pound for the whole publication. 
The idea of weighing the text and the adver- 
tising separately is unsound. To administer 
such a law would be expensive, and almost 
impossible. What the real point in Mr. 
Hitchcock’s mind was, nobody knows. Per- 
haps he had in mind a few 

periodicals that he would like 


We State to hit, and that he thought 
Our Own of them as having a good 
Position many advertisements. There- 


fore, put the rate on adver- 

tising pages. He could not 
have known, for example, that thirty-four 
leading newspapers which he proposed to 
exempt carry 4 per cent. more advertising 
than fifty-four leading periodicals which he 
proposed to tax. 

But a far more important point should be 
made and that is this: 

We want this whole matter thoroughly in- 
vestigated and all the facts about the con- 
duct of the Post Office laid before Congress 
and the public. We want Congress and the 
public to have access to all the information 
which will throw light on the cost of handling 
and carrying the mails. No reputable pub- 
lisher wants to pay more than he should or 
less than he should. It will take time to dis- 
cover all the facts, but they must be discov- 
ered, in order that a just disposition of the 
matter may be made. 

If all the facts warrant an incease in the 
rate, the new rate shall apply to all second- 
class matter. It will have to apply to all 
periodicals and to newspapers. There is no 
reason for discrimination of any kind. 

It is very simple for the reader to get the 
points about this matter that he needs, in 
order that he may exert a right influence on 
his Congressman and Senators. All he needs 
to insist on is that the matter be investigated 
and that the change of rate, if any is found 
to be advisable, be a change that shall apply, 
by law, to all concerned. It must not be a 
matter left in the hands of a Postmaster- 
General to decide. 
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The Propbecy 
of 


Evolution 


BY FREDERICK PETERSON 


HAT tiny particle of life that rose 
Through the abysm of time to make a man— 
Is this not promise of a vaster plan, 

A higher climb to heights no man yet knows ? 


As the seed struggles cramped and in the dark 
Up toward the light, up toward the perfect flower, 
& ive, toward light and knowledge, bve and power, 
Fixing our eves on some diviner mark. 


The low-braived Cave-man erwering with fear 
Of wild things, wind and thunder, and the night, 
Grew hero, grew exultant in the might 

Of mind, became philosopher and seer. 


The elements are slaves and mind his nod; 
He reins and curbs the forces from his car, 
His whispers almost heard from star to star; 
He grasps the lightnines like a very god! 


O poets, dreamers, man shall yet fulfill 
Your august promise in some after time, 


Travel to heights more splendid, more sublime, 
Be of the angels that ye picture still! 


The cities that now blacken the sweet earth 
Shall go the way of Thebes and Babylon, 
Be mounds all green and fragrant it the sun 
Until. new eveles witness their rebirth, 


With fairy pinnacles and many a dome 
All white above the garden-studded hills, 
As if the builders bended to their wills 
Tissue of chud and fabric of sea-faam. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND THE CHURCH 
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R. RAY STANNARD BAKER 

has written a remarkable book, 

‘entitled “The Spiritual Unrest.” 

The facts set forth or alleged 

therein would seem to indicate that the 

Christian Church is a diminishing factor in 
our American civilization. 

It is losing in many ways. It is losing in 
numbers. Attendance on religious services 
has fallen off, particularly among men. Con- 
gregations, except in sporadic instances, are 
small. 

It is losing ground. It is not keeping step 
in membership with the enormous growth of 
population in our cities, and the rural dis- 
tricts present the mournful spectacle of multi- 
tudes of closed or “silent” churches. 

It is losing hold on the masses and classes 
alike. It turns its back upon the congested 
. populations in the downtown regions of our 
great cities and follows its chosen clienteles of 
the well-to-do and respectable to the uptown 
districts; and even there it does not al- 
ways win adequate support and attendance. 

It is losing influence. The voice of the 
Church does not speak to-day with its old- 
time accent of authority. Men do not heed 
it as they used to. It is frequently ignored, 
sometimes even with contempt. The ministry 
no longer attracts young men as it once did. 
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Mr. Baker's picture is dark for those who 
love the Church. And while it may be out of 
proportion in some particulars (for instance 
the author does not give due consideration to 
the mighty movement of modern missions 
with all its promise of new vitality and radical 
transformation in the life and work of the 
Church at home), yet the most ardent Church- 
man must admit the truth of the main facts 
alleged. Almost every statement made by 
Mr. Baker may be endorsed and underscored 
by the sad confessions of earnest and devoted 
representatives of the Church and of ecclesi- 
astical conventions and assemblies. 

The seers of Protestantism are admitting 
its practical failure. While the Roman com- 
munion keeps up a specious appearance of 
outward prosperity, yet that appearance is 
maintained only by the floods of immigra- 
tion that pour in upon us annually from Latin 
countries. The second generation of these 
immigrants, born on American soil, largely 
drifts away from the Church. And unless the 
ultramontane and reactionary policy of the 
present papacy can be modified by modern- 
ism and Americanism, Rome must still more 
rapidly lose its hold on the American mind 
and life. It may prolong its life bv polit- 
ical alliances and social influences, but its 
root js cut. 
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An Age of Skepticism 


The situation suggests two questions. 
What is the matter with the Church and what 
is the matter with our modern American life? 
The institution evidently does not fit the 
environment in which it is set. The fault may 
be in either or in both, 

First, the environment. This is an age of 
upheaval, as the geologists would call it— 
“Old things are passing away." It is an age 
of skepticism rather than of faith. Historical 
criticism has discredited for many the Book 
on which Protestantism is built. The Bible 
can no longer be accepted by any intelligent 
modern man as the literal and inerrant Word 
of God. The churches that are based upon 
an Infallible Book have therefore lost their 
authority. And also scientific discoveries and 
philosophic doubt have for many under- 
mined the very foundations of the Christian 
faith. That affects the Roman as well as 
the Protestant communions. 

Now, while these academic discussions do 
doubtless have an influence, yet I believe that 
influence is largely overrated by the intel- 
lectuals both within and without the Church. 
Biblical criticism and philosophic doubt do 
not much concern or affect the average man. 
He knows little and cares less about them. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the so- 
called liberal forms of Christianity, which 
have adjusted themselves carefully to the 
criticism, philosophy and science of the day, 
make little appeal to the average man. He 
wants his religion, like his food, with a 
tang to it. He misses the tang in “liberal 
Christianity." He feels vaguely that it is 
like the sunshine with the actinic rays elim- 
inated —a dry light without vitality or 
heat. 

Again, Biblical criticism and philosophic 
doubt do not really reach the citadel of faith. 
They deal with intellectual forms merely and 
never touch that essential, spiritual experi- 
ence of the individual and the race wherein is 
enshrined the eternal reality of religion. 


The Greed for Gain and Pleasure 


Again, we must notice how rapidly criti- 
cism, science and philosophy are themselves 
passing from the merely negative and de- 
structive phase of their development to 
the positive and constructive. They are 
fast becoming witnesses to spiritual truth. 
We are told further with regard to the en- 
vironment that this is an age of materialism. 
The typical American is the most crassly and 
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frankly materialistic of all men. Two mo- 
tives only inspire him—the lust of gain or 
power and the lust of pleasure. If he can 
only get and enjoy, amass or be amused, he 
has no interest in any higher things. This 
rank materialism is the most powerful and 
subtle enemy of both culture and religion. 
Materialism is far more inimical to religion 
than critical intellectualism. The temper of 
an age determines its attitude toward spir- 
itual things far more than its mind. 

Still, in some aspects at least we are the 
most spiritually minded and morally earnest 
people of the world, the most idealistic, 
enthusiastic and sentimental. And the 
dawn of the twentieth century is ushering 
in a new and mighty religious revival. 
Tremendous moral and spiritual impulses, 
springing up everywhere in our political, 
social, economic, commercial and industrial 
realms, bear witness to that fact. As Prof. 
William James has said, in the utterance 
taken as the motto of Mr. Baker's book: 
“A wave of religious activity, analogous in 
some respects to the spread of early Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism and Mohammedanism, is 
passing over our American world." 

We must therefore turn our eyes away 
from the environment to the institution and 
ask, ^What is the matter with the Church?” 
And the fundamental “matter,” it seems to 
me, is, as I have phrased it as the title of this 
article, "a contlict between religion and the 
Church," that is, a conflict between a re- 
ligion which is a fresh inspiration from the 
Spirit of God, brooding over the living pres- 
ent world, and a Church which is largely 
a crystallization out of the experience and 
the mind of a dead past. 


The Trouble with the Church 


The Church holds fast to ancient forms of 
dogma and ethics which are too small to 
hold the new spirit of religion. We cannot 
put the new wine into the old wine skins. 
To use a very homely illustration, the Church 
is often like a motherly old hen which has 
unexpectedly hatched out a fine brood of 
sturdy goslings; and when they take to 
their native element, she flies scolding and 
clucking along the bank, vainlv trying to 
bring them back to the protection of her out- 
spread wings. To put it plainly, the Church 
has carried down the ages the teachings 
and the spirit of the prophets and apostles 
of old and above all of her Divine Master, 
the Christ. To-day those teachings and 
that spirit are finding issue and expression 
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in mighty impulses and movements of scien- 
tific and philosophical research, political 
righteousness, social service, economic jus- 
tice, commercial honesty and industrial 
equity. The Church does not recognize 
these movements as essentially religious. 
They „seem to her secular, outside her prov- 
ince. She does not know herown children. The 
new passion for the larger truth and righteous- 
ness cannot be made to conform to her old 
thumb rules of 
dogma, morals 
and ethics. 
And so she 
either repudi- 
ates them or 
regards them 
suspiciously. 
The religion of 
to-day has 
grown and ex- 
panded until it 
finds the walls 
of the home in 
which it was 
born too nar- 
row and con- 
fining for its 
spirit. And it 


“She (the Church) preaches, for 
the most part, a narrow and petty 
round of ethics, the minor moralities 
of purely personal conduct, respect- 
abilities, good form, technical pieties 


and ecclesiastical proprieties, while 
the age is seeking the larger right- 
eousness of the Kingdom of God, 
which is ‘human society organized 
according to the Will of God’”’ 
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sacrifice—these are all religious and Chris- 
tian virtues of the robust kind. 

But too often the ecclesiastic does not dis- 
play these virtues in equal degree. And too 
commonly the Church has not shown her 
confidence in all truth as God’s truth, and 
therefore she has attempted to put limita- 
tions about its investigation and discovery. 
She has set her children to run the race in 
hobble skirts. She has made her creeds in- 

to paddocks to 

confine them 
instead of 
using them as 
flags to follow. 
And soreligion 
has often. been 
forced to leave 
the Church 
and go out- 
doors to find 
the truth. 
Again, there 
are multitudes 
of men and 
women to-day 
longing and 
we Seeking after a 
first-hand ex- 
perience of the 


bursts out of 
doors into the 
open fields of 
intellectual re- 
search, moral warfare and social service, 
while the Church stays indoors, absorbed 
in the reek of her incense, the bustle of her 
rites and the preaching of her orthodoxies. 
This is evidenced in many ways. 

For example, the spirit of the age has an 
unquenchable thirst for the truth, whatever 
it may be and wherever it may be found. 
It demands absolute freedom for investiga- 
tion in all realms. That thirst for truth is 
an inspiration of Him Who said “I am the 
truth” and Who promised “ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” That untrammeled freedom for in- 
vestigation and discovery is a part of “the 
glorious liberty wherewith Christ doth make 
men free.” In their deepest aspects, there- 
fore, this thirst for truth and demand for 
liberty in its discovery are essentially re- 
ligious and Christian. Moreover, the intel- 
lectual honesty, the open-mindedness, the 
profound reverence for reality, that so com- 
monly characterize the deepest students of 
science and philosophy—the high motive 
of human service that so often inspires them 
in their researches and their heroic self- 


* Gospel as the 
power of God 
unto salva- 
tion." They want a religion alive with the 
sense of a living and present God and therc- 
fore efficient in dealing with physical and 
moral evil, disease and sin. 


“Canned Goods" 


But they do not get what they seek in the 
average Church. It seems to have lost the 
faith which gives direct contact with God 
and to have preserved only a languid and 
artificial faith in a faith that once lived and 
availed. It deals, they feel, in “canned 
goods,” stereotyped plans of salvation, crys- 
tallized and petrified orthodoxies, once sig- 
nificant and vital in the experience of the 
past, but now largely empty of meaning and 
power to the modern man. The only thing 
it has to offer to present misery and sutfer- 
ing is the promise of a future heaven of 
bliss eternal. 

Therefore, in the face of physical evil, 
disease and suffering, religion runs off into 
such irrational extravagances as Christian 
Science. And while a few brave spirits in 
the Church try to realize rationally the 
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* Gospel as the power of God unto salva- 
tion" from disease as well as sin, by applying 
it in forms like the Emmanuel Movement, 
for instance, these movements are at best 
tolerated with suspicion and looks askance; 
they are not made at home in the Church 
as legitimate children in the family of Christ. 
They are in the Church but not of it. 

If religion starts out on the original quest 
of Christ “to seek and to save the lost," she 
must again go outside the regular Church 
into irregular movements like the.Salvation 
Army. To be sure, the Church makes timid 
and occasional forays out into the world of 
sin to hold galvanic revivals and come back 
with a few captives in her train. She plants 
feeble and desolate mission chapels in the 
purlieus of vice, and mans them with second- 
rate curates. But she does not make her 
home there and give her best, as her Master 
did, to that paramount and essential mission 
of the Gospel. She is not popularly known, 
as He was, as “the friend of publicans and 
sinners.” Her associations are all with the 
saved. Her mission seems to be to “call 
the righteous to patient continuance in well- 
doing and respectability, and not sinners to 
repentance.” She deserts the need that 
needs her for the clientele that she needs. 
She establishes her home in splendid eccle- 
siastical club houses in well-to-do and re- 
spectable neighborhoods and leaves her few 
and feeble outposts in the far-distant world 
of misery and sin. 

'The religion of to-day is possessed by a 
passion for democracy. And democracy, 
spiritually interpreted, is but another name 
for that fundamental ideal of Christ's Gospel 
"the universal brotherhood of men under 
the universal Fatherhood of God," “with 
Whom is no respect of persons." But the 
Church of to-day is, as I have just described 
it, largely confined to one class of society and 
is pretty thoroughly class-conscious. 


Out of Touch with Real Movements 


Moreover, the Church not only contines 
its work mostly to the respectable classes, but 
it puts itself in a position of dependence on 
the well-to-do. It accepts without question the 
“tainted money” of “wealthy malefactors” 
and inscribes their names over the doors of its 
houses of worship and its institutions of edu- 
cation and charity, fawns upon them with the 
grace upon its lips “for what we are about to 
receive, the Lord make us duly thankful,” 
and often muzzles the mouths of the prophets 
lest they offend the sources of munificence 
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and check the streams of bounty upon which 
it depends. It regularly applies a different 
and stricter standard of morals to the beggar 
who shall be deemed worthy of its charity 
than it, does to the patron who sits in the 
front seat in the church, the vestry and the 
ecclesiastical legislature. This is an offense 
not only to the spirit of democracy but to the 
new conscience of the age. 

For religion to-day is vitally concerned 
with the fundamental questions of social 
righteousness, industrial equity, political and 
commercial honesty and honor and economic 
justice. Great movements, essentially reli- 
gious, for the establishment of these ends are 
sweeping over the land. But the Church, as 
an ecclesiastical body, is out of touch with 
these movements. She speaks timidly upon 
such matters, if at all. She does not meet the 
religious demands of the age. Her morals 
and ethics are not big enough, nor her service 
adequate. She preaches, for the most part, 
a narrow and petty round of ethics, the minor 
moralities of purely personal conduct, respect- 
abilities, good form, technical pieties and 
ecclesiastical proprieties, while the age is seek- 
ing the larger righteousness of the Kingdom 
of God, which is “human society organized 
according to the Will of God." She knows 
only the little righteousness of the indi- 
vidual, while religion is interested in the 
big righteousness of the Kingdom of God. 

And she does not hitch the big motives of 
her faith to big enough jobs of service. She 
uses a Corliss engine to run mechanical toys. 
The round of activities she offers commonly, 
technical church work, charities and a some- 
what dilettante social service, does not seem 
worth while to big men and women, inspired 
by the religion of the day. For example, a 
young woman, full of the enthusiasm of a new- 
found faith and zeal, asks her rector for some- 
thing to do and is directed to join the chancel 
guild, mend surplices and put flowers on the 
altar! 

God forbid that I should discredit or be- 
little the great work the Church is doing for 
the relief of the distressed and the enlarge- 
ment and enrichment of lives that are narrow 
and meager in their interests and oppor- 
tunities. Her charities are munificent, her 
institutional churches often render a noble 
service. But the criticism suggests itself that 
she deals too exclusively with the symptoms of 
our social disease and unrest and does not 
touch their causes. She is forever mopping 
up the floor, but does not try to turn off the 
spigot. She sends out her corps of red-cross 
nurses to minister to the wounded in our un- 
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equal economic and industrial conflict, but she 
does not address herself to the causes of the 
strife. She pours oil and wine into the wounds 
of the half-dead traveler on the Jericho road, 
but she does not lend a hand to rid that road 
of thieves and robbers, or, better still, to re- 
form the system which inevitably produces 
thieves and robbers. If the Church is to keep 
pace with the 
religion of tc- 
day, she must 
not simply 
provide for so- 
cial service in 
her program 
of work, but 
she must set 
among the 
fundamental 
principles for 
which she con- 
tends social 
righteousness 
and economic 
justice. 


The New 
Religion Pow 


Again, reli- 
gion has to- 
day far outgrown denominationalism and 
sectarianism. They are obsolete—dead is- 
sues that ought to be buried. Religion 
is to-day absorbed in bigger and more 
vital concerns. It is frankly agnostic as 
to the metaphysical mysteries and wholly 
indifferent as to the modes of ecclesiastical 
machinery which have divided the Church 
into warring camps. It "seeks first the 
Kingdom of God and the righteousness therc- 
of." And it is utterly impatient with the 
absurd and fatal divisions and dissensions of 
Christendom. And while the partition walls 
of denominationalism have largely ceased to 
be solidly doctrinal and become tenuously 
temperamental, still the Church gives too 
much attention and energy to merely sec- 
tarian propaganda. It still lifts the old 
battle cries that no longer appeal. It still 
insists upon holding as essentials forms and 
methods of ecclesiastical organization that 
the really religious mind of the age has long 
ago adjudged to be mere matters of utility 
and preference. Consequently we have a di- 
vided Christendom, with its inevitable eco- 
nomic waste, its deflection of attention and 
energy from the essential to the non-essential, 
its strife, jealousy and competition, all of 


" More and mere prophets are 
heard in her pulpits, pleading for 
and proclaiming the larger right- 
cousness of economic justice and 
social equity, as distinguished from 


the narrower righteousness of merely 
personal respectability, the right- 
eousuess of the Kingdom as distin- 
guished from the righteousness of 
the solitary individital.”” 
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which rob the church of efficiency, of moral 
dignity, authority and discipline, and even of 
common respect. Men are seeking the pearl 
of great price and we are offering them that 
pearl broken into fragments or ground to 
powder. 

A Christendom divided by denomination- 
alism and sectarianism is a fatal inhibition 
uponthe work, 
the usefulness, 
the appeal, the 
very life of 
the Christian 
Church.. It 
fetters her at 
home and 
paralyzes her 
abroad. 

Yet the sit- 
uation is not 
wholly dis- 
couraging. 
The Church is 
bound to be- 
come more 
hospitable to 
the new spirit 
of religion. 
She is already 
being more 
and more im- 
pregnated and possessed by the best mind of 
theage. Sheisrelating herself here and there 
to the great movements and tidesof the Spirit. 
More and more prophets are heard in her 
pulpits, pleading for and proclaiming the 
larger righteousness of economic justice and 
social equity, as distinguished from the 
narrower righteousness of merely personal 
respectability, the righteousness of the King- 
dom as distinguished from the righteousness 
of the solitary individual. Brave spirits are 
steadily carrying her banner forward to the 
forefront of the real battle. And religion is 
manifestly longing for the support and the 
hospitality of the ancient institution. The 
great movements of reform and reconstruc- 
tion are seeking a home and center about 
which they may organize and unify them- 
selves. And there is none other like the 
Church, if the Church will only take them. 


Hard Questions for a Missionary 
to Answer 


There are some back pressures of the 
great modern missionary movement which 
perhaps some of its advocates do not con- 
sider. And it is to these retlex influences 


ry 
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that I, for one, look most hopefully in large 
part for the final reconciliation of the Church 
and the religion of to-day. 

The advocates of economic justice and so- 
cial righteousness have criticised the Church 
severely for her concentration of vision and 
energy upon the far distant fields of heathen- 
ism and her consequent neglect of the prob- 
lems that press at home. And some liberal 
supporters of foreign missions, taking the 
reformers at their word, have been content 
to have it so. They were perfectly willing 
not to let "their left hand know what their 
right hand" did. They played the trick of 
legerdemain—while they distracted the pub- 
lic attention by munificent left-handed gifts 
to charities, colleges and particularly mis- 
sions, their right hands were busily engaged 
in manipulating stocks, grasping franchises 
and monopolies, grabbing the natural re- 
sources of the country and filching from the 
common treasury, oppressing industry and 
the like. They trusted thus perhaps to 
blind the eyes of Christendom and befuddle 
the conscience of the Church. If so, there 
has been a kind of Divine irony in the out- 
come. For foreign missions are focusing the 
eves of the world, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian alike, upon the social problems of Chris- 
tendom as nothing else could possibly have 
done. Every worker who returns from the 
field, every report that comes in, testifies 
that the inconsistencies of our so-called 
Christian civilization constitute the chief 
obstacle (save perhaps one which I shall 
presently mention) to the progress of Chris- 
tian missions. To mention some instances 
which have come up lately: There is the 
walling in of the Philippines by an American 
tarif and the exploitation thereby of the 
helpless people by American commercial 
greed. There is the unjust treatment of the 
Chinese in our own land. There is the be- 
havior of so-called Christian soldiers on the 
march to Pekin. Intelligent non-Christians 
are constantly asking of our missionaries 
such questions as these: “How is it that, 
in your own lands, when vour gospel of 
righteousness and justice and brotherly love 
is so largely accepted and prevails, you have 
such notorious commercial dishonesty, polit- 
ical graft, industrial oppression? How is it 
that unspeakable slums exist in the heart of 
Christian cities and the lives and souls of 
children are ground up by Christian. em- 
plovers to make dividends? How is it that 
your Christian girls and women sell them- 
selves into shame under economic. pressure? 
How is it that, under a Christian system, 
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your wealth is so inequitably distributed as 
to produce huge unearned fortunes that rot 
the souls out of the few and an undeserved 
and abject involuntary poverty that drives 
the many to madness and despair." 

Questions like these the intelligent non- 
Christian world is asking of Christendom. 
And I for one look for such a sensitizing of 
the Christian conscience from that source as 
could have come in no other way, and such 
an inspiration of the religion of the larger 
righteousness as the Church could have re- 
ceived from no other quarter. 


The Hope of the Future 


Another back pressure from this great 
movement of missions should be noted. If 
our divisions mean inhibition at home, they 
mean paralvsis abroad. The issues that 
divide us at home are more than impertinent 
abroad—they are absolutely meaningless 
and imbecile. What do the Westminster 
Confession or the Thirty-nine Articles mean 
to an intelligent Chinese or Japanese? What 
do the theologies or the ecclesiasticisms of 
the fourth or sixteenth century count for in 
the twentieth-century Orient? The pressure 
of common necessity and of the great reali- 
ties of experience is forcing our workers in 
the field to drop their inconsequential differ- 
ences and get together on some common 
basis. It is compelling them to eliminate 
the non-essentials from their message. And 
that pressure is being felt tremendously at 
home. The mere interchange of pulpits and 
compliments and the loose federation of 
churches for colorless interdenominational 
work are not satisfactory. There is an un- 
easy sense of the need of organic unity, and 
commissions are being appointed by various 
bodies to discuss all possible approaches to 
that consummation. a 

All this gives hope of a final reconciliation 
between the Church of the future and its 
religion, The vision may be a far one, yet the 
world moves with such unprecedented rapid- 
ity in these days that the goal may be reached 
sooner than the most ardent dreamer hopes. 

This much is certain. If that. reconcil- 
jation is to be effected, the Church cannot 
remake religion, cannot shrink it into the 
old convenient and conventional type, can- 
not crowd it back again into the old doc- 
trinal and ecclesiastical forms. Religion made 
the Church in the first place and it must 
remake it to-day—remake it into the natural 
and hospitable home of all that is best and 
highest in our modern life and worl 1. 


4 STORY OF ONE OF LIFE'S LITTLE SURPRISES 


"* Lam sure our little joke has gone quite far enough. 


you good morning 


I bid 


yoy 
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bravely demanding of the clerk 

when she observed that the bulky 

American who was standing 
there helplessly dangling a pair of red silk 
stockings which a copiously coiffured young 
woman was assuring him were bien chic 
was edging nearer her. She was never so 
conscious of the truly American quality of her 
French as when a fellow countryman was at 
hand. The French themselves had an air 
of “How marvelously you speak!” but fel- 
low Americans listened superciliously in an 
“eI can do better than that myself" manner 


which quite untied the Gallic twist in one’s 
tongue. And so, feeling her French was being 
compared, not with mere French itself, but 
with an arrogant new American brand there- 
of, she moved a little around the corner of 
the counter and began again in lower voice: 
* Mais, n'avez i 

*Say, Young Lady," a voice which ade- 
quately represented the figure broke in, " vou 
aren't French, are you?" 

She looked up with what was designed for 
a haughty stare. But what is a haughty stare 
to do in the face of a broad grin? And be- 
cause it was such a long time since a grin like 
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that had been grinned at her it happened that 
the stare gave way to a dimple, and the 
dimple to a laughing: “Is it so bad as that?" 

*Oh, not your French," he assured her. 
“Vou talk it just like the rest of them. In 
fact, I should say, if anything—a little more 
so. But do you know,"—confidentially— "I 
can just spot an American girl every time!" 

* How?" she could not resist asking, and 
the modest black hose she was thinking of 
purchasing dangled against his gorgeous red 
ones in friendliest fashion. 

“Well, sir—I don’t know. I don’t think it 
can be the clothes,’ —judicially surveying her. 

“The clothes," murmured Virginia, " were 
bought in Paris.” 

“Well, you’ve got me. Maybe it’s the way 
you wear ’em. Maybe it’s 'cause you look as 
if you used to play tag with your brother. 
Something — anyhow — gives a fellow that 
‘By jove there’s an American girl!’ feeling 
when he sees you coming round the corner.” 

“But why——?” 

* Lord—don't begin on why. You can say 
why to anything. Why don’t the French talk 
English? Why didn’t they lay Paris out at 
right angles? Now look here, Young Lady, 
for that matter why can’t you help me buy 
some presents for my wife? There’d be noth- 
ing wrong about it,” he hastened to assure 
her, “because my wifes a mighty fine 
woman." 

The very small American looked at the 
very large one. Now Virginia was a well- 
brought up young woman. Her conversa- 
tions with strange men had been confined to 
such things as, "Will you please tell me the 
nearest way to——?" but preposterously 
enough—she could not for the life of her have 
told why—írowning upon this huge Amer- 
ican—fat was the literal word—who stood 
there with puckered-up face swinging the 
flaming hose would seem in the same shame- 
ful class with snubbing the little boy who 
confidingly asked her what kind of ribbon to 
buy for his mother. 

“Was it for your wife you were thinking of 
buving these red stockings?" she ventured. 

“Sure. What do you think of ‘em? Look 
as if they came from Paris all right, don't 
they?” 

"Oh, they look as though they came from 
Paris all right," Virginia repeated, a bit 
grimly. "But do you know’’--this quite as 
to that little bov who might be buying the 
ribbon—" American. women don't always 
care for all the things that look as if they came 
from Paris. Is your wife—does she care 
especially for red stockings?" 
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* Don't believe she ever had a pair in her 
life. That's why I thought it might please 
her." 

Virginia looked down, and away. There 
were times when dimples made things hard 
for one. 

Then she said, with gentle gravity: “There 
are quite a number of women in America who 
don’t care much for red stockings. It would 
seem too bad, wouldn’t it, if after you got 
these clear home your wife should turn out to 
be one of those people? Now, I think these 
gray stockingsarelovely. I’m sure any woman 
would love them. She could wear them with 
gray suéde slippers and they would be so soft 
and pretty." 

“Um—not very lively looking, are they? 
You see I want something to cheer her up. 
She—well she's not been very well lately and 
I thought something—oh something with a 
lot of dash in it, you know, would just fill the 
bill. But look here. We'll take both. Sure 
—that's the way out of it. If she don't like 
the red she'll like the gray, and if she don't 
like the— You like the gray ones, don't you? 
Then here" — picking up two pairs of the 
handsomely embroidered gray stockings and 
handing them to the clerk—“One”—holding 
up his thumb to denote one—“ me,"—a vig- 
orous pounding of the chest signifying me. 
* One"—holding up his forefinger and point- 
ing to the girl—“ mademoiselle.” 

“Oh no—no—no!”’ cried Virginia, her face 
instantly the color of the condemned stock- 
ings. Then, standing straight: Certainly not.” 

“No? Just as you say,” he replied good- 
humoredly. ‘Like to have you have 'em. 
Seems as if strangers in a strange land 
oughtn't to stand on ceremony." 

'The clerk was bending forward holding up 
the stockings alluringly. “Pour mademot- 
selle, n'est-ce-pas?" 

*" Mais—4on /" pronounced Virginia, with 
emphasis. 

There followed an untranslatable gesture. 
“How droll!"—shoulder and outstretched 
hands were saying. “If the kind gentleman 
wishes to give madamoiselle the joli bas—— !” 

His face had puckered up again. Then 
suddenly it unpuckered, * Tell you what you 
might do," he solved it. “Just take ’em along 
and send 'em to your mother. Now your 
mother might be real glad to have ’em.” 

Virginia stared. Of all things! A strange 
man—and such a fat man—wanting to buy 
one pair of forty franc stockings and then 
—why of all things—suggesting if one didn’t 
want them oneself one might send them to 
one's mother. One's mother! 


According to His Lights: By Susan Glaspell 


Then.an awful thing happened. What she 
was thinking about was the letter she could 
send with the stocking. “Mother dear," she 
would write, “‘as I stood at a counter buying 
myself some stockings to-day along came a 
nice man—a stranger to me, but very kind 
and jolly—and gave me——” 

And there it was that the awful thing hap- 
pened. Her dimple was showing! She could 
feel it showing—and at thought of it showing 
she could not keep it from showing! And how 
could she explain why it was showing with- 
out its going on showing—and how 

But right there her gaze fell upon the 
clerk, who had taken the dimple as signal to 
begin putting the stockings in a box. The 
Frenchwoman's eyebrows soon put that 
dimple in its proper place. ‘And so the 
petite Americaine was not too—oh not too—” 
those French eyebrows were saying. 

All in an instant Virginia was something 
quite different from a little girl with a dimple. 
“You are very kind,” she was saying, and her 
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mother herself could have done it no better, 
“but I am sure our little joke has gone quite 
far enough. I bid you good morning.” And 
with that she walked regally over to the 
glove counter, leaving red and gray and black 
hosiery to their own destinies. 

“T loathe them when their eyebrows go 
up," she fumed. “Now kis weren't going up 
—not even in his mind. But then he’s an 
American.” 

She could not keep from worrying about 
him. "They'll just do him,” she was sure. 
“And then laugh at him in the bargain. A 
man like that has no business to be let loose 
in a store all by himself." 

And sure enough, a half hour later she came 
upon him up in the dress department. Three 
of them had gathered round to “do” him. 
They were making rapid headway, their 
smiling deference scantily concealing their 
amused contempt. The spectacle infuriated 
Virginia. ‘They just think they can work 
us!” she stormed. “They think we're easy. 


**Seven hundred francs for ‘at?’ she jeered, right in the face of the enraged 
manager and stiffening clerks ” 
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I suppose they think he's a fool. I just wish 
they could get him in a business deal! I 
just wish——” 

“TI can assure you, sir," the English-speak- 
ing manager of the department was saying, 
"that this garment is a wonderful value. 
We are able to let you have it at so absurdly 
low a figure because——" 

Virginia did not catch why it was they 
were “able to let him have it at so absurdly 
low a figure," but she did see him wipe his 
brow and look helplessly around. “Poor 
thing,” she murmured, almost tenderly, “he 
doesn’t know what todo. He just does need 
somebody to look after him." She stood 
there looking at his back. He had a back 
a good deal like the back of her chum's father 
at home. Indeed there were various things 
about him suggested “home.” Did one 
want one's own jeercd at by people who were 
not one's own? One might see crudities 
and undesirable things oneself, but was one 
going to have supercilious outsiders coughing 
those sham coughs behind their hypocritical 
hands? 

*For seven hundred francs," she heard 
the suave voice saying. 

Seven hundred francs! Virginia’s national 
pride, or, more accurately, her national rage, 
was lashed into action. It was with very 
red cheeks that the small American stepped 
stormily to the rescue of her countryman. 

“Seven hundred francs for that?” she 
jeered, right in the face of the enraged man- 
ager and stiffening clerks. ‘Seven hundred 
francs—indeed! Last year’s model—a hid- 
eous color, and"— picking it up, running it 
through her fingers and tossing it contemptu- 
ously aside—“‘abominable stuff!" 

“Gee, but I'm grateful to you!" he 
breathed, again wiping his brow. “You 
know I was a little leery of it myself.” 

The manager, quivering with rage and glar- 
ing uglily, stepped up to Virginia. “May I 
ask rd 

But the fat man stepped in between—he 
was well qualified for that position. “Cut it 
out, partner. The young lady's a friend of 
mine—see? She's looking out for me—not 
you. I don't want your stuff anyway.” And 
taking Virginia serenely by the arm he walked 
away. 

“This was no place to buy dresses,’ 
she crossly. 

“Well, I wish I knew where the places were 
to buy things," he replied, humbly, forlornly. 

“Well, what do you want to buy?" de- 
manded she, still crossly. 

“Why, I want to buy some nice things for 
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my wife. Something the real thing from 
Paris, you know. . I came over from London 
on purpose. But, Lord"—Aàgain wiping his 
brow—“‘a fellow doesn't know where to go.” 

“Oh, well,” sighed Virginia, long-suffer- 
ingly, “I see TIl just have to take you. There 
doesn’t seem any way:out of it. It’s evident 
you can’t go alone. Seven hundred francs!” 

“T suppose it was too much,” he conceded 
meekly. “I tel you I will be grateful if 
you'll just stay by mea little while. I never 
felt so up against it in all my life.” 

* Now, a very nice thing to take one's wife 
from Paris," said Virginia didactically, when 
they reached the sidewalk, “is lace." 

*L—ace? Um! Y—es, I suppose lace is 
all right. Still it never struck me there was 
anything so very lively looking about lace." 

**Lively looking’ is not the final word in 
wearing apparel," pronounced Virginia in 
teacher-to-pupil manner. “Lace is always 
in good taste, never goes out of style, and all 
women care for it. I will take you to one of 
the lace shops." 

“Very well,” acquiesced he, truly chas- 
tened. ‘Here, let's get in this cab.” 

Virginia rode across the Seine looking like 
one carrying no less than ten messages 
to Garcia. Her companion turned several 
times to address her, but it would have been 
as easy for a soldier to slap a general on the 
back. But at last she turned to him. 

* Now when we get there," she instructed, 
* don't seem at all interested in things. Act 
—oh, bored, you know, and seeming to want 
to get me away. And when they tell the 
price, no matter what they say, just—well 
sort of groan and hold your head and act as if 
you thought it was terrible." 

*U—m. You have to do that here to get 
—lace?” 

“You have to do that here to get anything 
—at the price you should get it. You, and 
people who go shopping the way you do, bring 
discredit upon the entire American nation." 

“That so? Sorry. Never meant to do 
that. All right, Young Lady, I'll do the best 
Ican. Never did act that way, but suppose 
I can, if the rest of them do." 

“Groan and hold my head," she heard him 
murmuring as they entered the shop. 

He proved an apt pupil. It may indeed 
be set down that his aptitude was their un- 
doing. "They had no sooner entered the shop 
than he pulled out his watch and uttered an 
exclamation of horror at the sight of the time. 
Virginia could scarcely look at the lace, so 
insistentlv did he keep waving the watch 
before her. His contempt for everything 
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* She looked at her companion to see him holding up his hands and wobbling 
his head as though it had been suddenly loosened from his spine ” 


shown was open and emphatic. It was also ar- 
ticulate. Virginia grew nervous, seeing the real 
red showing through in the Frenchwoman's 
cheeks. And when the price was at last 
named—a price which made Virginia jubilant 
—there burst upon her outraged ears some- 
thing between a jeer and a howl of rage, the 
whole of it terrifyingly done in the form of a 
groan; she looked at her companion to see 
him holding up his hands and wobbling his 
head 'as though it had been suddenly loos- 
ened from his spine, cast one look at the 
Frenchwoman—then fled, followed by her 
still groaning compatriot. 

“I didn't mean you to act like that!” she 
stormed. 

“Why, I did just what you told me to! 
Seemed to me I was following directions to 
the letter. Don’t think for a minute Pm 


going to bring discredit on the American 
nation! Not a bad scheme—taking out my 
watch that way, was it?" 

“Oh, beautiful scheme. I presume you 
notice, however, that we have no lace." 

They walked half a block in silence. “Now 
Ill take you to another shop," she then 
volunteered, in a turning the other cheek 
fashion, "and here please do nothing at all. 
Please just—sit." 

" Sort of as if I was feeble-minded, eh?” 

“Oh, don’t look feeble-minded,” she begged, 
alarmed at seeming to suggest any more 
parts; "but just—just sit there—as if you 
were thinking of something a long way off.” 

“Say, Young Lady, look here; this is very 
nice, being put on to the tricks of the trade, 
but the money end of it isn’t cutting much ice, 
and isn’t there any way you can just buy 
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things—the way you do in Cincinnati? Can't 
you get their stuff without making kind of 
.a comic opera out of it?" 

“No, you can't," spoke relentless Virginia; 
“not unless you want them to laugh and say 
'Aren't Americans fools?’ the minute the 
door is shut." 

“ Fools—eh? I'llshowthemathingortwo'' 

“Oh, please show them nothing here. 
Please just— sit." 

While employing her wiles to get for three 
hundred and fifty francs a yoke and scarf ag- 
gregating four hundred, she chanced to look 
at her American friend. Then she walked 
rapidly to the rear of the shop, buried her 
face in her handkerchief and seemed making 
heroic efforts to sneeze. Once more he was fol- 
lowing directions to the letter. Chin resting 
on hands, hands resting on stick, the huge 
American had taken on the beatific expres- 
sion of a seventeen-year-old girl thinking of 
something "very far away." Virginia was 
long in mastering the snecze. 

On the sidewalk she presented him with thc 
package of lace and also with what she re- 
garded the proper thing in the way of fare- 
well speech. She supposed it was hard for a 
man to go shopping alone; she could see how 
difficult it would be for her own father; in- 
deed it was seeing how diffiuclt it would be 
for her father had impelled her to go with 
him, a stranger. She trusted his wife would 
like the lace; she thought it very nice, and a 
bargain. She was glad to have been of serv- 
ice to a fellow countryman who seemed in so 
difficult a position. 

But he did not look as impressed as one to 
whom a farewell speech was being made 
should look. At first he had not lost the far- 
away look—a more genuine far-away look 
this than that of the shop. Then all at once 
it went, and it was in anything but far-away 
voice he began, briskly: "Now look here, 
Young Lady, I don't doubt that this lace is 
great stuff. You say so, and I haven't seen 
man, woman or child on this side of the 
Atlantic knows as much as vou do. I'm 
mighty grateful for the lace—don't vou forget 
that, but just the same—well, now EI tell you. 
I have a very special reason. for wanting 
something a little livelier than lace. Some- 
thing that seems to have Paris written on it 
in red letters—see? Now, where do you get 
the kind of hats you see some folks wearing, 
and where do you get the dresses— well, it's 
hard to describe “em, but the kind they have 
in pictures marked ‘Breezes from Paris? 
You see—S—ay/—whal do you. think. of 
that? x 
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“That” was in a window across the street. 
It was an opera cloak. He walked toward it, 
Virginia following. “Now there’”’—turning 
to her'his large round face all aglow—‘‘is 
what-I want." 

It was yellow; it waslong; it was billowy; 
it was insistently and recklessly regal. 

“That's the ticket," he gloated. 

"Of course," began Virginia, “I don't 
know anything about it. I am in a very 
strange position, not knowing what your wife 
likes or—or has. This is the kind of thing 
everything has to go with or——” 

“Sure! Good idea. We'll just get every- 
thing to go with it." 

“It's the sort of thing one doesn't see worn 
much outside of Paris—or New York. If one 
is—now my mother wouldn't care for that 
coat at all." Virginia took no little pride in 
that tactful finish. 

"Can't sidetrack me!" he beamed. “I 
vant it. Very thing I'm after, Young 
Lady." 

* Well, of course you will have no difficulty 
in buying the coat without me,” said she, as 
a dignified version of “I wash my hands of 
you." “You can do here as you said you 
wished to do, simply go in and pay what they 
ask. There would be no use trying to get it 
cheap. They would know that anyone who 
wanted it would "—she wanted to say ^ Have 
more money than they knew what to do with," 
but contented herself with, “Be able to pay 
for it." 

But when she had finished she looked at 
him; at first she thought she wanted to 
laugh, and then it seemed that wasn't just 
what she wanted to do after all. It was like 
saying to a small boy who was one beam over 
finding a tin horn: “Oh well, take the horn 
if you want to, but you can't haul your little 
red wagon while you're blowing the horn." 
There seemed something peculiarly inhuman 
about taking the wagon just when he had 
found the horn. Now if the wagon were 
broken, then to take away the horn would 
leave the luxury of grief. But let not shad- 
ows fall upon joyful moments. 

With the full ardor of her femininity she 
entered into the purchasing of the yellow 
opera cloak. They paid for that decorative 
garment the sum of two thousand five hun- 
dred francs. It seemed it was embroidered, 
and the lining was—anyway, they paid it. 

And they took it with them. He was going 
to “take no chances on losing it." He was 
leaving Paris that night and held that during 
his stay he had been none tco impressed with 
either Parisian speed or Parisian veracity. 
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Then they bought some “Breezes from 
Paris," a dress that would "go with" the 
coat. It was violet velvet, and contributed to 
the sense of doing one's uttermost. And hats 
—''the kind you see some folks wearing." 
One was the rainbow done into tlowers, and 
the other the kind of black hat to outrainbow 
any rainbow. “If you could just give me 
some idea what type your wife is," Virginia 
was saying, from beneath the willow plumes. 
" Now you see this hat quite overpowers me. 
Do you think it will overpower her?" 

"Guess not. Anyway, if it don't look right 
on her head she may enjoy having it around 
to look at." 

Virginia stared out at him. The oddest 
man! As if a hat were any good at all if it 
didn't look right on one's head! 

Upon investigation—though yielding to 
his taste she was still vigilant as to his inter- 
ests— Virginia discovered a tlaw in one of the 
plumes. The sylph in the trailing gown held 
volubly that it did not fait rein; the man 
with the open purse said he couldn't see that 
it figured much, but the small American held 
firm. That must be replaced by a perfect 
plume or they would not take the hat. And 
when she saw who was in command the sylph 
as volubly acquiesced that naturellement it 
must be toute au fait perfect. She would 
send out and get one that would be oh! so, so, 
so perfect. It would take half an hour. 

" Tell you what we'll do," Virginia's friend 
proposed, opera cloak tight under one arm, 
velvet gown as tight under the other, “I’m 
tired—hungry—thirsty; feel like a ham sand- 
wich—and something. I'm playing you out, 
too. Let's go out and get a bite and come 
back for the so, so, so perfect hat." 

She hesitated. But he had the door open, 
and if he stood holding it that way much 
longer he was bound to drop the violet velvet 
gown. She did not want him to drop the 
velvet gown and furthermore, she would like 
a cup of tea. There came into her mind a 
fortifying thought about the relative deaths 
of sheep and lambs. If to be killed for 
the sheep were indeed no worse than being 
killed for the lamb, and if a cup of tea went 
with the sheep and nothing at all with the 
lamb 

So she agreed. "There's a nice little tea- 
shop right round the corner. We girls often 
go there." 

“Tea? Like tea? <All right then "—start- 
ing manfully on. 

But as she entered the tea-shop she was 
filled with keen sense of the desirableness of 
being slain for the lesser animal. For, cozily 
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installed in their favorite corner, were “the 
girls." 

Virginia had explained to these friends 
some three hours before that she could not 
go with them that afternoon as she must at- 
tend a musicale some friends of her mother's 
were giving. Being friends of her mother'5, 
she expatiated, she would have to go. 

Recollecting this, also for the first time rec- 
ollecting the musicale, she bowed with the 
haughter of self-consciousness. 

Right there her friend contributed to the 
tragedy of a sheep's death by dropping the 
yellow opera coat. While he was stooping to 
pick it up the violet velvet gown slid back- 
ward and Virginia had to steady it until he 
could regain position. The staring in the 
corner gave way to tittering—and no dying 
sheep had ever held its head more haughtily. 

The death of this particulur sheep proved 
long and painful. The legs of Virginia’s 
friend and the legs of the tea-table did not 
seem well adapted to each other. He towered 
like a vast mountain over the dainty thing, 
twisting now this way and now that. It 
seemed Providence—or at least so much of it 
as was represented by the management of 
that shop—had never meant fat people to 
drink tea. The table was rendered further 
out of proportion by having a large box piled 
on either side of it. 

Expansively, and not softly, he discoursed 
of these things. What did they think a fellow 
was to do with his knees? Didn't they sell tea 
enough to afford any decent chairs? Did all 
these women pretend to really like tea? 

Virginia’s sense of humor rallied somewhat 
as she viewed him eating the sandwiches. 
Once she had called them doll-baby sand- 
wiches; now that seemed literal: tea-cups, 
petit gáteau, the whole service gave the fancy 
of his sitting down to a tea-party given by a 
little girl for her dollies. 

But after a time he fell silent, looking 
around the room. And when he broke that 
pause his voice was different. 

“These women here, all dressed so fine, 
nothing to do but sit round and eat this fol- 
derol, they have it easy—don't they?" 

The bitterness in it, and a faint note of 
wistfulness, puzzled her. Certainly /e had 
money. 

“And the husbands of these women," he 
wenton; “lotsof 'em, I suppose, didn't always 
have so much. Maybe some of these women 
helped out in the early days when things 
weren't so easy. Wonder if the men ever 
think how lucky they are to be able to get it 
back at ’em?” 
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“Her cab stopped by a blockade, she watched the burly back of William P. Johnson 


disappearing into the mist” 
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She grew more bewildered. Wasn't he 
“getting it back"? The money he had spent 
that day! 

“Young Lady," he said abruptly, “you 
must think I'm a queer one." 

She murmured feeble protest. 

"Yes, you must. Must wonder what I 

: want with all this stuff, don't you?” 

"Why, it's for your wife, isn't it?" she 
asked, startled. 

“Oh yes, but you must wonder. You'rea 
shrewd one, Young Lady: judging the thing 
by me, you must wonder." 

Virginia was glad she was not compelled to 
state her theory. Loud and common and 
impossible were terms which. had presented 
themselves, terms which she had fought with 
kind and good-natured and generous. Their 
purchases she had decided were to be used, 
not for a knock, but for a crashing pound at 
the door of the society of his town. For her 
part, Virginia hoped the door would come 
down. 

“And if you knew that probably this stuff 
would never be worn at all, that ten to one it 
would never do anything more than lie round 
on chairs—then you would think I was queer, 
wouldn't you?" 

She was forced to admit that that would 
seem rather strange. 

“Young Lady, I believe Ill tell you about 
it. Never do talk about it to hardly anybody, 
but I feel as if you and I were pretty well 
acquainted — we've been through so much 
together." 

She smiled at him warmly; there was some- 
thing so real about him when he talked that 
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But his look then frightened her. It seemed 
for an instant as though he would brush the 
tiny table aside and seize some invisible thing 
by the throat. Then he said, cutting otf each 
word short: “Young Lady, what do you 
think of this? I'm worth more 'an a million 
dollars—and my wife gets up at five o'clock 
every morning to do washing and scrubbing.” 

“Oh, it’s not that she kas to," answering 
her expression, “but she thinks she has to. 
See? Once we were poor. For twenty years 
we were poor as dirt. Then she did have to 
do things like that. Thea I struck it. Or 
rather, it struck me.: Oil. Oil ona bit of land 
I had. I had just sense enough to make the 
most of it; one thing led to another—well, 
you’re not interested in that end of it. But 
the fact is now we're rich. Now che could 
have all the things that these women have— 
Lord A’mighty she could lay abed every day 
*till noon if she wanted to! But—you see?— 
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it got her—those hard, lonely, grinding years 
took her—She's"—he shrank from the terrible 
word and faltered out—“ her mind's not ——" 

There was a sobbing little flutter in Vir- 
ginia’s throat. In a dim way she was glad to 
see that the girls were going. She could not 
have them laughing at him—now. 

“Well, you can about figure out how it 
makes me fecl," he continued, and looking 
into his face now it was as though the spirit 
redeemed the flesh. “You're smart. You 
can see it without my callin' your attention to 
it. Last time I went to see her I had just 
made a hundred thousand dollars on a deal. 
And I found her down on her knees thinking 
she was scrubbing the floor!" 

Unconsciously Virginia's hand went out, 
following the rush of her sympathy and under- 
standing. “But can't they—restrain her?" 
she murmured. 

* Makes her worse. Says she's got it to do 
—frets her to think she’s not getting it done." 

“But isn't there some way?" she whis- 
pered. ‘Some way to make her know?” 

He pointed to the large boxes. “That,” he 
said simply, “is the meaning of those. It's 
been seven years—but I keep on trying." 

She was silent, the tears too close for words. 
And she had thought it cheap ambition!— 
! 

* Suppose you thought I was a queer one, 
talking about lively looking things. But you 
see now? "Though it might attract her atten- 
tion, though something real gorgeous like this 
might impress money on her. "Though I don't 
know,"—wearily. ‘I suppose not. I got her 
a lot of diamonds, thinking they might inter- 
est her, and she thought she had stolen ’em, 
and they had to take them away.” 

Still the girl did not speak. Her hand was 
shading her eyes. 

“But there’s nothing like trying. Nothing 
like keeping right on trying. And anyhow— 
a fellow likes to think he’s taking his wife 
something from Paris.” 

There passed before her in their heartbreak- 
ing folly, their tragic uselessness, their lovable 
absurdity and stinging irony—those things 
they had bought that afternoon: an opera 
cloak—a_ velvet dress—those hats—red silk 
stockings 

The mockery of them wrung her heart. 
Right there in the tea-shop Virginia was softly 
crying. 

* Oh, now that’s too bad,” he expostulated 
clumsily. “Why look here, Young Lady, I 
didn’t mean you to take it so hard.” 

When she had recovered herself he told her 
much of the story. And the thing which re- 
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vealed him—and glorified him—was less the 
grief he gave to it than the way he saw it. 
"It's the cursed unfairness of it," he con- 
cluded. "When you consider it's all because 
she did those things—when you think of her 
bein' bound to 'em for life just because she 
was too faithful doin’ ’em—when you think 
that now—when I could give her everything 
these women have got!—she’s got to go right 
on worrying about baking the bread and wash- 
ing the dishes—when you consider that she 
did it for me when I was poor—and that now 
with me rich she can’t get out from it—and I 
can't reach her—oh it’s rotten! I tell you it's 
rotten! Sometimes I can just hear my money 
laugh at me! Sometimes I get to going round 
and round in a circle about it till it seems I’m 
going crazy myself!” 

“I think you are a—a noble man,” choked 
Virginia. 

That disconcerted him. ‘Oh Lord—don’t 
think that. No, Young Lady, don’t try to 
make any plaster saint out of me. My life 
goes on. I’ve got to eat, drink and be merry. 
I’m built that way. But just the same, my 
heart on the inside’s pretty sore, Young Lady. 
I want to tell you that the whole inside of my 
heart is sore as a boil!” 

They were returning for the hats. Sud- 
denly Virginia stopped, and it was a soft-eyed 
and gentle Virginia who turned to him after 
the pause. “There are lovely things to be 
bought in Paris for women who aren’t well,” 
she said. “Such soft lovely things to wear in 
your room. Not but what I think these other 
things are all right. As you say they may— 
interest her. But they aren’t things she can 
use just now, and wouldn’t you like her to 
have some of those soft lovely things she 
could actually wear? They might help most 
of all. To wake in the morning and find her- 
self in something so beautiful ——" 

“Where do you get "em?" he demanded 
promptly. 

And so they went to one of those shops 
which have, more than all the others, en- 
shrined Paris in feminine hearts. And never 
was lingerie selected with more loving care 
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than that which Virginia picked out that 
afternoon. A tear fell on one particularly 
lovely robe de unit—so soothingly soft, so 
caressingly luxurious, it seemed that surely 
it might help bring release from the bondage 
of those crushing years. 

As they were leaving they were given two 
packages. “Just the kimona thing you 
liked," he said, *and a trinket or two. Now 
that we're such good friends, you won't feel 
like you did this morning." 

* And if I don't want them myself I might 
send them to my mother," Virginia replied, 
a quiver in her laugh at her own little joke. 

He had put her in her cab; he had tried to 
tell her how much he thanked her; they had 
said good-by and the cocher had cracked 
his whip when he came running after her. 
“Why, Young Lady," he called out, “we 
don't know each other's names." 

She laughed, and gave hers. ''Mine's 
William P. Johnson," he said. “Part French 
and part Italian. But now look here, 
Young Lady—or I mean, Miss Clayton. A 
fellow at the hotel was telling me something 
last night that made me sick. He said 
American girls sometimes got awfully up 
against it here. He said one actually starved 
last year. Now I don't like that kind of 
business. Look here, Young Lady, I want 
you to promise that if you—you or any of 
your gang—get up against it you'll cable 
William P. Johnson, of Cincinnati, Ohio." 

The twilight gray had fallen upon Paris. 
And there was a mist which the street lights 
only penetrated a little way—as sometimes 
one's knowledge of life may only penetrate 
life a very little way. Her cab stopped by a 
blockade, she watched the burly back of 
William P. Johnson disappearing into the 
mist. The red box which held the yellow 
opera cloak she could see longer than all else. 

* You never can tell," murmured Virginia. 
“It just goes to show that you never can 
tell.” 

And whatever it was you never could tell 
had brought to Virginia’s girlish face the ten- 
der knowingness of the face of a woman. 
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E the locality Johnnycake Corners or his teeth. This arises primarily from the 
be it The Wicked City or any other natural and normal aversion to work. What 
Congregation of men and their works a man, a real man, ought to do is to sit on the 

. n between the two, I submit that top fence rail and chaw tubbacker and talk 
huntinga job is not what you might call fun. politics. Oh, a little fishing once in a while, 
I'd sooner put in the time in the Y. M. C. A. and some hunting, but only on the distinct 
reading room, looking over the periodicals. ^ understanding that the women folks are to 

"X ou feel so *meeching" about it, so in- clean the fish and dress the game; but work, 
ferior, so like a sheep-killing dog with wool in day in day out, is contraindicated by the 
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masculine diathesis. (How's that for lan- 
guage? Pretty fine, what?) 

To be obliged to put in most of your waking 
time in gainful employ shows poor judgment 
on your part from the word “Go!” When 
the doctor called for you with his hand 
satchel you ought to have made inquiries as 
to the financial status of the parties to whom 
he expected to fetch you. “How are they 
fixed?" you should have asked. “Are they 
able to support me in the style to which I'd 
like to be accustomed or shall I have to go to 
work? In other words, will the spoon in my 
mouth be solid silver or only Rogers E 
And if he answered, “Well . . er 
: aha! I'm afraid you'll have to wear 
the overalls,” you should have drawn your- 
self up to your full height and closed the inci- 
dent by saying: “No. To go with you 
would only make it that much harder to 
keep up union wages. No. I'm better off 
as I am." 

And so we should have been, most of us. 
It would have been money in our pocket not 
to have been born at all. 

As far as work itself, pure and simple, is 
concerned, we don't mind that. Effort of 
hand and brain is not disgraceful—it is 
even honorific—when food and clothing and 
shelter do not depend upon it. It was work 
. enough, though nobody felt it to be a shame, 
to dig out Quintus Horatius Flaccus's wine- 
advertising poetry, or Gorgias with its ever- 
lasting, “True things thou sayest, O Chari- 
cles," or Conic Sections; it was work enough 
to get up and make a decent recitation in 
Christian Evidences with this for a starter: 
“Wood, take it from there.” How much 
work I never realized until the other day, 
when, being hard up for something to read, 
I took up the old text-book. I am amazed 
at the intellectual powers I must have then 
possessed, for I got 85 for a term-standing in 
that. Of all the Oh, well, you take 
a look at it yourself. College work is work 
all right, don’t doubt it, but pa puts up for 
our board and room and clothing and tuition 
and incidentals. When, however, we get 
through with that, and “enter upon the 
arener of life,” as Prexy used to say, and pa 
ceases to put up, and devolves all that respon- 
sibility upon us—gentlemen, it’s tough. No 
two ways about it, it’s distinctly tough. I 
know all about how Adam felt. 

In Johnnycake Corners it is all the tougher 
. because there everybody knows you, and has 
known you ever since you were old enough to 
blow your own nose, and ’most everybody 
remembers some special instance of your 
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devilment, and says with peculiar satisfac- 
tion: "Well, kis white bread is all et up.” 
One would think that the summer after you 
got your sheepskin would not appreciably 
differ from other summers in which you also 
went to work. The little more and oh, how 
much it is! the little less and oh, what 
worlds away! In preceding summers you 
were only passing the vacation time or you 
could say that you wanted to make some 
extra spending money against the day when 
life really began again in the latter part of 
September. You could easily keep yourself 
and still have a surplus then. But the sum- 
mer after you are graduated, you’ve got to 
work just to keep yourself, and lucky if you 
do that. Before, it was only for a couple of 
months or so; after, you’re in for life, and 
the folks grin at you when they see you in 
your overalls and your hands as black as 
tuck: “Had to come to it, eh?" When you 
have to keep yourself for the first time in your 
life, you do get such a little, wee, insignificant 
dab of money in your pay envelope! You 
cannot buy nearly as good clothes as when pa 
was putting up for you. And the unfeeling 
rufian makes you pay your board! Says 
you're a man now, and ought to assume a 
man's duties and responsibilities. 

And your boss orders you around so, just 
as if you were nothing but common trash. 
And sometimes when you are kind of in a 
hurry, and make some trifling error like 
knocking a galley of type off the stone and 
all over the floor, or forgetting to shut off the 
molasses spigot, or the ladder gets away from 
you and breaks out the glass in the store 
front, he is usually rude, and bawls out: 
“You cussed fool! Don't you know nothin’ 
at all, scarcely?” Why, listen! That igno- 
rant, uneducated person doesn’t know the 
first thing about the particle "Aw with the 
optative mood. He can’t even speak gram- 
matical English. “Don’t you know nothin’ 
at all, scarcely?” Call that good English? 
Oh, it’s intelligible,—but my land! 

If you have proper pride in yourself you 
quit right then and there, or you tell him what 
you think of him, which comes to the same 
thing. In either case he has the last word, 
and the most effective word, for he says: “Go 
to the office and get your time. And tell 
your daddy I kept you longer on the payroll 
than I really ought, just on his account.” 

Your mother thinks you did just right. 
She glories in your spunk. That fellow? 
Why, she knows him and his whole connec- 
tion from the time his mother took home 
washings and was glad to get them. And for 
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him to talk that way to her boy, to HER boy, 
mind you—We— h—ell! It'd be a pretty 
thing if you took any of his slack. Your 
father looks at her quizzically, and wants to 
know what it was you did, and what you said, 
and all aboutit. And he looks pretty serious. 
There aren't many jobs to be had about 
Johnnycake Corners. He's done the best he 
could for you. 
He got you this 
job, and you 
went and lost it. 
Now you'll have 
to get another 
one for yourself. 
And do try, the 
next time, and 
have a little bit 
of sense. He 
can't be trotting 
around looking 
up jobs for you 
all the while. 
So, in a lei- 
surely and lofty 
way, you do look 
around. Maybe 
you get tempor- 
ary employ, but 
the upshot of it 
all is that you 
pack your trunk 
and start for 
The Wicked City. There are lots of jobs 
there. True, there are lots of people looking 
for them, too. But then, genuine merit is 
bound to succeed, and that's the kind you've 
got, the sort with the yellow label on it and 
GENUINE blown in the bottle. You'll work 
like the very dickens, and save up your 
money, and get rich, and then you'll come 
back and show 'em. You'll just show 'em. 
You'llshow'em. Yes, you wil. You can’t 
show 'em in Johnnycake Corners. Some 
day when you've got so many millions of dol- 
lars you don't know how many you have got, 
and your name is in the papers as often as 
Chauncey M. Depew's used to be, you go back 
home on a visit, and, one day, just for a cod, 
you stop in and see the man that fired you. 
First thing he'll say is, “Nothing to-day," 
and when you convince him that you aren't 
peddling anything, and tell him your name, 
he'll say, oh, yes, he remembers you, and, 
come to find out, it isn't you but your cousin 
he remembers. And after you tell him with 
much detail what house you used to live in, 
and your mother's connections and all, he 
says: “Oh, yes. Why certainly. I know 


“ But he stands and watches the train till after it goes out 
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you like a book. Well, how's things with 
you? Who you workin' for these days?" 
You'll show ’em. 

Yes, you pack your trunk and start for 
The Wicked City to make your fortune or 
yourliving. Your mother doesn't go to the 
depot with you, but she bids you good-by at 
home, and puts her arms around you, and 
kisses you, and 
tries to smile 
through her 
tears. And, for 
the first block or 
so, you don’t say 
much. It’s as 
much as ever 
you can make 
out to utter: 
“I can carry 
that, pa." Your 
mouth feels 
sticky, and your 
throat hurts. 
And your father 
buys your ticket 
all the way to 
The Wicked 
City, and asks 
Mr. Morton, the 
ticket agent, 
when it'll get 
you in, and if 
No. 4's on time. 
And when the train does come, and the tumult 
and the shouting of "Bus to the American 
House!" and “Eagle Hotel right this way," 
and “Oh, there she is! Oo-hoo! Wave 
your hand at her! Here we are!” and the 
kissing begin, your father tells Johnny Mara, 
the passenger conductor, that you’re going 
with him, and for him to kind o' keep a 
look-out for you, and any favors shown you 
would be appreciated, and so on. (It makes 
you feel green for him to say that. You're 
a man. You can take care of yourself.) And 
Johnny Mara nods his head, and never gives 
you another thought, and just as he is about 
to holler “All aboard!” the telegraph oper- 
ator runs out with an order for him from the 
train despatcher, and that-gives you a little 
more time to wait. So you hoist the window 
and talk through that to your daddy about 
nothing in particular. Neither of you knows 
what to say. But your daddy sees the con- 
ductor coming back from the telegraph office, 
and he finds the courage or the desperation to 
blurt out: “Well, good-by, my son. Good 
luck to you. Don’t get discouraged. Keep 
a stiff upper lip. Let us hear from you every 
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“These all had mothers who had been proud of them, and fathers who wanted 
to be proud of them. They were all going to be somebody ” 


week. We'll be so anxious to know how you 
make out." He gives your hand a sharp 
pinch, and says in a queer, choked-up voice, 
“Be a good boy," and his mouth kind of 
trembles, and his eyes begin to blink. “A 
good boy. God bless you!" and he has to 
cough as if something got in his throat. And 
the train moves out, and you wave your 
hand at him for a little while and then sit 
down. But he stands and watches the train 
till after it goes out of sight behind the soap 
factory. Yes, he stands and watches the sky 
till the last faint tinge of smoke from the 
locomotive that drags you from home ha: 
faded. And if you could see him walk away, 
you'd see he was a good deal older than he 
was half an hour ago. It'l be lonesome at 
the supper table to-night, lots lonesomer than 
it was when you were going to college. . 
Kind of a nice old party, your daddy, in some 
ways. Course, he isn't the same to you that 
your mother is, but he means well. He was 
pretty near boo-hooing right out; he was for 
a fact. Just because you were going to The 
Wicked City to “accept a situation "—if you 
could find one to accept. 

When the train pulled out for The Wicked 


City with you 
on board, you 
gave just a frac- 
tion of a second 
to wondering 
what struck the 
old man to get 
So sentimental 
all of a sudden. 
And a grim 
smile came over 
your face as you 
remembered 
how, as skipper 
of the family 
ship, he used to 
take you, in 
your capacity of 
foremast hand, 
out into the 
woodshed and 
just about lam 
the life out of 
you. For what? 
Oh, for being 
sassy to him. 
And when he 
had worked off 
all his temper, 
and was pretty 
well tired out, 
he'd get off that 
old gag, with the tremolo stop out: “Oh, 
my son, this hurts you worse than it does 
me." I’ve got that twisted. Never mind. 
It's nearer the truth so. 

“Be a good boy,” said he. . . Well 
iw eer I guess we'd better not 
go into that. Not that it wasn't in your 
thoughts. . The Wicked City isn't Johnny- 
cake Corners by a jugful. There's more 
going on there. Why, they tell me that in 
The Wicked City you can But 
we'll not go into that. 

The Wicked City was joyously approached 
on your first visit; you hunched the train 
along in your eagerness to be there. But 
that was a visit. This time it's do or die. 
'This time it's a ground-hog case with you. 
There is a cold sinking inside of you below the 
waistband. You swallow a good deal. On 
your first visit—don't you remember?—you 
walked through a parklet with thin green 
grass in it, and lots of flowers, and a fountain 
squirting, and big, fine buildings all around it, 
bigger than the courthouse, yes, ten times 
bigger than the courthouse and the jail put 
together. Splendid buildings. Knock your 
eye out. Cost a terrible lot of money. 
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They just slathered it on so's to show it 
cost a lot of money. 

But the buildings were not big enough to 
overshadow the pitiful, bloodless men that 
listlessly sat upon the benches. They were 
not splendid enough to quench the squalor of 
those whose blood and tears had stuck the 
piled-upstonestogether. The money slathered 
on them could not talk loud enough to out- 
shout the accusing poverty of the wretches 
who sat there, so many dogs without a 
master, a master to kick, perhaps, but also a 
master to give one a bone to gnaw sometimes. 
The Wicked City has money to throw to the 
birds; it has men to throw to the birds, too, 
such buzzards as choose to pick at them. No- 
body cares, not even the wretches themselves. 
All that worries them now is where they can 
get the price of a drink, and the “free lunch” 
that goes with the drink. But in each, some 
mother kissed her boy, and put her arms 
around him, and wished him the best of luck, 
and tried to smile through her tears; some 
father gave his handasharp pinch and blurted 
out, “God bless you, my son,” with lips that 
trembled. These all had mothers who had 
been proud of them, and fathers who wanted 
to be proud of them. They were all going to 
be Somebody. And now look at them! They 
had even got past caring. Not all of them, 
though. One young fellow—don’t you remem- 
ber that fellow? Just about your age he must 
have been, such a nice face he had, but so 
thin and peaked-look- 
ing, that was staring 
ahead of him, and all 
of a sudden he put 
his hands up to his 
face and muttered: 
“O God!" I suppose 
he tried everywhere 
and couldn’t get a 
job, and his money 
wasallgone,and . . . 

Oh, well. No use 
“supposing that was 
you." It couldn't be 
you. You'd catch on 
somehow. It might 
go kind o' hard at 
first but: you'd get 
there. You'd work 
at anything—“ Yeh- 
heh-heh-hes!” you 
laughed bitterly to 
yourself, “it’ll have 
to be ‘anything.’” 
When you struck 

him for the job the 
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man would ask you, ‘‘ What can you do?" and 
you'd answer him, Anything." (It wouldn't 
do to say: "Why, nothing acceptably.") 
Anything, it wouldn't make any difference 
what, so long as the tail end of the week 
had a pay envelope tied to it. Well, perhaps 
not “anything” either. The line had to be 
drawn somewhere. You had not then at- 
tained to high finance as it is exemplified in 
the vaudeville conversation: “What would 
you do for a million dollars?" “I’m ashamed 
to tell you." 

Well, you don't know what you can do till 
you try. You were willing to try "most any- 
thing from being a bank president on down. 
Anything. Nothing in particular that you 
know of. Why didn't you find out, before 
this, what you were best adapted for, what 
sort of work there was for you in life that 
would be no work at all, it would be such a 
delight to do it? They didn't find that out 
for you at college; what they did there was 
to cause you to make for the mth time in his- 
tory a limber-legged translation of second-rate 
verses advertising wine, written by Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, who didn't amount to a 
hill of beans two thousand years, ago, and 
less every year since; what they did was to 
take you up into an exceeding high mountain 
of mathematics, when you couldn't foot a col- 
umn of figures accurately or take 35 out of 
a dollar without pencil and paper; they in- 
structed you in Marriotte's Law, who could 
not tie a knot except 
a hard knot and a 
bow knot; they gave 
you 85 for a term- 
standing in Chris- 
tian Evidences who 
couldn’t tell quarters 
from eighths on a 
foot rule. What were 
you good for? Who 
knew? Not you. 

There was a fellow 
once Say, it 
was you, wasn’t it? 
Didn’t you tell me 
one time that when 
you landed in The 
Wicked City, and had 
two dollars left after 
you paid a week's 
board in advance, 
and for hauling your 
trunk up from the 
depot, you gave a 
phrenologist a dollar 
and a half of it to feel 
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of your bumps, and tell you what you were 
qualified for? Not you? Well, who was it 
then? Some friend of mine. Told me that 
for a positive fact. Said it was a stand-off 
which needed the dollar and a half the worst, 
he or the professor. 
Well, it came out all 
right, anyhow. The 
very day the landlady 
was going to throw 
him out if he didn’t 
pay up, he fell over 
a job packing coffins 
in a coffin factory, 
and helping out with 
the books after the 
old man had showed 
him which was debit 
side and which was 
credit side. He was 
a crackerjack at "AN 
with the optative 
mood but he didn't 
know B from bull's 
foot about debit and 
credit, and he never 
did get it clear in his 
mind why, when you 
take in money, it 
should be put on the 
debit side of the cash 
book. Aw, that was 
you. Don’t try to lie 
out of it. Well, if 
it wasn’t you, who 
was it? 

The phrenologist 
never opened his trap 
about the fellow's qualifications for packing 
coffins, but it was something that tied the pay 
envelope to the tail end of the week. It 
isn’t what you're qualified to do; it's what 
you can get to do. 

Fifty cents left, a week's board paid, alone 
in The Wicked City, and no job. "There's 
a dramatic situation for you. Not a comedy 
situation, though; not at all. Six of these 
fifty cents went for evening papers, one of 
them foolishly squandered on the late edition 
which didn’t have any more “ HELP WANTED— 
Male" than the earlier edition. There were 
some fine editorials in that paper if you only 
knew it, beautifully written articles about the 
Tariff Question, and the Gold Reserve, and 
one commending the governor of the State for 
his spat with the boss who had put him in 
the job, but you never even looked at them. 
You missed it. And there was a dandy in the 
second column. I forget the title, but it was 
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all about the Right of the Citizen to Work for 
Less than he can Live on. 

You know that's quite an important prob- 
lem, not at all recondite or remote when 
you're all alone in The Wicked City, with 
only four days more 
board coming to you, 
and forty-four cents 
in your, pocket, and 
no job. So you passed 
over the other “issues 
of the day," and stuck 
your nose in the paper 
where it said: “HELP 
WANTED — Male,” 
and no place else. 
Airbrush worker on 
silk,— no. Artist, 
quick cartoonist, — 
no. Baker, third hand 
on bread,—no. Bar- 
tender's assistant . 
barten . . . No! Boy 
—Boy—Boy— Boy— 
(Christian) high- 
school graduate quick 
at figures, $3 a week, 
—no. Boy (colored), 
strong,—no. Bushel- 
man— What’s a 
bushelman? Butcher, 
elderly,—no. Candy- 
maker,—no. Can- 
vasser — Canvasser— 
Canvasser — half a 
column of canvassers, 
—no. Checkers— 
Ummmmm. Used to 
be pretty good at that. Could beat old man 
Henderson once in a while. Aw 
shucks! ‘‘Must be experienced in notions 
and fancy goods; no others need respond.” 
Ain't that classy, though? “Respond.” 
You mean devil! I could sssslap you, just 
for that. Comb-cutter— You're getting 
your comb cut, all right, all right. Forty- 
four cents in your pocket and no job! Cook 
—Cook—Cook— Say! You used to help 
out once in a while when your mother was 
sick and there was no girl, and she told 
you what to put in and how much. 

Oh, here. Detective. Always wanted to be 
a detective. * Authorized, experienced in 
shadowing and investigating." Might go 
'round and see 'em anyhow. Maybe they'll 
furnish disguises, false whiskers and all like 
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that. Dishwasher— Hold on! Is this 
“Herr WawrEp—Male?" Yep. “Boy to 
wash dishes; $2 a week and meals.” Where’s 
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room rent to 
come from? 


And shoes? 
And fifty- 
'leven other 
things? All 
out of that $2. 

Electro- 
typer — Engi- 
neer—Engrav- 
er on celluloid 
—Foreman to 
take charge of 
sheet-metal 
department — 
Glass-packer, 
experienced — 
Guitar- player 
—Why, a fel- 
low’s got to 
know some- 
thing just to 
be able to 
make a two- 
suits-of-clothes 
kind of living! 
He’s got to be 
able to do more 
than to trans- 


“If you had hung around newspaper alley, and grabbed the first copy from the 
first newsboy that came boiling up out of the cellar ” 


late “Exegi 

monumentum are perennius" by: “I have 
driven out a tombstone more all the year 
round than air.” — Helper for moving- 


vans,— no. Horseshoer, — no. Janitor — 
Janitor—Janitor,—no. Jeweler, experienced 
in making cameos,—no. I think not. 


3 I don't recollect ever making a 
cameo; not by that name, anyways. Man, 
married, with wife and family, to take charge 
of farm,—no. Manager to travel and ap- 
point agents, $22 a week— Try for that. 

Columns and columns of salesmen of all 
kinds, and agents of all kinds wanted, and 
wanted badly, too, by the looks of things. 
Any fool can make commodities, but it takes 
a smart man tosell'em. And if they aren't 
sold, then it's “all hup with Squeers." 

Here's one where you can make one dollar 
an hour. That’s something like; beats dish- 
washing for two dollars a week. Oh, and 
here’s one where you can make $1.33 an hour. 
Let’s see; how much would that be a week? 
Say you worked ten hours a day—no, eight 
hours a day, because it’s very tiring to be on 
your feet so long. Eight tums 3 is 24. Put 
down the 4 and carry the 2. Eight tums 3's 
24 again, and 2's 26. Put down the 6 
and carry the 2. Eight tums 1’s 8 and 2’s 1o. 


Ten dollars and sixty-four cents a day. Gee! 
Why, what's the matter with that for a job? 
What if it is peddling? S'posin' they do 
sick the dog on you, what do you care? It's 
money. Oh, here. “Real estate salesman 
wanted." Thats all right. No peddling 
about that. Perfectly respectable business; 
no skin game. People have got to have land 
to live on. They just can't go and hang up 
on a hook somewhere; they've got to have 
land to set their feet on. And you sell it to 
them. You buy the land for less than it's 
worth and sell it for more than it's worth. 
Ain't that all right? Let's see. What does 
the ad. say? “We want a hustler.” (That's 
the way to talk!) “Will guarantee immediate 
results to live man; no dead ones, triflers, 
boozers or rolling stones need apply.” 

Ummmmmm ... 

Not much in the paper to-day, is there? 
Kind o’ dull. Oh, here! “Young man 
wanted for clerical work; must be good at 
figures." Take a car or walk it? Oh, it isn't 
far; little over a mile from here. Let’s see; 
25 and ro's 35, and a nickel's 4o, and four 
pennies is 44. Better walk it. 

Here we are. Why, what's up? Riot? 
Street's chock-a-block, and people watching 
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from their windows. Where are the police? 
Never about when they're— Oh, yes, there's 
one now, poking the fellows back with his 
club and making them form in line. They're 
all after that job. Now that we're here we 
might as well see the thing through. By the 
time the line moves up enough so that you 
come around the corner to where you can see 
the steps of the office, and the men clinging to 
it like bees at swarming-time, the crowd be- 
gins to dissolve and the copper says to the 
anxious-looking creatures: “All over! Beat 
it! Run along, now. No, I tell you. 
They've got their man. They don’t want any 
more. Go on, now, before I fan youse." 

Good thing you saved your car fare. Or 
is it? If you had hung around Newspaper 
Alley, and grabbed the first copy from the 
first newsboy that came boiling up out of the 
cellar, and had run and caught the car, and 
got there among the first twenty or thirty, 
the man might have picked you, and Satur- 
days hereafter you might be getting a pay 
envelope with a five-dollar bill and a one- 
dollar bill in it. 

It's lonesome in The Wicked City evenings 
when you don't know a soul, and are a little 
homesick, and the meals (at the boarding- 
house where the tablecloth has gravy spots 
and rings on it printed from the bottoms of 
coffee cups) don't sit very well, and you have 
only forty-four cents and no job. The dif- 
ferent-colored lights, green, and red, and 
blue, and white, wink out and wink in again, 
and revolve, and wriggle, and spell out 
words, letter by letter; the crowds surge 
on from under the old-fashioned arc lights, 
tinged with violet, into under the new- 
fashioned arc lights with a sunset glow. 
'They're happy. Anybody with a job is 
happy. They're going to the opera where one 
chair for one evening costs more than you'd 
be glad to get for six, long, dull, dreary, 
driven days. "They're going to the theatre 
to indulge in the luxury of tears at faked sor- 
rows when life is lousy with real sorrows. 
"They're going to the vaudeville to laugh till 
their stomachs hurt them. They're going to 
the moving-picture shows to see the crowd 
chase the fellow and fall into the water with 
a mighty splash. And you—you stand there 
lonesome, out of it, out of it completely. 
Forty-four cents in your pocket and no job. A 
girl comes up and says “‘H’lo!” but you never 
turn your head, never let on you hear her. 

It's lonesome. It’s bright, and gay, and 
noisy, and there are lots of people out, people 
who don't care whether you live or die— 
who'd a little rather you died, for your hunt- 
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ing a job makes it just that much harder for 
them to keep theirs. And presently they are 
gone, and won’t reappear until after the first 
act. It gets lonesomer than ever. The me- 
chanical piano outside the moving-picture 
show keeps banging away. Forty-four cents 
: Oh, well, what's the odds? You've 
got to do something to pass the time. in s 
And now it's only thirty-nine cents. Thirty- 
nine cents and three days more at the 
boarding-house, and then. . . You 
walk through the parklet where the fellows 
are that can't get a job, that have given up 
trying, that don't care any more. "They sit 
there and drowse, swinging a foot to make the 
copper think they're awake. It's wicked to 
sleep out of doors, and beat the poor landlord 
out of his constitutional rights to charge you 
more for a bed than it costs him. "They can 
put you in jail for that, the same as if you 
stole. They've got newspapers wrapped 
around them, the bums have, and are sitting 
on newspapers. * 

It's cold out of doors at night with nothing 
over you but— What is it our old friend Q. 
Horatius Flaccus says? “Sub frigido Jove?” 
A chilly proposition. 

When it comes really bitter weather— 
But pshaw! They don’t mind that; they’re 
used to it. Sometimes they have to walk the 
streets five nights hand-running to keep from 
freezing to death, fellows that have got to be 
fifty years old, working at their trades, and 
then are let go because they aren’t as spry as 
they used to be. You see, they’ve never 
learned how to take care of themselves like a 
real hobo does, and it goes pretty hard with 
them. But they get used toit. They get so 
they don’t mind it—much. 

But it would be kind of tough if you or I 
had to do that way. You see, we had mothers 
who tucked us in, and asked us: “Now, are 
you sure you’ve got enough cover?” We 
couldn’t stand it to lose five nights’ sleep 
hand-running. Why, it breaks us all up to 
lose one night's sleep. And five! Sooner than 
that. . . . All you've got to do, you know, is 
to walk down to the street-end where the 
pier is, and say, “Here goes nothing!" and 
that ends it, unless you know how to swim, 
and then it must prolong the agony some. 
But you could buy something at the drugstore 
with that thirty-nine cents, you whom a 
mother bore with agony that was soon forgot- 
ten for joy that a man-child was come into the 
world, you whose hand a father heldin parting, 
“God bless 
you, my son,” with lips that trembled. . . . 

But say! The Wicked City at night when 
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“They go on talking, and never once look at you, not even when the boss barks out, ‘ NAR! 


Firin' 'em, not hirin' 'em 
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the show lets out is splendid, isn't it? The 
ladies coming out of the opera-house, with 
their jewels snapping fire at you, and their 
delicate-tinted wraps, and the man bawling 
out “TWO . . . FORTY . . . THREE- 
ee-ee!” for their carriages to take them home 
or to the swell restaurants of whose glories you 
catch a glimpse through the doors held open 
to let them enter. The money paid for one 
portion of food, to say nothing of the wines, 
would keep you alive for a week. A 
But we will not go into that. 

Let's talk of something more to the point. 
Did you ever try selling books on subscrip- 
tion? You remember that fellow Croy that 
was in our class up to the spring term of the 
Sophomore year? He was studying to be 
a minister. Earnest fellow he was. Fine 
voice, tall, strong as an ox, eyes that looked 
right through you. Got a lot of fellows to go 
up to the mourners’ bench that winter. He 
was the crack man of the Philomathean Lit- 
erary Society. The summer after his fresh- 
man year he went out and sold “The Royal 
Path of Life," and did pretty well. Made 
enough to keep him till the end of the winter 


term, and he thought he'd go out during the 
Easter vacation and sell a few books and then 
come back and take up trigonometry, and bot- 
any, and Gorgias, and the wineadvertisements 
of Quintus Horatius Flaccus and the other 
things you have to learn before you can point 
the way to another and a better world. He 
went out, I say, to sell a few books, and—he 
never came back. It was so much an easier 
living than preaching for four hundred a year 
at Canal Winchester, Sunday mornings, and 
Sinking Springs and Mount Pleasant alternate 
Sunday evenings, that he never came back. 

You know, if I had a boy and wanted him 
to be a real success in life, an out-and-out 
financial success, I'd never send him to col- 
lege; I'd put him at being a book agent. 
Some crack up traveling with anIndianSagwa 
Remedy Company, and others claim that 
nowhere else can you learn the essentials of 
business success so well as in the ticket- 
wagon of a circus where you get callouses in 
between your fingers from pinching dollar 
bills out of the Reubens' change. But I 


stick up for the book-agent’s profession. 


There's nothing like it to develop gall; 
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nothing. Absolutely. If you've got gall, 
you don't need anything else to make a suc- 
cess in life. “Merit?” Oh, your grand- 
mother! What's merit without gall? No 
good. And you can't have both. 

When you start out to sell a book, you 
don't want to come in looking as if you ex- 
pected a wallop, side of the jaw. You don't 
want to open the conversation with: ‘ Mis- 
ter, won’t you please and buy this book off 
o’ me? Ineed the money.” No. You look 
very important and serious, and your chest 
sticks out. It’s your prospectus shoved 
away up under your coat bosom, but that’s 
your affair. If they think it’s your chest, 
why, let 'em. You snap your watch, and 
appear to be pressed for time. When you 
send in your card, you tell the doorman that 
you have only a few minutes to spare. About 
to close a deal, and don’t be any longer than 
you can help, me good man. And the man 
inside has you sit down in the chair next his 
rolltop desk and inquires: “What can I do 
for you to-day, sir?” looking for nothing less 
than an order fora car-load lot. And you tell 
him that in the course of conversation his 
name was mentioned by a Mr. Root, Mr. Eli- 
hu Root, you think it was, lawyer chap, any- 


way— “Ah, yes, I know Mr. Root very 
well. Well, perhaps not ‘very well. Speak- 
ing acquaintance, only. Yes?” And, ’most 


before he knows it, you snake out your 
“pros.” from under your coat and shove it 
against him, upside down to you, right side 
up to him, and turn over the leaves, and show 
him the pretty pictures, and get off your 
spiel with earnest eloquence, and hand him 
the order book, and an indelible pencil, and 
“Sign your name there. Thank you. Good 
morning." You've got to look him in the eye, 
and (in a quiet, genteel way, of course), let 
him know that he is a poor, pitiful, ignorant 
dub, and that it is out of real kindness to him 
that you brought him the book to lighten his 
darkness. (The most successful book agent 
I ever knew, never less than one hundred 
dollars a week, told me: ‘You gotta treat 
'em like they was the scum o’ the oyth.") 
And it's all over in six minutes; ten at the 
outside. Either you walk out with his order 
in your pocket or are thrown out without it. 

Takes gall? Sure it takes gall. Maybe 
you think it doesn't take gall to go into a 
man's place of business and say: ‘I’m look- 
ing for employment." 

He looks over his glasses at you, and sort 
of “frisks” you with his eyes. The spots on 
your clothing where the gasoline left rings, 
the place where the goods have worn thin and 
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shiny, the crack that is coming in the upper 
of your left shoe, the derby hat that is getting 
a little mellowed, all burn and sting under his 
stare. He asks: '"How'd you get in here?” 

“Why,” you answer, kind of astonished 
but smiling cheerfully, “through the door." 

“Mike! Mike! Where the devil is that 
foreman? Oh, Mike!" 

The foreman! He's going to ask the fore- 
man if he doesn’t need another hand. 

"MikE! Where in . . . Oh, here 
you are.” 

“Yes, sir," says Mike. 

“D that lumber come from Healy’s yet? 
Well, why the h-hell didn’t it? Oh, ‘on the 
wagon, fon the wagon,’ you might know 
they'd say that over the telephone. ‘On the 
wagon.’ They haven't thought about it yet. 
If you wasn't sixteen kinds of a rotten damn 
fool you'd know they hadn't." 

“Yes, sir," says Mike. 

“And, say, Mike." 

“Yes, sir." 

“T don't want to tell you more than eight 
times more to keep—that—poor shut. D'ye 
understand that? Suurt! I want it shut, 
and I want it kept shut.” 

“Yes, sir. I keep tellin’ the hands that, 
but——” 

“Oh, sure. You're always ready with an 
excuse. I want that door shut and I want it 
kept shut. Unstammy? Hell of a way to 
do. Whole mob o’ hoboes and tramps run- 
nin’ in and out. Nam! Firin’? 'em, not 
hirin’ 'em. And, Mike: What about them 
gasket fittin’s? I . . . told . . you 
. . . to——” And so forth and so on. 
They go on talking, and never once look 
at you, not even when the boss barks out: 
“Nan! Firin’ ’em, not hirin’ ’em.” You 
stand there till you realize that a dog strayed 
in from the street would get kinder treatment, 
and you put your hat on, looking to see that 
the little bow-knot on the sweat-leather is at 
the back of your head, and slink off. 

Now go to the next place and ask for a job, 
and get the same kind of a deal, and the next 
place, and the next place, day in, day out, 
and tell me whether it doesn’t require gall to 
brace up to a man and say: “I’m looking for 
employment." 

You make some money in a half-hearted 
way selling books. You happen to strike 
some poor defenseless cusses on their blind 
side. But you hate it. You begin late and 
quit early. Some days you cannot force 
yourself to doit. There’s no one to hear you 
recite and mark you 85 per cent.; no one to 
go along with you and show you how; no one 


Hunting a Job in the Wicked City: By Eugene Wood 


to stand over you and make you do it. "There's 
where we touch the nerve pulp. Right 
there. 

And so, when you fall over the job of pack- 
ing coffins in the coffin factory and helping 
with the books after the old fellow with the 
white ear muffs shows you which is debit side 
and which is credit side, even though it is 
only five-fifty per—the old man thinks he 
was mighty "s'rood" to get a packer and 
a bookkeeper combined for only five-fifty 
per, when he expected to have to pay six dol- 
lars anyhow—even though the hours are 
long and the work has not a spark of interest, 
and not a ghost of a show for you to get 
ahead, when you fall over it, you clutch it 
with a death grip. You're all right now; 
you'vegotajob. And you write home to the 
folks that you have “accepted a situation." 
Your mother is so glad that she could jump 
for joy. A woman likes to see the money 
come in regularly, even if it is a much smaller 
sum. But your father sighs. He didn't 
want to see you stick at book-selling, but he 
was in hopes that some of the blood of savage 
chiefs of long ago might crop out in you, the 
blood of those old, brave fellows who were 
never in bondage to any man, who would 
have died rather than dirty their hands and 
souls with labor. There are descendants of 
these extant now, men who cannot stand it 
to be bossed, who count it a shame rather 
than something tobrag of, that you have been 
in the employ of one firm twenty-eight years, 
come the sixteenth of next July, without a 
raise of wages and with the certainty that 
some day they'll give you the sack when 
you're too old to work. "The elect love to 
scheme and match their wits against others’. 
They’ve all sold books one time or other. 
"They've all done about two weeks at pro- 
ductive labor, and have sworn a vow never to 
do another lick of honest toil the longest day 
they live. They wear good clothes; they 
have informed palates as to delicate cookery 
and wines; in their waistcoat pocket they 
carry a lump of twenty-dollar bills as big as 
a prayerbook, bills folded lengthwise and then 
across. And they have more money salted 
away. Selling books is all right as far as it 
goes, fifty or sixty per cent. commission is all 
right. Butit's so slow! They want quicker 
action. It’s just as easy to get it in bucket- 
fulsasitisinspoonfuls. Easier. They land 
in Big Business. Legitimate? Well, it's as 
legitimate as any, they say. And if you 
maintain that there are some businesses 
that are legitimate—on the dead now— 
they look at you out of the corner of their 
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eyes, and tell you to come out of it; you're 
in a trance. 

Well, you have your job in the coffin fac- 
tory, and you'reallright. It'sa good, steady 
job—till you get fired. You'll play pussy- 
wants-a-corner with many another job before 
you land in one that is really congenial to you 
—if you ever do get one like that. Dodging 
from one to the other, there will be moments 
when you have an almost pleasant titillation, 
an imitation of the fear that you might have 
to wrap newspapers 'round you in the park- 
let, and learn to sing hymns and hold up 
your right hand, when the weather gets 
severe. 

How long the time seems, to look back 
over it, that you worked in the coffin factory! 
How short it really was. The friends you 
made in that cheap mechanics’ boarding- 
house, who didn't know B from bull's foot 
about the particle "AN and the optative 
mood, how much you learned from them! 
There's nothing to be looked for from the 
boss; all he cares for you is what he can get 
out of you, and, conversely, all you care for 
him and his work is what you can get out 
of 'em. 

But there are times when there's got to be 
help, and it comes from those who can worst 
afford it: 

Not as a ladder from earth to heaven, not as an altar 
to any creed, 

But simple service, simply given, to his own kind in 
their common need. 

A dollar bill was as much to those poor 
boys as a thousand dollars is to the crowd you 
train with now. But they came across with 
it. And they didn't say: "It might be me 
like that some day." No; they just came 
across with it, that's all. What else could 
a bloke do? Others had come across for. 
them when they were up against it good and 
hard, and they have to pass it on. And 
where are they now? They were only me- 
chanics, and so they're dead before their 
time, or bughouse from overwork and under- 
feeding, or they're in the almshouse. 

What a cruel, barbarous, thoughtless, 
wasteful, unorganized, higgledy-piggledy way 
todo! Truly did Prexy call it "the arener of 
life," where boys, our boys, whom mothers 
bore in deathly agony, whom fathers bade 
farewell to with a sharp pinch of the hand and 
“Don’t get discouraged," and ‘God bless 
you!" spoken with trembling lips, our sons, 
for whom we rise up early and so late take 
rest, for whom we plan so much and hope so 
much, are thrown to the lions, with only their 
bare and untaught hands to fend for them! 


"PERFECT LOFE CASTETH OUT FEAR" 


The Mother 


BY 


DION 


HE son of the house lay at the call 
of Death. 
It was the evening of the fourth 
day of the sickness, the room was 
hot, and the watchers were weary. 

The boy turned his head from side to side 
and moaned; he had moaned, but had not 
spoken, for three days. 

At last the father could bear the pain of 
this sight no longer, so he went out into the 
garden to breathe in the fresh air. 

And Death, who was waiting in the garden, 
came to meet him. 


* Who are you?” asked the father, knowing: 


well to whom he was speaking. 

“Thou knowest," Death replied. 
thou ready?" 

"Ready?" the father asked, the sweat 
breaking out on his forehead. 

“T must take a life from this house," said 
Death. 

“Then take me,” the father replied, “and 
leave my son, for I have watched him grow 
up straight as an arrow and as true. I have 
guarded him as the apple of my eye; he is 
my only son. I have set his face in the right 
way, and he shall walk cleanly. Take me, 
Death!” 

Death stretched out his hand and said, 
“Come!” 

Then the father felt the surge of life-blood 
in his veins, and suddenly was conscious of 
his great strength and his firmness, for he 
was still a man in the prime of life. 

He looked about him and saw the loved 
sights of his native place, the trees by the 
church, now wrapped in the mystery of twi- 
light; the square tower of the church cutting 
cleanly against the sky. Below him the 
river rolled, lapping the banks softly, all 
gray in the half-light, and by the river a fold 
of sheep. 
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All these things stirred his heart; until 
now he had not realized so much that he was 
alive as that he was living. 

Still Death held out his hand. 

The father struggled with his thoughts, 
but, as he hesitated, he grew weaker and the 
desire for life grew more strong. . 

Here, at his feet, was the garden he had 
planted; near by, the fields in which he had 
toiled. The flowers were folding themselves 
to sleep; it was very still, so still that every 
living sound came the more clearly to him. 
A long way off the shriek of an engine-whistle 
sounded; he knew the train it oetokened, the 
town to which it went—was he never to go 
there again? 

What was he to do? There was no answer 
to his inward prayer in all nature. 

Birds shifted in the trees and rustled the 
leaves into life—everything breathed the 
magic of life to him, the life he was called 
upon to give up. 

One of his horses kicked in the stable, and 
he made an involuntary movement in that 
direction—there was so much todo. Then his 
dog barked, and the sound cut him likea knife. 

“Art thou ready?” said Death. 

“No, no, I cannot come!" the father said, 
in a broken voice. 

Then he turned and went back into the 
house with a bowed head. 

Not daring to go again into the room 
where his son lay, he went up to his own 
room, and sat with a fierce joy, listening to 
his heart-beats in the dark. 

There were left in the sick-room the mother 
and the two sisters of the boy, and as the 
night crept on, the younger sister, tired with 
watching, went softly from the room into 
the garden. 

There she saw that Figure waiting, and 
knew that she was with Death. 


The Mother: By Dion Clayton Calthrop 


“I must take a life from this house!" said 
Death. 

“Spare my brother," the girl said, ina 
trembling voice; “spare him and take me. 
For he is my second self—we are everything 
to one another. He will remember me al- 
ways." 

“Come, then!" said Death, and he held 
out his hand. 

Then the young blood raced through the 
girl, and she fidgeted on her feet with the 
restless activity of youth, and she looked at 
the shrouded Figure, with the outstretched 
hand, in fear. 

She saw the stars above her, alive and 
blazing, not, as on some nights, cold, dead 
fires. She saw the tombs in the churchyard, 
pointing like white fingers. There, like sil- 
ver in the starlight, lay the river, the river on 
whose banks they had so often played. The 
little path that ran from the garden gate to 
the dairy showed clear—she knew and loved 
every curve of it. Down the path she ran 
every morning for the cream. 

Her life seemed very dear to her, and her 
heart went suddenly cold; then she turned 
quickly and went, sobbing, into the house. 

Later in the night the elder sister went 
into the garden, and there met Death. 

“T am waiting!" he said. 

“I will go with you," she said bravely. 
*] am strong; I can face you, for his sake. 
Together we have played, together read 
from the same book. I have taught him all 
I know out of my small store. I will go." 

Again Death put out his hand. 

Then the girl began to reason hastily with 
herself. She was on the brink of life; her 
life was not her own to give away. Already 
her courage oozed at the thought of her 
sacrifice. What of her lover? The dark 
mass of trees by the church, all purple black 
in the gloom of night, called to her of the 
secrets of their shadow; here her lover’s lips 
had met her own in that first kiss, the kiss 
that made life so precious. Here by her side 
was the rose tree from which she had plucked 
the red rose which had been her signal to 
him that she loved him when she dared not 
speak. 

The boy in there did not know of this keen 
joy of life, so he would not miss it. The very 
perfume of the garden spoke to her; sweet 
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clover, mignonette, carnations, roses, scent- 
ing the cool night air, came to her like little 
chains binding her to the earth she loved so well. 

Without a word she turned away, blinded 
with sorrowful tears, yet strong for her life. 

Last, in the early morning at daybreak, 
came the mother, after calling the others to 
watch. 

Tears had so stung her eyes that she did 
not at once see Death. 

* Ah," she cried, catching at her breast, 

“you have come for him!” 

*I have come," said Death, “for a life 
from this house!" 

Then the mother drew herself up, smiling. 
“I am ready,” she said simply. 

He put out his hand. 

“May I finish my task before I come to 
you?" she asked. 

“T shall be waiting,” he said. 

The mother went into the house and 
looked about it, seeing that it was in order. 

Then she put her books and her keys into 
her elder daughter's room. Last of all, she 
went into the room where her son lay and 
looked long on his face. Neither her husband 
nor her daughters dared to speak to her. As 
she looked at her boy, she saw him as a wee 
baby when they had first put him into her 
arms, and, even now, as she looked, a smile, 
ever so faint, flitted across his face. 

'Then she went out. 

‘The flowers were opening their sleepy 
faces, the cold wind of dawn blew stray curls 
of her hair over her forehead. She looked 
round, once, at the farm, the village, the 
church, at the house, and she thought of her 
husband—her daughters would see to all for 
her. Then she remembered—where was 
Death? 

No figure was in the garden, but, as she 
rubbed her eyes, One came up the path to 
the garden gate. 

“T am ready,” 
hand. 

The Figure put out à hand and took hers. 
* My brother has gone," he said. 

“And you?” she whispered. 

“I am Life!” 

She turned, with a quick movement, to 
the house. On the threshold was her hus- 
band. 

“Hush,” he said, “he is asleep.” 


she said, holding out her 
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J. A. MITCHELL 


OHN AMES MITCHELL is the editor 
of Life. He started Life in 1883— 
almost a generation ago. I have known 


Life ever since it started, and have- 


known its editor about six months longer than 
that, and I have meditated deeply at odd 
times, all these years, on the question whether 
Life lived and got along because of Mitchell 
or in spite of him. 

The answer is: both! Mitchell is a terrible 
load for a periodical to carry, but realizing 
that, long ago, he has managed to build a 
paper that is up to his weight. Life carries 
him handsomely. Any other paper would 
have foundered eons since. Ever since Life 
began, I have been assured from time to 
time that such a paper could not live; did 
not deserve to; wouldn't. But it is years 
since it has died. It did as good as die in the 
tecthing period, when it was nine or ten 
months old, but its teeth came through, and 
it got able to bite, and it has been biting 
something ever since. If it had died, I don't 
think Mitchell would have noticed. He 
would have kept on with it. He has very 
persistent habits and opinions, which is for- 
tunate as to his habits, which are good; but 
of debatable value as to his opinions, which 
are largely erroneous. 

He represents reaction. He was born in 
New York some time ago (before the Civil 
War) of Puritan stock from middle Massa- 
chusetts. I suspect that he was born to a 
ready-made reaction against Calvinism; if so, 
he bettered his birthright and went on re- 
acting with consequent damage to his sense 
of reverence. It is possible that he was a 
delicate child and obliged to take physic. At 
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Austin, 
George W. Coleman 


Samuel J. Crumbine, 


any rate he reacted finely on all regular 
modern medicine, as must be apparent to 
students of Life. Whether he had early edu- 
cation, and if not, why not, I have never 
learned, but he grew up in Massachusetts 
with a propensity toward drawing and archi- 
tecture, went to Exeter to school, became for 
a time a student in the Scientific School at 
Harvard, studied architecture in Boston, and 
then at the Beaux Arts in Paris, completing 
there doubtless his reaction on Puritanism. 
It is recorded that he practised architecture 
in Boston for six years, then reacted toward 
art, and studied drawing and painting in 
Paris for four years. Then coming to New 
York he set up as artist, illustrator, and 
writer, and three years later started Life. 
Life got along because it was started at 
about the right time, and because Mitchell 
was suited temperamentally, and by educa- 
tion and experience, to make Life, and be- 
cause he was obstinate and unwilling to 
admit that it was dead, and because he had 
reacted on conservatism. Also because he has 
sat up with Life, weck in and week out, for 
nearly thirty years like a mother with a baby. 
He has cared more for it than for money or 
self-advertisement. For the last he cares 
very little. He has a great gift of apprecia- 
tion of other men’s work, and that has helped 
to make him a remarkable editor, and espe- 
cially a remarkable art editor. It may have 
been noticed that his preliminary training in 
art of one kind or another lasted twelve 
years. That gave him, no doubt, the techni- 
cal ability and the taste to be the guide and 
educator of a long string of artists and illus- 
trators whose drawings he has bought since 
Life began. “Our constant benefactor,” one 
of them called him the other day, and with 
justice, because he has not only bought their 


JOHN AMES MITCHELL 


Editor of Life. Everything he does -editing, drawing, writing—is bold in expres- 
sion and has especial and individual distinction and humorous sense. Few editors 
are as independent and untrammeled. Few writers have such charm and distinction 
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pictures but showed them their faults, and 
how to correct them. 

And Mitchell is a writer, too. His recrea- 
tion is to write stories. He has published a 
good many books of them, all more or less suc- 
cessful. "Amos Judd" is the best known. 
Some of his other books are expressions of his 
sense of the inequity with which human aí- 
fairs are conducted. His sympathy with the 
under dog is constant and lively. He hates 
war and all the forms of oppression, disbe- 
lieves in vaccination and all the serum cures, 
and in all the provision for that sort of 
medical research. He calls the Rockefeller 
Institute the “Chamber of Horrors,” and is 
an active anti-vivisectionist, which makes 
seventeen out of eighteen of his readers mad, 
and keeps his paper out of twenty-five 
thousand doctors' offices where it is needed to 
cheer the waiting patients. If Mitchell had 
spent twelve years studying medicine instead 
of art, he might not have had these heretical 
views about doctors and their trade, but in 
that case he might have reacted on art and be 
working now to get granite pantlettes on Bar- 
nard's new statues on the Pennsylvania State 
House. So perhaps it is best as it is. 

Though troublesome in his views, he is very 
tolerant of opinions contrary to his own, and 
is always ready to give space in Life to the 
expression of them, if the advertising pres- 
sure is not too great. 

I do not know any paper more independent 
than Mr. Mitchell’s Life, nor any in which 
business interests meddle less with what goes 
into the paper. When Life is wrong, it is 
wrong because it knows no better, and not 
because its editor sees any kind of profit in 
being wrong, or in taking the safe side of 
anything. EDWARD S. MARTIN. 


MARY AUSTIN 


UT in the great Southwest they say 
that the desert "gets" those who 
live there long enough, and they 
illustrate themselves the truth of 

that saying. They say, but they stay; they 
cannot come away. 

"No reminders will fend men from its 
trails," says Mary Austin in her “Lost Bor- 
ders." And she thinks the reason is that 
"there is something incomprehensible to the 
man-mind in the concurrence of death and 
beauty. Shall the tender opal mist betray 
you? the airy depth of mountain blueness; the 
blazonry of painted, mud-scarred buttes; the 
far peaks molten with the alpen glow, cooled 


by the rising of the velvet, violet twilight 
tide, and the leagues and leagues of stars? As 
easy for à man to believe that a beautiful 
woman can be cruel." 

That's the desert. Mary Austin got it. 
It didn't get her, and she explains that, too. 

“Mind you,” she says, “it is men who go 
mostly into the desert, who love it past all 
reasonableness, slack their ambitions, cast off 
old usages, neglect their families because of 
the pulse of a life laid bare to its thews and 
sinews. Their women hate the life like the 
land." 

This they deny out there. I've heard them 
say that the desert did get Mary Austin; that 
what she calls the “mark of the land,” is cut 
in her own soul; and that after London, Paris 
and New York, she will have to come back. 
And something she said recently about these 
“lonely, desert, city places," points that way. 
But this may mean no more than that, as she 
saw the whole world and the fulness thereof 
in the Mohave, so now she sees the desert and 
all the emptiness thereof in the town. New 
York “gets” one, too, in time, especially 
women. 

No matter now how this turns out, how- 
ever, there is no denial out there that this 
woman knows and shows the desert. On the 
contrary, when the tourist steps, eye-sore, 
parched and disappointed, from his train, the 
contented inhabitants offer him her books. 
These tell their tale, and it's the story of a 
people who feel and who love the romance in 
the few, commonplace facts of a very charm- 
ing, but very monotonous life. It's poetry, 
her prose is; it's the poetry of life, of life lived 
to-day; conscious, beautiful poetry. That's 
what gets them out there, and that's what 
Mary Austin got. 

And it is one of the marvels of the desert 
that she did get it; a marvel with a common- 
place explanation. She was one of those 
many little middle Western girls who wanted 
to write, so she wrote. She was born in 
Carlinville, Ill., a Methodist center for hogs 
and corn, and she wrote there. “Rubbish” 
they called it, and they sometimes called her 
a liar. But the reason they called her that 
was because, being brought up (like you and 
me) not to see, not to hear and especially not 
to say such things, she saw and she heard 
and she told marvelous “stories” about such 
things as happen on the prairie of hogs and 
corn. In other words, she hit upon the 
secret of literary success. Her hungry mind 
seized upon the life about her and she saw 
and she wrote the romance that is in all life. 
She is making a novel now of that stuff. L 
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MARY AUSTIN 
A writer of unusual gifts and unusual experience. Mrs. Austin lived among the 
Indians in the Nevada desert. Out of this life she wrote “ The Land of Little Rain ” 
and other books, as well as “ The Arrow Maker," a play produced last season at the 
New Theatre in New York 


SAMUEL J. 


Secretary of the Kansas State Board of Health. 
through to great success a number of important campaigns. 
of the “Swat the Fly!” 


Well, that’s how she got the desert. Yearn- 
ing for the great world, she was taken to Cali- 
fornia at nineteen by her family, which set- 
tled at Tejon Pass, on the edge of the Mohave 
desert. There she married, and her husband 
took her deeper in, to Lone Pine. There was 
work to do, and they did it. Mrs. Austin 
worked “like an Indian woman,” she says: 
house-work, gardening, and she taught school. 
Also she studied and she wrote. There was 
nothing to write about; that is to say, there 
was nothing to write about that was like any- 
thing that had ever been written. So she 
wrote what had never been written. She 
wrote the desert. 

“I wrote for the great world outside," she 
says, “and I kept in touch with it. There 
were no papers, no news, no books, no theatre, 
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CRUMBINE 
Dr. Crumbine has started and carried 
He is famous as the originator 


movement 


no music, but—by a sub-sense of some sort, 
I moved as the world moved.” 

Once, as a teacher, she drafted a new plan 
for teaching which was accepted in Cali- 
fornia, and, by and by, it developed that this 
same plan had been thought of and adopted 
“outside.” She has other marvelous stories 
to prove her sub-sense. But there’s another 
explanation. 

Mary Austin, having nothing else to study, 
studied the desert, its form, its weather, its 
lights, its plants. “I saw that the shadow of 
sage brush was a dark tawny color,” she says, 
"the rabbit bush was blue. I painted them 
to make sure." She rode and tramped about 
everywhere and she “saw the coyote look up 
to see where buzzards were going, for a sign 
of food.” And then there were men and 


CORNELIUS McGILLICUDDY 


Manager of the Philadelphia American League baseball team. 


who has won high place in the baseball world. 


(CONNIE MACK) 
A “clean” and square man, 
A great student of men, and a master 


of the game of baseball 


women: miners, herders, storekeepers, gam- 
blers, Indians, wives, daughters and people. 
“T asked them everything that I had the 
courage to know,” she says, “and,” after a 
pause, she added “I am without fear." She 
put the land into “The Land of Little Rain," 
the land, and the plants, and theshadows. She 
put the animals and the animal-like men into 
“The Flock." The Indians are in “The 
Basket Women." And the rest of us are in 

Lost Borders." And, taken all together— 


— these and her play and her novels—they 


contain knowledge and religion, nature and 
human nature; they contain all the plain 
facts of the desert, but so understood—with 
such sympathy and such comprehension— 
that they are life and the poetry of life 
anywhere. LINCOLN STEFFENS. 


SAMUEL J. CRUMBINE 


FEW years ago there occurred a va- 

cancy in the Kansas State Board of 

Health and a new secretary was to 

be looked up. By some providen- 

tial intervention he was discovered in the 

person of a little bald-headed doctor from 

Pennsylvania who had been practising for 

several years away out at Dodge City, a town 

ignorantly supposed by many to be the jump- 

ing-off place. His name was Samuel J. Crum- 

bine. Heis only forty-seven years old, but 

because they love him about two-thirds of the 

Kansas people have come to speak of him 
as “OP Doc Crumbine." 

Crumbine had long realized the ravages 
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made on human life by tuberculosis, and the 
prevalent deplorable ignorance of its nature, 
causes, prevention and treatment. Heat once 
set about gathering all available information 
on these points, printed it in concise, intelligi- 
ble bulletin form and in various ways had it 
thoroughly distributed, while he secured a 
law requiring that all tuberculous cases in 
Kansas be reported to his office. Each case 
is at once looked up and personal counsel 
given as to the importance of abundant fresh 
air, proper diet, cleanliness, general hygiene 
and sanitary disposal of human wastes. 

In one or another section of the State there 
used to be outbreaks of typhoid, readily 
traceable in towns to polluted water supply 
obtained from streams into which sewerage 
was discharged. Crumbine pressed this situa- 
tion on the attention of the lawgivers, and 
when they adjourned they left a strict statute 
requiring such adjustment of old and new 
sewer systems as would insure townspeople 
against having to drink typhoid-poisoned 
water. 

He thoroughly realized that the common 
house fly was a distributor of innumerable 
filth and loathsome disease germs in its move- 
ments from garbage piles, cesspools and 


stables to sick rooms and exposed food sup- 


plies, and proceeded to inaugurate his famous 
“Swat the Fly” campaign in which every- 
body has joined until in Kansas the fly, like 
the dispenser of strong drink, is an outlaw and 
a fugitive. 

The National pure-food laws proving 
wholly insufficient to protect his public from 
food and drug adulterations and short weights 

- the doctor prepared a bill for stringent regula- 

tions against these fraudulent practices and 
providing for a corps of inspectors and ana- 
lysts to traverse the State and inspect hotels, 
cafés, bakeries, dining cars, milk depots, gro- 
cery stores, meat markets, mills and scales, 
analyze suspected foods and proprietary med- 
icines, condemn the fraudulent or unwhole- 
some and punish the violators of the bill's 
provisions. This speedily became law, result- 
ing in constant surveillance, full weights 
and measures, food without filth or adulter- 
ations, and a continuous clean-up. 

Loathsome diseases and diphtheria were 
known to be spread by the use of the common 
drinking cup in school houses, hotels, railroad 
trains and similar public places. Crumbine 
lifted his mace and the common cup dis- 
appeared. Now, in such places the indi- 
vidual provides his own cup or goes without. 

What is here related of this quiet, soft- 
spoken man is indicative of the wholesome 
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service a capable, conscientious official can 
render if he has his cause at heart. Such is 
this unpretentious, modest, tireless, intelli- 
gent Secretary Crumbine, who in his lines has 
pushed his State forward a hundred years in 
half a decade. F. D. COBURN. 


CONNIE MACK 
ORNELIUS McGILLICUDDY, 
manager of the Philadelphia Amer- 
ican League Baseball team, is a 
practical psychologist. (Connie is 
short for Cornelius; McGillicuddy is long 
for Mack.) 

During the world's series between Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, there were a number of 
baseball know-alls who insisted that a cer- 
tain Philadelphia "'spitball" pitcher ought to 
be put in the box. But Cornelius McGilli- 
cuddy shook his head and kept to his own 
plan of winning the all-important series with 
the Indian, Bender, and Jack Coombs, “the 
ironman.” Of the "spitball" pitcher he said: 

“If he would go to the mound, dead sure in 
his head that he was going to beat 'em, why— 
there would be nothing to it. He would mow 
them down one, two, three. But he'd never 
face the Cubs in that spirit, no matter what 
I said to him. He would be aíraid of 'em. 
First ball pitched, he would be wild as a 
hawk. He would pass a couple of men, hit 
the next man, and then cut the plate to get 
the ball over. The batter would slam out a 
two-bagger, and before I could yank out my 
pitcher, the game would be lost. Why— 
when there’s nothing at stake, that man 
pitches championship ball; but when a cham- 
pionship is at stake, he’s like a young bush- 
leaguer, performing, for the first time, in big 
league company. Never that man in a 
world series!" 

Each player is sized up by Cornelius Mc- 
Gillicuddy, especially as to disposition and 
temperament, which affect his dexterity in 
different situations. Another example: 

Few baseball “fans” know that Bender, 
the Indian, who did so much to win the 
American League pennant, pitched the season 
through for a yearly salary of about two thou- 
sand dollars—a beggarly wage for so luminous 
a “star.” This is how it happened—more 
practical psychology. In the season of 1908 
Bender did very poor work, and in the spring 
of 1909, conscious of his shortcomings, he an- 
nounced to the sporting writers that he was 
to quit baseball and become a road salesman. 
Seeing the report in the newspapers, Professor 
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McGillicuddy wrote Bender a pleasant letter 
of congratulation, thanking him for his serv- 
ices to the Athletics, and wishing him all 
good luck in his new undertaking. Merely to 
comply with the rules of the league, a con- 
tract for the new season was inclosed, calling 
for a salary of about two thousand dollars, 
which was much less than the Indian had 
received in the preceding season. Within an 
hour of the receipt of this communication, 
Bender hurried into the offices of the Phila- 
delphia club and said: 

“That was all a joke about my quitting 
baseball, Connie. I've got to earn my living 
pitching ball." 

Cornelius McGillicuddy nodded, with no 
show of enthusiasm; and then said: “That 
was your real contract, you know. I can't 
afford to pay you any more money for the 
class of ball you pitched last season. Now— 
I don't say that's all you'll get. What you 
get depends entirely on you. The better your 
pitching, the bigger your salary—a bonus to 
be paid at the end of the season, if you've 
earned it." 

The Indian agreed, saying: “ You've always 
treated me fair and square, Connie. I know 
you'll do the right thing by me.” 

Bender pitched good ball in 1909, and at 
the season's close received a large bonus. 
* had intended to give him just what he 
got in 1908,” said Connie Mack, “but I 
still felt mean about it, so I added an extra 
hundred." Then came the time to sign up 
the players for the next season. Cornelius 
McGillicuddy was perplexed. If he gave 
Bender a contract for the full amount of his 
salary for 1909, would he pitch good ball, or 
would he “lay down’’? Professor McGilli- 
cuddy applied his pragmatic psychology. 

“You see, Chief, I rather like that contract 
we had last season,” said Professor McGilli- 
cuddy to the Indian. ‘‘Why—it worked out 
mighty well. You pitched grand ball. And 
—why—I'm superstitious. I'm afraid if we 
change it, you won't be in such great form. 
Can't help being superstitious. | Why—I 
guess it's my nature." 

“All right, Connie," said Bender. “I’m 
not afraid you won't treat me right. Give me 
a blank contract; I'll sign it, and you can 
write in any salary you like." Which was 
done; salary exactly the same as in the 1909 
contract. All because Connie Mack is su- 
perstitious—and because Cornelius McGilli- 
cuddy is a pragmatist. 

The Indian, Bender, pitched remarkable 
balllast season. He won the first game of the 
world's series, giving his team the “jump” on 
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the Cubs. In addition to his share of the gate 
receipts of that series, he received from the 
Philadelphia club $4,000 by way of salary. 

Exit Cornelius McGillicuddy; enter now 
Connie Mack, manager of the Athletics, who 
can scent latent baseball skill in what other 
managers see only a mop of hair, clumsy feet 
and an erring “wing.” His "finds" alone 
have made him famous. Even the great 
Christy Mathewson was signed by Connie 
Mack to his first major-league contract, and 
“jumped” to the New York Giants! 

As business manager of the Philadelphia 
American League Baseball Club, in which he 
owns a one fourth interest, Connie Mack is 
equally successful. Parenthetically, he does 
not pay the “poorest salaries in either league," 
as has been charged. His annual appropria- 
tion for players’ wages is as large as that of 
any club in the American or National League. 
But a considerable part of this amount is paid 
to the “temperamental” player as a bonus. 

To catalogue his virtues would be displeas- 
ing to the man Mack. No one can be in his 
company long, however, without realizing 
that he is clean as a hound's tooth. In the 
vernacular, he is “some example" for the 
twenty or twenty-two ball players under 
his charge. HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM. 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN 


NY winter Sunday night in Boston 
you can see a long double line of 
people stretching around three sides 
of a great block on Beacon Hill, even 

when a raw New England wind is searching 
your marrow. They are waiting for the doors 
of Ford Hall to open, for the 1,200 seats are 
free to all, and must be earned by waiting. 
The speaking does not begin till eight o'clock, 
but when the doors open at seven, the place 
is usually filled in a few minutes. When 
speaking from the platform I have seen some 
of the hundreds who had been turned away 
still pressing their faces against the glass of 
the outside door, hoping for standing room. 
It gave me a creepy sensation, as if I were a 
privileged saint in a limited heaven, and the 
lost souls in the outer darkness were staring in 
and envying me. 

These people are hungry for scientific facts 
and red-blooded moral truth. The speaker 
talks for an hour; then the people question 
him for another hour, as thirsty as absorbent 
cotton. But they want vitality in their in- 
formation, and sincerity, human sympathy, 
and democracy in the speaker. If he has 
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GEORGE W. COLI AN 


X Boston business man who has developed the "Ford Hall Meetings” of his city 
into one of the most remarkable institutions in the community life. ‘These meetings 
are something of a reminder of the old Faneuil Hall gatherings in Boston 
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these, he can say what he likes and get an 
honest hearing. 

In three years’ time this new Faneuil Hall 
has become one of the most remarkable in- 
stitutions in Boston life. At the center of it 
you will find George W. Coleman. He con- 
ceived the thing. He coaxed a somewhat 
conservative body of Baptist officials to per- 
mit this use of a great religious trust fund. 
He has nursed the undertaking through its 
feeble beginnings and defended it against 
attacks. He has shaped its spirit until now 
it is felt by many to be a sort of revelation of 
the higher life that is taking shape in the race. 
He has the face of an artist and the incisive 
speech of a business man. He rules the do- 
ings with the kind of despotism that an Amer- 
ican crowd loves, fair, considerate, and relent- 
less; now patiently helping a Russian tongue 
to state a big question in English, now de- 
capitating an insistent crank with a swift 
gesture of the hand. 

George Coleman is to me a prophecy of 


what an executive genius will be and do when, 


we get a real democracy. 

Outwardly his rise in life has been like that 
of thousands of Americans. His parents were 
in moderate circumstances and his formal 
education had to stop with the Boston Eng- 
lish high school and a Franklin medal. His 
longing was to go to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and discover a cheap re- 
duction of aluminum. Instead the boy went 
to work on a trade paper at $2 a week. 
He has stayed in the vicinity of printer’s ink 
ever since, as assistant editor, business man- 
ager, advertising manager, publisher, steadily 
rising in salary and reputation, but with big 
unsatisfied ambitions inside of him. Since 
November, 1910, he has been director of pub- 
licity for the W. H. McElwain Company of 
Boston, one of the largest shoe manufacturing 
concerns in the country. 

The distinctive thing about the man is that 
he has not made big money, and does not 
intend to. He has the organizing ability 
which is the modern outfit of the great money- 
maker. To handle and drive and expand a 
big human machine is a trained instinct with 
him, and he loves that job. When he was 
quite a young man, Boston witnessed the 
biggest convention that ever met there, and 
those on the inside knew that Coleman was 
the engineer that made those wheels go'round. 

Necessity harnessed him into business life, 
but his spirit has never been sucked up and 
assimilated by the spirit of business life. His 
youthful dreams were all of public service, 


scientific discovery, and authorship. He loves 
the chances of achievement and service that 
business life offers, but he hates the pushing 
covetousness that seems inseparable from 
business life as it is now organized. 

His purpose all along has been to get out of 
business in middle life and put in his ripest 
years as a free lance for God and the people. 
That is the coming idea for men of executive 
ability. The old idea has been to make your 
pile, and then spend the rest of your days in 
idleness, ruining yourself and others, or else 
to go on making more moncy, and still more 
money, until you drop in the harness. It is 
all so barbaric and so lacking in imagination 
and fun. On the other hand there can be no 
finer sport for a man of religious temper than 
to use his trained intellect and his knowledge 
of affairs in fighting the devil and helping the 
people get their hands untied. Mr. Brandeis 
and Mr. Joseph Fels seem to be following this 
plan, and are fast becoming national figures. 
It is a clear road to fame and one on which the 
automobile traffic is not so heavy as to annoy 
the traveler. 

That sort of life has been Coleman’s hope 
all these years. But he had no clear idea 
into what form of service he was to turn his 
energies. He had a call, but no mission. 
Repeated offers of large positions in national 
religious societies had no strong attraction for 
him. For ten years he was a restless man, 
discontented because he had not yet found 
his life job. 

He found it about five years ago, when he 
dropped into one of Sprague Smith's meetings 
at Cooper Union in New York. The spirit of 
the new democracy which is now stirring in 
the hearts of the people came over him there, 
and united with the older religious idealism in 
him to make him a new man. He immedi- 
ately began to work for a duplication of the 
Cooper Union meetings in Boston. The 
Ford Hall meetings are the result, but they 
are no mere duplication. 

With other friends he also created the 
Sagamore Sociological Conference. Since 
1907 about 150 men and women who are 
actively interested in constructive social work 
gather for three days at the end of June at 
Sagamore Beach, Mass., as the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Coleman. These meetings are 
characterized by the same combination of 
freedom and fraternity as Ford Hall, and 
here too it is the personality of George Cole- 
man which makes it possible to handle high- 
power explosives with perfect safety. 

WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH., 


THE TARIFF IN OUR TIMES 


TESTING THE TARIFF 
BY MORAL EFFECTS 


Are men better or worse for it? 


What does it make 


for, in the main, callousness or gentleness, 
greed or unselfishness? 


BY 


IDA M. TARBELL 


AUTHOR OF 


HE happiness and stability of the 
peoples of this earth have always 
been in strict accord with their 
morality—not a morality made up 

of rules and traditions, of do's and don'ts, 
but that living force which pervades the 
world of men like an ether, the only atmos- 
phere in which self-respect can flourish, and 
in which the rights and happiness of the other 
man are as sacred as your own. Emerson 
saw this force everywhere, “like children, like 
grass"; yet, sadly enough, “like children, like 
grass,” its essentiality is often ignored. Men 
try to construct systems and work out plans 
in defiance of it, only to see them destroyed; 
they try to live without it, only to die. 
Activities that ask toll of our inner honor and 
crowd our fellow-men, that do not contribute 
to the general goodness and soundness of life 
and things, are like men trying to live without 
a full measure of oxygen—they cannot endure. 
Every practice, law, system of religion, 
government or society must be finally sifted 
down to this: Is it moral—are men better or 
worse for it? What docs it make for, in the 
main, callousness or gentleness, greed or un- 
selfishness? Are men because of it more eager 
for freedom of mind and joy of heart or 
are they more eager for gain and material 
comfort? There you have the final test for 
kings and captains of industry, for armies 
and factories, for laws and social dicta. 
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The troubled face of to-day is chiefly due 
to the realization that so much of our achieve- 
ment does not stand the morality test —does 
not make the right kind of men. Here is 
where the trust as we know it fails. A Standard 
Oil Company violates a man’s self-respect and 
outrages the rights of the other man. The 
harsh judgment of the world is due to that. 
The gathering into a few hands of what na- 
ture made for all, weakens equally the sense 
of justice in the individual and limits the 
natural freedom of his fellow, and doing so 
must cease. Here, too, is the final case against 
what many struggle to sanction by calling it 
the American doctrine—the doctrine of pro- 
tection. Aswe know it, it operatesin defiance, 
and often in contempt, of the imperative 
moral demand that all human activities im- 
prove, not injure, those concerned, that men 
be better, not worse, for them. 


The Tenderfoot in a Lobby 


The history of protection in this country 
is one long story of injured manhood. Tap 
it at any point, and you find it encouraging 
weak, base human traits—self-interest, self- 
deception, indifference to the claims of others. 
Take the classes chiefly involved in making a 
tariff bill—the suppliants for protection and 
the legislators who grant it. We have seen in 
previous articles how they work, the ends 
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they seek, the methods they employ. What 
kind of men does this make of them? To 
begin with, it destroys their self-respect. No 
man can carry on the kind of lobbying done 
in Washington and not lose finally the ability 
to blush for himself. In the contest over the 
Payne tariff bill I watched the struggle of a 
group of men new to the work, to get a duty 
on their product. They left their business 
at home to keep up in Washington for many 
weeks a large and active lobby. "They lived 
at the best hotels and entertained royally. 
They sought from all over the country the aid 
of persons in all kinds of professions, and of all 
grades of character and intelligence, and 
for what? On the chance that through them 
they might for a few moments secure an 
interview with this or that Senator or Repre- 
sentative whose support they hoped to win. 
It was new work for them. "They had spent 
their lives at home attending to their own 
enterprises. There, they were aggressive, out- 
spoken, sure of themselves. Here, they be- 
came suddenly obsequious, fluttered, chary 
ofspeech. Their days were spent in scurrying 
around, in concocting petty schemes for get- 
ting at men, in marshaling motley delega- 
tions of individuals who should have been at 
home at work, before Senators who gave them 
a hurried hand and as often as not answered 
their supplication with a curt“ Not interested. 
My State does not produce the article." 
These gentlemen, so keen in their own busi- 
ness, such admirable judges of men, in one 
case employed a second-rate lobbyist on a 
good salary, a man whom they would not 
have allowed in their home offices for a day. 
It seemed as if their common sense as well as 
their self-respect was shattered by their task. 


Tbe Experienced Hand 


My friends did not get what they wanted, 
but they saw many others with cases less 
strong than theirs, from the protection stand- 
point, secure the duties they asked with little 
apparent effort. They saw absurd and un- 
just discriminations like those in the wool 
schedule perpetrated, tricks like those on the 
higher grades of cotton put through, and all 
done by a Congress which had full knowledge 
of the true nature of the discriminations and 
the tricks. They were too intelligent not to 
see the reason for their failure in the presence 
of such successes. They found it in the long- 
standing, compact organizations which the 
various interests had developed, in the paid 
agents which they kept in Washington—often 
in confidential relation with Senators and 
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committees—in the political power which the 
suppliants wielded at home. "They saw that 
if they were to succeed in the future they 
must add a political department to their 
business organization. Not only that, but 
that they must ally themselves with the great 
wool and woolen combine, which, as Mr. Al- 
drich has told us, is the "crucial schedule," 
the “very citadel of protection." 

Now, it is not possible for a man to do the 
kind of work they did without a sacrifice of 
self-respect; moreover, it is not possible for a 
man to do the kind of thing they saw to be 
necessary to success without sacrificing his 
respect for the Congress of the United States. 
An honest man with only a fair notion of 
what Democracy means must be shocked by 
the idea of running his business through 
Congress, and yet this is exactly what our 
old friend William Whitman has done for 
forty years. Never have his activities been. 
described so well as they were some ten 
years ago by Mr. Moorfield Storey, of 
Boston, in a trial to which we had occasion 
to refer in the November (1910) issue of 
this magazine.* 


Running One's Business Through 
Congress 


In the course of this trial Mr. Storey had 
secured by order of the court the correspon- 
dence Mr. Whitman carried on with Wash- 
ington during the making of the Dingley tar- 
itf bill. He was fresh from the summary his 
assistants had made for him, and this is what 
he had to say. It is a wonderful picture of 
what American business men in many highly 
protected industries have come to be and 
to do. 

“Mr. Whitman,” said Mr. Storey, “belongs 
to that class of men who undertake to run 
their business through Congress. He is the 
President of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, whose business it is to 
prevent hostile legislation and to secure legis- 
lation favorable for the business he is engaged 
in. They are the men who, like Mr. Whit- 
man, contribute liberally to the campaign 

* In this same article ( page 54) I quoted Mr. Storey as 
having said to his client, Frank P. Bennett, when the Whit- 
man correspondence was put into his hands: “My God, Ben- 
nett, don't take the letters to Lodge." Mr. Bennett had used 
these words in giving me a verbal account of the trial. Scon 
after the article appeared, Mr. Storey wrote me that he had 
never made the remark which I had quoted; that so far as he 
knew there were no letters to or from Mr. Lodge in Mr. 
Whitman's file. On further inquiry, I found that the remark 
which I had quoted from Mr. Bennett was evidently based 
on the fact that references were found to Mr. Lodge in tbe 
letters which had passed between Mr. Whitman and Mr. 
North, and that the judge before whom the case was being 
tried had asked that these passages should not be put into 


the case, and that in deference to his request this was not 
done. 
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fund of the winning party, and, having done 
so, go to Washington and place their repre- 
sentative there as the solitary man who is 
admitted to the private conferences of the 
committee that frames the law. We have 
the letter here, which was read this morning, 
in which Mr. North (the ‘solitary man’) 
writes: ‘I am the only man who is permitted 
to be present at the private conferences of 
this committee.’ My friend has described 
the ideal legislator. What think you of that 
condition of things which makes it possible, 
when a committee is framing a law which is 
to tax you, tax me, tax every human being in 
this country for the clothes that he wears, for 
the representative of the person who is to 
profit by that tax alone to be present at the 
private sessions of that committee, to put in 
this and put in that, and keep out this and 
keep out that, and, in fact, legislate? You 
heard the letters read this morning. ‘What- 
ever Mr. North says, we do,’ says Congress- 
man Russell of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee; ‘North says put this in, and we put it 
in; North says leave this out, and we lcave 
it out.’ ‘Senator Aldrich has left the whole 
thing to me; now he is away there is nobody 
who attends to the matter,’ says Mr. North. 
And Mr. Whitman, who is the representative 
of a great variety of interests, because this 
Association of Wool Manufacturers contains 
spinners and weavers, men who are making 
tops, men who are buying tops, writes to Mr. 
North: ‘I look to you, Mr. North, to look out 
after my interest. The interests of the Arling- 
ton Mills must not be disregarded.’ And Mr. 
Aldrich is quoted as saying: ‘I don’t suppose 
this tariff is going to last long because the 
rates are so high, but I am perfectly willing 
that the wool manufacturers should have all 
that there is in it, and that the tail shall go 
with the hide.’” 

Such activities as these are not only fatal 
to respect both for self and for Congress, but 
they make a coward of a man. In that acute 
character sketch of Mr. Kipling, “The Amer- 
ican,” is this stanza: 

Calm-eyed he scoffs at sword and crown, 
Or panic-blinded stabs and stays: 
Blatant he bids the world bow down, 
Or cringing begs a crumb of praise. 

Here you have a hint of a strain that is in 
every tariff suppliant. Take this episode of 
the last tariff hearings. A sheep man from 
the West was before the committee—a stal- 
wart handsome fellow whom one instantly 
knew would brave any natural or physical 
danger life could offer—a man whom you 
would trust to the last; and this man had left 
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his business at home to come to Washington 
to beg for higher duties on wool. His defense 
was not unlike that which Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller made at his last public appearance. It 
was that, since this business was carried on 
at a great risk, he was justified in seeking and 
keeping advantages over competitors. This 
stalwart sheep man pleaded that his business 
was so full of dangers that he should be pro- 
tected by the public. 


The Dangers of Sheep Raising 


Now Mr. Champ Clark happened to know 
something about sheep raising and he quizzed 
the young man. ‘When did you go into the 
sheep business?" he asked him. “In 1894,” 
was the answer. “The worst sheep year," 
commented Mr. Clark, “according to all 
these sheep men who have been here, and sheep 
women, too, that has struck the country in 
the memory of the ‘oldest inhabitants.’” 

“And how much money did you invest?” 
“$960,” was the answer. “And how much 
are you worth now?" “$100,000.” “I 
congratulate you,” said Mr. Clark. “But,” 
argued the witness, “think of the trials and 
hardships that I have had to contend with.” 
Mr. Clark was not moved by the plea. “Of 
course you underwent hardships,” he said. 
* So do adventurous and ambitious people in 
any business. You were a farmer in Kansas 
before going into the sheep business, were you 
not?" “Yes,” the witness replied. ‘Now, I 
want you to tell me, on your honor as a man, 
if it is any more dangerous to raise sheep in 
the Rocky Mountain country than it is to 
drive four mules to a gang plow in Kan- 
sas?’’ The witness was forced to admit that 
it was not. 

The man who fears wil do more than 
sacrifice self-respect—will lose more than his 
sense of the dignity and the importance of the 
Congress of the United States; the chances 
are that he will not hesitate to employ the 
most questionable pressure to get his way. 
One of the significant episodes in the con- 
troversy which followed the changes in the 
cotton schedule made in the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill was a frank and detailed protest 
against the methods employed by one of 
the most suceessful cotton manufacturers in 
the country, Walter H. Langshaw of New 
Bedford, Mass. Mr. Langshaw is one of the 
few cotton men now in the country who has 
advanced from mill hand to mill owner. He 
came to this country soon after the civil war 
when but five or six years old. He was a 
bobbin-boy under Wiliam Whitman. He 
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worked in the mills of Senator Lippitt. He 
fought his way slowly up through weave 
rooms to a foreman's place in a New Bedford 
mill. He saved and bought a little stock. A 
raid on the mills in which he was interested 
aroused him. He exercised his rights as a 
minority stockholder, so ably that he ob- 
tained control of the mill. 
Whitman's one-time bobbin boy has built up 
the Dartmouth Mills of New Bedíord into 
which some $4,000,000 have gone. The aver- 
age annual dividend on the common stock of 
this mill in the five-year period 1905-9 was 
38 per cent. Besides this a stock dividend 
of 100 per cent. was declared in 1909. 

Why should Mr. Langshaw, with such a 
record and believing protection necessary to 
cotton manufacturers, revolt against the great 
organizations which are supposed to look 
' after the interests of his business, the Ark- 
wright Club and the Home Market Club? 
Because his experience has led him to believe 
that the methods of tariff legislation these 
clubs have been employing are contrary to 
sound business principles and tosound morals. 
Mr. Langshaw has not, hesitated to say in 
print that to his mind the methods employed 
have made of the tariff “a moral issue and a 
vital one." The experiences which have led 
him to this conclusion began as far back as 
1896. He was going through a mill with a 
prominent member of the Home Market 
Club. It was at a moment when there was 
a small, a very small, agitation for a duty on 
Egyptian cotton. ‘What is the good of such 
a duty?" Mr. Langshaw asked; “we use only 
a little of it, and the foreign manufacturer 
would have an advantage over us if we had 
to pay duty." And what was the reply, “It 
will help us to get the Southern vote!” The idea 
of conducting his business according to the 
Southern vote was too much for Mr. Lang- 
shaw's common sense, perhaps for his sense of 
humor. He began to watch the Home Mar- 
ket Club. i 


An Interesting Correspondence 


In 1909 when panic struck the stand-pat 
cotton and wool clubs of New England at the 
commotion their rather stupid tariff campaign 
had aroused, Mr. Langshaw kept quiet and 
waited to see what would be done. Finally he 
was approached by a press agent of the Ark- 
wright Club, who asked for a contribution. 
He hesitated but was assured that they pro- 
posed to publish a series of "educational ar- 
ticles” in defense of protection—a proper 
work as he looked at it. He subscribed for 
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his mills at a rate per spindle which, if fol- 
lowed by other manufacturers, must have 
netted the Arkwright Club fund some 
$25,000. But Mr. Langshaw saw nothing of 
the “educational articles.” Finally he wrote 
to headquarters. “It has occurred to me to 
write to you for information as to the total 
sum of money collected; what has been the 
expense to date; what work has been done, 
and submit me data showing the character of 
the work,” and here is the answer: “In reply 
to your letter of September 21st, I would say 
that from public statements which you have 
recently made, it seems to those who have 
been interested in the effort to diffuse correct 
information in regard to the tariff and its effects, 
that you are no longer in sympathy with that 
movement. Under these circumstances, those 
who are interested in the movement are of the 
opinion that it would not be proper to expend 
your subscription for the purposes which you 
no longer desire to promote, and I, therefore, 
return the amount of your subscription. Very 
truly yours, Edward Stanwood.” 

Mr. Langshaw put this refusal to account 
for funds with the more or less badly con- 
cealed activities of the woolen and cotton 
people in Washington and in New England 
and replied to Mr. Stanwood: “The only 
interpretation which I can put on the refusal 
to give the information is that the money is 
used for purposes which will not bear the 
scrutiny of the public or of many of those 
who have contributed." At the same time he 
declared that in his judgment such a pro- 
cedure was a capital offense against morals 
and democracy, and he ended his protest with 
this declaration: “If this country is to prove 
to the world that democracy is a success and 
that a government for and by the people is 
for the betterment of mankind, it is absolutely 
essential that the individual should have a 
full and free opportunity to express his opin- 
ions and work for their application with due 
regard to the law.” 

That Mr. Langshaw had substantial ground 
for his conclusions that the money gathered was 
being used improperly, anyone familiar with 
the 1909 campaign of certain wool and cotton 
interests to prevent downward tariff revision, 
must be convinced. The insistant reports of 
offers of money to journalists, either to pub- 
lish what the wool and cotton clique wanted 
said or to suppress what they did not want 
said, the activity of the wool people in the 
matter of the second-class mail, these are all. 
in line with Mr. Langshaw’s experiences. So 
is the position the defenders of the wool 
schedule have openly taken in regard to 
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criticisms of their duties. They profess to be- 
lieve these criticisms are purely commercial. 
“We would not like to unsettle a belief that 
is so useful in your business,” is a comment I 
recently saw in a protesting letter from a 
woolen manufacturer to one of the ablest and 
fairest minded editorial writers we have in 
this country. The gentleman seemed unable 
to understand that ideas are not always 
shaped to suit the counting room. Many of 
the leading woolen manufacturers share this 
opinion. Ata great meeting of the National 
Association of the American Woolen Manu- 
facturers, held in Washington in February, 
the charge was made openly by Charles H. 
Harding, of Philadelphia, that the popular 
feeling against Schedule K was being worked 
up. *I know, personally," said Mr. Hard- 
ing, “that we have been approached by two 
advertising concerns with the offer that if 
$200,000 was forthcoming from manufacturers 
of wool, the agitation against Schedule K 
would be dropped, and the tables as fixed in 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff law would remain 
unchanged, in spite of what other revisions of 
the tariff law will be made in the near future.” 


The Press Must Be Free 


The advertising agencies of the country and 
their allies the publishers owe it to themselves 
to track this charge to its source. No possi- 
ble accusation could be brought against the 
publishing business so certain to limit its 
growth, to injure its usefulness. It is only a 
free press which is a healthy press. It is only 
a free press which the people of the United 
States will support. It is only through a free 
press that the country can expand and can 
realize its visions of achievement and of hap- 
piness. Anything which touches its honor 
as deeply as this scorching accusation 
should be probed and as publicly repudiated. 
Not only should editors and publishers in- 
sist on this, but advertisers also. No self- 
respecting advertiser wishes to have the peo- 
ple of this country believe that he is willing 
to limit in any degree that liberty of speech on 
which he knows all his fortune and his hopes 
depend. 


The Quality of Goods 


There is another moral angle of this matter 
which must be faced. These men who trem- 
-ble at the idea of unprotected business, and 
who will sacrifice so much to their supersti- 
tion, what kind of producers does it make of 
them? We have the right to ask this question 
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of every producer, whom we tax ourselves to 
support. Quality is a moral issue. A man's 
handicraft is the final test of his integrity: let 
it be slovenly and unfinished, let it be showy 
but unsound, let it never get beyond a first 
stage of value, let it be turned to quantity not 
value, and you have a measure of the man’s 
character. Moreover, you havea contaminat- 
ing thing. People forced by conditions to use 
dishonest goods, who find their shoes quickly 
falling to pieces, their coats quickly thread- 
bare, their food adulterated, their rented 
rooms out of repair, who are forced to pay for 
things without virtue, quickly lose all sense 
of quality. They never give it because they 
never see it. Can you expect an employee 
who knows that his employer adulterates his 
fabrics and covers up imperfections regard- 
less of the interests of the consumers, to con- 
tinue to care for the quality of his own work? ` 
There is a universal outcry against the poor 
workmanship the day laborer gives—the lack 
of interest in the work—but can you expect 
him to care if his employer does not? At 
the very basis of the laborer's general in- 
difference as to whether he gives a full day 
of honest work or not lies a widespread 
indifference among big business men as to 
the quality of the output of their factories 
and shops. 

If there were no other case to-day against 
protection, as we apply it, it ought to fall in 
more than one industry, on the deterioration 
of quality it has encouraged, in the ambition 
it excites to turn out quantity, not give value. 
Moreover, this viciousresult hitsthe poor man. 
We can make as good woolen textiles in the 
United States as are made anywhere in the 
world; we do make many of them—at double 
the price that they cost abroad; but cutting 
off all competition in cheap goods as our 
tariff does, enables the domestic manufac- 
turer to ignore the quality of these goods as 
he could not do if he were subjected to proper 
foreign competition. He knows he can sell 
what he turns out. There are no other goods 
for the poor man to buy; the cheaper he can 
make them the better; they will have to be 
replenished the oftener, and so trade will be 
encouraged! 

So flagrant has this offense against sound 
morals become in cloth manufacturing that in 
the last two years there has developed an 
organized revolt against it among manufac- 
turers of clothing. And this attack has been 
based by certain of them on the sound 
ground that it is unethical. It is a curious 
comment on the popular idea of the relative 
integrity in business of the two races that an 
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association of Hebrew business men should 
be obliged to point to New England cloth 
manufacturers that their practices are un- 
ethical. Evidently there are Jews and Jews 
as well as Yankees and Yankees. 

Less than a year ago an address was given 
before the Philadelphia Textile School by 
Eugene S. Benjamin of New York, in which 
the ethics of cloth making were treated in a 
Íashion which every president of a business 
or technical school in the country would do 
well to consider. It was really a call to young 
men and women to give honest handiwork. 
We have schools of business scattered over 
the county connected even with our greatest 
universities, and you can search their curric- 
ula in vain for any such instruction as was 
contained in this plain address. Here is what 
Mr. Benjamin told these textile students in 
regard to American cloth: “ Formerly a piece 
of goods could be taken out of its wrappers, 
lightly steamed over a plain roller, and manu- 
factured without fear or trembling, and al- 
though it would shrink a few inches in length 
and a trifle in width, this was considered 
normal and was perfectly satisfactory, and 
scldom were there any complaints of the wear- 
ing qualities of these fabrics. 

“But how is it to-day?" Mr. Benjamin's 
answer is summarized. “Three fourths of 
the woolens and worsteds must be subjected 
to the London shrinking process at a cost 
four times as great as the old process and with 
far greater shrinkage. Once a purchaser buy- 
ing a yard of goods fifty-six inches wide got 
2,016 square inches, to-day he gets from five 
to fifteen per cent. less. Many a defective 
piece is doctored at the mill, painted, or 
highly finished so that it will deceive the 
keenest eye. Dyes are often untrustworthy. 
The examiner of the goods of these mills 
makes a claim on all pieces, perfect and im- 
perfect, so that he shall be protected for any 
one or more pieces that may be unusually im- 
perfect, and the adjuster for the woolen mills 
allows these claims, generally without even 
looking at the goods!” 

These charges are made by a reputable, 
experienced clothier, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Clothiers backed him by printing his 
address. Isitany wonder that Mr. Benjamin, 
in pointing out to young people these disgrace- 
ful facts, called this “an absolutely indefensi- 
ble and unethical method of doing business"? 


The Kind of Men Produced 


This, then, is the kind of man the protective 
system as we practise it encourages: a man 
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unwilling to take his chances in a free world- 
struggle; a man whose sense of propriety and 
loyalty has been so perverted that he is will- 
ing to treat the Congress of the United States 
as an adjunct to his business, one who regards 
freedom of speech as a menace and the qual- 
ity of his product of less importance than 
the quantity. Now this man at every point 


is a contradiction to the democratic ideal of 


manhood. The sturdy self-reliance, the quick 
response to the ideals of free self government, 
the unwillingness to restrain the other man, 
to hamper his opportunity or sap his re- 
sources, all of these fine things have gone out 
of him. He is an unsound democratic prod- 
uct, a very good type of the creature that 
privilege has always produced. 

But this man would be impossible were it not 
that he has the backing of politicians and law- 
makers. Behind and allied with every suc- 
cessful high-tariff group is a political group. 
That is, under our operation of the protective 
doctrine we have developed a politician who 
encourages the most dangerous kind of citi- 
zenship a democracy can know—the panicky, 
grasping, idealless kind. And this is the most 
serious charge that can be made against the 
man who holds or seeks office, that he injures 
the quality of the citizen. 

The man who is a candidate for Congress 
in any district, city or country, has two 
courses open to him: He can appeal to greed 
or to the ideal. He has the opportunity to 
discuss with his constituents the questions 
and measures of his day and to win them by. 
the enthusiasm he awakens for ideas. He has 
equally the opportunity to win them by the 
promises he makes—the promises of individ- 
ual local benefits, like pensions and public 
buildings, or the promise of securing protec- 
tion for local industries. The man who 
promises to work for a duty on some local 
industry, regardless of the general good, en- 
courages this selfish sort of citzenship. Take 
the case of Pig Iron Kelly—a man who clung 
to protection with the passionate faith of a 
fanatic, who saw in it the great panacea for 
the country’s poverty, who belicved himself 
an incorruptible man, and yet who allowed 
the protectionists of both parties in his own 
Philadelphia district to return him without 
an effort on his part, because they knew he 
would get for them what they wanted. Mr. 
Kelly, honest man as I believe he thought 
himself to be, educated his constituents in 
the pernicious notion that a Congressman’s 
first business is to look after your business. 
The hopelessly sordid mental and moral atti- 
tude of Pennsylvania toward politics is due 
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chiefly to the training in selfishness which for 
sixty years her Congressmen have given her. 
Throughout this period those who sought her 
suffrage have held up the promise of protect- 
ing taxes, of industrial gain. Vote for us and 
we will take care of you. One of the most 
immoral of the many immoral trades which 
belong to the period of our Civil War was the 
bargain the State made with the Republican 
party to support the Union in return for the 
duties they wanted on their manufactures. 
For years almost the sole appeal made by 
candidates to the people of the State had been 
selfish. They have had a steady education 
in the notion that government is something 
from which to get a personal advantage. Is 
it strange that the Pennsylvanian has come 
to put his personal fortune as a first good, to 
fight every effort which places before it the 
general good? Is it strange that he should 
come to regard all public undertakings, even 
the building of a state capitol, as legitimate 
prey? It is a logical enough chain from the 
instructions of Thaddeus Stevens and Pig 
Iron Kelly to a tariff-made Pittsburg, blind 
to the appalling inhumanity of her mills, or 
to the shameless looting of a great state build- 
ing. Once the appeal to men's greed is the 
established rule of a state's politics the in- 
evitable outcome is every degree and species 
of baseness, Just as, on the other hand, a 
people trained by its leaders to think of the 
general good, to consider principles and ideals 
as of first importance to national life, to feel 
that our fundamentals must be preserved be- 
fore everything else—such a people will rise 
to any height of enthusiasm and sacrifice. 


The Ethics of Congress 


The legislator who is so indifferent to the 
moral effect of his appeal on the country's 
citizenship, who refuses to see the connection 
between the appeal to selfishness and cor- 
ruption such as that which in 1884, 1892, and 
again in 1910 swept the Republican party 
from power, can hardly be expected to be 
nice about the methods he employs to get 
the things he has promised. Indeed there is 
political necessity for just such methods as 
have been discussed in the previous chapters 
of this series. They are a part of the whole, 
perfectly consistent with the appeal, not a 
whit more immoral. If Mr. Aldrich prom- 
ises the cotton manufacturers of New Eng- 
land to support their demands, allowing them 
to raise the money and do the work to reélect 
him, can you expect him to do less than he 
did in the Payne-Aldrich Bill—allow a trump- 
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ery, tricky revision of the cotton schedule to 
go through? If Mr. Lodge does not see the 
impropriety of seeking the support of Mr. 
Whitman, as he is supposed to have done, 
can he be expected to see the impropriety of 
supporting the present wool schedule as he 
certainly did in the last Congress? 

The surprising trades and compromises that 
Mr. McKinley made in putting through the 
tariff bill of 1890 were part and parcel of his 
insensibility to the moral side of the doctrine of 
protection. One of the most amazing of his 
acts was his voting for the silver bill. He had 
persuaded the Western Senators to support 
his tariff bill, in much of which they did not 
believe, and they in turn expected him to sup- 
port their silver bill in which he did not be- 
lieve. I cannot say that Mr. McKinley had 
promised beforehand to give them support— 
I do not know—but I do know that when the 
silver bill came to vote, Mr. McKinley sought 
his friend and political opponent Roger Q. 
Mills, of Texas, and asked: “What can I do? 
I do not want to vote for this bill; I do not 
believe in it." And Mr. Mills said to him: 
“You can do nothing else. They voted for 
your bill on the understanding that you in 
turn would support theirs. "There is nothing 
else to do." These are protectionist morals. 
Could there be a better training school in leg- 
islative cynicism and callousness? 

Now reasonable people must not expect in 
a popular government to arrive at results 
save by a series of compromises. In fact, all 
government is a series of compromises, as 
indeed is all life in social groups. As long as 
men disagree as to what is desirable to ac- 
complish as well as on the methods which 
are to be employed in getting what they all 
agree to be desirable, each successive step 
comes by one side agreeing to take less than 
it believes should be given, and the other 
yielding more than it believes wise. We inch 
along in this world like a set of tug-of-war 
men; but we do get ahead, since after all 
progress is the strongest force in nature. So 
when one tackles the history of protection he 
will not, if he has historical sense—not to say 
common sense—expect it to have been han- 
dled without compromising, backsets, and 
errors of judgment, but he can expect it to be 
handled as a principle and not as a commodity. 
The shock and disgust come in the discovery 
that our tariffs are not good and bad applica- 
tions of the principles of protection, but that 
they are good or bad bargains. Dip into the 
story of the tariff at any point since the Civil 
War and you will find wholesale proofs of 
this bargaining in duties; rates fixed with no 
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more relation to the doctrine of protection 
than they have to the law of precession of 
the equinoxes. 

The actual work of carrying out these bar- 
gains is of a nature that would revolt any 
legislator whose sensitiveness to the moral 
quality of his acts has not been entirely 
blunted. There is only one way of escape 
for him, and that is to dissociate all ques- 
tion of morality from the tariff question—to 
say this is an economic matter and morality 
has nothing to do with it. 


The Relation of Morals and Business 


The brain is an accommodating organ. 
You can persuade it to believe about as you 
will, and once turned from the habit of giving 
you what is true, to giving you what you 
would like to be true, you can never count on 
it again. The mind of the high protectionist 
can be counted on to back him up in the idea 
that morals have no relation to the doctrine. 
This is probably what supported Senator 
Lodge two years ago when he delivered his 
cynical answer to the gentleman who sought 
his support for a permanent non-partisan 
tariff commission: “We don’t want informa- 
tion, what we want is votes." Mr. Aldrich 
has not hesitated to sneer publicly at the 
notion of there being a moral side to the 
tariff question. Take the episode of the in- 
creased duty on manufactured rubber goods, 
an increase made without satisfactory ex- 
planation or justification. The personal and 
political relations of Mr. Aldrich to the crude 
rubber interests and to the * Rubber Trust," 
were of such a nature that the public was out- 
raged by the operation; for, hardened as we 
have become to our legislators juggling with 
duties, we have never hardened ourselves to 
the spectacle of their raising duties on articles 
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in which they were personally interested. 
Mr. Aldrich did not hesitate, however, to 
make himself responsible for what can only 
be looked on as an arbitrary advance on man- 
ufactured rubber, an article in which he was 
interested both directly as a stockholder in 
the rubber trust, and indirectly as an officer 
and stockholder in a crude rubber concern 
having large contracts with the trust. And 
when all this was pointed out and a public 
protest was made so angry and loud that Mr. 
Aldrich was forced to reply, his answer in- 
cluded an angry sneer at those “who prate 
about the treatment of the tariff as a moral 
issue.” There you have it direct—the com- 
plete repudiation of the idea that right and 
wrong have anything to do with protection. 

This, then, is the kind of lawgiver the 
doctrine makes of its advocate. He is no 
more satisfactory than is the tariff-made 
citizen. Both are undesirable and both are 
doomed. 

Mr. Aldrich goes from the Senate of the 
United States mistrusted and scorned, able 
man that he is, because he has persistently 
operated in defiance of sound morality, 
openly professed the belief that it had nothing 
to do with his business. The citizens who 
have grown rich under his care, and who in 
return for the privileges he secured for them 
have supported him—the Lippitts and Whit- 
mans and Woods—they, too, share the burden 
of mistrust and scorn, and for the same reason. 
They are suffering the penalty for breaking a 
law as old as truth—the law that all a man 
does must make for rightness and soundness, 
which is saying that all he does even to fixing 
a tariff rate, must be moral. 

The final case against the doctrine of pro- 
tection as we know it lies then in the kind of 
men it makes: Men who are worse not better, 
for its practice. 
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'''OF COURSE HE PROMISED TO COME BACK AND. OF COURSE, SHE BELIEVED HIM— 
AND, OF COURSE, HE NEVER CAME'" 
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least all the understanding of men. 

This is not an original thought 

upon my part; I give it here as it was given 

me in substance by the lodgekeeper of a cer- 

tain Sailors’ Home, one Thomas Spry, a blue- 

eyed, white-whiskered old salt with a com- 

plexion as clear as a boy’s and a heart quite 
as clean and joyous. 

“Women are pee-culiar,” said Thomas. 
* When I was twenty—a gay young spark, 
too—I had concluded I understood ’em. 
Three of 'em I married—at different times 
of course, and"—here his manner became 
circumspect— "I've flirted with a lot more, 
furrin' and domestic; but, here I am, seventy- 
two and full of experience, and now, danged 
if I ain't come to the opinion that I don't 
know ’em at all, never did know 'em, never 
will know 'em." 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
suddenly nudged me in the ribs. “I’m goin’ 
to put you on to somethin'," he said con- 
fidentially, '"'somethin' that ’spassin’ on here 
right now. I want to see how you figure 
it out. It’s got me." 

Thomas lit a fresh pipe and, in the manner 
of mariners, puffed out a suitable introduction 
of smoke rings. 

“Just the other day—nice, warm, spring 
day—and I was nappin’ a bit in the lodge 
here, a woman comes into that door.” 

Here Thomas gave a sigh and seemed to 
control his descriptive powers by an effort. 
* Lots of women come in that door,” he said 
gently, “come in and register their names in 
the visitors’ book. And I pass ’em right on 
to the guides; glad to get rid of 'em. But 
this one—well, for once I wished I was a 
guide. 


HE love of some women for some 
men passes all understanding—at 


“She was—all-fired pretty. Dressed in 
black, as trim as a pirate, with a little white 
trimming at her wrists and around her throat. 
No young slip of a girl, mind you; no stringy 
old pullet either. She"—here he fumbled in 
his pocket and produced a clipping—“ I read 
this in a magazine last night and it matches 
her to a p'int.” He ran his finger along a line 
and read painstakingly: “ just-budding-into- 
sweet-maturity! 

“That’s her,” said Thomas, “though I 
should call it ‘blooming.’ Mebbe you 
know what I mean. Round throat, round 
arms, round eyes—round all over! The 
kind you just want to pinch but wouldn’t 
ever on account of her sweet face—unless, 
unless she downright let you. She—she was 
a real woman! . I must have acted 
like a fool—just standin’ and lookin’ at her,” 
confessed Thomas. 

“Ts there a John Tobin here?’ says she. 
She put the question sort of tired like, like 
she was used to askin’ it and always gettin’ 
‘no’ for answer. 

“¢John Tobin?’ says I. ‘He is.’ 

“What? says she. At that her face 
went white and she stood starin’ at me. 

“¢There’s a John Tobin here,’ says I. 
know that.’ 

*'Lived in Connecticut?—enlisted in the 
Navy?—called Jack?' she asked, all in one 
breath. 

***Sounds like the feller,’ says I; and at 
that she drops down in a chair, covers her 
face with both hands and cries like a baby. 

** Good gracious, ma'm!' says I. ‘Don’t 
do that’—for it went to my heart right off 
to see her cry. ‘Now! Now! Come!’ I 
ran for a glass of water and capered 'round 
generally like a monkey. 

* But she kept on sobbin', like her heart 
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would break. Then, on a sudden, she looks 
up at me, eyes all wet—and, danged if she 
ain't smilin’! ‘Oh, I'm so happy!’ says she." 

Thomas: gave me a long look. “Now, 
wouldn't that skin you," he said testily. 
* Ain't it just like a woman? She was so 
happy it hurt her. That's just the way 
with 'em. Hurt or happy, they get just as 
much fun out of it—either way. It gets 
me: but its like 'em all. 

* Well, next thing she put both hands on 
my arm"—Thomas looked down at the 
favored place—''and her eyes grew bigger 
than ever. ‘I must see him,’ says she, ‘at 
once! Where is he?' 

“‘Well, says I, ‘he’s in the hospital right 
now." 

* At that she goes white and shaky again. 
‘Is he sick?’ she asks, lookin’ at me like I was 
responsible. 

"'Pretty sick,’ says I. ‘Specially so since 
they took off his last leg!” 

Here Thomas winked slyly. “You see,” 
said he, “I thought I'd give it to her good 
and strong—and for a reason. The idee of 
a woman like her makin’ a fuss over no- 
account John Tobin sort ’a made me mad. 
So I went right on. 

“One leg is gone entirely,’ says I, ‘and 
they’re cuttin’ off the other in sections. Yes’m. 
Got up as far as his knee now. So he’s half 
gone. Never was much of aman anyway——’ 

“Now right there,” said Thomas ruefully, 
“is where I made a fool of myself. She up 
and went right at me, eyes full of tears, but 
they were snappin’. 

"'Don't you dare say that, she says. 
‘John Tobin is a man,—every inch a man.’ 
And she went on that way till I was ready to 
eat humble pie and half believin’ I had over- 
looked some of John Tobin’s good points. 
Funny thing, too, my tellin’ her about Tobin 
bein’ half cut away—a dead one, you might 
say—only made her the more anxious to 
sce him. ‘He needs me. Poor Jack! He 
needs me now.’ She kept saying ‘Please 
take me to him.’ 

“*Ves’m,’ says I. ‘I will, if it costs me 
this job, which is a snap. But,’ says I, 
“’scuse me, please, are you his wife?’ 

“She got red as an apple. 

“Or his sister, mebbe?’ I says hopefully. 

“No, says she, and she held up her head 
as proud as could be and looked me straight 
in the cyes. ‘No,’ says she. 'Im his 
sweetheart P" 


"His sweetheart!’ John Tobin's sweet- 
heart—come seeking him after twenty years’ 
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silence! The “Home” was all agog with the 
news, I found—and naturally enough. 

Life there is humdrum, lethargic. The 
grounds are beautiful, the buildings, service, 
appointments almost luxurious ‘for those 
whom the rigors of the sea have hardened. 
But men go to seed when they quit work; 
and then, weakened, resistless, the “‘institu- 
tion” gradually claims them for its own, 
makes them eventually mere puppets of its 
routine. 

Ruddy cheeks grow pale; eyes lose the 
light of life’s expectancy; feet drag and 
wander aimlessly—to the benches. There 
the inmates sit, day in and out and all day 
long, hands folded listlessly, heads bowed 
and dreaming—of youth and its adventure, 
of the sea and its witchery, of home and—— 

Always there is a woman in these dreams, 
some woman, some kind of woman. She 
is the central figure, the directing influence 
in every dream; she is the common bond of 
all these dreams, in all these nodding heads. 
So, if ordinary gossip flits easily along the 
benches and livens the tedium of the insipid 
day, what is more natural than that the news 
of a real, present romance should enter their 
hearts like a spark of life and youth—of 
hope, too, perhaps? Who shall say? “Hope 
springs eternal—" And they did not think 
highly of John Tobin. 

It was Thomas Spry's suggestion that I 
go at once to the doctor. “You and him 
bein’ friends," he advised, “and him havin’ 
seen them meet, why, probably he can tell 
you more'n I know." 

And then he suggested, altogether shame- 


lessly, an exchange of courtesies. “If you 
get to meet her,” said he, “—well—you 
might put in a good word for me. If she's 


a widow—as I take it she is—and lonely, 
why, here am I, hale and hearty and a bit 
of savings in the bank. You tell her that— 
and tone it up a bit. You know how. Mebbe 
John Tobin is younger—quite a bit younger; 
but he’s half gone and the balance ain’t goin’ 
to live long. Wouldn’t be worth nothin’, 
if it did —— 

“He ain't got a cent to his name!" Thomas 
shouted after me. “He owes me ten dollars 


now—goin' on two years, too. Tell her 
that!” 
* * * * * 
The doctor was giving some instruments 


an aseptic bath as I entered his office in the 
big hospital building, and listened without 
looking up. “I’ve just been dressing his 
wound. 
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"Very interesting case," he went on, 
brightening with professional enthusiasm. 
“Two weeks ago I wouldn't have given two 
cents for John's chances of living. His 
operations cost him a lot of blood. The 
little he had left was very thin. He was 
helplessly weak. Nothing to live for, you 
know, nothing to look forward to; so he 
was just letting himself die. And then—she 
came.” 

“Yes?” I suggested. 

“She came,” said the doctor blandly, 
rubbing his hands happily. “And now he 
will get well." 

The doctor is young; moreover, he is en- 
gaged. So, of course, he knows women, and 
is cocksure of his knowledge. He dismissed 
easily my impression of wonderment that 
such a woman—the doctor himself raved 
about her—should love poor, ordinary John 
Tobin. 

“My dear boy," said he, “women love 
ideals, not men. "They marry, not the man 
as he really is, but what they think he is. 
Then when they find him out they try to 
make him live up to that ideal. Sometimes 
they get tired and quit—and sometimes I 
don't blame them. 

“ Now, again, there's the mother instinct — 
their strongest passion, their highest love. 
'This woman has no children; so her heart 
goes out, doubly strong, to crippled John 
Tobin. She wants to mother him." 

The doctor lit a cigar and stretched out 
in his easy chair. "It's rather a pretty 
story," he began. 

* She met John Tobin about twenty-three 
years ago. She was a lass of seventeen, I 
imagine she's not over forty now—and he 
was a rollicking young Jack tar of—say 
twenty-five—just the age, you know, to 
make love to a girl and then forget all about 
her." 

Here the doctor relieved his mind of an- 
other platitude. “But she was à woman,” 
said he sentimentally, *and a woman loves 
but once—and never forgets. 

"It seems her mother kept a boarding- 
house for sailors somewhere down on the 
lower West Side of New York, near the river 
front. John Tobin came there, wooed and 
won the daughter, and then sailed away with 
her heart in his reefer pocket. 

_“Of course he promised to come back and, 
of course, she believed him—and, of course, 
he never came. 

“Still she waited, as a woman will—and 
hoped. The years went by. There were 
other suitors, many of them, I suppose; 
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but she chose to live within herself, to dream 
and love John Tobin. 

“ After her mother died she took charge and 
kept up the boarding-house, principally, 1 
imagine, for John Tobin's sake, because she 
had promised to meet him there. She kept 
a light burning—every night—in the window 
of one room—his room. 

“In time, as the city moved uptown, the 
property was sold. It was to be torn down 
and a big warehouse was to go up on the site. 
She had no relatives, no place to go to; and 
just across the street there was a butcher, 
a substantial, successful, decent fellow who 
had loved her devotedly for years and who 
wanted her for his wife. He was much older 
and she did not care deeply for him, of course; 
but she respected him, and she must have a 
home, and a sailor swore that John Tobin 
was dead—and one day she married him. 

* He retired from business; and they picked 
out a little farm on the shore of Long Island 
with a pretty white cottage, from the upper 
windows of which you can look out upon the 
ocean. You see, she had John Tobin in 
mind when she selected this site. She wasa 
good wife—such women are whether they 
love their husbands or not—and true as 
steel, but, I fancy, she used to sit in thosc 
windows fronting the sea and think of John 
Tobin. 

“When her husband died, she started 
out tolook for the man she loved. The only 
definite trace she got of him was that he 
had enlisted in the United States Navy. At 
Washington she found a hospital record and 
hurried to Philadelphia. There she got an- 
other trace that took her overland to San 
Francisco. She searched here and there— 
in New York, in New Bedford, Salem, Bos- 
ton; then she came here as a last resort. 

“T was in the ward—Tobin's ward—when 
she came in. Funny thing—he did not seem 
to know her at first —just gazed at her in a 
dumb, dazed sort of way. Wouldn't say 
aye, yes, or no to her, though she was on 
her knees by his cot and had him in her arms. 

“Seems strange; and yet it isn't, after all. 
The severe operations he has endured and the 
ether he has taken—these were enough to 
dull his brain, especially the faculty of mem- 
ory; and then, you see, it was twenty-three 
long years ago that he met and knew her— 
for only a matter of a few months. 

* She found him greatly changed, of course; 
in fact, I presume, she scarcely recognized 
him. But the ravages his suffering had made 
—these seemed only to whet her love and 
pity for him. ‘You are my Jack. You always 
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have been—always will be—Jack. And now 
you need me—don't you?—to make you well 
again. She kept repeating this over and 
over again; and when finally she said, ‘Don’t 
you know me, Jack; can't you remember?’ 
he said, ‘Yes, I remember.’ " 

The doctor studied the end of his cigar 
‘dreamily. “It’s very wonderful — once a 
woman really gives away her whole heart, 
how it does bind them! And to such men! 
This Tobin had led a thoroughly uscless, 
selfish, harum-scarum life. Now he's only 
a wreck of his very poor former self. And 
yet she loves him—loved him once, loves 
him now. 

"Her coming saved his life. Gave him 
something to live for—a new, wonderful, 
wholly unexpected interest. But it has hada 
still more potent, deeper influence. It has 
made a better man of him. He is quieter, 
more thoughtful, more respectful. The other 
day he asked for a bible. Every day he 
wheels his chair to the window and looks for 
her, with the first decent light in his eyes, 
I imagine, they have ever boasted. 

“At first he did not know how to treat her. 
I felt like kicking him at times. You see, 
he had known but few good women, in a 
good way. But she was patient, and—oh, 
well, no one could withstand a woman like 
her. She took the decency that was in him— 
there's a little at least in every worst man of 
us—and she brought it to the surface; made 
him understand—made him—yes, will you 
believe it?—made him really love her!” 


* * * * * 


A week later, a telephone message from the 
doctor brought me hurrying to the “Home.” 

A four-wheeler was waiting at the big gate. 
Thomas Spry was grouchy and cynical. The 
benches were filled to the last place along 
the avenue leading to the hospital. There 
was an air of suppressed excitement every- 
where. 

“Sh!” cautioned the doctor as I entered 
his office. He led me through portiéres into 
an adjacent study and began talking rapidly. 

“She’s going to take him away—to-day. 
They’re to be married and go at once to the 
little farm on Long Island. John asked me 
to let him meet her here in my room. ‘So 
many others in the ward,’ he said—said he 
wanted to talk to her alone to tell her—shh!” 

An invalid’s chair was creaking down the 
hall, and presently the door opened and closed 
as the orderly left. A moment later there 
was a soft rustle of skirts and the door 
opened and closed again. 
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A very sweet low voice said: “Why, 
Jack, I've been looking for you. They 
sent me here——" 

“Come here," he said huskily. “I want 


to talk to you. I—I'm goin’ to back out. 
I can't go.” 

“What?” she gasped. “Why?” 

* I've made up my mind,” he said roughly. 
“That’s all. Ican'tgo. I won't go." 

Her voice was very weak when she at 
length answered him. “It’s your pride," 
she said slowly. “ You-—”’ 

“No, it isn't," he asserted. “It isn’t that.” 

“Perhaps, then, you'l miss all your 
friends." Her voice was eager like a child's. 
“You are thinking that; but, don’t you see, 
you can have them come and visit you. 
There’s a little summer house that looks 
out on the sea. They can come and chat 
with you there.” 

Her dress rustled. She had fallen to her 
knees before him. ‘Listen to me,” she said 
quietly. “You are thinking of yourself , Jack. 
You are selfish — about something. Yes, 
you are. And it is wrong. It isn't fair — 

“You must think of me, now. Surely 
I have earned the happiness I ask for. 
Just think! I have waited for you these 
many, many years. I was not happy all 
that time, for my life was never filled. You 
were the sunshine and you were gone. They 
were gray years—— 

“Now, I’ve found you, and I’m happy. 
Don’t you think I’ve earned you—this 
happiness? Won’t you let my dreams come 
true? Won't you come for my sake? Won't 
you be fair?" 

“That’s just it," he interrupted vehement- 
ly, “that’s what I want to be—fair, square, 
honest.” 

“Then don’t,” she said quickly. 
be honest—but come with me.” 

* Look here," he said savagely, and she gave 
a little gasp of pain as he clutched her wrists. 
“Tell me this—and tell me the truth. Is 
it me you want—just me? Forgettin’ all 
the past, the John Tobin you knew, for- 
gettin’ everything else, do you want me— 
me?" He fairly screamed the word. 

"Look at me! I'm a poor, miserable 
wreck of a man, hatin’ myself. I’m worth- 
less, helpless—oh, Lord, I'm worse than all 
that! I'd do anything for you—but— 
do you want me-— just me? Are you 
sure?" 

“I want you," she said bravely, 
you. You must come—for my sake." 
“Then I'll do it," he said huskily. 

help me, I'll go!” 


* Don't 


“just. 
“God 


"FROM THE WINDOW OF THE STUDY WE SAW THEM GO DOWN THE AVENUE TO THE 
GATE—SURELY AN ODD-LOOKING WEDDING GROUP'' 
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From the window of the study we saw 
them go down the avenue to the gate— 
surely an odd-looking wedding group. I 
followed at a respectful distance, saw them 
get into the four-wheeler and roll away and 
overheard a parting benediction from Thomas 
Spry. “Trust a woman to make a darn 
fool of herself," he growled. Then I went 
back to the study. 

The doctor's face, I thought, was rather 
white as I entered. He was studying, in a 
puzzled way, a piece of note paper. - Finally, 
he looked up with a curious light in his eyes. 
“Truth,” he observed vaguely, “is stranger 
than fiction. Read that!" 

He tossed me the paper and this is what 
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I made out of the cramped letters and ill- 
spelled words: 

“Dear Doc—She has just gone out to get 
the orderly. I'm writing this fast—before 
she comes back. Iam going home with her. 
I've promised—God forgive me! I wanted 
to tell her the truth. I tried hard to. But 
I couldn't. I’ve got to tell somebody. 
Well, here it is: I ain’t the man she thinks I 
am. I never seen her before in my life. Iam 
another John Tobin. Have I done right?" 

There was no cocksureness in the doctor's 
face as I met his eyes. 

“Did he do right?" I asked. 

“I don't know,” said he. "Women are— 
peculiar." 


The Oracle 


n 


BY CHARLES W. KENNEDY 


O Heart! 


Is not my palace fair 


As eye may know? 


Children’s blocks have built as rare 


Have not my battles sought 


Nay! 

Long years ago. 
O Heart! 

Lifes golden store? 
Nay! 


Leaden soldiers oft have fought 


A nobler war. 


O Heart! 


Are not my days well sped? 


No hour brings tears. 


Dost thou not know that thou art dead 
These many years? 
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CLOSE DECISIONS 


IT IS FATAL FOR AN UMPIRE TO HESITATE 


A SECOND 


IN GIVING A DECISION 


AN “INSIDE” 


STUDY OF THE LIFE, THE 


WORK, THE DIFFICULTIES AND THE 
HUMOR OF A BASEBALL UMPIRE 


BY 


HUGH S. 


AUTHOR OF 


WEBSTER defines an umpire as 

a third person to whose sole de- 

cision a question in dispute is 

9 referred. He should say an um- 

pire is the thirty thousand three hundred and 

forty-first person to whom a dispute between 

30,419 persons and twenty-one of the visit- 

ing baseball club is referred for decision every 

other minute. The baseball umpire rules 

the destinies of a great part of the nation 

from 3:30 to 5:30 P.M. from April to October, 

the heir-apparent of Trouble and the only 

person in the world who knows exactly how 
Ishmael felt. 

If you want to know something about the 
difficulties of umpiring a major league base- 
ball game try an experiment. Get a dozen 
of your acquaintances together. Give one of 
them two canes wrapped in cloth so they 
will not make a sound when they strike 
together. Array five friends on one side and 
six on the other and stand in front of the 


"HITTING THE DIRT.” 


FULLERTON 


"TOUCHING SECOND," ETC. 


man with the canes. Let him take a cane 
in each hand and let him strike them rapidly 
toward each other, either causing them to 
touch or to pass each other, trying all the 
while to deceive your eye as to whether they 
hit or miss. Each time he strikes let. one 
crowd yell: “Never touched me!" “Missed 
me a mile!" “Slid under him!" at the top 
of their voices and jerk you by the arms. 
At the same time have the other crowd 
yell: “Had him blocked!” “Touched him!" 
“Out!” “Missed the bag!" The instant the 
canes hit together you call “Out!” and if they 
pass each other, shout “Safe!” 

Try it. If in five minutes you do not say 
“Out!” every time you mean “Safe!” and 
vice versa, you may make a good umpire. 

We tried that experiment with two umpires 
once during a long ride on a train. Three 
ball players, two umpires, two newspaper 
men, and the secretary of the club tried it. 
'The umpires decided more quickly and far 
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more correctly. The ball players were next, 
being correct nearly half the time. The 
secretary was a sad last. Two outsiders 
were brought in and their efforts were laugh- 
able. It was a test of quickness of eye, brain, 
and experience. The players, without the 
experience, were much quicker than thenon- 
combatants, but the umpires beat them easily. 
Imagine the strain on nerves, muscles, and 
eyes endured daily by umpires charged with 
watching eighteen men’s every move for two 
hours and forced to give perhaps seventy base 
decisions and 220 ball and strike decisions! 
The marvel of umpiring is that umpires can 
be right as often as they are. They decide cor- 
rectly in more than 96 per cent. of all base 
decisions and in at least 92 per cent. of ball 
and strike decisions, even counting as against 
them all decisions that are so close they 
* might be given either way." I have seen 
umpires leave a field exhausted mentally and 
physically from the constant effort to get 
things right. 

The physical effort is in itself a day's work. 
A base umpire in a major league game will 
walk and run, on an average, three miles and 
make at least twenty-five sprinting starts for 
dashes of thirty to seventy feet cach to reach 
the best position from which to see plays. 

There are two secrets of success in umpir- 
ing: being in the correct position and “on top 
of the play" and deciding quickly before 
either party has an opportunity to enter 
a claim. Half the mistakes that umpires 
. make are made through deciding too hastily; 
but if they dared wait or hesitate until the 
players had an opportunity. to shout, they 
would make many more, How easily a mind 
intent upon one thing may be intluenced by 
outside impressions is known to the umpires, 
and to avoid this subconscious influencing 
they decide as quickly as possible to “get the 
jump." 

Clark Griffith, the wily little manager of 
the Cincinnati team, told me once: "The 
secret of winning is to yell first. An umpire, 
watching a close play, whose mind is not 
decided, will unconsciously repeat what the 
coacher yells.” 

After that I watched Griffith. When he is 
on the coaching lines, he watches one of his 
men running for first in a close play and, as he 
takes the final step Grif screams "Safe?" be- 
fore the umpire can speak. The number of 
times the umpire repeats the word, regardless 
of the play, is surprising—expecially if the 
umpire is inexperienced. The veterans all 
know Griffith. 

That is only one of the difhiculties and an- 
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noyances to which an umpire is subjected. 
Knowing where to stand so as to be in the 
best position to see a play, knowing the best 
angles, knowing the men and their characteris- 
tics, and always being close to the play are 
vital points in working on the bases. Behind 
the bat, judging balls and strikes, the umpire 
has less leg work, but more mental strain. 
To be a good ball and strike umpire a man 
must be tall and shifty, for every catcher 
interferes more or less with the umpire's 
vision, and the chief cause of miscalled 
strikes is that the catcher, suddenly shifting | 
position, causes the umpire to lose sight of the 
ball perhaps at the exact instant it curves. 
A short catcher who catches in a squatting 
position suffers less from miscalled strikes 
than a tall, rangy one; but the catcher who 
interferes with the umpire's vision gets bet- 
ter results, because in miscalled strikes the 
batter suffers far more frequently than does 
the pitcher. This is chietly because the ball 
most likely to be miscalled is a fast curve that 
appears to be coming directly at the plate, but 
curves outside after the umpire loses sight 
of it. 

The ball player considers it perfectly justi- 
fiable to hamper the umpire in his work. But 
each season sees a change in this creed. The 
players are beginning to appreciate the fact 
that an umpire does better work when not 
harassed, either by words or actions, and that 
the result is more satisfactory than gaining 
a slight temporary advantage through sharp 
practice. 

The spectator, however, is slower to realize 
this. The fan, intoxicated with desire to see 
the home team win, gives little thought to 
the possible effect of his screeching upon the 
judge of play. In fact, the fan is not abusing 
the umpire at all. He is "cussin' the cards,” 
not the dealer. The fan, too, sees every- 
thing colored by his desires and permits his 
prejudice to dictate to his eyesight. In truth 
the fellow in the dusty blue uniform who is 
called twenty thousand robbers per day, is 
about the most disinterested spectator at a 
baseball game. He cares not which team 
wins, or which player makes base hits. His 
only anxiety is to get his decisions right. 

The umpire is a man of courage, of tested 
nerve and nerves, of quick evesight and quick 
decision, has some executive ability, is some- 
thing of a diplomat, a little more of an auto- 
crat, a man of no friendships and few enmities 
and of long experience, and who punishes 
without fear and in most cases without favor. 
No umpire ever succeeded in any major 
league for any length of time unless he had 
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had experience 
and training in 
other leagues, 
and as a rule, 
umpires im- 
prove steadily 
after the first 
season and get 
betterand bet- 
ter until their 
eyesight be- 
gins to fail. 

'To be a suc- 
cessful umpire 
aman must 
have an even- 
ly balanced 
disposition 
and a stoic 
philosophy. 
Quick temper, 
violent pas- 
sions, a habit 
of retaining 
grudges or re- 
membering fa- 
vors, is as fatal 
as dishonesty 
would be. 
Judge Kene- 
saw M. Lan- 
dis, a thirty- 
third degree 
baseball fan 
and the man 
who tried to 
put Standard 
Oil out of busi- 
ness, once 
said: “I would- 
nt umpire a 
baseball game 
for the world,” 
he said; "it 
requires too 
much judicial 
and tempera- 
mental bal- 
ance." 

Many play- 
ers will tell 
you umpires 
hold grudges 
against certain 
men or certain teams and favor others. 
The fact is the umpire, four fifths of the 
time, does not realize what team or player 
is involved in a decision. He does not 
even know what the score is, nor what 
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Manager of the Cincinnati Nationals, who believes that an umpire watching a 


close play will unconsciously repeat what the coacher yells. 
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The veteran um- 


pires all know his “SAFE!” as a player slides to base, and are on their guard 


inning is being played, frequently asking 
players. His mind is too concentrated on the 
game. There was an odd situation on the 
South Side park in Chicago last season when, 
at the end of a game, the umpires and players 
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HANK O’DAY 


One of the best and most reliable of umpires 
who is notably conspicuous for his bravery 


alike were forced to ask the reporters whethcr 
the eight or ninth inning had just concluded. 
Not a person on the field was certain the game 
was over. 

Umpires are brave men—at least the great 
majority of them. One of the bravest things 
I ever saw was the act of Billy Evans on the 
old White Sox grounds in Chicago. On that 
park, happily now vacated, there was a tier 
of seats known as the Stock Yards in which 
gathered one of the most dangerous crowds 
(for umpires) in the country. They were 
regulars who occupied the same seats almost 
every day and who fought for them. The 
seats, of course, Were not reserved, but hun- 
dreds claimed a title to certain places. They 
paid their quarters and if anyone was in the 
place and refused to move, he was tossed out 
and thrown over the heads of the crowd tothe 
bottom, That crowd started after Evans, 
who had given a close decision at third base 
against Chicago. Evans walked over onto 
foul ground back of first base and a shower 
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of bottles fell around him. It looked as if 
a hundred men were throwing bottles at the 
umpire. One bottle touched his cap, several 
bounded and struck him, one hit him on the 
arm. During this bombardment Evans did 
not turn his head. He stood watching the 
batter. For at least three minutes the bot- 
tles whistled around his head. The people in 
the grand stand shouted for him to run, fear- 
ing he would be killed. The players begged 
him to move into the diamond out of range. 
He stood still, with back to his foes, until the 
batter made a base hit, then trotted down 
near second base to watch for a play there. 
As the opposing team took the field a few 
moments later Evans walked to the same po- 
sition back of first base, and the crowd that 
had tried to kill him stood up and cheered 
him. They recognized a brave man. One 
fellow threw a bottle, and the crowd pitched, 
him down the steep steps, passing him along 
until he hit the fence. 

Henry O’Day, the National League’s dean, 
has shown his bravery on many occasions but 
never more conspicuously than he did on the 
day when he called Merkle out on the Polo 
Grounds when he made his famous failure to 
touch second base. O’Day had been in the 
same play at Pittsburg two weeks before and 
had overlooked it. When Bridwell made the 
hit that should have won the pennant for 
New York and thousands of frantic fans 
leaped upon the field to congratulate the 
Giants, O’Day saw his duty. He saw Merkle 
run to the clubhouse and, throwing down his 
protector, he ran down into the diamond, saw 
Evers hold the ball on second base and above 
the tumult he called Merkle out. Five thou- 
sand men were swarming madly around 
O'Day and the Chicago players, partly un- 
derstanding the situation. Men struck at 
him, struck Chance, and struck Pfiester—yet 
O'Day, shouldering his way along, shoved 
two men aside to get his protector and walked 
through the crowd to his dressing room. It 
was declared O'Day never would dare umpire 
on the Polo Grounds again—and police were 
sent to protect him. The management did 
not understand American love of fair play. 
The crowd cheered O'Day. 

O'Day's bravery on that occasion was 
more noticeable because he could have 
shirked his duty without blame. It was 
Emslie's decision, yet O'Day, seeing Emslie 
lost in the crowd, shouldered the responsi- 
bility and made the decision in the face of 
threats from thousands of angry men. __ 

Umpires learn to understand the nature of 
mobs. They know that to show the slightest 
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fear or weakness is as dangerous when an 
angry, unreasonable crowd is pursuing them 
as it would be for an animal trainer to show 
fear of his pets. Baseball mobs" seldom 
have leaders and besides they cool down 
quickly. In the excitement of the moment 
the crowd swarms upon the field. If the 
umpire is seventy yards from the stands half 
the “mob” stops in twenty-five yards, half 
the remainder before fifty yards, and out in 
front are a few wild fanatics who do not real- 
ize fully what they are doing. If the umpire 
flees, the entire crowd pursues, growing more 
dangerous every moment. If he stands his 
ground the leaders approach the umpire, 
stop, threaten him, begin to look foolish and 
ashamed and pass on. If one actually 
strikes an umpire the others will turn to his 
defense. 

There was an example of this long ago on 
the Cincinnati grounds. Gaffney (‘‘ King” 
Gaffney they called him) was umpiring. 
A runner—Corcoran, I believe—slid to the 
plate. He beat the ball, but, in throwing 
himself inside the plate to avoid being 
touched, he reached for the rubber with his 
foot. Gaffney saw the foot hit the ground, 
rise, pass over the plate and strike again and 
called the runner out when the catcher 
touched him. The crowd waited until the 
last man was out and the Reds were beaten, 
then swooped roaring upon the field from 
every stand and bleacher and raced toward 
Gaffney. He stood quite still, watching the 
wave of angry humanity roll toward him 
from three sides. The wave rolled up quite 
close, stopped and the backward ebb set in. 
A few leaders, spray or spin drift of the wave, 
were thrown up close to the umpire. One 
big, red-faced man, raging mad and ready for 
anything, stopped within a few feet of the 
umpire howling threats. Gaffney reached 
out and shook hands. The astonished fellow 
stared at him. 

“Thank you for coming out to congratu- 
late me," said Gaffney. “I knew I had 
friends in this crowd.” 

The big man’s jaw dropped. The other 
leaders began to edge away. 

"Im glad some of you fellows can see 
clearly," remarked Gaffney casually. “That 
fellow was out and a lot of these fans think he 
was safe. What do you think of that?” 

"He was out by ten feet,” yelled the fan. 
“I was afraid they'd try to hurt you, Gaff, 
and I ran out to help." 

. He insisted upon escorting the umpire to 
the clubhouse and probably honestly be- 
lieved he had been his friend and rescuer. 
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TIM HURST 
Thelastof the fighting umpires who expel play- 
ers from the field at the slightest provocation 


There are three types of umpires: the 
autocrat who rules by force, who refuses to 
permit players to address him and who expels 
them from the field at the slightest provoca- 
tion; the diplomat, who listens reasonably, 
who handles each man differently and ex- 
plains quietly his reasons for making a deci- 
sion; and the “jollier,?” who rules by making 
a joke of protests, who laughs at players who 
lose their tempers and turns away wrath by 
sharp repartee or a jest. The jokers are the 
best umpires but they do not last long. It is 
impossible to keep joking forever. The auto- 
crats are bad umpires and arouse unnecessary 
resentment and anger. The most reliable 
and enduring umpires belong to the diplo- 
matic class. A nimble wit is necessary to’ 
great success and the autocratic officials usu- 
ally are the ones whose brains do not work 
rapidly enough to cope with the players and 
are obliged to take refuge in ignoring the 
player or in expelling him from the field. 
There was another class: fighters, but they 
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are gone. Tim Hurst was the last of them. 
The umpire of the modern game must pre- 
serve a dignified front to the spectators, no 
matter what he says on the field, and it is 
a cardinal offense for either player or umpire 
to strike each other. 

There was a close decision at Cleveland one 
day. Burkett was trying to score from 
second on a hit. The catcher failed to touch 
his foot, but touched his knee and Cleveland 
claimed the foot reached the rubber before the 
ball reached the knee. I 
and in the wrangle that followed expelled 
Tebeau, O’Connor, and Burkett from the 
game. Then he put them off the grounds. 
They left the playing inclosure, but all three 
had their heads over a gate shouting at Hurst 
and urging the other players to avenge them. 
Tebeau shouted to good old Deacon Maguire, 
who was catching, "Get after him, Jim." 
Hurst heard, but was not in position to reply. 
Maguire heard and waited until he thought 
Hurst miscalled a strike. Then he rushed at 
the umpire at top speed. Hurst stood still. 
When Maguire came near enough he kicked 
him on the shins and poked his mask into his 
face. Maguire fell back, astonished. “If 
you don't like it, Jim," said Hurst softly, 
“give it to Pat. I merely punched you vica- 
riously." 

Hurst, Joe Cantillion (who, according to 
players, was the best umpire that ever offici- 
ated), Silk O'Loughlin, and Ned Swartwood 
all were jolliers famous for their repartee and 
biting wit, and oddly enough all except Swart- 
wood were aggressive, forcing the argument 
and often inviting it. 
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Hurst called him. out * 


RIGLER bk: 
FOUR FAMOUS UMPIRES 
“T wouldn't umpire a baseball game for the world; it requires too much judicial and temperamental 


-Judge Kenesaw M. Landis. 


Hurst was the most belligerent. He loved 
a fight and during his long career never lost 
an opportunity for one. At Cleveland one 
day a big crowd. was on the field and ropes 
had been stretched to hold the people back 
from. the playing reservation. As usual, 
Tebeau, Joyce, O'Connor, and Burkett were 
warring with Hurst, for between them there 
existed a long-standing feud. They kicked 
incessantly up to the sixth inning. Then 
Hurst made a decision favoring Chicago. 


‘Tebeau rushed at him and screamed: “You 


Irish robber! If you make another decision 
like that I'll cut. the ropes and let the crowd 
in on you." 

Hurst did not retort. He bowed his legs 
and waited. | Jimmie Ryan was at bat and he 
hit a foul down the third-base line. The ball 
curved so far foul Ryan did not start to run. 
Behind him Hurst was shouting, “ Run; Jim, 
run. Fair ball. Fair ball." i 

And as Ryan started Hurst turned and 
shook his fist at Tebeau, shouting: “Cut the 
ropes, ye spalpeen, cut the ropes!” 

In modern baseball the umpire is czar. He 
no longer is forced to fight. The danger now 
is that he may abuse the great power given 
him. For it is within the power even of one 
umpire to make or vnmake an entire season, 
to change the results of scores of games almost 
by a word. That this power is not abused is 
a tribute to the fairness of the umpires. 

There is a hero, whose name I never knew, 
who perhaps made the closest decision on 
record in a game between New Orleans and 
Nashville a few years ago. One ball, which 
according to unprejudiced players who spoke 
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after the bitterness died out, might have been 
called either way, decided the season. The 
ball was pitched close to, perhaps a portion of 
it over, the outside corner of the plate. If it 
was a strike New Orleans won the pennant, 
if a ball Nashville had a chance. The um- 
pire called it a ball, making the count three 
balls, two strikes, two out—and one ball left 
to decide the Southern League pennant. The 
next ball slipped from Breitenstein's hand as 
he pitched and Nashville won the pennant. 

Perhaps the nerviest decision and one of 
the most important made was that of O'Day 
in the world's championship game between 
Chicago and Detroit on October 8, 1907—the 


first game of the series, which finally ended in 


a tie in twelve innings. In the eleventh inn- 
ing Chicago actually scored the winning run 
only to lose it through the decision of O'Day, 
a Chicago man and a National Leaguer. 
Slagle was on third base and started home 
with the ball back of third in left field. The 
ball was thrown home and arrived after 
Slagle had crossed the plate and was nearly 
to the bench. Steinfeldt, who 
had been batting, was excited 
and when the ball was thrown 
to the plate, wild and wide, 
he jumped and let it hit 
his shoulder dnd prevented 
Schmidt from catching it. 
O'Day, in spite of the fact 
Slagle had crossed the plate 
and that there wasn't a 
chance to put him out, 

called him out be- 
cause of Stein- 
feldt's interference. 

During the desperate pen- 
nant race in the American 
League in 1908 a single de- 
cision by Sheridan -on a play 
at the plate killed the hopes 
of St. Louis, and a day later 
a decision in the first inning, 
a ball which the White Sox 
claimed was a strike, ended 
Chicago’s hopes. 

In 1906, 1907, 1908 and 
1909 the American League 
championships were decided 
in the last few days of the 
struggles—and the beaten 
clubs each could relate stor- 
ies of close decisions that 
wrecked their prospects of 
the championship in one or more seasons. In 
1908 Fred Clarke was called out at third base 
on the last day of the season at Chicago, and 
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An umpire famous for his 
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Pittsburg lost the championship by that 
decision. 

Umpires travel incognito as far as possible. 
They are under strict orders never to discuss 
games, teams or players, not to associate with 
the players except when necessary and they 
live in obscure hotels. "They travel in pairs 
and seldom can be found when off the field. 
Sometimes exigencies in the schedule force 
them to travel on the same train with some 
club, but even then they avoid the players. 
Occasionally one will stop in the team's car 
for a brief chat, avoiding mention of baseball 
but usually they hasten on, because the 
players seldom overlook the opportunity to 
tell the umpires something they forgot to say 
on the field. 

Sometimes the work and continual harass- 
ment gets on the nerves even of the best 
umpires. All have “bad days" when they 
cannot see anything correctly, "These days 
come to them without warning. Some of 
them tell me they can feel them coming be- 
fore the game starts. They cannot explain 
why. Perhaps the system is 
out of order, or the nerves 
jangling. Some “go bad" 
for long periods and suddenly 
recover their ability. The 
worst form of this is when 
an umpire gets so he sees a 
play one way and calls it 

the other. 

There was a case of this on 

the Polo Grounds in 1908. 
The umpire tells it himself. 
"I was behind the plate," 
-he says, “and was umpiring 
good ball. Donlin hit a line 
drive to right along the foul 
line. Isaw the ball was curv- 
ing across the line and would 
strike foul by a foot or more. 
I was running toward first 
base to see the ball when it 
hit the ground as it slopes 
sharply and cannot be seen 
plainly from near the plate, 
and as it struck I called 
"Fair ball ^ Why I never 
could explain. I never call 
a fair ball, always a foul, but 
5 my tongue or head went 
wrong. Luckily the team 
I decided against won the 
game or I would have accused 
myself of taking it away from them, as 
the hit scored a run." 

I believe that umpires strive all the time to 
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give their decis- 
ions correctly and 
as they see them. 
The main proof 
of this is that, 
after an umpire 
makes a blunder, 
he is the “‘sorest” 
person in the 
game. He is dan- 
gerous then and 
liable to expel 
any player who 
speaks to him. 
There have been 
a few cases in 
which umpires 
deliberately ruled 
against certain 
teams and certain 
players. This 
probably was be- 
cause the teams 
or players nagged 
at the umpires 
until consciously 
or unconsciously 
the umpires came 
to dislike them 
and were preju- 
diced against 
them and saw 
plays all theother 
way. Even then 
“they gave them 
as they saw 
them." If you 
do not believe 
that the prej- 
udices can 
and do influence 
the eyesight sit 
behind two men 
who are *'root- 
ing" for opposite 
teams to win and 
listen. to their 
conversation. It 
will amuse an un- 
prejudiced per- 
son to learn how 
widely their eye- 


sight varies. The 


subject is worthy 
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what he hopes 
to see and not 
what happens. 
I have heard 
men scream, ' He 
dropped it; he 
dropped it!" as 
a player was 
catching a ball, 
and unless they 
are convinced by 
subsequent ac- 
tions that the 
ball was caught 
they always will 
believe implicitly 
that the player 
dropped the ball 
and that every- 
one else was mis- 
taken. Even the 
eyesight of the 
player is domi- 
nated by his 
prejudice. The 
second -baseman 
takes a throw. 
The runner slides 
to the bag. The 
play is a close 
one. Whichever 
way the decision 
is given one 
player feels hon- 
estly that he and 
his team have 
been wronged. 
They each saw 
the play the way 
they wanted it to 
turn out and in 
eight out of ten 
cases they are 
sincere in their 
protests. But 
what makes the 
umpire's work 
much harder is 
that the player 
who considers 
himself damaged 
convinces a part 
of the crowd by 
his indignant ac- 
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tions that they 
saw rightly and 
therefore the um- 
pire was wrong. 
They too are hon- 


the study of a 
psychologist. 
Each man, when 
highly wrought 
up, sees exactly 
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FRED CLARKE 


Manager of the Pittsburg Nationals, who in 1908 was called out at third 
on the last day of the season at Chicago, and by that single decision 
Pittsburg lost the championship 


est. After long experience one can tell by the 
actions of the player whether he really thinks 
himself right, or whether he is bluffing to 
cover up his own bad playing. Some of the 
wildest protests are made by players who 
know that they misplayed and lost the de- 
cision and are protesting for effect, to con- 
vince the crowd or their manager that they 
are being wronged. Their actions, however, 
usually are overdrawn and the manager is 
perhaps the first one to realize that they are 
not giving vent to their real feelings. 
Umpires dread that kind of work worse 
than they do anything else. They do not care 
much what an angry player says to them 
provided the player does not, by actions 


and gestures, influence the crowd. Ask any 
player who has been expelled from a game 
what he said to the umpire and his answer will 
be: “I didn't say anything—until after he 
put me out." This usually is the case. The 
umpire expelled them for actions, not words. 
Dahlen, Elberfeld, Eversand Griffith are types 
of players most disliked by umpires, not for 
what they say but because of the way they 
act. Evers is the worst at present. Dahlen 
formerly held the crown, but he grew older 
and discovered that, to use the language of 
the game, “it don't get you nothing" to kick. 

Evers seldom says much to an umpire, but 
he is perhaps the most exasperating of all. 
His constant nagging, his motions and ges- 
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tures drive some of the umpires frantic and 
sometimes he rasps their raw nerves a little 
too much. `’ 

Evers and Klem have had a feud for years. 
'They got so they could not pass each other 
without clashing. Evers would walk past the 
umpire eyeing him balefully and steadily but 
never speaking. One day Klem, raging in- 
wardly, remarked: “I'll bet you five dollars 
you're afraid to call on the president of this 
league." “You're on," called Evers quickly. 
And the nest day Evers called on the presi- 
dent and spent the morning in consultation 
with him regarding umpires. That afternoon 
he claimed the five dollars. It may sound 
ridiculous but Evers to this day declares that 
those five dollars cost the Chicago Cubs the 
championship of 1909 and that Klem was 
responsible. He has the five dollars framed 
as a memento. The basis of his charge is 
that Klem put him out of so many games and 
suspended him so often the team was beaten. 

The facts are these: if Evers’ accusation is 
true—speaking as a fellow being—Klem was 
justified. Evers reminded him of those five 
dollars every inning of every game. If Klem 
looked in his direction Evers put up five fin- 
gers. He drew figure fives in the dirt. When 
he went to bat he held his hand so that five 
fingers would stick up on front of Klem’s 
face. He asked Chance and Tinker and 
Steinfeldt, the pitcher and even the out- 
fielders why they didn’t pay their bets. 
Finally Klem grew exasperated, and perhaps 
hoping for relief, he paid the five dollars. 
That failed to bring surcease or stop the 
torment. Evers enjoyed seeing his victim 
squirm and grew scientific in knowing just 
how far he could rub Klem’s raw nerves and 
escape punishment. And if Klem did grow 
prejudiced and give Evers and his team “the 
worst of it," as they claim, he was no more 
than human. The wonder is he didn't use 
a bat on Evers. 

Dahlen, in his younger days, was quite as 
exasperating. He was troubled with a non- 
forgettable mind and in October he could re- 
call to umpires decisions they made in April. 
Hank O'Day was his chief victim. He always 
called Hank “Henry,” knowing that when- 
ever Hank heard a player call him by his 
proper name he grew suspicious. One day, 
just as a game was starting, Dal walked up to 
O'Day. "Henry," he said suavely, "if in 
the first inning I call you a big beer-soaked, 
fat-headed loafer and thief, will you put me 
out of the game?” 

“Well, I should say I will," said Hank 
indignantly. 
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“Thanks,” said Dal. ''No hard feelings, 
Henry. I'll call you that and you chase me. 
I want to get to Harlem in time to bet on the 
fourth race." 

“Say,” said O'Day, “you couldn't get out 
of this game if you called me everything in 
the world." 

Nor could he. Dal tried everything and 
O'Day made him play it out. 

Under fire of abuse, criticism and insult 
from the crowd, and a constant cross-fire of 
caustic repartee, subjected to every petty 
annoyance that can be devised by the brains 
of forty active players and benchmen, it is 
marvelous that an umpire does not lose his 
head completely. Yet they seldom do. In 
the last twenty years I have seen only four 
umpires in retreat panic-stricken, and al- 
though outnumbered, they match wits against 
the whole swarm of players and seldom are 
bested. Very frequently if an umpire can 
succeed in making a player see himself in a 
ridiculous light he can restore good nature at 
once. Even more frequently a soft answer 
turns away wrath. The umpire who says 
to an angry player, *I may have missed it, 
but it can't be helped," gets along without 
much trouble. Jack Sheridan, the veteran 
who is rated among the best and who perhaps 
is the most popular umpire in the business, 
listens to players. He will say, “I may have 
been wrong. Don't delay the game," and 
the argument ends. His decision is final— 
and the player quickly sees the futility of his 
protest. 

Sometimes, even the umpire relaxes so 
much as to joke with the players. One of 
these jokers was umpiring a game in Cleve- 
land a few years ago. A green left-handed 
pitcher was pitted against the Cleveland 
team, and he was nervous and wild. He gave 
the first batter a base on balls, hit the second, 
and passed the third and, with no one out the 
mighty La]Joie was striding to the plate. The 
nervous youngster watched LaJoie selecting 
a bat and turning to the umpire he said: 
“Tf you don’t mind tipping a new fellow, 
what shall I pitch to him?” 

* Never let Ban Johnson hear that I tipped 
you," whispered the umpire solemnly. 

“T won't," the pitcher assured him. 

“Then,” whispered the umpire, “you stick 
a fast straight ball right in the middle of the 
plate, waist high and you and TIl both 
duck.” 

One day in Chicago the Cubs were bat- 
tling with O'Day, who oddly enough, they 
like to have umpire for them away from home, 
but do not like on their home grounds. O’Day 


“There is a constant demand made upon an umpire's quickness ot eye and alertness of brain. 
must see rightly and decide instantly. 
plate where the éatcher is diving to touch the runner. 

‘he was safe a mile’ " 


had sent four or five of them to the bench, 
chased three or four coachers off the lines and 
finally Pat Moran, gentle, friendly Pat, who 
never spoke ill of or to anyone, trotted out 
to coach at first base and restore the entente. 
As Moran reached first base he smiled at 
O'Day and remarked pleasantly: “Hello, 
Henry.” 

“Oh, hello,” said O'Day briefly, *are you 
still with the team?” 

They are “square men" these umpires, 
forced to be a bit gruff and to fight, but their 
devotion to their work and their honest 
effort to discharge their duties mark them as 
men of high integrity. And they are “game”; 
I saw Bob Emslie once when a foul ball struck 
him over the heart. The pain was excruci- 
ating. His face grew white and he set his 
teeth together and resumed work. Three 
balls were pitched after he was hit. He 
called them all clearly. Then he collapsed, 
falling as if dead, and was carried off the field 
unconscious. One night I saw politicians, 
wealthy men, club owners argue for hours 
with an umpire. All they wanted him to say 
was "I didn't see it." Upon those words 
hung the fate of a championship, the future 
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This remarkable photograph shows a mix-up at the home 


The fans in the grandstand probably declared 


of a major league, and the honesty of base- 
ball. The umpire replied: "But, damn it, 
I did see it." And he saved baseball. 

The public is beginning to appreciate the 
umpire and the difficulties under which he 
labors. And when the spirit of fair play 
spreads everywhere the job will be one of 
honor, even above that of the player. 

I asked Tim Hurst what the closest and 
hardest decision he ever made was. “It was 
in Baltimore," he said. * Jennings was on 
first, McGraw on second and Stenzel at the 
bat. They started a double steal. Jen- 
nings, as he passed Long, hit him and Long 
tripped him after which Jennings went on and 
jumped into Collins. Tenney tried to hold 
McGraw but he broke away, reached second 
and kicked the ball out of Lowe's hands. 
Stenzel swung his bat and hit Robinson on 
the hand trying to keep him from throwing. 
Robby tripped me and poked me in the back 
to keep me from seeing and Stenzel spiked my 
foot." 

* How did you decide it?" I inquired. 

“T called it a foul ball, sent the runners 
back and kicked Stenzel on the shins," said 
Tim. 
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THE PERCEPTION OF AIRS. BOYD HOPKINS 


Laying Pipes for Elena 


BY 


KEY CAMMACK 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


RS. BOYD HOPKINS is a very 
determined woman. This may 
as well be stated at once, as some 
who read this tale may know her, 

and, should attempt be made to conceal the 
primary trait of her character, discredit might 
be thrown upon subsequent statements. In- 
cidentally, it may be well to observe that my 
name is Boyd Hopkins. 

Therefore, when Mrs. Boyd stated on the 
morning following Sue Atterbury’s departure 
that she had hit upon a plan to make Elena’s 
approaching visit an equal success, I was con- 
fident it would be, although I could not im- 
agine, without further enlightenment from 
Mrs. Bovd, how it was to be done. 

Flena, as those are aware who know her 
really well, is worth all the Sue Atterburys in 
the world, numerous as they are, big, blonde, 
self-possessed, with that cheerfulness which 
comes of a solid bank account, healthy pro- 
genitors, and an unshakable knowledge of all 
one’s good points. Elena, on the contrary, is 
without conviction of hers, has no bank ac- 
count, and is usually tied to the invalid chair 
of a querulous old father—a very St. Catherine 
upon its slow revolving wheels. 

Unfortunately, in reckoning charm most 
people use hay scales instead of a goldsmith's 
balance: Sue Atterbury could not possibly fit 
into the latter, but her showing on the former 
would be creditable. 

I was thinking this over when Mrs. Bovd 
called me to order. “It’s only stupid, un- 
trained bachelors who can't appreciate Elena. 
I used to think vou liked her—but you don't 
seem a bit interested.” 

“Then l am dissembling ferociously,” I 
replied to the distracting pout behind. the 
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coffee service, “for I am interested—but not 
excited. You have announced that you have 
a plan; ergo, it must succeed." 

Such implicit confidence gratified her. 
“You're an old darling. Do you know why 
Sue Atterbury was such a success?” 

** Because she has the habit of it, I suppose. 
But vou can't expect Elena, poor girl - 

“I do expect—and I'll tell you why.” 

She left her seat, perched on the arm of my 
chair and disclosed her plot, incidentally raid- 
ing my toast and sampling my coffee. When 
I reached the office a full half hour late, I was 
in possession of the great scheme, but con- 
scious of an unsatisfied feeling in the region 
of the belt which counseled early lunch. 

Mrs. Boyd, besides being determined, is 
prompt in action. 

“I’ve just been longing to talk things over," 
she announced after dinner, her statement 
more flattering than truthful, for I long since 
discovered that she likes not so much amicable 
discussion but mere announcements of the 
course she has determined upon. 

“Come and sit here. I can't talk while 
you are prowling around—you loom so—”’ 
I awkwardly disposed my height in the chair 
indicated. “Now, that’s better," she con- 
tinued with demure triumph. “I have been 
laying pipes for Elena all afternoon.” 

“Engineering was always vour forte.” 

She waved my supertluous encouragement 
aside. "I could see the immediate impres- 
sion created. We were plaving bridge: at my 
table were the very three women I would have 
chosen—old Mrs. Darrow, Miss Stone and 
Mrs. Merton-Smith.”” I nodded as she em- 
phasized the bluest blooded, the most gossipy 
and the richest of the Watertown residents. 
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“ * It's only stupid, untrained bachelors who can't appreciate Elena. 
her—but you don't seem a bit interested ' " 


“They were saying nice things of Sue when I 
arinounced impressively, ‘I’m going to have a 
still more charming girl stop with me.’ Just 
then ‘no trumps’ was declared—I made a 
grand slam, by the way, and of course nothing 
more could be said at that time. Afterward 
the questions began, and, really, Elena’s story, 
with a little arrangement here and there, a 
high light or so properly focused, and the 
beauty of the background insisted upon, is 
almost romantic—though not the romance 
one wants to live." She shrugged her shoul- 
ders expressively. ‘‘The trouble is, poor girl, 
that her life's nearly a// background. Not 


everyone's mother has been of an ancient 
Italian family, nor does everyone's father so 
idolize his wife's memory as to become a con- 
firmed recluse.” 

"And an unmitigated old tyrant into the 
bargain.” 

Mrs. Boyd fluttered protesting hands. 
“You may be sure I didn’t mention that. I 
want admiration and interest for Elena. Pity 
is so fatal. Suppose I had told them the true 
story and asked them to be good to her? She 
would be asked to a few stupid, women's 
luncheons, or to drink afternoon tea and hold 
the baby. Those are the diversions for peo- 
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ple from whom nothing is to be expected. 
'The hungry and the dull are not encouraged 
by being fed or enlivened." 

Mrs. ‘Boyd paused, her birdlike head 
cocked sidewise. Her pauses are mere lures 
for the unwary. There was a time—but I am 
wiser now. After a moment she continued. 
“I do want Elena to have a glorious time. 
She's twentv-seven and has never had a fling. 
I'm in shivers now, for fear of a telegram at 
the eleventh hour. There's only one thing in 
favor of this constant sick-room attendance— 
it’s kept Elena as fresh as paint. Any other 
woman her age would have late nights, in- 
digestible food and nerves, nerves, nerves, 
written all over her. Oh, Boyd, I nearly for- 
got! There was such excitement when I told 
them of Elena’s royal godmother. I had to 
repeat a dozen times that her mother’s family 

` had been known at court for generations, and 
that one of the young princesses had offered 
to be sponsor for the little half American. It 
amused me to see how impressed everyone 
was." She sniffed—then with a burst of can- 
dor said, “But I believe rd like to have a 
royal godmother for Nancy.’ 

* Nancy would be a credit to any god- 
mother," I announced with parental convic- 


tion. “By the way—who is her godmother ?” 
“Mr. Hopkins? My wife's small figure 
expanded with indignation. ‘Godmother! 


Don’t you know that your child, being a fe- 
male, has two! Her grandmother and Mrs. 
Darrow.” 

“My dear," my remonstrance was mild but 
firm, “is not Elena a female, and have I 
heard of but one godmother ?" 

Mrs. Boyd's indignation collapsed with a 
laugh, and I was relieved to sce that its 
ruins held no fragment of remembrance of 
my fault. 

Mrs. Bovd’s distrust of the eleventh hour 
proved unfounded, and the twelfth, in due 
course, brought Elena. She was a woman 
who had passed bv, rather than through, that 
period of vouthful selfishness and self-absorp- 
tion, that egotistical, flambovant period, which 
attracts as tinsel does, and which holds as little 
real comfort or pleasure for the attracted. 
Though still girlish, she was mellowed; dis- 
tinguished by that charming faculty of being 
interested in the views and projects of others, 
of adapting herself, of giving sympathetic re- 
sponse to all demands. 

She was passing through the hall on my re- 
turn home the evening of her arrival, and 
came to greet me with outstretched hands, 
a tall, slight figure, the charm of the warmly 
pale, oval face centered in the superb eves, 
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darkened with something of inherited Italian 
melancholy. 

“Thanks ever so much for saying those 
nice things. I’m delighted to be here. It 
looked for a time"—she shook her head 
doubtfully—'*but father was perfectly dear, 
and finally said he could do without me. He 
remarked that I'm not so very good at tak- 
ing care of him—but others are so much 
worse." 

"When persons reach such abysmal in- 
gratitude it’s time to teach them better. 
You'd best stay twice as long as vou intended." 

She flung out shocked, protesting hands 
in a foreign gesture. ‘Oh, I couldn't. Be- 
sides, he's not ungrateful. Parents can't be 
exactly that. Can they?” 

"Can't they? Your European blood re- 
veals itself, Miss Elena. I should advise an 
infusion into the veins of young America. 
Will you spare a few drops for Nancy?” 

“Mr. Hopkins!" Unexpectedly my wife's 
usually silvery tones struck, like leaden plum- 
mcts, from the hall above down to the very 
depths of my parental iniquity. ‘‘When you 
have ceased maligning my only child—yours 
also, by the way, Mr. Hopkins—kindly come 
upstairs and dress for dinner. As for you, 
Flena, take your Italian blood, which I con- 
sider no improvement on my child, into the 
drawing-room; I'll be down as soon as I can 
steer this incompetent person away from bed- 
room slippers and into pumps.” 

Before the close of this diatribe Elena had 
fled laughing and I was left to mount the 
stairs unprotected. 

After I had been allowed to lay my apolo- 
gies at the foot of the infinitesimal brass bed 
in the nursery, and had been restrained from 
topping my dress trousers with a blue sack 
coat (I could not have made the mistake of 
the slippers after those unwifely slurs), Mrs. 
Boyd and I went down to dinner, burying the 
hatchet to the hilt in the agreement that 
Elena was positively too good! I did not 
think it necessary to mention my mental reser- 
vation that I desired Nancy to emulate her. 
Such filial devotion was verv appealing to an 
ease-loving man just turned fortv. 

“It is all progressing splendidly,” confided 
Mrs. Boyd a few nights later as I scrambled 
into bed, an indignant eve upon that busy- 
body of a clock which reminded me of long 
arrears of sleep to be made up. 

“Sure.” D terselv agreed with thought of 
the few hours left me. 

But expansion, not acquiescence, was what 
Mrs. Boyd desired. 

“Did vou see how well Elena took ?” 
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‘You speak of her as though she were a 
vaccination," I muttered sleepily. 

Mrs. Boyd paused, both arms raised for the 
nightly brush attack upon her splendid hair. 
It really is splendid, and I don't see why, just 
because I am writing the story of Elena I 
should refrain 
from mentioning 
it. She favored 
me with a with- 
ering glance. 
“Why is it that 
sleepy people are 
always cross? 
Moral: one 
should not marry 
a person a thou- 
sand years older 
than oneself." | 

At that I 
indignantly 
propped myself 
on my elbow. 
“Your weakness 
was always 
mathematics," I 
rebuked her. ‘‘I 
am only eleven 
years, ten 
months, four 
days and a beg- 
garly number of | 
hours, minutes, | 
and seconds 
your senior." 

While my eyes | 
were still bright 
with the light 
of battle, Mrs. 


* Superb eyes, darkened with something of inherited | 
Italian melancholy " 
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whole-heartedly, with that peculiarly feminine 
attitude toward Absolute Truth which so 
diverts—when it does not bewilder—the mas- 
culine mind. “You know, Boyd, one thing 
Ive enjoyed above everything. I absolutely 
plucked a few scalps from the handsomest 
men I could 
think of and 
hung them at 
Elena's belt, be- 
fore -presenting 
her. Dear old 
Elena, wouldn’t 
she have been 
surprised to have 
' known they were 
| dangling there! 
| There's some- 
thing so honest 
about her she 
wouldn't claim a 
hair unless she 
had the whole 
head thrust upon 
| her—even then 
| I believe, she'd 
try to conceal 
it." Curled into 
a pink silk ball 
against the foot- 
board of my 
bed, Mrs. Boyd 
now shook with 
laughter. 
“Do you mean 
to tell me," I 
demanded, wav- 
ing the banner 
for my sex, ‘‘that 
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Boyd seized her 

opportunity. “Well, whatever, it is I'm glad 
you are sufficiently awake to listen to me," 
she said with unconcern, and blithelv entered 
upon a long account of Elena's success. 
Meanwhile I reflected, with a humiliation 
sharpened by my boasted mathematical ac- 
curacy, that for the thousand and second time 
I had allowed myself to be drawn. 

“Its queer," Mrs. Boyd remarked with 
comfortable recollections of her own girlhood 
in New York, “how the mere fact of coming 
from a large city inclines people in a small 
place to make much of you. All Watertown 
is enchanted at the thought of Elena's con- 
nection with ‘the: metropolis.’ They see her 
through the glamour of operas, balls, entertain- 
ments. Fortunately she never talks about 
herself, so my glittering statements go un- 
questioned." She smiled, innocently and 


you absolutely 
fabricated proposals for Elena?" 

She thrust her face against her huddled 
knees. 

“Infamous! 
claimed. 

“Nothing of the kind,” she answered, toss- 
ing an unrepentant head. ‘I’m simply a— 
what do you call them ?—a promoter. I mean 
to float Elena, and those scalps are part of 
the capital Im raising. Results already 
justify me.” 

“ Jesuit" I hurled at her, drew the sheet 
about my shoulders and hunched down upon 
my pillow. “Pll no longer hold converse 
with you." But I left an ear out for what 
she might say further. 

Therefore, before I slept I knew that at the 
small dance that night Mrs. Boyd, whom I 
had thought far too busily engaged whirling 
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Perfectly infamous!" I dec- 
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around to remark anything, had noted the 
fact that Stephen Darrow— The Bachelor— 
had danced three times with Elena besides 
foraging for her refreshment. 

At our Watertown dances no seated sup- 
pers, served bv an armv of waiters, have as 
yet come to rouse the bitterness of emulation 
in the breasts of our matrons. We have pro- 
gressed far enough to know our ways are 
primitive—but we say we rather like them. 

“Stephen Darrow,” said Mrs. Boyd in con- 
clusion, with an unrepentant giggle, "has 
heard of Elena’s conquests. He feels the seal 
and approval of New York upon her. That 
must satisfy a taste that Watertown has so 
far failed in doing. Stephen is rather a snob! 
Even Sue Atterbury didn’t create the least 
ripple with him.” 

“Snob nothing!” I objected, bahging my 
pillow into final shape for the night. ''He's 
a sensible young man, contented with his lot 
in life; not dangling after a woman until he 
really wants one." Then I lay down on it, 
wondering why no retort came from Mrs. 
Boyd. It was only the next morning I 
realized I had possibly furnished the reply 
she had desired. 

There really was nothing of the snob about 
Darrow. He was a tall, clean-limbed fellow 
of thirty-three, whose father had deferred 
dying long enough to prevent an idolizing 
mother from ruining his upbringing. When 
twenty, or twenty-one, Watertown society had 
eagerly recruited him, and for almost ten years 
good looks and money had kept him at its 
head. Of late a nascent disinclination for 
general society combined with continued at- 
tractiveness had been pacemakers for a pres- 
tige that almost reached a cult limit. Atten- 
tions from him to Elena would be a veritable 
plume in the cap of Mrs. Boyd, and during 
the next few days I imagined her preening of 
what was, so far, a mere pinfeather. 

Elena's spirits, like a barometer in fair 
weather, were steadily rising. Each day she 
recounted to me, with an enthusiasm growing 
prettily breathless, Mrs. Boyd’s subdivisions 
of their time. To mere masculine intelligence 
the lunches, the bridge—Elena was an expert, 
thanks to her father and the invention of 
double dummy—the drives, picnics, and other 
amusements, would seem to have left scant 
time for any maternal attention, but Nancv’s 
lisping account of wonderful hours of romp 
and story convinced me anew that Mrs. 
Bovd's manipulation of fractions is remark- 
able. despite her mathematical ignorance. 

For Elena, Nancy conceived an especial 
adoration, bred in insight, fostered in kind- 
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ness, and demonstrating in energy. Her 
sturdy little legs would cover the distance be- 
tween them at a gallop, her resolute hands 
tug at Elena’s skirt, and, the vantage of her 
knees achieved, two small arms of Herculean 
strength would clasp her about the neck un- 
til, her ardor satisfied, she would subside 
with a proprietary air upon Elena's lap, 
finger in mouth. 

It was on a day when the late afternoon 
shadows were making of our tinv grounds one 
of the pleasantest of places that I was undis- 
covered witness of this form of onslaught. 
Nancy's dash was made out through the 
French windows to the brick terrace, where 
Stephen and Elena were téte-à-téte in basket 
chairs. He watched the child's determined 
scramble with amusement, but at the per- 
formance of the bear hug—even to a fond 
father it seemed of unrestrained ferocity—he 
showed himself annoved. He jumped up, 
bent over and attempted to unwind the re- 
bellious little arms. “Come, come, Nancy; 
that's enough." Then as the child but clung 
the tighter he cried out, “She’ll choke you. 
Elena." 

Her name revealing an intimacy of thought, 
plunged them into a mutual embarrassment. 
She showed it in the sudden color which 
Nancy's clasp had not evoked, he in the ab- 
sorbed energy with which he essayed the un- 
plaiting of the small fingers. 

Once accomplished, he thought to still 
Nancy with a high toss in the air—another 
and another—but placation was in vain. 
With a mouth appallingly wide open Miss 
Hopkins gave full vent to her outraged feel- 
ings, and the round tears literally hopped 
from her tight squeezed eyes. Elena put up 
her arms for the child. As the transfer was 
made, I saw Darrow's hands linger over those 
of Elena while his eves searched her face. 
Hers drooped obstinately to the crown of curls 
beneath them, but the next moment were 
raised, suddenly smiling, as Nancy, her howls 
checked, denounced him with pointing finger. 
“Bad man! G'way! Me don't love vou." 

It was then I banged the still open front 
door, threw mv hat on the table and came out 
to them whistling. I thought the whistling 
rather a neat performance. 

Soon I had Nancy on my shoulder—Darrow 
didn't object in the least to her throttling me 
—and together we went in search of her 
mother. i 

“I have to report, Mrs. Bovd," said I 
rather excitedly, my forefinger to my lock, 
Handy Andy style, “that to-day there's a 
match on, downstairs.” 
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She gave me one of those disconcerting, 
reckoning stares—if vou are married you know 
them—and announced sadly: “Masculine in- 
telligence is of the Adam era. There has been 
a match going on for at least fivé days." 

At this I was properly indignant. “And 
you never told me!” 

“You would not have believed. I had only 
intuitions. Of course yon are brimful of facts. 
What did vou see?" 

“See! Do I have to sec to know a thing?" 

“Well, then—hear 2" she placidly amended. 

“Or hear to know a thing?” 

“Now, Boyd, don't attempt to impose uvon 
me after six vears of married life—not to men- 
tion an intimate knowledge since pinafores. 
There was nothing about them that vou could 
smell, tà-te. or feel—so vour knowledge must 
have come through one of the two remaining 
avenues. You don't suppose for a moment 
that I believe you sensed anything 2" 

Her calm scorn was hard to endure—espe- 
cially as she was correct. Unjust aspersion 
may be magnanimouslv overlooked, it may 
even give one a noble,. martyred fecling, but 
when the aspersion is just — name me the 
quality to help one to bear it. 

In consequence I turned my attention to 
Nancy, and went galloping about the room to 
an accompaniment of delighted shrieks. Not 
thus was I to escape Mrs. Boyd. She swept 
upon me, caught Nancy away, cuddled her 
for an instant, then whisked her into the next 
room to the waiting nurse before I had de- 
termined upon my tactics. 

“What did vou see—vou old dear—any- 
thing like this?" She took my passive arms 
and drawing them around her waist gave me 
her particular caress under the extreme left 
corner of my mustache, while her own arms 
slipped about mv neck. My clasp instinc- 
tively tightened: it must have been habit, for 
of course I had not forgiven her. Then I 
kissed her—it seemed foolish not to, and hav- 
ing done it once I repeated it several times. 

“Did vou see anything like this?" she asked 
me avain. : 

“Not even a passable copy,” I declared. 
Then, seeing her disappointment, made haste 
to add: “But there's no telling what a little 
practice may accomplish. They both have 
marked ability.” 

Mrs. Boyd laughed and put the second 
question of her lengthy catechism. When 
she had exhausted the last detail, she an- 
nounced gleefully: “I'm so glad they have 
matrons of honor. It would be frightfully 
unfair to exclude me just because of vou, 
when if it hadn't been for us she wouldn't 
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‘have gotten him," after which appalling 


phalanx of personal pronouns she was tem- 
porarilv lost in delightful speculation. 

* What have you done with them, now?" I 
at last inquired with some wistfulness. She 
was evidently enjoving herself so thoroughly, 
and I had not gotten inside the church 
door. 

At my question. Mrs. Boyd positively 
blushed; then my look changed to sternness, 
for, remembering Nancy, the conviction 
rushed upon me that Mrs. Boyd had, in 
that short time, actually twined a pair of 
chubby arms about the neck of the uncon- 
scious Elena. 

Somewhat daunted by my aspect, Mrs. 
Bovd had vet the temerity to creep back of 
me, and, setting her lips to my ear, whisper, 
“It would be just loo sweet.” 

Nancy evidently inherits her hugging pro- 
pensities from her mother. I made haste to 
agree that it would. 

Mrs. Boyd has the qualities of a great gen- 
eral. Although she saw victory ultimately 
hers, she continued to plan each detail of the 
campaign, moving her pawns with sweet re- 
lentlessness. When she judged that access to 
Elena had been sufficiently easy, she threw 
temporary barriers again:t their further meet- 
ing, until Darrow—even to my masculine eve 
—showed himself capable of any amount of 
escalading. 

“Withdrawal too early in the game does 
not guarantee pursuit," was Mrs. Boyd's sage 
confidence one evening as we were dressing 
for a small dinner at home, “but, when an 
appetite has been created, to deny it occasion- 
allv makes its fulfillment not a common satis- 
faction but an ecstasy.” 

“And was it thus J was led on—perfidious 
woman 2” I upbraided. 

"Not at all. You were a primitive man. 
Clubs being two thousand years out of date, 
you came after me with a ball program — 
scribbled vour name from top to bottom— 
and bore me off to your cave, otherwise known 
as a conservatory.” 

“I did," I acquiesced, chuckling at the re-, 
membrance, *and had to fight the mob of the 
dispossessed who attacked us." 

"I wonder why vou risked your precious 
skin," queried Mrs. Boyd innocently, "when 
Matilda Humphrys was at the same ball with 
a perfectly blank program. She'd have been 
so delighted to have been carried off.” 

When woman is mentioned chivalry is usu- 
ally my cue, but I fear at this I snorted. 
“Matilda Humphrys is no doubt very worthy 
—very amiable——" 
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“Then the culprits—a handsome pair they looked—reappeared with a pretense 
of indifferent boldness” 


"Indeed she is; much more than I am. 
But her complexion wasn't good, she had on 
a dowdy gown, and—no one else wanted 
her." 

“Do you mean that a man only 

Mrs. Boyd nodded in face of my indigna- 
tion. “I do. Beautiful souls often remain 
undiscovered — which means unmarried — 
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while pink and white flesh is scuffled for in 
the marketplace," she warbled. ‘Beautiful 
souls need a little advertising, that's all. You 
dear men are so dull." 

“And that's why you are advertising 
Elena?” ' 

“Precisely. And Darrow, dear fellow, sits 
up at night reading my intermittent electric 
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signs." She sketched upon the air, giving 
rein to a capricious fancy: 


"ELENA! 
DESIRED : 
MUCH COURTED 
A BKIGHT METROPOLITAN STAR 


He looks. He blinks. He says to himself, 
‘She doesn’t need me—-perhaps she doesn't 
want me; ergo, I must have her? He 
stretches out his hand; that doesn't reach. He 
gets.to his fect; that's not enough. He gets 
into action; the gait's not fast enough, so he 
strikes into a galloj—which brings him to the 
house ten minutes before the dinner hour 
she cried dramatically as the sound of the 
door-bell penctrated to our room—" and gives 
him three words with Elena. Now, dear, 
don't be too prompt going down. "There's 
only an informal party to-night.” 

The three words must have been of strange 
quality, for the atmosphere of the drawing- 
room was charged when I reached it, in time 
to offer mv hand to Mrs. Merton-Smith and 
act momentarily as a shield for the disturl «dl 
pair. 

Mrs. Merton-Smith, whose money made a 
yearly trip to New York imperativ ce—-thougbh 
from results one would scarcely have divincd 
it—was not, however, long to be staved, and 
leaving Mr. Merton-Smith in mv grasp, as 
one pursued might carelessly part with the 
fringe of a garment, she plunged across the 
drawing-room. 

“So glad always for the chance of a chat 
with vou," I heard her say loudly to Elena. 
“It’s so delightful to talk with anvone from 
New York. They tell me the styles are to be 
quite different this winter. For my part, I'm 
glad "—she settled a stout figure, made shape- 
tess in an Empire gown, near Elena, whose 
flowing lines were admirably  displaved— 
* what's one man’s meat, vou know,” and she 
laughed with a good- -humored glance at the 
younger woman. I judged, from Darrow's 
expression, that he would have enjoyed tinish- 
ing the old aphorism with an actual dose of 
poison. 

The dinner was very merry, Mrs. Boyd, 
with Darrow on her left, contriving to put 
enough of soothing in his cup to change his 
black humor at interruption into a species of 
patience. 

As soon, however, as the men returned to 
the drawing-room the lovers disappeared, nor 
were thev seen again until the last guest had 
gone. Then the culprits—a handsome pair 
they looked—reappeared with a pretense of 
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indifferent beldness. Elena, I could sce, had 
a little speech concocted; but something in 
Mrs. Bovd’s face drew her swiftly across the 
room and in a moment their arms were about 
each other. 

I fidgeted the glasses on my high-bridg d 
nose and Darrow thrust his hands in his 
pockets, his eves upon the two women. As 
they were apparently content to remain in- 
definitely in that close, silent embrace, it be- 
hooved me to take some initiative. 

I thrust out a hand at Darrow, which he 
immediately wrung, then with one arm about 
his shoulder I passed the other around Mrs. 
Boyd. As we closed in, Elena instinctively 
raised her head and gave Darrow one sweet, 
fleeing glance; then we stood, the four to- 
gether, and I fancied—though I cannot. swear 
to it— that Darrow had followed, with elena, 
my example. 

Mrs. Bovd was the first to speak. Smiling 
directly into Darrow's eves and punctuating 
each phrase with little atlec tionate squeezes of 
Elena's hand, she said: “This iy good news, 
you dear people. I can’t tell vou how glad I 
am. You two are just made for each other! 
How clever of vou to discover it!” , 

Darrow smiled back frankly. SI don't 
think it took any cleverness, Mrs. Boyd; other 
men must havo been uncommenty stupid. to 
have left me the chance. Now that I have 
it I’m going to give her all she’s mised i 
life.” 

He was too contident, Elena too radiant, to 
observe Mrs. Bovd's. sudden mental nurrv. 
With Elena's luminous smile upon him, he 
continued: * When I think of the lile she’s 
had, I can't. wait to begin. Do vou know, 
Mrs. Boyd. before she arrived some stupid 
stories got about which made her out just one 
of a million women; and if it hadn't been for 
a chance talk soon after I met her, it's pos- 
sible I might never really have known her. 
As it was, that settled it." 

Elena laughed shyly. “Do vou remember 
how surprised I was. when vou scorntully 
called me ‘Butterfly,’ and how surprised you 
were when I told vou all about father 2" 

They stood looking into each other's eves 
and remembering. Already they had memo- 
ries—those happy two. 

Suddenly Mrs. Boyd released Elena's hand 
and drifted from the little circle. A minute 
later her voice sounded from a remote corner 
with a gayety which did not deccive me. 
“Well, it’s perfectly heavenly to have vour en- 
gagement come about under this roof. It 
should bring a blessing with it. Meanwhile, 
take mine, dear children—and, Elena, vou 


"Then, with arms loosely linked, they trailed their soft skirts through the rooms | 
and up the stairs” 


had better see Mr. Darrow safely out of the 
house." 

As Darrow drew Elena to the door I went 
over to Mrs. Bovd. She looked very pathetic, 
curled into a sofa corner. Her house of cards 
had miserably collapsed. 

I sat down and gathered her into my arms. 
* Never mind, darling; it came about just as 
you wanted, in spite of everything.” 

“ But it wasn't in spite of everything—it was 
because of it," she wailed protestingly; ‘and 
those stupid things will never know. He never 
would have been attracted at the outset had it 
not been for those very reports. Later, he was 
held because she told him the truth. Don’t 
you see the charm of a secret understanding 
between them? Don’t vou, Boyd?” 

Although I haven't been so sure since, at 
the time, with her soft arms about me, it 
seemed absolutely clear. Then Elena, re- 
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turning from sending her Stephen into the 
night, surprised us, and coming swiftly across 
the shining floors knelt at Mrs. Boyd’s side. 
“Oh, you dear people, vou know what love is, 
too," she breathed with a little happy sigh. 

I gave it an awkward pressure, while Mrs. 
Bovd, with a magnanimous rush of feeling, 
forgetful of all recent ingratitude, drew her 
atfectionatelv to her. 

Then, with arms loosely linked, they trailed 
their soft skirts through the rooms and up 
the stairs, leaving me to bolt the windows and 
put out the lights. Through the doorway I 
watched them, head close to head in pretty 
confidence, and remembered that night, seem- 
ingly so far away, when I had left another 
house carrying Mrs. Boyd’s promise. I had 
thought myself happy then, but I knew now, 
after six years, that I should be absurdly so 
forever. 


—— - 


“THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR'S" 


A COMMUNITY THAT PAYS 


$ ITS OWN BILLS 


“This formidable process of con- , 
centration in limber and in. land 
certainly involves grave future possi- 
bilities of impregnable monopolistic 
conditions, whose far-reaching conse- 
quences to society it is now as dificult 
to anticipate fully as to overestimate. 
2. There has been created not only 
` -the framework of an enormous timber 

monopoly, but also an equally sinis- | 

ler land concentration in extensive 
sections. This involves also a great 
wealth in minerals. . . . The for- 
` midable possibilities of this combina- 
| lion in the Pacific Northwest and 
elsewhere are of the gravest public 
importance... . The underlying 
cause is our public land policy re- 
| sulting in enormous loss of wealth to 
| the public and its mono polization by 
; a few interests.” 1 | 
| Official report of H. K. Smith, 
| 


U.S. Commissioner of Corporations, 
February 13, 1911. 
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“There iw t enough monex in all 
Engiand or the United States to buy 
a single acre. We have millions of 
acres lo give to millions, but not one 
foot to sell. The reason is that the 
Dominion wants citizens, not spec- 
ulators. . . . The conditions of the 
gift are use and occupation. 

“Canada is establishing a landed 
aristocracy in the truest meaning of 


the word—-a landed proprictorship 
extending over fertile prairies 800 
miles long and 300 miles wide. These 
in duc time will make 240,000 square 
miles of farms and homes with 


y ” 
INCOMES. 


Honorable Frank Oliver, 
Dominion Minister of the Interior, 
February 6, 1911. 


AND THEN ON THIS (CANADA) 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


N the last paper we saw how largely 
British Columbia removes the burden 
of taxation from industry and produc- 
tion and lays it on idleness and specu- 

lation. This is the first great result of Can- 
ada's constitutional freedom of the taxing 
power. We will now go on to see a much 
more astonishing development taking place 
in the adjacent province of Alberta. 

But where is Alberta, and what is it like? 
'The map shows that when one reaches Ed- 
monton, the capital, three hundred miles 
north of the international boundary, one 
has scarcely made a start into the province. 
Yet Edmonton is farther north from New 
York than New York is from Tampa, Fla. 
It lies at latitude 53° 30’, far above New- 
foundland, above the island of Anticosti, 
more than twice as far north of Montreal, 
or Halifax, N. S., as Halifax is north of 
New York. It lies level with the foot of 


Hudson's Bay, and nearly to the middle 
of Labrador. 

But one is wrong in supposing that it must 
be'very cold up there. I spent a midwinter 
week in Edmonton and wore the same 
weight of clothes that I had been wearing 
in the springlike climate of the coast— 
lighter clothes than one would dare wear in 
New York at this season. I drove in an 
automobile all the afternoon of the eleventh 
of February with but a light overcoat. 
There was perhaps half an inch of snow, and 
the wind was light and warm. The railways 
do not keep any snow plows at Edmonton, 
and the houses are not even fitted. with 
double windows. 

Marvelous influence of the Pacific winds 
and currents. "Two hundred miles north and 
west in the Peace River country, and in a 
broad strip lying across Alberta north of the 
Lesser Slave, the climate is milder than at 
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Edmonton. The mountains are lower and 
admit the ocean air unchilled. The isother- 
mal lines published on the government maps, 
(reproduced here) are an. interesting study. 
Edmonton and the whole region northwest to 
Fort Simpson average 250 days in the year 
when the thermometer is above the freezing 
point. 

Summer nights in Edmonton give only 
about two hours and a half of actual dark- 
ness. One can easily read fine print by day- 
light at half past ten. Ball games begin at 
half past seven. The longest day gives eight- 
een hours of sunshine, and I never saw such 
brilliant, livening sunshine anywhere else. 
Canadians call this province "Sunny Al- 
berta," and they are right. Summer or 
winter, a cloud in the sky is rare enough to 
attract attention. 

No one can realize how large Alberta is, or 
what wealth of natural resources it contains, 
without going there to see. Some kind of 
an idea may perhaps be gotten from the map, 
which shows the great and productive Rus- 
sian province of Tobolsk imposed upon Al- 
berta at its proper latitude. You will notice 
that Edmonton is left considerably to the 
south. There may be as little as 75,000,000 
acres of agricultural land as yet untouched 
in the Peace River and Athabasca districts 
alone. There can be no less, and no one 
knows how much more. Alberta’s coal is 
incalculable. It has never been estimated. 
'The government has just reported Edmon- 
ton's trifling little fourteen-mile coal area as 
likely to yield 80,000,000 tons. No approxi- 
mation has been made to the value of the 
other minerals and the timber in the north- 
ern districts. 

I have space only for a sample of these 
facts. One has to study the whole series of 
them and let them sink into one's mind be- 
fore one can realize the magnitude and the 
tremendous economic import, and above all 
the moral import of the land policy effected 
for Canada by her Minister of the Interior, 
Hon. Frank Oliver. 

Her land policy is this: all Canada's pub- 
lic land with its timber, minerals and water, 
not only in Alberta but also in her sister 
province of Saskatchewan, in Manitoba and 
the unorganized Northwest Territory, is 
held by the Dominion Government as pub- 
lic property and is not for sale. ‘There isn't 
enough money in all England or the United 
States to buy a single acre," says Mr. Oliver, 
plainly. “The reason is that the Dominion 
wants citizens, not speculators.” There are 
no land grants in Canada, either. Canada 
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has seen “development by private enter- 
prise" at work in the United States, and 
knows what it amounts to, and knows which 
side her bread is buttered on. 

The moral influence of this policy is very 
striking. I had a particular interest in ob- 
serving its educational etfect on the thou- 
sands of our people who are moving over into 
Canada each year. It has given them a clear 
idea of that fundamental doctrine of democ- 
racy, THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC PROPERTY. 

It is a brand-new experience for our emi- 
grant settlers, for there is no such doctrine 
anywhere in the United States. The Con- 
stitution is iron-clad on the right of private 
property, but none of our constitution- 
builders except Franklin and Jefferson seemed 
to catch any glimmering of the correlated 
right of public property. It never got into 
our documents, never came to be part of our 
thought, and hence none oí us ever consid- 
ered it seriously or perhaps ever realized 
that such a right existed. 

Possibly—such are the vices of our educa- 
tion—nine persons out of ten who read this 
article may have to make a conscious effort 
to realize that there is a natural difference 
between property in land, minerals, timber, 
water powers, etc., and property, say, in a 
house or a suit of clothes. 

But in Canada, laid deep in the foundation 
of this new civilization and woven into the 
opinion of the people, is the doctrine that 
land and its resources, by whomsoever used or 
developed, is public property. 

And now on top of this comes the tax 
policy of the Province of Alberta, teaching 
the great truth that a community, like an 
individual, should live on what it earns. 

Land is public property; therefore the use 
of land is a governmental privilege. Can- 
ada’s general land policy teaches that. Well, 
then, Alberta simply chooses to live on the 
income of her privileges. She does not beg 
or filch from her citizens by taxing their 
property. She leads a self-respecting life. 
She had but one subject of taxation—her 
land. 

It seems reasonable. Governments all 
apparently expect their individual units to 
live on what they earn. Why shouldn't gov- 
ernments try the same thing themselves, by 
way of a good example? Alberta does. 

When our citizens are asked to contribute 
under the general-property tax, I often won- 
der that it does not occur to them to ask 
“Why should I pauperize the government? 
Why should I give part of my carnings to 
support a government that has resources 
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FRANK OLIVER 


Canada’s Minister of the Interior, whose policies are an impregnable 
defense against land-monopoly 


“ We were all obliged to defer to this great master of iitgenuily, for he is imper- 
ious, severe, blunt, hard, uneasy and inflexible; vou cannot make him believe, repre- 


sent unto him, or persuade him anything. 


enough of its own to take care of itself twice 
over?" 

Some of our correspondents think we are 
very mawkish in our disinclination to curse 
the tax-dodgers. They think we should have 
pilloried the big corporations that do not 
pay their personalty tax, and that we ought 
to haul Mr. Carnegie over the coals. Still, 
it is rather a grave thing to run lightly amuck 
at a fundamental instinct of human nature. 
Each of us has the notion pretty well in- 


He does not hear." —RABELAIS. 


grained in him that he is entitled to keep all 
he earns. I have it; so have you. Probably 
Mr. Carnegie has it, and Altman’s bond- 
holders or Park & Tilford’s, whoever they 
may be. And the instinct is right—that is. 
the reason why no other theory of taxation 
except Alberta's will ever be found to work. 
Whether we fully realize it or not, every time 
the government bilks us of some share of our 
rightíul earnings, whether by the property 
tax or the income tax or the excise or the 
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tariff or by this new sweet scheme of taxing 
corporations , our plain, natural sense of jus- 
tice is offended, and we will dodge if we can. 
There is no use trying to argue a legal right 
into a moral right; human nature is too old 
for that. The fact is that we will get out 
of it whenever we can because we know we 
have a moral right to keep all we earn, and 
a very little thought will show us that the 
community also has an equally valid right 
to keep all it earns. 

Alberta says to her citizens: “Here is land 
with its potential wealth. What gives value 
to it is the number of persons who want it. 
Help yourself. All you make out of it is 
yours—no tax on property, industry, pro- 
duction or labor. Pay simply what the de- 
mand (the number of people who want it) 
determines the privilege is worth. If you 
can make ten million dollars we won't be- 
grudge you a single dollar; and if vou want 
to put up a house built of silver and gold, 
we won't tax it a cent. But whether you 
choose to work this privilege or leave it idle, 
you will pay in either case just what it is 
worth." 

The policy of the United States, on the 
other hand, has always been, and still is, to 
alienate her resources into private hands, and 
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We are accustomed to think of Northwestern Canada as a cold and desolate place. 
On the contrary, a moderate temperature prevails at a very high latitude, as is shown 
by this map—the line showing an average summer temperature of 55° 


It is neither. 


deprive herself of their income. The laws 
embodying this policy are still in force. The 
United States invited speculators, got them, 
fixed up a comfortable tax policy to suit 
them (e. g.. the Astor family and Trinity 
Church in New York City, the railroads and 
the Weyerhaeusers in the Pacific North- 
west), and we, the rank and file of the disin- 
herited, pay the bills. The United States is 
in the position of one who throws away his 
own resources and lives on his friends. This 
is sponging, and sponging is unpopular and 
degrading. How is it dignified by being 
transferred from men to governments? 
The Province of Alberta invites citizens, 
gets them, and pays her own bills out of 
her own income without passing the hat for 
help. The Province of Alberta exemplities 
collective self-respect in levying no tax except 
against the private use of public property. 
Such, in briefest outline, is Alberta’s tax 
policy. One would like to believe that she 
worked it out by careful economic study, 
but to tell the truth, she drifted into it by 
accident. Alberta was erected into a prov- 
ince only five years ago. Her first legislature 
knew no more about taxation than legisla- 
tures ever do, but in leafing over some old 
Territorial legislation they found these pro- 
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visions, thought they were worth trying and 
took them over. 

No one knows who put them into the 
Territorial statutes. Rumor and fable have 
been busy as they always are with the ori- 
gins of any great success, but the fact un- 
doubtedly is that land was taxed in Terri- 
torial days because there was nothing else 
to tax. There was nothing to the North- 
west at that time but land and air, and since 
the air was not assessable, the land was the 
only thing that held any prospect of revenue. 

In other words, by good luck and good 
management, Alberta shows the development 
of an almost purely natural system of 
taxation. 

Admirable as Alberta's policy is, she does 
not insist upon her cities and towns adopting 
it. She gives them the largest liberty to 
work out their own experiments. Under the 
Village Act her smallest communities may 
raise their revenues to suit themselves. Most 
of them, however, have fallen in with her 
system; and foremost among these is the 
capital city of Edmonton. 

Edmonton too, like the province, got her 
economic education largely by accident. She 
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began with taxes on improvements," on busi- 
ness and onincomes. She gave up the income 
tax because she could not get at the income 
of her richest citizens; the business tax 
passes out this year because the spirit of the 
place has been educated beyond it, and her 
improvement tax disappeared on account of 
a collision with the Hudson's Bay Company. 

When the Company was incorporated in 
1670, King Charles II. granted them terri- 
torial rights that extended virtually over all 
outdoors—rights that have arisen to plague 
the Dominion Government time out of mind, 
until they were for the most part bought out. 
One block of the Company's remaining land, 
however, turned up in the very center of 
Edmonton. 

I submit a map showing the situation. 
The Company played the old familiar game 
of forestalling. They did not use the land, 
would not sell it, would not do anything 
with it but patiently hold it until the influx 
of population into Edmonton had sufficiently 
enhanced its value. 

There the land lay like an ounce of putty 
in a dyspeptic’s stomach. As Edmonton 
grew, it had to grow around this unassim- 
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This map shows the agricultural possibilities of the unsettled portion of the Canadian Northwest. 

The area enclosed in black lines is the Russian province of Tobolsk, laid on the map on its proper 

latitude (52° to 78° N.). Tobolsk in 1906 had 1,656,700 population and 4,000,000 head of 

live stock. The single district of Kurgan exported 20,000,000 pounds of butter in 1902. 

Tobolsk's grain yields in 1907 were: wheat — 11,779,000 bushels; rye — 4.344.000 bushels; 
oats—13,818,000 bushels 
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heavy discount placed on the future prosperity of Edmonton. 


JASPER AVENUE AND 4TH STREET, 
EDMONTON, CANADA T 
This lot was sold last summer for $35,000 and three months later for $55,000. This shows the 


Measured by present use 


these valuations are purely speculative, and are therefore detrimental to true prosperity 


ilated center. All the public utilities were 
intolerably strained. Sewers, water-pipes, 
gas-pipes, wires, street-car tracks, all had to 
stretch around the Company’s reserve. 
e It was a fearfully expensive business, and 
Edmonton had the wit to see that while she 
was paying all the bills, the Company was 
getting all the bereft. Edmonton shortly 
decided that if the Company wanted to play 
dog-in-the-manger with that land, they were 
welcome to the privilege, but they must pay 
for it. So she exempted her improvements 
and laid her whole realty assessment against 
the capital value of land. As population 
enhanced this value year by year, the Com- 
pany’s tax bill grew until last year, with 
great complaint and vexation, they sent the 
assessor a check for $74,445.10. Realizing 
that by another year the bill would come to 
$100,000 or more, the Company gave up 
and decided to put the land on the market. 

Out of this simple and universal experi- 
ence, Edmonton worked out for herself an 
incalculable economic benefit and a far 
more important and valuable economic 
education. 

There is not a city in the United States 
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that has not had Edmonton's initial mis- 
fortune, and not one but that under freedom 
of the taxing power could have coped with it 
as Edmonton did. But our constitutional 
restraint upon the taxing power operates 
wholly in favor of speculation, wholly against 
industry, and our cities are helpless. 

Consider, for example, Detroit, Mich. 
The site of Detroit used to be farmed by a 
commonplace type of Canadian French who 
lived on peacefully in a humdrum way until 
the city came and gave their realty holdings 
a rousing value. Two farms called the Brush 
and Cass farms, lying on either side of De- 
troit’s main thoroughfare, were held persist- 
ently out of use. The city’s growth had to 
sidestep them or jump over them, thereby 
straining public utilities (and only those 
who have lived out Woodward Avenue know 
how they are strained) mightily increasing 
the burden of general taxation, inconve- 
niencing everyone, causing the city to grow 
out of all symmetry—a sheer case of private 
benefit at public cost. These pieces of land 
remained utterly useless until some one 
could be maced out of the right amount of 
premium required to use them. 
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If the unused land in Detroit's present 
area were put under intensive cultivation, 
it would more than support her population. 
Unlikely as it seems, New York's would very 
nearly support 
hers. Few real- 
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be remedied. This weakness may be per- : 
ceived by means of the following anecdote: 

On my way up through the Crow's Nest, 
I became interested in the conversation of 
Mr. O'Meara, a 
very pleasant 


ize that nearly 
fifty per cent. of 
New York's area 
is unused land. 

Well, the rem- 
edy appears 
simple—why not 
tax it into use? 
Edmonton did. 

First, because 
we have no con- 
stitutional free- 
dom of the tax- 
ing power. The 
Supreme Court 
would like noth- 
ing better than 
to get a chance 
at a proposition 
like Edmon- 
ton's. Then, sec- 
ond, we have had no Secretary of the In- 
terior like Mr. Oliver to teach us that 
land and its resources are public property. 
Again, we have no British Columbia to 
show us how to shift the burden of taxa- 
tion from industry to idleness. Finally, 
we have no Alberta to give us an example 
of communal self-respect in living on its 
own earnings. 

No, we have been “going by the Consti- 
tution," assuming that the only test of pri- 
vate property is the ability to get our hands 
on it; and meanwhile our federal, State 
and municipal governments are contentedly 
pauperized by a general-property tax. 

Itisa disgrace. Say what one likes about 
patriotism, one can feel no great pride in be- 
longing to the only civilized country in the 
world that mulcts its citizens by a general- 
property tax. It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect it. 

If Canadian reciprocity would only en- 
able us to trade off our practical politicians 
for public servants and legislators like Frank 
Oliver at a ratio of sixteen to one, we might 
look for a beginning of better things. It is 
a pleasure to believe that our new Secretary, 
Mr. Fisher, will find Mr. Oliver's statesman- 
ship a most congenial study. 

Alberta's tax system and Edmonton's, ex- 
cellent as they are, are not yet perfect. There 
is one weak place in them which will shortly 
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Map of Edmonton showing the block of land held by the Hud- 
son's Bay Company for speculation. 
Edmonton's dealing with this situation shows 


gentleman from 
Montreal. He 
invests largely 
in real estate, 
and, not aware 
that I was look- 
ing into taxes, 
told me that he 
had an option on 
a corner lot in 
Edmonton last 
summer for 
$35,000. Figur- 
ing the interest 
for the probable 
time it would 
take to turn his 
bargain, how- 
ever, and con- 
sidering the 
land-value tax 
("thish-ver d single tax they've got up 
there"—I regretfully reproduce his exact 
language) he gave it up. He would have 
been safe, though, as it happened, for three 
months later the lot sold for $55,000. 

I ought to add that in the next breath Mr. 
O'Meara of his own accord admitted the jus- 
tice of the land-value tax. "If I bought that 
land," he said, * I would only let it lie. All 
its value would come from other men's work 
and I have no real right to take it. Of course 
I do it, but I am only taking advantage of 
the situation." 

I submit a photograph of Mr. O'Meara's 
option as showing the strength and the 
weakness of Edmonton’s system. The 
strength of it is, of course, that one specu- 
lator of a conservative type was frightened 
out of buying the lot. The weakness is that 
another more daring speculator was not. 

The weakness of Edmonton's system (and 
the same is true of Alberta's provincial 
system) is shown in letting the market 
value of that lot, which is not centrally 
located, go up $20,000 in three months 
when there was nothing substantial to jus- 
tify such an increase. 

Edmonton, by maybe a little stretching, 
has 30,000 population. She covers seventeen 
sections of land, nearly halí a township. The 
Hudson's Bay holding helps largely, of course. 
Now the point is that if Mr. O'Meara had 
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- bought this lot, there is not near population 
enough or business enough in Edmonton to 
justify his making any present use of it (say, 
in the way of putting up a building) that 
would be commen- 
surate with the 
price of his land. 

In other words, 
$35,000 for that lot 
is a valuation far 
and away ahead of 
the present time, 
and $55,000 looks 
ahead a great deal 
farther still. 

These values are 
speculative, not ac- 
tual. They do not 
represent the worth 
of the land's pres- 
ent use. They are 
a mortgage on the 
future, a discount 
on the prosperity 
of the whole com- 
munity. In short, 
like Vancouver, 
Calgary and all 
these rapidly grow- 
ing towns, Edmon- 
ton is overcapital- 
ized. The capital 
value of her land 
is more than it is 
worth. 

Hence Edmonton 
realizes that she 
needs one more 
feature in her tax 
system and she is on her way to get it. The 
Province of Alberta realizes the same need 
and she too will shortly have it. 

Edmonton needs to change her basis of 
assessment, and assess against the rental 
value of her land instead of against its cap- 
ital value. Alberta, which as yet needs little 
money and contents herself with levying 
merely an acreage tax, will shortly make 
the same readjustment. 

The change is assured because this region 
is free—and it is the only region I ever saw 
that was free—írom the superstition that 
what is known as “the real-estate business” 
is the index of prosperity. 

People believe this, I suppose, on some- 
what the same theory that induces certain 
hungry savages to swallow earth. Specula- 
tive values are no real asset to a community 
because the only thing that land is good for 
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land-value tax against the Hudson’s Bay 

Company’s holdings last year to the extent 
of $74,445.10 
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is to use. If Mr. O’Meara had bought that 
lot for $35,000 and sold it three months later 
for $55,000, he would simply have capital- 
ized future annual land rentals to the amount 
of $20,000; hence, 
he would have ap- 
propriated $20,000 
from the general 
fund of Edmon- 
ton's land rent. He 
would not have 
earned a penny of 
it—as he himself 
so handsomely ad- 
mitted—and the 
community which 
probably would 
earn it some time 
in the future would 
have lost the 
money. 

It is worse policy 
to overcapitalize a 
town than à rail- 
road—and Heaven 
knows that is bad 
enough. You 
may catch up to 
your capitalization 
in time, and then 
again you may 
not. Plenty of 
land booms have 
“busted” and some 
are bursting now. 
And when you do 
catch up, the 
money is not there; 
some thrifty land- 
owner has absorbed it. Meanwhile, you find 
that fictitious valuations are a fearfully 
troublesome asset to live up to. They in- 
crease your borrowing power, true, but this 
again is a snare, for if you were not 
overcapitalized you would not need to 
borrow.  Figuratively, your city has to 
do a four-track business over a single-track 
road and scamp repairs and operating 
expenses in order to keep up to its capital- 
ization. 

But let us suppcse, if we can, that Alberta’s 
tax policy, even as it stands, had been in 
effect in Washington and Oregon. "Would 
the Northern Pacific be holding for specula- 
tion three million acres of timber land worth 
between $100 and $200 per acre—land which 
it acquired mostly for nothing and now holds 
practically tax-free? 

Would it be holding for speculation mil- 
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lions of acres of agricultural and mineral land 
on the same terms? 

Would the Weyerhaeusers be holding for 
speculation 96,000,000,000 feet of standing 
timber in the Pa- 
cific Northwest; 
would the Southern 
Pacific be holding 
106,000,000,000 
feet, while their 
henchmen howl 
against the Gov- 
ernment for "re- 
tarding develop- 
ment" and “tying 
up our natural re- 
sources'' in the 
National Reserve? 

Hardly. 

If Detroit could 
have taxed the 
Brush and Cass 
farms into use, 
would she not be a 
better and richer 
city to-day? If 
Portland, Ore., 
could treat the 
holdings of her 
mayor and a few of 
his political cronies 
as Edmonton treat- 
ed the holdings of 
the Hudson's Bay 
Company, would 
she not be indefi- 
nitely better off? If 
Seattle's land val- 
ues—but O my soul, 
let’s draw the veil of merciful silence over those! 

Our States and cities cannot save them- 
selves from the sinister consequences of over- 
capitalization, on account of the constitu- 
tional restraint upon the taxing power. True, 
without it they might not save themselves 
for a long time to come on account of our 
protracted training in the idea that land is 
private property. But the abolition of con- 
stitutional restraint upon the taxing power 
is the first step in our education, and without 
it we can do nothing and learn nothing. 

The Province of Alberta, the city of Ed- 
monton, and a multitude of smaller places in 
Canada are, merely examples of the course 
that all communities will take when they are 
free to follow their economic education. 

The right of public properly and the right 
of collective self-respect—these two principles 
distinguish the Province of Alberta. These 
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conceptions are essential to democracy. There 
is no doing without them. Direct legislation, 
commission government and so forth, which 
are interesting us just now, are all very well 
in their way, but 
they are politics 
and politics is ma- 
chinery. You can- 
not run democratic 
machinery with 
feudalistic steam. 
A people that will 
tolerate a feudalis- 
tic exercise of the 
laxing power can- 
not express itself in 
permanent or pow- 
erful democratic 
institutions. It has 
nothing to express. 
But where there is 
a correct theory of 
taxation, where 
there is a current 
doctrine of public 
property, as in the 
Province of Al- 
berta, it is impos- 
sible for any but 
democratic institu- 
tions to flourish. 
For instance, in 
Alberta and the 
other portions of 
Canada where these 
two ideas have 
taken root — the 
right of public prop- 
erty and the right 
of corporate self-respect—they run up log- 
ically into a very large practice of public 
ownership. Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba swept out the Bell monopoly 
and operate their own telephones over im- 
mense stretches of rural district. The service 
is excellent and very cheap. Grain elevators 
and certain slaughterhouses are operated 
as public utilities. The cities largely operate 
their own franchises, including trolley cars. 
The Saskatchewan Legislature is contem- 
plating an ambitious measure of leasing back 
all its coal and water powers from the general 
government and using them in a compre- 
hensive scheme for the ownership and dis- 
tribution of heat, light and power through- 
out the province. The people are free- 
traders from the Great Lakes to the Rocky 
Mountains. The Grain Growers, meeting 
recently at Regina, demanded straight free 
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Edmonton is a live, progressive town. The automatic 


telephone—which, owing to the Bell monopoly, is almost 
unknown in the United States—is used there. These 
machines do their work instantaneously and without 


trade and a Dominion-wide policy of land- 
value taxation. 

Yet the people do not call themselves So- 
cialists or any such high-sounding name. I 
have not once heard the word Socialism. 
They seem to be unconscious that they are 
doing anythinf unusual. The officials of the 
Province of Alberta are astonished at the 
floods of inquiry that pour in on them from 
all parts of the United States. They con- 
ceive of themselves as doing only the natural 
thing, the simple and reasonable thing, and 
they are amazed that it could create so much 
interest and be thought so revolutionary. 

Summing up our brief investigation, we 


error and they don't “answer back” 


find that the general government of Canada 
exhibits: 

1. Constitutional freedom of the taxing 
power. 

2. The right of public property. 

British Columbia exhibits: 

3. The partial exemption of industry and 
production. 

Alberta exhibits: 

4. The entire exemption of industry. 

5. The doctrine of communal solvency and 
self-respect, in levying no tax whatever 
except against the private use of public 
property—against the rent of a delegated 
monopoly. 
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SYNOPSIS:—On the death of her parents in India, Mary Lennox, a girl of nine years, is sent to live with 
her uncle, Mr. A: chibald Craven, at Misselthwaite Manor in England, where he lives in gloomy solitude. 
Mary, with the exception of Martha, one of the maids whom the housekeeper, Mrs. Medlock, assigns to look 
after her, is left almost entirely to herself and wanders about the gardens and the corridors of the old manor 
house. Within the grounds there is a mysterious secret garden which has been closed for ten years, and 
Mary, one day finding the key, lets herself in and discovers a beautiful riot of half-dead vegetation. Mary 
‘takes Martha’s brother, Dickon. a nature-loving boy, into her secret and together they set about bringing 
the garden back to life. Mr. Craven has a son, Colin, who has never been well since birth. He is neglected 
and even disliked by his father, who has come to have an aversion to the boy since his mother's death. Colin 
is left to the care of servants, and becomes spoiled and ungovernable. For Mary, however, he forms a great 
liking, and the little girl brings Dickon and his animal pets to visit him. Arousing his interest, she induces 
him to let Dickon wheel him in his chair to see the secret garden. 


CHAPTER XXI (Continued) 


HE afternoon was drawing toward 
its mellow hour. The sun was 
deepening the gold of its lances, 
the bees were going home and the 

birds were flying past less often. Dickon 
and Mary were sitting on the grass, the 
tea-basket was repacked ready to be taken 
back to the house, and Colin was lying 
against his cushions with his heavy locks 
pushed back from his forehead and his face 
looking quite a natural color. 

“T don't want this afternoon to go," he 
said; “but I shall come back to-morrow, 
and the day after, and the day after, and 
the day after." 

“You'll get plenty of fresh air, won't 
you?" said Mary. 

"Im going to get nothing else.” he an- 
swered. ‘I’ve seen the spring now and I'm 
going to see the summer. I'm going to see 
everything grow here. I'm going to grow 
here myself." 

“That tha’ will," said Dickon. °Us'll 
have thee walkin' about here an' diggin' 
same as other folk afore long." 


Colin flushed tremendously. 

“Walk!” he said, “Dig! Shall I?” 

Dickon's glance at him was delicately 
cautious. Neither he nor Mary had ever 
asked if anything was the matter with his 
legs. 

"For sure tha’ will,” he said stoutly. 
“Tha’—tha’s got legs o’ thine own, same as 
other folks!” 

Mary was rather frightened until she 
heard Colin's answer. 

* Nothing really ails them," he said, ^but 
they are so thin and weak. They shake so 
that I'm afraid to try to stand on them." 

Both Mary and Dickon drew a relieved 
breath. 

"When tha’ stops bein’ afraid tha'lt 
stand on 'em," Dickon said with renewed 
cheer. “An’ tha'lt stop bein’ afraid in a 
bit." 

“Shall I?” said Colin, and he lay still as 
if he were wondering about things. 

They were really very quiet for a little 
while. The sun was dropping lower. It 
was that hour when everything stills itself. 
and they really had had a busy and exciting 
afternoon. Colin looked as if he were rest- 
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ing luxuriously. Even the creatures had 
ceased moving about and had drawn to- 
gether and were resting near them. Soot 
had perched on a low branch and drawn up 
one leg and dropped the gray film drowsily 
over his eyes. Mary privately thought he 
looked as if he might snore in a minute. 

In the midst of this stillness it was rather 
startling when Colin half lifted his head 
and exclaimed in a loud, suddenly alarmed 
whisper: 

“Who is that man?” 

Dickon and Mary scrambled to their feet. 

“Man!” they both cried in low, quick 
voices. 

Colin pointed to the high wall. 

"Look!" he whispered excitedly. “Just 
look!” 

Mary and Dickon wheeled about and 
looked. There was Ben Weatherstaif's in- 
dignant face glaring at them over the wall 
from the top of a ladder. He actually shook 
his fist at Mary. 

“Tf I wasn't a bachelder, an’ tha’ was a 
wench o' mine," he cried, “I'd give thee 
a hidin'!" 

He mounted another step threateningly 
as if it were his energetic intention to jump 
down and deal with her; but as she came 
toward him he evidently thought better of 
it and stood on the top step of his ladder 
shaking his fist down at her. 

"I never thowt much o' thee!" he ha- 
rangued. “I couldna' abide thee th’ first 
time I set eyes on thee. A scrawny butter- 
milk-faced young besom allus askin’ ques- 
tions an’ pokin’ tha’ nose where it wasna’ 
wanted. I never knowed how tha’ got so 
thick wi’ me. If it hadna been for th’ robin— 
Drat him——" 

“Ben Weatherstaff," called out Mary, 
finding her breath. She stood below him and 
called up to him with a sort of gasp. “Ben 
Weatherstaff, it was the robin who showed 
me the way!" 

Then it did seem as if Ben really would 
scramble down on her side oi the wall, he 
was so outraged. 

"Tha! young bad un!” he called down at 
her. "Layin' tha’ badness on a robin, not 
but what he's impidint enow for anythin’. 
Him showin’ thee th’ way! Him! Eh! 
tha’ young nowt,"—she could see his next 
words burst out because he was overpowered 
by curiosity—" however i' this world did 
tha’ get in?” 

“Tt was the robin who showed me the 
way," she protested obstinately. ‘‘ He didn't 
know he was doing it, but he did. And I 
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can't tell you from here while your're shaking 
your fist at me." 

He stopped shaking his fist quite suddenly 
at that very moment, and his jaw actually 
dropped as lie stared over her head at some- 
thing he saw coming over the grass toward 
him. 

At the first sound of his torrent of words 
Colin had been so surprised that he had only 
sat up and listened as if he were spellbound. 
But in the midst of it he had recovered him- 
self and beckoned imperiously to Dickon. 

"Wheel me over there!? he commanded. 
"Wheel me quite close and stop right in 
front of him!" 

And this, if you please, this is what Ben 
Weatherstaff beheld and which made his 
jaw drop. A wheeled chair with luxurious 
cushions and robes which came toward him 
looking rather like some sort of state coach, 
because a young rajah leaned back in it 
with royal command in his great black- 
rimmed eyes and a thin white hand extended 
haughtily toward him. And it stopped 
right under Ben Weatherstaff's nose. It was 
really no wonder his mouth dropped open. 

"Do you know who I am?" demanded 
the rajah. 

How Ben Weatherstaff stared. His red 
old eyes fixed themselves on what was before 
him as if he were seeing a ghost. He gazed 
and gazed and gulped a lump down his 
throat and did not say a word. 

“Do you know who I am?” demanded 
Colin still more imperiously. “Answer!” 

Ben Weatherstaff put his gnarled hand 
up and passed it over his eyes and over his 
forehead and then he did answer in a queer, 
shaky voice. J 

"Who tha’ art?" he said. “Aye that I 
do—wi' tha’ mother's eyes starin’ at me out 
o' tha’ face. Lord knows how tha’ come 
here. But tha’rt th’ poor cripple.” 

Colin forgot that he had ever had a back. 
His face flushed scarlet and he sat bolt up- 
right. 

"Im not a cripple!” he cried out furi- 
ously. "I'm not!” 

“He's not!" cried Mary, almost shouting 
up the wall in her fierce indignation. ''He's 
not got a lump as big as a pin. I looked and 
there was none there—not one!” 

Ben Weatherstatff passed his hand over 
his forehead again and gazed as if he could 
never gaze enough. His hand shook and his 
mouth shook and his voice shook. He was 
an ignorant old man and a tactless old man 
and he could only remember the things he 
had heard. 
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“‘Tha’—tha’ hasn't got a crooked back?" 
he said hoarsely. 

“No!” shouted Colin. 

“Tha’—tha’ hasn’t got crooked legs?” 
quavered Ben more hoarsely yet. 

It was too much. The strength which 
Colin usually threw into his tantrums rushed 
through him now in a new way. Never 
yet had he been accused of crooked legs— 
even in whispers—and the perfectly simple 
belief in their existence which was revealed 
by Ben Weatherstaff’s voice was more than 
rajah flesh and blood could endure. His 
anger and insulted pride made him forget 
everything but this one moment and filled 
him with a power he had never known before, 
an almost unnatural strength. 

* Come here!" he shouted to Dickon, and 
he actually began to tear the coverings off 
his lower limbs and disentangle himself. 
" Come here ! Come here! This minute!" 

Dickon was by his side in a second. Mary 
caught her breath in a short gasp and felt 
herself turn pale. 

"He can do it! He can do it! He can do 
it! He can!" she gabbled over to herself 
under her breath as fast as ever she could. 

There was a brief, fierce scramble, the rugs 
were tossed onto the ground, Dickon held 
Colin's arm, the thin legs were out, the thin 
feet were on the grass. Colin was standing 
upright—upright—as straight as an arrow 
and looking strangely tall—his head thrown 
back and his strange eyes flashing lightning. 

* Look at me!" he flung up at Ben Weath- 
erstaff. “Just look at me—you! Just 
look at me!" 

* He's as straight as I am!" cried Dickon. 
* He's as straight as any lad i’ Yorkshire!” 

What Ben Weatherstaff did Mary thought 
queer beyond measure. He choked and 
gulped and suddenly tears ran down his 
weather-wrinkled cheeks as he struck his old 
hands together. 

“Eh!” he burst forth, ‘th’ lies folk tells. 
Tha’rt as thin as a lath an’ as white as a 
wraith, but there's not a knob on thee. 
Tha’lt make a mon yet. God bless thee!” 

Dickon held Colin’s arm strongly, but the 
boy had not begun to falter. He stood 
straighter and straighter and looked Ben 
Weatherstaff in the face. 

"I'm your master,” he said, “when my 
father is away. And you are to obey me. 
This is my garden. Don't dare to say a 
word about it. You get down from that 
ladder and go out to the Long Walk and 
Miss Mary will meet you and bring you here. 
I want to talk to you. We did not want 


you, but now you will have to be in the 
secret. Be quick!” 

Ben Weatherstafi's crabbed old face was 
still wet with that one queer rush of tears. 
It seemed as if he could not take his eyes 
from thin, straight Colin standing on his 
feet with his head thrown back. 

"Eh! lad," he almost whispered. “Eh! 
my lad!" And then remembering himself 
he suddenly touched his hat gardener fashion 
and said, “Yes, sir! Yes, sir!" and obe- 
diently disappeared as he descended the 
ladder. 


CHAPTER XXII 


WHEN his head was out of sight Colin 
turned to Mary. 

“Go and meet him,” he said; and Mary 

flew across the grass to the door under the 
ivy. 
Dickon was watching him with sharp eyes. 
There were scarlet spots on his cheeks and 
he looked amazing, but he showed no signs 
of falling. 

“T can stand,” he said, and his head was 
still held up and he said it quite grandly. 

“I told thee tha’ could as soon as tha’ 
stopped bein’ afraid,” answered Dickon. 
* An’ tha’s stopped.” 

“Yes, I’ve stopped,” said Colin. 

Then suddenly he remembered something 
Mary had said. 

“Are you making magic?” he asked 
sharply. 

Dickon’s curly mouth spread in a cheerful 
grin. 

“Tha’s doin’ magic thyself,” he said. “It’s 
same magic as made these 'ere work out o' 
th’ earth,” and he touched with his thick 
boot a clump of crocuses in the grass. 

Colin looked down at them. 

* Aye," he said slowly, “there couldna’ be 
bigger magic than that there—there could- 
na’ be." 

He drew himself up straighter than ever. 

“I’m going to walk to that tree,” he said, 
pointing to one a few feet away from him. 
“I’m going to be standing when Weather- 
staff comes here. I can rest against the tree 
if I like. When I want to sit down I will 
sit down, but not before. Bring a rug from 
the chair." 

He walked to the tree, and though Dickon 
held his arm he was wonderfully steady. 
When he stood against the tree trunk it was 
not too plain that he supported himself 
against it, and he still held himself so straight 
that he looked tall. 
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When Ben Weatherstaff came through the 
door in the wall he saw him standing there 
and he heard Mary muttering something 
under her breath. 

"What art sayin'?" he asked rather 
testily, because he did not want his attention 
distracted from the long, thin, straight boy 
figure and proud face. 

But she did not tell him. What she was 
saying was this: 


“You can do it! You can do it! I told 
you you could! You can do it! You can 
doit! You can!" 


She was saying it to Colin because she 
wanted to make Magic and keep him on his 
feet looking like that. She could not bear 
that he should give in before Ben Weather- 
staff. He did not give in. She was up- 
lifted by a sudden feeling that he looked 
quite beautiful in spite of his thinness. He 
fixed his eyes on Ben Weatherstaff in his 
funny, imperious way. 

“Look at me!" he commanded. “Look 
at me all over! Am I a hunchback? Have 
I got crooked legs?" 

Ben Weatherstaff had not quite gotten 
over his emotion but he had recovered a 


little and answered almost in his usual me 


way. 

“Not tha'," he said. 'Nowt o’ th’ sort. 
What's tha’ been doin’ with thysel’—hidin’ 
out o' sight an’ lettin’ folk think tha’ was 
cripple an’ half-witted?” 

“ Half-witted!" said Colin angrily. ‘Who 

said Ben. “Th’ world’s 


thought that?” 

- “Lots o' fools, 

full o’ jackasses brayin’ an’ they never bray 
nowt but lies. What did tha’ shut thysel’ 
up for?” 

“Every one thought I was going to die,” 
said Colin shortly. "I'm not!" 

And he said it with such decision Ben 
Weatherstaff looked him over up and down, 
down and up 

“Tha’ diel" he said with dry exultation. 
“Nowt o’ th’ sort! Tha’s got too much 
pluck in thee. When I seed thee put tha’ 
legs on th’ ground in such a hurry I knowed 
tha’ was all right. Sit thee down on th’ rug 
a bit young Mester an’ give me thy orders.” 

There was a queer mixture of crabbed 
tenderness and shrewd understanding in 
his manner. Mary had poured out speech as 
rapidly as she could as they had come down 
the Long Walk. The chief thing to be remem- 
bered, she had told him, was that Colin was 
getting well—getting well. The garden was 
doing it. No one must let him remember 
about having humps and dying. 
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The rajah condescended to seat himself 
on a rug under the tree. 

“What work do you do in the gardens: 
Weatherstaff?" he inquired. 

“Anythin’ I’m told to do,” answered old 
Ben. “I’m kep’ on by favor—because she 
liked me.” 

“She?” said Colin. 

“Tha’ mother," answered Ben Weather- 
staff. 

“My mother?” said Colin, and he looked 
about him quietly. ‘This was her garden, 
wasn't it?" 

“Aye, it was that!" and Ben Weather- 
staff looked about him too. “She were 
main fond of it." 

“It is my garden now. I am fond of it. 
I shall come here every day," announced 
Colin. “But it is to be a secret. My orders 
are that no one is to know that we come 
here. Dickon and my cousin have worked 
and made it come alive. I shall send for you 
sometimes to help—but you must come 
when no one can see you." 

Ben Weatherstaff's face twisted itself in 
a dry old smile. 

“Tve come here before when no one saw 
? he said. 

“What!” exclaimed Colin. “When?” 

“Th’ last time I was here,” rubbing his 
chin and looking round, “was about two 
years ago.” 

“But no one has been in it for ten years!" 
cried Colin. ‘There was no door!” 

“Im no one,” said old Ben dryly. “ An’ 
I didn’t come through th’ door. I come 
over th’ wall. Th’ rheumatiz held me back 
th’ last two years." 

“Tha’ come an’ did a bit o' prunin'!" 
cried Dickon. “I couldna’ make out how 
it had been done.” 

“She was so fond of it—she was!” said 
Ben Weatherstaff slowly. ‘An’ she was 
such a pretty young thing. She says to me 
once, ‘Ben,’ says she laughin’, ‘if ever I’m 
ill or if I go away you must take care of my 
roses.’ When she did go away th’ orders was 
as no one was ever to come nigh. But I 
come," with grumpy obstinacy. “Over th’ 
wall I come—until th’ rheumatics stopped 
me—an’ I did a bit o' work once a year. 
She’d gave her order first.” 

“It wouldn't have been as wick as it is if 
tha’ hadn’t done it,” said Dickon. “I did 
wonder." 

*I'm glad you did it, Weatherstaff," said 
Colin. * You'll know how to keep the se- 
cret.” 

[11 Aye, 


Il know, " answered Ben. 


sir, 
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“Am it'll be easier for a man wi’ rheumatics 
to come in at th' door." 

On the grass near the tree Mary had 
dropped her trowel. Colin stretched out 
his hand and took it up. An odd expression 
came into his face and he began to scratch 
at the earth. His thin hand was weak 
enough, but presently as they watched him 
—Mary with quite breathless interest—he 
drove the end of the trowel into the soil and 
turned some over. 

“You can doit! You can do it!" said Mary 
to herself. “TI tell you, you can!” 

Dickon’s round eyes were full of eager 
curiousness, but he said not a word. Ben 
Weatherstaff looked on with interested face. 

Colin persevered. After he had turned a 
few trowelfuls of soil he spoke exultantly to 
Dickon in his best Yorkshire. 

“Tha’ said as tha’d have me walkin’ about 
here same as other folk—an’ tha’ said tha’d 
have me diggin’. I thowt tha’ was just 
leein’ to please me. This is only th’ first day 
an’ I've walked—an’ here I am diggin’!” 

Ben Weatherstaff's mouth fell open again 
when he heard him, but he ended by chuc- 
kling. 

“Th!” he said, “that sounds as if tha'd 
got wits enowt. Tha’rt a Yorkshire lad for 
sure. An’ tha’rt diggin’, too. How’d tha’ 
like to plant a bit o’ somethin’? I can get 
thee a rose in a pot.” 

* Go and get it!” said Colin, digging ex- 
citedly. “Quick! Quick!” 

It was done quickly enough indeed. Ben 
Weatherstaff went his way forgetting rheu- 
matics. Dickon took his spade and dug the 
hole deeper and wider than a new digger 
with thin white hands could make it. Mary 
slipped out to run and bring back a water- 
ing-can. When Dickon had deepened the 
hole Colin went on turning the soft earth 
over and over. He looked up at the sky, 
flushed and glowing with the strangely new 
exercise, slight as it was. 

“I want to do it before the sun goes quite— 
quite down,” he said. 

Mary thought that perhaps the sun held 
back a few minutes just on purpose. Ben 
Weatherstaff brought the rose in its pot 
from the greenhouse. He hobbled over the 
grass as fast as he could. He had begun to 
be excited, too. He knelt down by the hole 
and broke the pot from the mould. 

“Were, lad,” he said, handing the plant 
to Colin. “Set it in the earth thysel’ same 
as th’ king does when he goes to a new place." 

The thin white hands shook a little and 
Colin's flush grew deeper as he set the rose 


in the mould and held it while old Ben made 
firm the earth. It was filled in and pressed 
down and made steady. Mary was leaning 
forward on her hands and knees. Soot had 
flown down and marched forward to see what 
was being done. Nut and Shell chattered 
about it from a cherry tree. 

“It’s planted!” said Colin at last. “And 
the sun is only slipping over the edge. Help 
me up, Dickon. I want to be standing when 
it goes. That’s part of the Magic.” 

And Dickon helped him, and the Magic— 
or whatever it was—so gave him strength 
that when the sun did slip over the edge and 
end the strange, lovely afternoon for them 
there he actually stood on his two feet— 
laughing. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Dr. CRAVEN had been waiting some time 
at the house when they returned to it. He 
had indeed begun to wonder if it might not 
be wise to send some one out to explore the 
garden paths. When Colin was brought 
back to his room the poor man looked him 
over seriously. 

“You should not have stayed so long,” he 
said. ''You must not overexert yourself." 

“T am not tired at all," said Colin. “It 
has made me well. To-morrow I am going 
out in the morning as wcll as in the after- 
noon." 

“T am not sure that I can allow it," an- 
swered Dr. Craven. “I am afraid it would 
not be wise." 

“It would not be wise to try to stop me,” 
said Colin quite seriously. “I am going." 

Even Mary had found out that one of 
Colin's chief peculiarities was that he did 
not know in thc least what a rude little brute 
he was with his way of ordering people about. 
He had lived on a sort of desert island all 
his life and as he had been the king of it he 
had made his own manners and had had no 
one to compare himself with. Mary had 
indeed been rather like him herself and since 
she had been at Misselthwaite had gradually 
discovered that her own manners had not 
been of the kind which is usual or popular. 
Having made this discovery she naturally 
thought it of enough interest to communicate 
to Colin. So she sat and looked at him 
curiously for a few minutes after Dr. Craven 
had gone. She wanted to make him ask her 
why she was doing it and of course he did. 

“What are you looking at me for?” he said. 

“I'm thinking that I am rather sorry for 

Dr. Craven." 
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“So am I," said Colin calmly but not 


* Yes," answered Mary, *very. But you 


without an air of some satisfaction. “He needn’t be cross," she added impartially, 


won't get Misselthwaite at all now I’m not 


going to die." 


“I'm sorry for him because of that, of 
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course,” said 
Mary, ‘‘but I 
was thinking 
just then that 
it must have 
been very horrid 
to have had to 
be polite for ten 
years to a boy 
who was always 
rude. I would 
never have 
done it." 

“Am I rude?" 
Colin inquired 
undisturbedly. 

“If you had 
been his own 
boy and if he 
had been a slap- 
ping sort of 
man,’’. said 
Mary, “he would 
have slapped 
you.” 

“But he dare- 
n't," said Colin. 

* No he dare- 
n't," answered 
Mistress Mary, 
thinking the 
thing out quite 
without  preju- 
dice. “Nobody 
ever dared to do 
anything you 
didn't like—be- 
cause you were 
going to die and 
things like that. 
You were such 
a poor thing.” 

*But," an- 
nounced Colin 
stubbornly, ‘‘I 
am not going to 
be a poor thing. 


I won’t let people think I’m one. I stood 
on my feet this afternoon.” 


“because so am I queer—and so is Ben 


Weatherstaff. But I am not as queer as I 


“He had indeed begun to wonder if it might not be wise to 
send some one out to explore the garden paths" 


was before I began to like people and be- 


fore I found the 
garden." 

“I don't want 
to be queer,” 
said Colin. “I 
am not going 
to be," and he 
frowned again 
with determina- 
tion. 

He was a very 
proud boy. He 
lay thinking for 
a while and then 
Mary saw his 
beautiful smile 
begin and grad- 
ually change his 
whole face. 

“I shall stop 
being queer," he 
said, “if I go 
every day to the 
garden. There 
is Magic in there 
—good Magic, 
you know, 
Mary. I am sure 
there is.” 

“So am I," 
said Mary. 

"Even if it 
isn't real Mag- 
ic," Colin said, 
* we can pretend 
itis. Somelhing 
is there— some- 
thing!” 

“Tt’s Magic,” 
said Mary, “but 
not black. It’s 
as white as 
snow.” 

They always 
called it Magic 
and indeed it 
seemed like it 


in the months that followed—the wonderful 
months—the radiant months—the amazing 


“Tt is always having your own way that ones. Oh, the things which happened in 


has made you so queer," Mary went on, that garden! 


thinking aloud. 


Colin turned his head frowning. 
* Am I queer?" he demanded. 


If you have never had a 


garden you cannot understand, and if you 


have had a garden you will know that 
it would take a whole book to describe 
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all that came to pass there. At first it 
seemed thaf green things would never cease 
pushing their way through the earth, in the 
~ grass, in the beds, even in the crevices of the 
walls. Then the green things began to show 
buds and the buds began to unfurl and show 
color, every shade of blue, every shade of 
purple, every tint and hue of crimson. In 
its happy days flowers had been tucked 
away into every inch and hole and corner. 
Ben Weatherstaff had seen it done and had 
himself scraped out mortar from between 
the bricks of the wall and made pockets of 
earth for lovely clinging things to grow on. 
Iris and white lilies rose out of the grass in 
sheaves, and the green alcoves filled them- 
selves with amazing armies of the blue and 
white flower lances of tall delphiniums or 
columbines or campanulas. 

“She was main fond o’ them—she was,” 
Ben Weatherstaff said. “She liked them 
things as was allus pointin’ up to the blue 
sky, she used to tell. Not as she was one o' 
them as looked down on th' earth—not her. 
She just loved it, but she said as the blue 
sky allus looked so joyful." 

'The seeds Dickon and Mary had planted 
grew as if fairies had tended them. Satiny 
poppies of all tints danced in the breeze by 
the score, gaily defying flowers which had 
lived in the garden for years and which it 
might be confessed seemed rather to wonder 
how such new people had got there. And 
the roses—the roses! Rising out of the grass, 
tangled round the sun-dial, wreathing the 
tree trunks and hanging from their branches, 
climbing up the walls and spreading over 
them with long garlands falling in cascades— 
they came alive day by day, hour by hour. 
Fair fresh leaves, and buds—and buds— 
tiny at first but swelling and working Magic 
until they burst and uncurled into cups 
of scent delicately spilling themselves over 
their brims and filling the garden air. 

Colin saw it all, watching each change 
as it took place. Every morning he was 
brought out, and every hour of each day 
when it didn't rain he spent in the garden. 
Even gray days pleased him. He would lie 
on the grass "watching things growing," he 
said. lf you watched long enough, he de- 
clared, you could see buds unsheathe them- 
selves. Also you could make the acquaint- 
ance of strange busy insect things running 
about on various unknown but evidently 
serious errands, sometimes carrying tiny 
scraps of straw or feather or food, or climb- 
ing blades of grass as if they were trees from 
whose tops one could look out to explore 
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the country. A mole throwing up its mound 
at the end of its burrow and making its way 
out at last with the long-nailed paws which 
looked so like elfish hands had absorbed him 
one whole morning. Ants’ ways, beetles’ 
ways, bees’ ways, frogs’ ways, birds’ ways, 
plants’ ways, gave him a new world to ex- 
plore, and when Dickon revealed them all | 
and added foxes’ ways, otters’ ways, ferrets’ 

ways, squirrels’ ways, and trout’s and water- 
rats’ and badgers’ ways, there was no end 
to the things to talk about and think over. 

And this was not the half of the Magic. 
The fact that he had really once stood on 
his feet had set Colin thinking tremendously, 
and when Mary told him of the spell she 
had worked he was excited and approved of 
it greatly.. He talked of it constantly. 

“Of course there must be lots of Magic in 
the world," he said wisely one day, “but 
people don’t know what it is like or how to 
make it. Perhaps the beginning is just to 
say nice things are going to happen until 
you make them happen. I am going to try 
and experiment.” 

The next morning when they went to the 
secret garden he sent at once for Ben Weath- 
erstaff. Ben came as quickly as he could and 
found the rajah standing on his feet under 
a tree and looking very grand but also very 
beautifully smiling. 

“Good morning, Ben Weatherstaff," he 
said. “I want you and Dickon and Miss 
Mary to stand in a row and listen to me 
because I am going to tell you something 
very important." 

* Aye, aye, sir!" answered Ben Weather- 
staff touching his forehead. (One of the 
long concealed charms of Ben Weatherstaff 
was that in his boyhood he had once run 
away to sea and had made voyages. So he 
could reply like a sailor.) 

“I am going to try a scientific experi- 
ment," explained the rajah. “When I 
grow up I am going to make great scientific 
discoveries and I am going to begin now 
with this experiment." 

“Aye, aye, sir!" said Ben Weatherstaff 
promptly, though this was the first time 
he had heard of great scientific discoveries. 

It was the first time Mary had heard of 
them either, but even at this stage she had 
begun to realize that, queer as he was, Colin 
had read about a great many singular things 
and was somehow a very convincing sort 
of boy. When he held up his head and fixed 
his strange eyes on you it seemed as if you 
believed him almost in spite of yourself, 
though he was only ten years old—going 
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on eleven. At this moment he was espe- 
cially convincing because he suddenly felt 
the fascination of actually making a sort of 
speech like a grown-up person. 

“The great scientific discoveries I am 
going to make," he went on, “will be about 
Magic. Magic is a great thing and scarcely 
any one knows anything about it except a 
few people in old books—and Mary a little, 
because she was born in India where there 
are fakirs. I believe Dickon knows some 
Magic, but perhaps he doesn't know he 
knows it. He charms animals and people. 
I would never have let him come to see me 
if he had not been an animal charmer— 
which is a boy charmer, too, because a boy 
is an animal. I am sure there is Magic in 
everything, only we have not sense enough 
to pet hold of it and make it do things for 
us—like electricity and horses and steam." 

This sounded so imposing that Ben 
Weatherstaff became quite excited and 
really could not keep still. 

“Aye, aye, sir," he said, and he began to 
stand up quite straight. 

“When Mary found this garden it looked 
quite dead,” the orator proceeded. ‘Then 
something began pushing things up out of 
the soil and making things out of nothing. 
One day things weren't there and another 
they were. I had never watched things 
before and it made me fell very curious. 
Scientific people are always curious, and I 
am going to be scientific. I keep saying to 
myself. ‘What is it? What is it? It’s 
something. It can't be nothing! I don't 
know its name so I call it Magic. I have 
never seen the sun rise, but Mary and Dickon 
have, and from what they tell me I am sure 
that is Magic too. Something pushes it up 
and draws it. Sometimes since I've been in 
the garden I've looked up through the trees 
at the sky, and I have had a strange feeling 
of being happy as if something were pushing 
and drawing in my chest and making me 
breathe fast. Magic is always pushing and 
drawing and making things out of nothing. 
Everything is made out of Magic, leaves and 
trees, flowers and birds, badgers and foxes 
and squirrels and people. So it must be all 
around us. In this garden—in all the places. 
The Magic in this garden has made me 
stand up and know I am going to live to be 
a man. I am going to make the scientific 
experiment of trying to get some and put 
it in myself and make it push and draw me 
and make me strong. I don't know how to 
do it, but I think that if you keep thinking 
about it and calling it perhaps it will come. 
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Perhaps that is the first baby way to get it. 
When I was going to try to stand that first 
time Mary kept saying to herself as fast as 
she could, ‘You can do it! You can do it!’ 
and I did. I had to try myself at the same 
time, of course, but her Magic helped me— 
and so did Dickon's. Every morning and 
evening and as often in the daytime as I can 
remember I am going to say, ‘Magic is in 
me! Magic is making me well! Iam going 
to be as strong as Dickon, as strong as 
Dickon! And you must all do it, too. That 
is my experiment. Will you help, Ben 
Weatherstaff? ” i 

“Aye, aye, sir!" said Ben Weatherstaff. 
* Aye, aye!" 

"If we keep doing it every day as regu- 
larly as soldiers go through drill we shall see 
what will happen and find out if the experi- 
ment succeeds. You learn things by saying 
them over and over and thinking about them 
until they stay in your mind forever, and 
I think it will be the same with Magic. If 
you keep calling it to come to you and help 
you it will get to be part of you and it will 
stay and do things." 

“T once heard an officer in India tell my 
mother that there were fakirs who said 
words over and over thousands of times," 
said Mary. i l 

"I've heard Jem Fettleworth's wife say 
th’ same thing over thousands o' times— 
callin’ Jem a drunken brute," said Ben 
Weatherstaff dryly. “Summat allus come 
o’ that sure enough. He gave her a good 
hidin’ an’ went to the Blue Lion an’ got as 
drunk as a lord.” 

Colin drew his brows together and thought 
a few minutes. Then he cheered up. 

* Well," he said, “you see something did 
come of it. She used the wrong Magic until 
she made him beat her. If she’d used the 
right Magic and had said something nice 
perhaps he wouldn’t have got as drunk as a 
lord, and perhaps—perhaps he might have 
bought her a new bonnet.” 

Ben Weatherstaff chuckled, and there was 
shrewd admiration in his little old eyes. 

“Tha’rt a clever lad as well as a straight- 
legged one, Mester Colin," he said. “Next 
time I see Bess Fettleworth I'll give her a 
bit of a hint o' what Magic will do for her. 
She'd be rare an' pleased if th' sinetifik 
'speriment worked—an’ so 'ud Jem.” 

Dickon had stood listening to the lecture, 
his round eyes shining with curious delight. 
Nut and Shell were on his shoulders, and he 
held a long-eared white rabbit in his arm 
and stroked and stroked it softly while it 
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laid its ears along its back and enjoyed 
itself. : 

“Do you think the experiment will work?” 
Colin asked him, wondering what he was 
thinking. He so often wondered what 
Dickon was thinking when he saw him look- 
ing at him or at one of his “creatures” with 
his happy, wide smile. 

He smiled now and his smile was wider 
than usual. 

“Aye,” he answered, “that I do. It'll 
work same as th' seeds do when the sun 
shines on 'em. It'll work for sure. Shall 
us begin it now?" 


Colin was delighted and so was Mary. 


Fired by recollections of fakirs and devotees 
in illustrations, Colin suggested that they 
should all sit cross-legged under the tree, 
which made a canopy. 

“Tt will be like sitting in a sort of temple," 
said Colin. “I’m rather tired and I want 
to sit down." 

“Eh!” said Dickon, “tha? musn't begin 
by sayin’ tha'rt tired. Tha’ might spoil th’ 
Magic.” 

Colin turned and looked at him—into his 
innocent round eyes. 

“That’s true,” he said slowly. 
only think of the Magic.” 

It all seemed most majestic and mysterious 
when they sat down in their circle. Ben 
Weatherstaff felt as if he had somehow 
been led into appearing at a prayer-meeting. 
Ordinarily he was very fixed in being what 
he called ‘“‘agen’ prayer-meetin's," but this 
being the rajah’s affair he did not resent it 
and was inclined to be gratified at being 
called upon to assist. Mistress Mary felt 
solemnly enraptured. Dickon held his rab- 
bit in his arm, and perhaps he made some 
charmer’s signal no one heard, for when he 
sat down cross-legged like the rest, the crow, 
the fox, the squirrels and the lamb slowly 
drew near and made part of the circle, set- 
tling each into a place of rest as if of their 
own desire. 

“The ‘creatures’ have come,” said Colin 
gravely. “They want to help us.” 

Colin really looked quite beautiful, Mary 
thought. He held his head high as if he 
felt like a sort of priest and his strange eyes 
had a wonderful look in them. The light 
shone on him through the tree canopy. 

“Now we will begin," he said. “Shall we 
sway backwards and forwards, Mary, as if 
we were dervishes?” 

“T canna’ do no swayin’ back’ards and 
for'ards," said Ben Weatherstaff. "I've 
got th' rheumatics." 


“T must 
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“The Magic will take them away,” said 
Colin in a High Priest tone, ‘ but we won't 
sway until it has done it.—We will only 
chant." 

“I canna! do no chantin'," said Ben 
Weatherstaff a trifle testily. “They turned 
me out o' th' church choir th' only time I 
ever tried it." | 

No one smiled. They were all too much 
in earnest. Colin's face was not even crossed 
by a shadow. He was thinking only of the 
Magic. 

“Then I will chant," he said. And he 
began, looking like a strange boy spirit, ‘The 
sun is shining—the sun is shining," he said. 
“That is the Magic. The flowers are grow- 
ing—the roots are stirring. That is the 
Magic. Being alive is the Magic— being 
strong is the Magic. The Magic is in mo— 
the Magic is in me. It is in me—it is in me. 
It's in every one of us. It'sin Ben Weather- 
staff’s back. Magic! Magic! Come and 
help!" 

He said it a great many times—not a 
thousand times but quite a goodly number. 
Mary listened entranced. She felt as if it 
were at once queer and beautiful and she 
wanted him to go on and on. Ben Weather- 
staff began to feel soothed into a sort of 
dream which was quite agreeable. The 
humming of the bees in the blossoms min- 
gled with the chanting voice and drowsily 
melted into a doze. Dickon sat cross-legged 
with his rabbit asleep on his arm and a 
hand resting on the lamb's back. Soot had 
pushed “away a squirrel and huddled close 
to him on his shoulder, the grey film dropped 
over his eyes. At last Colin stopped. 

“Now I am going to walk around the gar- 
den,” he announced. 

Ben Weatherstaff's head had just dropped 
forward and he lifted it with a jerk. 

* You have been asleep," said Colin. 

“Nowt o’ th’ sort," mumbled Ben. ‘Th’ 
sermon was good enow—but I’m bound to 
get out afore th’ collection.” 

He was not quite awake yet. 

'* You're not in church,” said Colin. 

“Not me," said Ben, straightening him- 
self. “Who said I were? I heard every bit 
of it. You said th' Magic was in my back. 
'Th' doctor calls it rheumatics." 

The rajah waved his hand. 

“That was the wrong Magic,” he said. 
“You will get better. You have my per- 
misssion to go to your work. But come 
back to-morrow.” 

“Td like to see thee walk round th’ gar- 
den," grunted Ben. 
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“It really did look like a procession. Colin was at its head with Dickon on one side and Mary on the 
other. Ben Weatherstaff walked behind, and the ‘creatures’ trailed after them, 
the lamb and the fox cub keeping close to Dickon” 
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It was not an unfriendly grunt, but it was 
à grunt. In fact being a stubborn old party 
and not having entire faith in Magic, he had 
made up his mind that if he were sent away 
he would climb his ladder and look over the 
wall so that he might be ready to hobble 
back if there were any stumbling. 

The rajah did not object to his staying, 
and so the procession was formed. It really 
did look like a procession. Colin was at its 
head with Dickon on one side and Mary on 
the other. Ben Weatherstaff walked behind, 
and the “creatures” trailed after them, the 
lamb and the fox cub keeping close to Dickon, 
the white rabbit hopping along or stop- 
ping to nibble, and Soot following with the 
solemnity of a person who felt himself in 
charge. 

It was a procession which moved slowly 
but with dignity. Every few yards it stopped 
to rest. Colin leaned on Dickon's arm, and 
privately Ben Weatherstaff kept a sharp 
lookout, but now and then Colin took his 
hand from its support and walked a few 
steps alone. His head was held up all the 
time and he looked very grand. 

“The Magic is in me," he kept say- 
ing. “The Magic is making me strong. I 
can feel it. I can feel it." 

It seemed very certain that something was 
upholding and uplifting him. He sat on the 
seats in the alcoves, and once or twice he sat 
down on the grass, and several 
times he paused in the path and 
leaned on Dickon, but he would 
not give up until he had gone all 
around the garden. When he 
returned to the canopy tree his 
cheeks were flushed and he 
looked triumphant. 

"I did it! The Magic 
worked!" he said. “That is 
my first scientific discovery." 

"What will Dr. 
Craven say?" broke 
out Mary. 

"He won't say any 
thing" Colin answered, 
"because he will not be told. 
This is to be the biggest secret of 
all. No one isto know anything 
about it until I have grown 
so strong that I can walk and 
run like any other boy. I 


shall come here every day in my chair 
and I shall be taken back in it. 1 won't 
have people whispering and asking ques- 
tions, and I won't let my father hear 
about it until the experiment has quite suc- 
ceeded. Then sometime when he comes back 
to Misselthwaite I shall just walk into his 
study and say: 'Here I am; I am like any 
other boy. I am quite well and I shall live 
to be a man. It had been done by a scien- 
tific experiment.’ " 

“He will think he is in a dream," cried 
Mary. “He won't believe his eyes." 

Colin flushed triumphantly. He had made 
himself believe that he was going to get well, 
which was really more than half the battle, 
if he had been aware of it. And the thought 
which stimulated him more than any other 
was this imagining what his father would 
look like when he saw that he had a son who 
was as straight and strong as other fathers' 
sons. One of his darkest miseries in the un- 
healthy, morbid past days had been his 
hatred of being a sickly, weak-backed boy 
whose father was afraid to look at him. 

“He'll be obliged to believe them," he 
said. ‘One of the things I am going to do, 
after.the Magic works and before I begin to 
make scientific discoveries, is to be an 
athlete." 

*We shall have thee takin' to boxin' in 
a week or so," said Ben Weatherstaff. 
“Tha’lt end wi’ winnin’ th’ 
Belt an’ bein’ champion prize- 
fighter of all England.” 

Colin fixed his eyes on him 


sternly. ? 
N * Weatherstaff," he said, “that 
\ is disrespectful. You must not 


take liberties because you are 
in the secret. However much 
the Magic works I shall not be 
a prize-fighter. I shall be a 
scientific discoverer." 

* Ax pardon—ax pardon, sir,” 
answered Ben, touching his 
forehead in salute. “I ought 
to have seed it wasn't a jokin' 
matter," but his eyes twinkled 
and secretly he was immensely 
pleased. He really did not mind 
being snubbed since the snub- 
bing meant that the lad was 
gaining strength and spirit. 


To be continued 


THE GOSPEL OF EFFICIENCY 


THE PRINCIPLES 


OF 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


A CRITICISM BY UPTON SINCLAIR AND AN 
ANSWER BY FREDERICK W. TAYLOR 


4 LETTER FROM UPTON 
SINCLAIR 


February 24, 1911. 
DITOR, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 
I have been reading with a great 
deal of interest the first instalment 
of Mr. Frederick W. Taylor's ac- 
count of “Scientific Management." He 
tells us how workingmen were loading 
twelve and a half tons of pig iron and he 
induced them to load forty-seven tons 
instead. They had formerly been getting 
$1.15; he paid them $1.85. Thus it ap- 
pears that he gave about 61 per cent. 
increase in wages, and got 362 per cent. in- 
crease in work. I shall not soon forget the 
picture which he gave us of the poor old 
laborer who was trying to build his pitiful 
little home after hours, and who was in- 
duced to give 362 per cent. more service 
for 61 per cent. more pay. I wonder how 
Mr. Taylor and his colleagues arrive at 
the latter figure. He tells us just how by 
scientific figuring he learned that the man 
could lift forty-seven of pig iron, 
but he does not tell us by what scientific 
figuring he arrived at the conclusion that he 
should receive $1.85 for the work, instead of, 
let us say, $2.85. Can it by any chance be 
that he figured upon this basis?—The work- 
ingmen of the steel plant are at present pro- 
ducing $1,000 worth of value and getting 
$168; therefore, if we can induce them to 
produce 362 per cent. more, they would then. 
receive 16.8 per cent. of the additional in- 
crease. I believe that those members of the 
working class who read THE AMERICAN Mac- 
AZINE would be interested to know just what 


proportion they get of the value they pro- 
duce under the old system, and what pro- 
portion they are to get under the new 
“scientific” system. 

Also, I want to put a few more questions 
in elementary political economy to Mr. Tay- 
lor. He tells us we have no need to worry 
because seven men out of eight are turned’ 
out of their jobs by the new system, because 
there are plenty of jobs for them in other 
parts of the plant. Is that really so? And 
is it so everywhere? If so, then the phenom- 
enon of overproduction is just a delusion of 
our captains of industry, and there is no real 
reason for panics. Our scientific managers 
will increase the total product of the coun- 
trys machinery 362 per cent.; they will 
have 362 times as many products to market— 
where will they find the markets for the ad- 
ditional products? When they have taught 
one fourth of the workingmen to do the 
work of all the workingmen, is it their plan 
to organize the remaining three fourths into 
armies, and send them out to conquer new 
foreign markets? Or will they find a new 
world for them to build up? 

I, as you may perhaps know, am one of 
those Utopian persons who do not believe 
that the working class of America will for- 
ever consent to produce $1,000 worth of 
value and get $168 in return. I believe 
that the time will come when they will take 
possession of the instruments and means of 
production, in order that when they pro- 
duce $1,000 in value they may receive $1,000 
in wages. Let me suggest to Mr. Taylor and 
his other experts, whose pictures you pub- 
lish, what is the really great problem of 
Scientific Management in our time. Let them 
set themselves down to figure how the nincty 
million people residing in the United States 
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of America, and being in full communal own- 
ership and democratic control of the instru- 
ments and means of production and distribu- 
tion, can so organize and administer these 
instruments and means as to produce the 
greatest quantity of necessary wealth with 
the least possible expenditure of labor. Let 
some one of them write another great work, 
setting forth just how they would arrange 
for industries, just how much labor they 
would have to perform, and just how many 
hours per day would be necessary, to produce 
a standard income of, say, $5,000 a year for 
each family. And when they have written 
this book, let them publish it, not at five 
dollars per volume, but at fifty cents per 
volume, and I can guarantee them that they 
will sell, not ten thousand copies, but one or 
two million. Upton SINCLAIR. 


AN ANSWER TO THE CRITICISM 
BY FREDERICK W. TAYLOR 


OUBTLESS some of those who, like 

Mr. Upton Sinclair, are especially 

interested in workingmen will com- 

plain because under Scientific Man- 

agement the workman when he is shown 

how to do twice as much work as he formerly 

did is not paid twice his former wages, while 

others who are more interested in the divi- 

dends than the workmen will complain that 

under this system the men receive much 
higher wages than they did before. 

It does seem grossly unjust when the bare 
statement is made that the competent pig- 
iron handler, for instance, who has been so 
trained that he piles three and six tenths 
times as much iron as the incompetent man 
formerly did, should reccive an increase of 
only 60 per cent. in his wages. 

It is not fair, however, to form any final 
judgment until all of the elements in the case 
Im ve been considered. Mr. Sinclair sees but 
one man—the workman. He refuses to see 
that the great increase in output under 
Scientific Management is the result not only 
of the workman’s effort but quite as much 
also of the study of pig-iron handling by 
the management and of the codperation of 
teachers who help him and the organization 
which plans and measures his daily tasks, 
etc., and that all of this extra work on the 
part of the management, as well as the proper 
protit of the latter, must be paid for out of 
the increase in output. At the first glance 
most of us, in fact, will see only two parties 
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to the transaction, the workmen and their 
employers. We overlook the third great 
party—the whole people—the consumers, 
who buy the product of the first two and 
who ultimately pay both the wages of the 
workmen and the profits of the employers. 

The rights of the people are therefore 
greater than those of either employer or em- 
ployee. And this third great party should 
be given its proper share of any gain. 
fact, a glance at industrial history shows 
that in the end the whole people receive the 
greater part of the beneftt coming from all 
industrial improvements. In the past hun- 
dred years, for example, the greatest factor 
tending toward increasing the output, and 
thereby the prosperity, of the civilized world 
has been the introduction of machinery to 
replace hand labor. And without doubt the 
greatest gain through this change has come 
to the whole people—the consumer. 

Through short periods, especially in the 
case of patented apparatus, the dividends of 
those who have introduced new machinery 
have been greatly increased, and in most 
cases, though unfortunately not universally, 
the employees have obtained materially 
higher wages, shorter hours and better work- 
ing conditions. But in the end the major 
part of the gain has gone to the whole people. 

And this result will follow the introduction 
of Scientific Management just as surely as it 
has the introduction of machinery. 

To return to the case of the pig-iron han- 
dler. We must assume then that the larger 
part of the gain which has come from his 
great increase in output will in the end go to 
the people in the form of cheaper pig iron. 
And before deciding upon how the balance 
is to be divided between the workman and 
the employer—namely, as to what is just and 
fair compensation for the man who does the 
piling and what should be left for the com- 
pany as profit—we must look at the matter 
from all sides. 

First: As we have before stated, the pig- 
iron handler is not an extraordinary man 
difficult to find; he is merely a man more or 
less of the type of the ox, heavy both men- 
tally and physically. 

Second: The work which this man does 


-tires him no more than any healthy normal 


laborer is tired by a proper day's work. (lf 
this man is overtired by his work, then the 
task has been wrongly set, and this is as far 
as possible from the object of Scientific Man- 
agement.) 

Third: Tt was not due to this man's initia- 
tive or originality that he did his big day's 
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work, but to the knowledge of pig-iron han- 
dling developed and taught him by some one 
else. 

Fourth: It is just and fair that men of the 
same general grade (when their all-round 
capacities are considered) should be paid 
about the same wages when they are all 
working to the best of their abilities. (It 
would be grossly unjust to other laborers, for 
instance, to pay this man three and six tenths 
as high wages as other men of his general 
grade receive for an honest full day's work.) 

Fifth: Along series of experiments, coupled 
with close observation, has demonstrated the 
fact that when workmen of the caliber of the 
pig-iron handler are given a carefully meas- 
ured task, which calls for a big day's work 
on their part, and that when in return for this 
extra effort they are paid wages up to 60 per 
cent. beyond the wages usually paid, that 
this increase in wages tends to make them 
not only more thrifty but better men in every 

.way; that they live rather better, begin to 
save money, become more sober, and work 
more steadily. When, on the other hand, 
they receive much more than a 6o per cent. 
increase in wages, many of them will work 
irregularly and tend to become more or less 
shiftless, extravagant and dissipated. Our 
experiments showed, in other words, that 
for their own best interest it does not do for 
most men to get rich too fast. 

Thus we see that the pig-iron handler with 
his 60 per cent. increase in wages is not an 
object for pity, but rather a subject for con- 
gratulation. 

After all, however, facts are in many cases 
more convincing than opinions or theories, 
and it is a significant fact that those workmen 
who have come under Scientific Management 
during the past thirty years have invariably 
been satisfied with the increase in pay which 
they have received, while their employers 
have been equally pleased with their increase 
in dividends. 

The writer is one of those who believes that 
more and more will the third party (the 
whole people), as it becomes acquainted with 
the true facts, insist that justice shall be 
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done to all three parties. First, it will de- 
mand the largest efficiency from both em- 
ployers and employees. It will no longer toler- 
ate the type of employer who has his eye on 
dividends alone, who refuses to do his full 
share of the work, and who merely cracks 
his whip over the heads of his workmen and 
attempts to drive them into harder work for 
low pay. No more will it tolerate tyranny 
on the part of labor which demands one in- 
crease after another in pay and shorter hours, 
while at the same time it becomes less in- 
stead of more efficient. 

And the means which the writer firmly 
believes will be adopted to bring about, first, 
efficiency both in employer and employee 
and then an equitable division of the profits 
of their joint efforts, will be Scientific Man- 
agement, which has for its sole aim the at- 
tainment of justice for all three partiés 
through impartial scientific investigation of 
all the elements of the problem. For a time 
both sides will rebel against this advance. 
The workers will resent any interference with 
their old rule-of-thumb methods, and the 
management will resent being asked to take 
on new duties and burdens; but in the 
end the people, through enlightened public 
opinion, will force the new order of things 
upon both employer and employee. 

Those who, like Mr. Sinclair, are afraid 
that a large increase in the productivity of 
each workman will throw other men out of 
work, should realize that the one element 
more than any other which differentiates , 
civilized from uncivilized countries—pros- 
perous from poverty-stricken peoples—is 
that the average man in the one is five or 
six times as productive as in the other. It is 
also a fact that the chief cause for the large 
percentage of the unemployed in England 
(perhaps the most virile nation in the world) 
is that the workmen of England, more than 
in any other civilized country, are delib- 
erately restricting their output because they 
are possessed by the fallacy that it is against 
their best interest for each man to work as 
hard as he can. 

` FREDERICK W. TAYLOR. 
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ROBABLY something like ninety per 
cent. of the theatres in America are 
in what we call ‘‘one-night stands," 
that is, cities or towns where a 

theatrical company remains for a single per- 
formance only. In the State of Illinois, for 
example, there are about one hundred and 
thirty “one-night stands," and only one 
* week stand”—Chicago. Itis thus apparent 
that a majority of the theatre-goersin America 
are familiar with dramatic art, not as it is 
. practised on Broadway, but as it is practised 
“on the road,” and that, so far as a great 
mass of the American people are concerned, 
the practical problem of the stage is one of 
getting better plays and companies to the 
one-night stands, and of supporting them if 
they do come. 

It may be said at once that the manager of 
a one-night-stand theatre is limited in his 
choice of plays, however desirous he may be of 
presenting the best dramas, and only the best. 
He is limited by conditions in New York. 
He is still more limited by the size and quality 
of his clientele. The theatre in your town is 
much less what your local manager makes it 
than what you makeit. You, the small-town 
audience, if you only knew it, control the 
situation. 

The Mahaiwe Theatre in Great Barrington, 
Mass., offers a case in point, which happens 
to be familiar to the present writer. Great 
Barrington is a prosperous Berkshire town of 
some six thousand people, with two or three 
thousand more reached by trolley, and a con- 
siderable summer population of wealthy New 
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Yorkers. The local manager is his own mas- 
ter, in that he is allied neither with the Syn- 
dicate nor the Independents, booking the 
attractions of either camp. But, at the scale 
of $1.50 for the highest seats, his theatre holds 
when full only $800. Now, such players as 
Mrs. Fiske or Miss Barrymore or Miss 
Adams, or such plays as * The Great Divide” 
or “The Boss” (when presented by the so- 
called “first company," that is, by the Broad- 
way cast), demand as a rule at least an $800 
guaranty. It is easy to see why the local 
manager does not, and cannot, bring them 
to his theatre. If he should try, he would be 
bankrupt at the end of the season. 

But let us suppose that the people of Great 
Barrington should decide that they wanted to 
see “Becky Sharp” or “Alice Sit-by-the- 
Fire,” as a change from poor “second com- 
panics” in second-rate plays, or atrocious 
musical comedies, or, at best, an occasional 
Broadway farce. Suppose this desire grew so 
strong that they were willing to band together 
and guarantee the local manager $1,000, say, 
for a performance by Mrs. Fiske. This could 
be done by raising the prices to a New York 
scale, for the once. Do you suppose that 
even this little Berkshire town of 6,000 people 
need be debarred from the best on our con- 
temporary stage? 

“Let such a guaranty be given to me,” 
said the local manager the other day, “and 
I will promise to bring any play the town 
wants to Great Barrington.” 

There, in a nutshell, is the solution of the 
situation—a simple solution, but one which 
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is practically untried. We fancy we shall be 
laughed at for putting it forward, for the time 
has not yet come—though it is on the way— 
when people realize that the theatre in their 
community is quite as important as the 
library or the lecture course, and more vari- 
ously patronized. Yet sooner or later the prob- 
lem of getting a worthy theatre in the small 
towns, of bringing to the mass of American 
theatre-goers a higher standard of dramatic 
art, must be solved by the concerted action of 
the people themselves, by the one sure and 
practical means of organized support. 

We would not imply, of course, that the 
“one-night stands" never get first-class at- 
tractions. They do get them. Some of the 
more favored stands get many in the course 
of a season, even more than they can support 
if these towns chance to be exactly on the 
convenient line of travel from one large city 
toanother. But there are literally thousands 
of one-night stands in the United States and 
there are not at present even hundreds of 
first-class attractions. Many of our leading 
players seldom appear outside of the larger 
cities. Many of our best plays, when they 
are abandoned by their “stars,” are turned 
over to the tender mercies of atrocious com- 
panies which trade upon the play's past suc- 
cess to delude the small towns. "The one- 
night stands which secure the good plays, 
well presented, are those in which the local 
manager can afford to promise the guaranty 
demanded. If your local manager cannot 
afford to promise this guaranty, it is because 
you and your neighbors do not support him 
in sufficient numbers. If you want better 
plays, all you have got to do to get them is to 
insure your local manager against loss. 

But why should you go to all this trouble? 
you may ask. Aíter all, you can worry along 
without the theatre. You have your public 
library, magazines, lectures, even your occa- 
sional trip to New York, Boston or Chicago. 
Yes, you can get along without the theatre, 
and doubtless do. But the children and 
young folks of your town do not, and will not, 
nor will many of their elders, for whom theatre- 
going is a great relaxation after a hard day's 
work, and the weekly “show,” bad as it 
often is, a treat. What of them? You give 
your children Shakespeare to read in the 
school, but never Shakespeare to see and hear 
on the stage, ignoring the fact that Shake- 
speare did not write his plays to be read, but 
to be acted. And then you wonder why your 
children do not enjoy him! You provide a 
public library, with excellent books, and 
appropriate money for its maintenance. But 
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are you aware that at least seventy-five 
per cent. of all the books taken out are 
fiction? That shows the public hunger for 
fictional enjoyment. The stage is the most 
vivid and popular purveyor of fictional en- 
joyment. Do you make any provision for 
your stage? No—you allow anything and 
everything to come to town, good, bad and 
indifferent, for your children and young folks 
to see, and though you insist on having 
Dickens and Stevenson for them in the 
library, you do not turn a hand to provide 
them with Barrie and Maeterlinck in the 
playhouse. 

The result is that an incredible majority of 
Americans are growing up with the most 
rudimentary or even distorted ideas of what 
constitutes dramatic art and the art of acting. 
Season after season an occasional minstrel 
show, a few cheap musical comedies sung by a 
broken-down chorus and played by a group 
of crass and cheap “comedians,” a few more 
“second companies” of bungling actors mal- 
treating some Broadway success of three sea- 
sons back out of all semblance to itself, and 
finally, as a mere glimmer of better things, 
two or three farces, such as “Billie” or “The 
Lottery Man,” more competently acted, 
afford the only dramatic fare of many a one- 
night stand, and on this fare the taste of the 
community is nourished; by it, and by it 
alone, the young people learn all they know 
of the theatre. 

Is it any wonder that the dramatic taste 
“on the road” is a thing of scorn, or that 
moving pictures flourish? Is it any wonder 
there is no standard of dramatic art through 
the country? What is there to create a 
standard by? Furthermore, do you suppose 
that all your lectures and all your libraries are 
going to be of much avail in creating taste 
and enthusiasm for the better things of art 
and literature if you allow each weck the 
poison of atrocious acting and cheap plays to 
fill the ears and eyes of your young pcople, 
with never anything on your stage to show | 
them the higher standard? They do, aüd 
always will, like to go to the theatre better 
than to the library or the lecture hall. You 
cannot change that. What is there left for 
you to do, then, but to improve your theatre? 
And the means are in your hands. 

At the present time the manager of a 
theatre in a one-night stand has usually to 
compete with a moving-picture show, per- 
haps with more than one. Often, indeed, he 
turns his own theatre into a moving-picture 
show five days out of the six. And not only 
has he a limited population to draw from, but 
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he has a suspicious population to draw from. 
In a one-night stand an unknown play or 
player has small chance of success, because 
that play or player comes for a single per- 
formance only, and there is no opportunity 
for the few hardy souls who braved the open- 
ing night to spread the tidings of merit, nor 
for the local paper to do a similar service. 
That, of course, is why the line “100 nights in 
New York” is so valuable as a'vance adver- 
tising for a play which is to go on the road. 
But, even with such a recommendation, the 
one-night-stand public is suspicious. This 
public is not, after all, composed of fools. It 
can tell the difference between black and 
white. It has seen too many a second com- 
pany of $20 a week actors come along in these 
New York successes “direct from Broadway” 
not to be suspicious of all of them. That is 
perhaps the chief reason why the “star” 
system flourishes so extensively. At least, if 
Maxine Elliott or Maude Adams is adver- 
tised, the man in the one-night stand knows 
what he is going to get for his money. That, 
too, in no small degree explains why the 
cheapest of musical comedies and farces do so 
much better than more serious pieces on the 
road. A serious play, if not well acted, is a 
bore. A musical comedy at least has jingle 
and a farce some laughter. 

Moreover, it is not alone the public in 
the one-night stands who at present cannot 
receive reliable advance information about 
the merits of a play. The manager of the 
theatre himself cannot. Of course, if he is a 
manager who can afford to book Mrs. Fiske 
or Maude Adams or Otis Skinner, or the com- 
panies of any reliable producing manager (and 
there are a few in New York), he knows what 
he is getting. But such attractions as these 
form but a small part of the bookings, even 
in the most favored one-night stands. The 
bulk of attractions are small touring com- 
panies in plays which have outlived their 
usefulness in the cities and been let out to 

lesser managers. They tour through towns 
` where there is no newspaper criticism worthy 
of the name. The only means your local 
manager has of estimating their worth is a 
process of subtraction applied to the puftery 
sent him by their press agents. Time and 
again the poor local manager books a play 
onlv to find it so badly presented that his 
prestige in the community suffers a setback, 
if he escapes the charge of actual dishonesty. 

Now, all this could be almost entirely 
stopped by a simple process of organization 
among the audiences of the smaller towns. 
Not only could many of these towns secure 
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the best plays, presented by the best actors 
(not all of the towns, for the leading actors, 
to play in all, would have to absent them- 
selves from New York two or three years at 
a stretch!), but the small towns could also 
secure first-class plays, presented by com- 
petent second companies, even when the 
stars were not available. 

We have suggested how the first of these 
results can be brought about. Once, twice, 
three times a year, at least, some club or civic 
organization in a small city not too far re- 
moved from the line of travel between the 
larger theatrical centers could decide on what 
production it desired to have at the local 
theatre, and, by offering the local manager the 
pledge of covering his guaranty, nine times 
out of ten secure the attraction for the town. 
We fancy the coming of Sothern & Marlowe in 
Shakespeare, or of "The Blue Bird," or of 
Miss Barrymore in her Barrie plays, would 
be quite as “educational,” interesting and 
valuable to the community as any lecture in 
Lyceum or Chautauquan course. They will 
not come without the large guaranty. Your 
local manager, if he does not offer it to them 
himself, does not probably because he has 
found that he cannot, and financially survive. 
To make a living, he has to book cheaper 
plays. They mean cheaper audiences. And 
so your theatre sinks. It is nobody’s fault but 
your own, dear readers in the one-night stands. 

But the organization of audiences, if car- 
ried a little farther, could accomplish much 
more than merely bringing in a first-class 
attraction two or three times a year. It 
could make for the improvement of the at- 
tractions between times, and guarantee ad- 
vance information about them, one of the 
most needed of reforms. 

How could it do this? 

Let us suppose that the woman’s club in 
your town took a practical interest in the 
local theatrical situation, and the woman’s 
club in the next one-night stand down the 
railway took an interest in its local theatre. 
Suppose a play, quality unknown, were to be 
presented in the latter place Monday, and in 
your town Tuesday. Members of your neigh- 
boring club would make it their business to 
see this play, and telephone to your club the 
next morning regarding it. Ifit were a cheap 
and worthless affair your club would be thus 
forewarned. Now, suppose you passed on 
word to the next town on the circuit—how 
long do you suppose a play manager would 
care to combat this silent opposition? 

But that is only negative, and if it went no 
further would end by closing up the theatre 
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altogether. 
traction was reported from the next town, by 
those you trust, as worthy of patronage. 
Your club gets the news. Instead of being, as 
so often at present, suspicious of the unknown, 
of this second company,” a large section of 
your community turns out with confidence 
and goes to see it, passing on the word up the 
line. How long do you suppose it would be 
before a circuit of one-night stands, thus 
organized through their women's clubs or 
similar societies into sensible and concerted 
action, became known to the managers of 
plays as far away as New York, causing them 
to send over that circuit good plays instead of 
bad, and often, even, waiving the guaranty 
now demanded for the higher grades of at- 
tractions? It would not require six months! 

Nor would the good accomplished end 
here. Organized and concerted attention on 
any subject by a section of the community, 
especially the educated section, always tends 
to gather in the attention of the entire com- 
munity. We dare to predict that the result 
of such attention to the local theatre of your 
town would mean a larger attendance at the 
theatre by all classes of the community, it 
would mean a stimulation of study of dra- 
matic books and printed plays in the public 
library and the woman's club, it would mean 
a new and more intelligent discussion of the 
approved plays at the local theatre, and hence 
abetter understanding of dramaticart, a fresh- 
ening and overhauling of dramatic ideals. 

But now consider what the effect would be 
if such action could be taken, not on one small 
circuit of one-night stands, but throughout 
thecountry. If there could be certain central 
information bureaus to send out reliable and 
skilled reports to the clubs in the one-night 
stands of each district regarding the merit of 
coming attractions, the chances are that the 
unworthy attractions would diminish, the 
worthy vastly increase. 

If a manager knew that two or three hun- 
dred people at least in each one-night stand 
would stay away from the theatre if he sent 
out a cheap musical comedy or a poor, 

_broken-down company in a claptrap farce of 
ancient vintage, while two or three hundred 
people in each one-night stand could be relied 
on to attend the theatre (and probably occupy 
the more costly seats) if he sent out a com- 
petent (even if not expensive) company in a 
play of merit, which met the approval of an 
intelligent committee at the central bureau, 
the chances are all that your manager would 
abandon his cheap inanities and strive to meet 
the new demand. 


Suppose, now, an unknown at- ' 
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We are far from saying that this blissful 
condition can immediately be brought about. 
But sooner or later, by some such system as 
we have vaguely outlined, theatrical business 
in the one-night stands must be overhauled 
and regulated, if it is to survive at all as a 
worthy part of the esthetic life of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. J. E. Williams, who for twenty-five 
years has managed the theatre in the onc- 
night stand of Streator, Ill., recently said to 
the Drama League Convention in Chicago: 

“The theatre is frankly commercial, and 
the theatrical manager is doing his full duty, 
according to the standards of the time, if he 
interprets the theatrical demand accurately 
enough to keep from going ‘broke,’ and stays 
close enough to the moral conventions to keep 
out of jail. In this he is not different from the 
average business man in other pursuits, and 
he disarms criticism by professing no higher 
motive. That an agency which is as power- 
ful in creating standards of taste and value 
as the school or the church should be leít 
wholly to the guidance of the commercial 
motive is a commentary on the spirit of the 
time, but it is a fact which cannot be dis- 
puted or denied. As far as can be seen there 
is no other motive or purpose in operation, 
and from the nature of the case it does not 
seem possible that the present system of 
management and production can generate 
any other, or that if it did it could survive 
under existing conditions." 

In other words, the manager is catering to 
a disorganized audience; he has no patronage 
on which he can rely; his institution is not 
regarded by the community as something to 
be studied, properly supported, intelligently 
regulated. He does, in most cases, we fancy, 
the best he can to make a living. The fault 
is not his, but ours. 

The one-night stands can never hope to get 
a succession of Broadway stars and attrac- 
tions through the season, nor could they sup- 
port such a succession if they did. But, by 
the concerted action of some local club, they 
could secure a few each year, where now they 
enjoy none, to let the whole community see, 
if all too briefly, what dramatic art can be at 
its best. And, by further concerted action of 
the local clubs from town to town—in the 
immediate future, to-morrow, not in 1920— 
word could be passed from town totown warn- 
ing people away from cheap “shows,” and, 
still better, encouraging them to go to good 
ones, thus lessening the natural suspicion of 
all attractions in the one-night stands and 
working for the improvement of the nu- 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT 


A beautiful and talented actress who travels extensively and appears under 
her own management 
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merous “second companies" upon which we 
must chiefly depend to carry our better 
dramas out through the country. 

We fancy that at the present time this 
work can best be done by the women's clubs 
of the one-night towns. And we would call 
attention to the fact that the Drama League 
of America, started by the women’s clubs of 
Chicago, has already spread its influence 
through twenty-one States, affording a bureau 
of information and a scheme of organization 
to smaller clubs elsewhere. The system may 
not be ideal, but it is something to start with, 
and that is just now the main thing. If the 
woman’s club in your town wants something 
practical and useful to do in the line of social 
service, let it organize support for the good 
things in your local theatre; let it find out 
in advance what vour local manager has 


booked, learn what plays are worthy of 
patronage, and see to it that they are patron- 
ized. Before long, this will have given your 
town a reputation among managers, and you 
will see the quality of your bookings improve. 
Let your woman's club get into touch with 
the clubs of surrounding towns, and with the 
headquarters of the Drama League. Finally, 
il there is any play you wish to see in your 
town, don't swear at your local manager be- 
cause he hasn't booked it, but go to him and 
ask him why he hasn't booked it. Very often 
vou will find the fault is yours, and yours 
only. Pay as much intelligent attention to 
your theatre as you do to your library or your 
lecture course. It deserves it. The tastes 
of your children will prove that. Once you 
get that idea into your head, the moving-pic- 
ture show will move into a back street. 


WOODS 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN 


OW the icoods are out their heavenliest, 
Hung with delicate pale green a-sivay, 
Soft as doiniest feathers from the breast 
Of some heavenly bird in heavenly May. 


Beautiful, so beautiful the sense 


Scarce can bear the beauty; mile on mile 


Green on green and gold on gold intense, 
And the high sky ver the pitlared aisle. 


Scarce could Heaven be lavelier indeed. 


Year by year God makes this over again— 


Gives such beauty far our daily bread, 


Lest the starving soul should faint in pain. 


League on league betivixt the sea and sea, 


Tossing miles of beauty, wild and bright, 
Gd has made us His charity, 
Groen the thrush and blackbird for delight. 


Oh, but one wood were a gift of price 

That should draw the world to see it! Yet 
God makes thousands for our Paradise 

Lest, estranged from Heaven, we should forget. 
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“Twenty shouting, perspiring men lifted General Whiffletree from the truck to the 
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‘£ MAY be out of a job, all right,” said 
Mr. Dick Dingle gloomily, “but I know 
what I'd like to do! "There's money 

in it." ; 

Mr. Josiah Bugle eyed him with sudden 
interest. The two were hardly more than ac- 
quaintances, but as more or less unsuccessful 
managers of small theatrical ventures they 
occasionally met and exchanged views dur- 
ing the season, and on this wet morning 
they found themselves occupying neighboring 
chairs in the foyer of a small and dingy 
downtown hotel. 

“There’s money in what?" asked Mr. 
Bugle alertly. 


“There’s money in dime museums," said 
Mr. Dingle firmly. 

“What!” 

“Yes, sir. In freaks, fat men, whiskercd 
ladies, midgets, giants, tatooed men, snake 
charmers, human pincushions, and all the 
rest of that old-fashioned bunk!" 

* Where?" 

“Right here." 

“In New York?" 

“Yes, sir. Right on Broadway—and the 
closer I could get to Forty-second Street the 
better I'd like it!” 

“Say, is this a brain-storm, Dingle? ” 

“Not on your life! I tell you a good old 
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collection of freaks, with a live 'un to bark 
on the outside, and a guy like me!—with 
a good line of fly guff to lectur’ on the inside, 
would be new stuff for the gay white way, 
and novelties is what gets New York! 
There’s only one additional thing needed,” 
added Mr. Dingle thoughtfully, “a first- 
class press agent, and unless these two eyes 
deceive me, I am at this moment lookin’ at 
the king of publicity promotors on this 
hemisphere, one Josiah Bugle, Esquire!" 

“You flatter me,” said Mr. Bugle, with 
a modest smile. “But honest, Dick," he 
asked presently, *how much do you know 
of the freak business?" 

“T know everything about it," said Mr. 
Dingle superbly. “My old man died before 
I was born, and my old lady fell off'n a 
trapeze and killed herself when I was only 
"leven years old. After that they faked me 
up for a Jap kid, and turned me over to the 
Marvelous Mikado, who done a family acro- 
batic stunt with six kids he'd adopted. Then 
I done odd jobs with the circus and various 
shows until I was old enough to qualify for 
the graftin' tent. From that time on I spent 
my pure young life 
skinnin’ rubes, till 
this here Roosevelt 
reform wave rolls 
over the country. I 
figured it would 
finally reach the cir- 
cus and crab my 
game, therefore I cut 
into the theatrical 
business—that's my 
highbrow horo- 
scope!” 

“But where could 
we dig up money for 
this museum busi- 
ness?” asked Mr. 
Bugle. 

Mr. Dingle smiled 
and answered: 

“Solomon Gold- 
fogle.” 

* Who's he?” 

**Goldfogle's a 
friend of mine, who 
has contracted glit- 
terin' heapsof money 
in a buttonhole factory somewhere downtown. 
He's always had a hunch for the show busi- 
ness, and six years ago, when it was just 
beginnin’, I tried to put him in on the mov- 
ing-picture game. But he waved me away. 
Now he knows that if he'd followed my steer 


** "There's money in dime museums,’ said 
Mr. Dingle firmly" 
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he'd a-made a quarter of a million as easy as 
ketchin' fleas at a dog-show." His respect 
for my judgment has been growin' with the 
movin’-picture business, and now he'll back 
any proposition that I put up to him. See?" 

Mr. Bugle's enthusiasm was slowly firing. 

“Say!” he said suddenly, “I’ve got an idea 
for some time of a way to make a hit with a 
fat man that’ll make his name a household 
word in every home in the land! Don't ask 
me how I'm going to do it. Just get one!" 

“Leave it to me!” said Mr. Dingle with 
confidence. 

Within a fortnight after this conversation, 
in the list of New York enterprises which had 
filed articles of corporations with the Secre- 
tary of State at Albany, the following might 
have been observed in the columns of a 
theatrical newspaper: 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE AMUSEMENT Co., 
Incorporated, New York City.—To act as proprietors 
and managers of places of amusement, to deal in 
musical and dramatic offerings, and other general 
amusements. Capital $20,000.00. Directors—Solo- 
mon Goldfogle, Richard Dingle, Josiah Bugle. 


Within another fortnight the Western 
Hemisphere Amuse- 
ment Company 
leased a big Broad- 
way café, which had 
recently failed, in the 
heart of New York’s 
white light district, 
and Mr. Goldfogle 
had paid one thou- 
sand dollars, a 
month’s rent in ad- 
vance. This was a 
bargain price for the 
immense structure, 
but the lease carried 
with it a condition 
that the tenants 
should move, upon 
one month’s notice, 
in case the owners 
should lease or sell 
the property. 

“Tt’s made to 
order for our graft," 
exulted Mr. Dingle. 
“The location is gilt- 
edged an’ the inside, 
with that swell Eyetalian or Egyptian archi- 
tecture, won’t need any fixin’ up. All we’ve 
got to do is to corral a flock o' freaks an’ let 
Bugle cut loose in the noose-papers." 

“Where can we get these freaks in a 
hurry?" asked the publicity promotor. 
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" Philadelphia," 
answered Mr. Din- 
gle quickly. “The 
circus season has 
closed an’ half the 
side-show freaks in 
the business winter 
over there on ac- 
count of the cheap 
livin. I'll lay ten 
to one that I can 
hop over to Philly 
this afternoon an' 
come back one week 
from to-day with 
enough human bugs 
to throw the whole 
equine population of 
Greater New York 
into hysterics.” 

“Should it not be 
a good idea," said 
Mr. Goldfogle, 
whose mind ran to 
practical things, like 
figures and bills of 
lading, "should it 
not be a good idea 
to make out 1 schedule of the goods which 
we should wish to put on exhibition? And 
should it not also be a good idea to fix a 
price in our minds to pay for each article. 
Then we should know how much for each 
week the payroll should be." 

“Fine,” said Mr. Dingle, “we'll set right 
down here an’ dope it out. Got a pencil?" 

After fifteen minutes conference the tri- 
ple directorate of the Western Hemisphere 
Amusement Company had arranged a list 
of prospective purchases, that read, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dingle's phonetic spelling, as 
follows: 


Exhibits. Salary per Weck. 
1 wildman $15.00 
1 whiskurd lady 20.00 
1 tatude man 20.00 
1 human skeliton 25.00 
1 gutta percher man 25.00 
1 human pin cushon 30.00 
1 missing link 15.00 
1 snake charmer 25.00 
x fat man 20.00 
1 giunt 20.00 
1 punch and judy show 30.00 
2 miggits (if married) 30.00 
2 miggits (if unmarried) 40.00 
1 armless wunder (without tricks) 20.00 
1 armless wunder (with tricks) 25.00 
1 bird show (without fortune graft) 45.00 
1 bird show (with fortune graft) 55.00 


Mr. Dingle slowly read his list aloud. 
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* Mr. Bugle called upon the fat man in the evening, bringing 
Mr. Dingle as a witness" 


“What is that armless wonder, without 
tricks and with tricks?" asked Mr. Goldfogle. 

“Why, tricks means playin’ musical in- 
struments with his feet or threadin' a needle 
with his toes, or some other junk like that." 

* And what is that fortune graft with the 
birds?" 

“That’s when they have a bird who picks 
a little slip of paper out of a box, with your 
fortune wrote upon it, for a nickel.” 

“And what train do you take to Phila- 
delphia?" asked Goldfogle. 

‘Leven o'clock. And, by the way, Ill 
need to pay some salaries in advance." 

Goldfogle presently agreed with a sigh to 
further financial advances, and Dick duly lcít 
for Philadelphia. Then Mr. Bugle opened 
his publicity campaign. 

To the New York newspapers he sent a 
short matter-of-fact notice, the gist of which 
was that the “world’s greatest collection of 
human curios” would begin an exhibition 
on Monday, November ist, in the Paris 
Museum, formerly the Café Paris, on Broad- 
way, near Forty-third Street. With a cer- 
tain indifference to truth, Mr. Dingle also 
averred that the curios to be exhibited had 
been gathered from all portions of the world 
at tremendous expense to the proprietors of 
the museum; but, disregarding their huge 
outlay of money the management had de- 
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cided to charge but ten cents admission. 
This decision was brought about, according 
to Mr. Bugle's communication to the press, 
by the management's desire to make the 
Paris Museum an educational institution, 
rather than a mere means to money-getting. 
Every city editor in New York greeted 
Mr. Bugle's announcement with a merry 
cackle and gave it undue prominence in» his 
news columns. The idea of a dime museum 
on Broadway offered such exceptional oppor- 
tunities to the several humorists of the met- 
ropolitan dailies that Mr. Bugle was aston- 
ished himself with the success of his article. 
A few days after Mr. Dingle's arrival in 
Philadelphia, Messrs. Bugle and Goldfogle 
received the following night letter: 
Everything going great. Engaged a married giant 
and giantess with a midget child to-day. Big novelty. 
Have appointment with whiskered lady, tattooed man, 
and bird show to-morrow. Am on trail of a fat man 


that weighs five hundred pounds. Will wire success. 
Dick. 


“T think Dick has fallen into a gold mine,” 
exalted Mr. Bugle, as he handed the tele- 
gram to Mr. Goldfogle. 

* A gold mine!" said the latter. 
sce nothing about a gold mine." 

“I refer to the fat man. If he really 
weighs anywhere near five hundred pounds 
I tell you I have an idea for throwing him 
into the public lime-light with a bang that 
will reverberate through the newspaper col- 
umns of this country from New York to 
San Francisco. 
follow his publicity, as surely as the Beef 
trust follows the flag." 

At this moment the office boy appeared 
with a telegram. Mr. Goldfogle opened it 
and read it. 

“Tt looks like your gold mine is lost," 
he remarked, as he handed the yellow sheet to 
Mr. Bugle. The latter read: 


“T don't 


Fat man is money mad. Offered him twenty-five 
a weck. He asked forty. I raised to thirty, but he 
refused, so did not engage him. Dick. 


Mr. Bugle threw the telegram on the desk 
and picked up his hat. 

“I’m going to Philadelphia immediately,” 
he announced; * we must have that fat man!" 

When the train bearing Mr. Bugle rolled 
into the Broad Street Station, Mr. Dingle was 
waiting on the platform. 

“What is that fat man's name, Dick?” 
asked the press agent. 

“General Percy Whiflletree.” 

“Are you kidding?” 

“That’s the way it was give to me—I 


And public curiosity will - 
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thought it was a kid myself; but he got sore 
when I joshed him about it, so it must be on 
the level. He’s just closed with the Tin- 
galing Brothers’ Circus last week. That’s 
the trouble. He’s got a bankroll tucked in 
the toe of his shoe, saved from last season, 
an’ he’s as independent as La Follette. I 
tried to get him stewed, so’s he’d be good- 
natured and sign for twenty-five; but when 
it comes to sousin’, if that fat guy ain’t the 
original Mr. Whale, I hope I'll never see 
Broadway again!" 

“Ts he married, Dick?” 

“Well, he is an’ he ain’t. Him an’ his wife 
just split up on account of the snakes.” 

“Snakes!” 

“Yep. She's a snake charmer an’ she 
wanted to keep the reptiles in the room 
where her an’ Percy slept, becuz a couple 
of ’em got away from the tent. It seems the 
snakes took an awful shine to General 
Whiffletree. They used to cuddle up on 
his chest when he was asleep. One morning 
he woke with an adder settin’ on his fore- 
head, a rattlesnake burrooin’ into his yeer, 
an’ a couple o’ blacksnakes wanderin’ per- 
miscuous around his anatimy. So he quits 
Madame Tarentelli." 

* Who? » 

* Madame Tarentelli—the snake charmer. 
He says the reptiles got him so nervis that 
he lose sixty-two pounds in a week an' the 
circus people cut his salary three dollars. 
I never see a guy so bug about money!" 

“Why not engage this snake charmer 
and the fat man, too?” 

“T have already. I signed her yesterday 
for ‘thirty’ a week. She's got a nice bunch 
of snakes, too. But she's an awful mean- 
lookin' dame. In regard to that fat guy— 
he's the biggest I ever seen; he looks like a 
hippo cut in half. Still, I hate to let him 
sting us.” 

“It doesn't matter, Dick. We must get 
that fat man. You know I have a press 
story framed up for him that will make a 
difference of a thousand dollars a week in 
our receipts. He would be a good invest- 
ment at twice the salary he demands." 

“All right then. You better hire him. 
I never seen you go wrong on anything yet." 

Mr. Bugle took the fat man's address and 
boarded a train for Germantown. Dick had 
not exaggerated the obese person's propor- 
tions. To the press agent he looked like a 
human roundhouse. His girth was so great 
that his arms did not swing from his shoul- 
ders, but lay out against his body and rested 
upon it. When Mr. Bugle shook hands he 
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was forced to go to 
the right side of the 
fat man, because the 
latter could not 
reach his hand be- 
yond his enormous 
paunch. His head 
seemed as big as a 
prize pumpkin and 
every fat feature 
was radiant with 
good nature and be- 
spoke a generous, 
simple, trusting, lov- 
able soul. 

And then Mr. Bu- 
gle’s belief in his 
ability to read char- 
acter suffered a rude 
shock, for imme- 
diately after his 
formal greeting and 
an explanation of the 
object of his visit, 
the fat man, in a 
piping, childlike 
voice, remarked: 
“Your partner, Mr. 
Dingle, was after me 
to join your mu- 
seum. He wanted 
me to go to work 
for thirty dollars a 
week, and I wanted 
forty, but since then 
I have thought it 
over, and I have 
decided that I 
might as well take 
fifty. You see,” he 
went on hurried- 
ly, “I’m gittin’ fatter every day an'———" 

“That’s enough!” exclaimed Mr. Bugle, 
“don’t say another word. You are engaged 
now. Give me some paper and ink, and I 
will write out duplicate contracts for an en- 
gagement of four weeks.” 

Writing materials were provided, and, 
after making out the contracts, Mr. Bugle 
signed them and passed them over for the 
fat man’s signature. 

“Of course,” said the latter, “you can let 
me have a week’s salary in advance.” 

“T will give it to you this evening." 

"All right," said the fat man, smiling 
blandly, I'll sign the contracts this evening." 

Mr. Bugle called upon the fat man in the 
evening, bringing Mr. Dingle as a witness. 

“I am sorry," said the fat man, when the 
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“He was then lifted through the window and slowly lowered to the street, 
where he was loaded into the heavy truck” 


contracts were placed before him. “But I 
hear you are going to have my wife that was, 
Madame Tarentelli, with your attraction. 
Her and me split last month and we wouldn’t 
git along in the same place, so it’s all off.” 

Messrs. Bugle and Dingle retired to the 
corner for a council of war. 

“Lemme take a punch at that fat head!” 
said the latter. . 

“No. We need him badly, so we will 
cancel his wife’s contract.” 

"Can't do it! I give her a week's salary 
in advance. If we let that money get away 
Goldfogle would holler his head off." 

“Then suppose I offer him sixty dollars?" 

“All right. I guess he'll fall for it; bu. 
its a shame to git stood up like this by a low- 
brow grafter." 
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After an hour's haggling, a compromise 
was effected at $62.50, on condition that 
General Whiffletree’s traveling expenses 
should be paid from Philadelphia to New 
York and return. Mr. Bugle hurried back 
to New York, whither he was followed a 
few days later by Mr. Dingle, bringing with 
him the full complement of freaks engaged 
for the Paris Museum, saving General Percy 
Whiffletree. It was at Mr. Bugle’s orders 
that the latter remained in Philadelphia, and 
it was under instruction of the press agent 
also that Mr. Dingle kept strictly secret the 
engagement of the fat man. 

The opening of the Paris Museum, to 
which every metropolitan newspaper man 
of importance and several of Broadway’s 
well-known ‘“‘first-nighters” had been in- 
vited, was no uncertain success. Mr. Din- 
gle lectured wittily upon the exhibits; Mr. 
Goldfogle stood near the box office window, 
and smiled with golden teeth at the steady 
influx of money while Mr. Bugle was omni- 
present, keeping a managerial eye upon the 
numerous red-coated employees of the mu- 
seum, exchanging jests with his numerous 
guests and suggesting all sorts of stories 
anent the freaks to his intimate friends 
among the newspaper men. J 

On the day following the Paris Museum’s 
première, Mr. Bugle took train for Trenton, 
N. J., where he went directly to the house 
of a young physician, by name Wilberforce 
Drum, and by relation a second cousin of Mr. 
Bugle. About the time of the press agent’s 
advent in Trenton, General Percy Whiflletree 
might have been seen leaving a train that 
came to the same city from Philadelphia. 
General Whiifletree entered a carriage at the 
station and was driven to Dr. Drum's office. 
For an hour thereafter the three men were 
closeted in the physician's consulting room, 
and then Mr. Bugle left his cousin's house 
to seek an old friend who was well acquainted 
with the Trenton newspaper men and the 
New York newspapers’ correspondents lo- 
cated in the New Jersey city. When Mr. 
Bugle discovered his friend they repaired to 
a quiet café, where, over a few friendly 
glasses, the press agent outlined his plan for 
making the name of General Whiflletree an 
attraction to conjure with in the box office 
of the Paris Museum. 

“You just tip off the reporters," said Mr. 
Bugle, *that he is the fattest man who has 
ever come under the observation of a physi- 
cian, and don't forget to use the phrase, ‘his 


weight is greater than his strength,’ because, 


we want to make that a catch line. Explain 
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that his body is so heavy his legs can't 
support it and he is therefore compelled to 
lie down continuously; in fact, he must live 
on his back. Can't even get up to his meals. 
I have it all framed up with the Doc. 
He will surely pump them full of hot air." 

“But will Dr. Drum stand for such a 
yarn?” 

* He's got to. I saved his life once.” 

“All right. I'll guarantee to have half 
the newspaper men in town on the front 
steps of his office before the day is over.” 

“Thanks, old pal," said Mr. Bugle. “Good 
luck and good-by." 

Mr. Bugle sought a returning train for 
New York, while his trusted chum went 
scouting for the newspaper men. 

On the following morning every paper in 
New York printed a front-page telegraphic 
story anent the plight of General Percy 
Whiflletree, the fattest man on earth, who, 
according to the statement of the celebrated 
Dr. Drum, of Trenton, would probably spend 
the remainder of his life upon his back, and 
two days later the managers of the Paris 
Museum announced that they had succeeded 
in engaging General Whiffletree at a tre- 
mendous salary, and that he would be 
placed on exhibition just as soon as arrange- 
ments could be made for his removal from 
Trenton to New York. With the publication 
of this information, the newspapers lost much 
of their interest in the General, fearful lest 
they might be lending themselves to a clever 
advertising scheme. Mr. Bugle, however, 
determined to compel their attention. An- 
nouncing that General Whiffletree was too 
big of body to enter the doors of a regulation 
passenger coach, he engaged a baggage car, 
which was placed on a siding near the railroad 
station in Trenton, with orders that it should 
go forward to Jersey City on the first con- 
venient train, after General Whiffletree had 
been loaded into it. The press agent then 
visited an express company that made a 
specialty of moving safes, pianos and other 
heavy objects, and hired a big truck to trans- 
port General Whiflletree from the second 
story front room of Dr. Drum’s residence to 
the railroad station. 

Before an enormous crowd of gaping people 
the double windows were removed from the 
second floor room, occupied by the fat man, 
a block and tackle was rigged from the roof 
of Dr. Drum’s residence, and a rough ham- 
mock was made of thick ropes and fitted 
around the avoirdupois of General Whiffle- 
tree. He was then lifted through the win- 
dow and slowly lowered to the street, where 
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he was loaded into the heavy truck. On 
reaching the station he was placed in the 
baggage car after terrific difficulties—care- 
fully stage-managed by Mr. Bugle. 

Another safe-moving concern was in readi- 
ness when the train reached Jersey City, and 
the fat man was removed from the baggage 
car with no more noise, trouble, and excite- 
ment than would have marked a similar 
. transfer of a gross of angry, hungry, boa-con- 
strictors. After cross- 
ing the ferry he was 
hauled up Broadway 
by four big horses. 
Shifting him from 
the truck to the Paris 
Museum marked the 
climax of his journey 
and his publicity. 
In front of the mu- 
seum on the sidewalk 
there awaited the 
fat man’s arrival a 
heavy platform on 
iron rollers. It re- 
sembled a raft of 
logs. Twenty shout- 
ing, perspiring men 
lifted General Whif- 
fletree from the truck 
to the platform and 
he was rolled into 
the Paris Museum 
while a squad of 
trafic policemen 
tried to clear a way 
for the street cars 
through the mob that 
choked Broadway. 

Such publicity could not be ignored. In 
addition to the New York newspapers, live 
journals all over the country welcomed 
General Whiflletree as a fine subject for 
filling spacc. 

Mr. Bugle's prophecy that he could make 
the fat man a national character was fulfilled, 
and before a crowd that jammed the audi- 
torium of the Paris Museum, Mr. Dingle 
removed his silk hat, smoothed his frock 
coat, and inflated his chest, prefatory to a 
lecture on General Percy Whifiletree, which, 
he had privately informed Mr. Goldíogle, 
would be the effort of his life. 

“Ladies — an' — gennelmun!" he began, 
throwing his raucous voice against every 
shivering ear drum in the hall. “I take 
great pleasure—in introducin' you this even- 
in'—to Genrul — Percy —Whiffultree! — the 
Humin Balloon!—whose weight—is greatah 


“ ‘Ladies — an’ — gennelmun! I take great 
pleasure—in introducin' you this evenin' 
—to Genrul—Percy—Whiffultree!’” 
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than his strength! Genrul Whiffultree—is at 
present—thir-ty-two years six mont’s of 
age! his mothah—were a lit-tul womin— 
weighin' only ninety-two pounds!—his male 
parunt—were also under normul weight— 
tippin' the scales—at barely—one hundrid 
an’ twenny-two! Yet—at his birth—Gen- 
rul Whiffultree—bent the beam—at twenny- 
nine pounds sevin ouncesizz!—Think of it! 
—ladies en gennelmun—as you gaze on this 
mountin of flesh be- 
foar you!!! 

“ Physichuns — all 
over the civulized 
world—has been es- 
tounded—by this— 
humin prodigy! La- 
dies en gennelmun— 
Genrul Whiffultree 
—is without the per- 
anventure of a doubt 
—the greatest— 
physioligical pheno- 
menum — this uni- 
verse has ever saw!!! 

“Two weeks ago 
—as you no doubt 
seen — in the daily 
noosepapers — Gen- 
rul Whiffultree be- 
come — so tremen- 
dously fat—that his 
weight was found to 
be—greatah than his 
strenth!—an’ agenst 
his wishuz—he were 
finully forced to lay 
down—in a supine 
manner — where he 
has remained ever sence—as you see him be- 
foar you to-day!! It is absolutely impos- 
sible for Genrul Whiffultree to get up! 

“Ladies en gennelmun—Genrul Percy 
Whiffultree—as he lays there befoar you— 
weighs—exactly—nine hundrid—en eighty- 
two pounds!!—at this same time yistiddy— 
he weighed—nine hundrid—en fifty-eight - 
pounds!—showin’—by stric’ mathermatics— 
which kinnot be gainsaid—a clean—clear gain 
—of exactly—twenny-four pounds—in twenny- 
four hours!!—Think of it!—a pound a hour!!! 

“Ladies en gennelmun—thankin’ you one 
en all—for your kind attenshun—I beg to 
turn your thoughts from this marvellis masto- 
din of humin nature—to Madam Tarentelli! 
—Madam Tarentelli!!—the be-yutiful—fas- 
cinatin’—fearless Empriss of Reptiles! The 
Empriss of Reptles///—on your right!— 
over there!!—over there!!!” 
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Women love successful men, and the fat 
man was an exceptional success. Hence it 
was natural for Madame Tarentelli to make 
peace overtures to General Percy Whiffletree. 
The latter had no affection for his wife, but 
she was useful She understood him and 
he missed the ministering feminine hand, 
darned socks, enlivening domestic arguments 
and other comforts lacked by every man with- 
out a mate. In order to safeguard his future 
standing in the family, the General main- 
tained a pretense of anger for a few days, 
and then, accepting Madame's overtures, he 
effected a reunion, which was backed by 
solemn agreement that his bedroom should 
be sacred from the snakes. To make binding 
the covenant the fat man compelled his wife 
to deposit with him twenty-five dollars. 
This money was to be forfeited on the first 
appearance of a snake in the General’s 
sleeping chamber. 

“TIl bet ten bucks to a lead nickel," said 
Mr. Dingle when he heard of the compact, 
"that fat guy will inveigle one of them 
snakes into his room so's he can cop his wife's 
twenny-five. That feller's money mad, an' I 
know it!” 

Whether Mr. Dingle had correctly diag- 
nosed his particular species of insanity or 
not, General Percy Whiffletree certainly at- 
tracted money to the Paris Museum. Dur- 
ing the first three days of his engagement 
the box office receipts were over one thousand 
dollars in excess of the three days previous 
and the establishment promised to show a 
greater profit than the directors of the 
Western Hemisphere Amusement Company 
had dared to hope for. Business was so 
good that Mr. Dingle no longer lectured 
upon the freaks. A professional “speiler” 
had been engaged to learn his speeches and 
replace him. 

The directors of the Western Hemisphere 
Amusement Company were sitting in a little 
apartment behind the box office where they 
could hear the jingle of the incoming money. 
Each was smoking a cigar as obese in its 
way as General Whiffletree. 

“Boys,” said Mr. Goldfogle suddenly, “to 
me a feeling has come. Money is too easy 
for us. It won’t last. Never did people 
get so much money without more work." 

“Oh, quit croakin’ Sol,” said Mr. Dingle. 
* Didn't I tell you the show business was noth- 
in’ but a pastime? Why, this ain't nothin'— 
just a starter—wait till we get goin’.” 

“When I see it, then shall I believe it,” 
responded Mr. Goldfogle. “If money it was 
to be got so easy as this everybody from the 
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Battery to Fourteenth Street would make a 
theayter an’ go away for the Summer, in the 
summer an' the winter too." 

" Mr. Bugle!" yelled an employee, sticking 
his head through the door, "come quick! 
That fat guy wants to see you; there's some- 
thin' the matter!" 

As Mr. Bugle darted out of the room, Mr. 
Goldfogle clenched his fists and groaned, 
“Ruin has come! I knew it!” 

Around the platform upon which lay the 
enormous bulk of General Whiffletree a 
crowd had gathered when Mr. Bugle reached 
the auditorium. The lecturer was not de- 
livering his customary address, but conversed 
in whispers with the fat man, who was shak- 
ing his head angrily. As Mr. Bugle ap- 
proached them he was called aside by the 
lecturer. 

“There’s something wrong with his Nibs,” 
said the latter. “He wouldn't let me start 
my speil till he seen you. Him an’ that 
snake dame have been jawin’ together for 
the past fifteen minutes. It looks like 
they've framed something up!" 

Mr. Bugle went to the fat man’s side and 
inquired the trouble. 

"I've got to have more money!" he an- 
swered. “This work is too hard. Its got 
me down an’ out.” 

“What work!” 

“Layin’ on my back all the time. Its 
tirin’ somethin’ fierce! I'd orter be worth 
a hundred a week.” 

“But we have a contract.” 

“That’s all right," said the fat man. 
“Contracts don’t mean nothin’ in this busi- 
ness." 

“What!” 

“Go on with the show!” called some one 
in the crowd. ‘We paid to get in! give us 
our money’s worth.” 

There was no time to argue. 

* All right,” said Mr. Bugle. 
ita hundred. But that is the limit!” 
to the lecturer, “Go ahead!” 

He returned to his partners and explained 
what had occurred with the fat man. 

“Tm sorry you stood for that salury raise," 
said Mr. Dingle, “’cuz he'l sure try to 
boost it again within a week." 

“Tf he does," replied Mr. Bugle. “TI will 
call his bluff. We won't raise him another 
penny." 

“I guess it is the wife what puts him 
up to ask for more money," observed Mr. 
Goldfogle. 

“ Believe me,” said Mr. Dingle, “that fat 
guy don’t need no womin to tell him how to 
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financier hisself. 
Take my tip for 
it, he'll be at 
you again inside 
of a week. I'll 
bet on it!" 
Mr. Dingle's 
prophecy 
proved too true. 
A few days 
later, before a 
big crowd, Gen- 
eral Whiffletree 
again stopped 
the lecturer and 
demanded tosee 
some represen- 
tative of the 
management. 
When the mes- 
sage was deliv- 
ered MT. Dingle 
chanced to be 
the only direc- 
tor of the West- 
ern Hemisphere 
Amusement 
Company on 
the premises. 
“Pllseehim!” 
said Dick, grit- 
ting his teeth. 
“He won't pull 
no bluff on me!" 
Shouldering 
his way through 
the crowd Mr. 
Dingle reached 
the General's 
raised platform 
and hissed in his 
ear: “What do 
you want, you 
big stiff?” 
“Don’t talk 
tomelikethat!" 
said the Gener- 
al. *I'manart- 


r— 
t 


MEDALIST A= 
GENERAL (Qr 


“*Git up!’ repeated the woman, ‘I’ve got a rattlesnake wrapped around my arm, 
with his head in my fist, an’ I'll shove him under the small of your back!’”’ 


ist, I am. It’s me that’s drawin’ all this prone fat man at whose head Mr. Dingle 


money to your box office.” stood threateningly. 
“Well, what of it?” * Don't youstand for no bum bluffs, Percy!” 
“T want my share of it." It was the voice of Mrs. General Whiffletree 


"You're gittin? yours!" said Mr. Din- coming over Mr. Dingle's shoulder. “These 
gle, and he nodded to the lecturer to guys are makin’ a fortune outer you an’ they 


begin. 


can't square you for no measly hundrid a 


“Ladies en gennulmun!” the latter began, week!’ 
“I take great pleasure—— " “Madame,” whispered Mr. Dingle, “kindly 
As he continued his remarks he kept one run back to your other repéiles, er I'll be forced 
eye upon his audience and the other upon the to have you throwed through a window.” 
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“Im a lady!" exclaimed Madame Taren- 
telli, raising her voice. 

"Yet—at his birth—” shouted the lec- 
turer, with all his 6o-lung power, to prevent 
the audience overhearing anything of the 
three-cornered argument that had begun at 
the fat man's ear, "Genrul Whiffultree— 
bent the beam » 

“I want a hundrid en fifty a week!” 
snarled the fat man. 

* Fergit it!" said Mr. Dingle. 

“His weight was found,” yelled the 
lecturer, “to be greater then his strenth!” 

“Does he git the raise?" asked Madame 
Tarentelli. 

“Not on your life!” said Mr. Dingle. 

“He was finally forced," the lecturer 
cried, “to lay down—in a supine manner— 
where he has remained ever sence—as you 
see him befoar you to-day!—it is abserlutely 
impossible for Genrul Whiffultree to git up!” 

"Git up, Percy!" whispered Madame 
Tarentelli. 

"If you do, I'l kill you," hissed Mr. 
Dingle; *I've got a gun in my pocket!" 

* He's stallin’,” said the snake charmer. 
“He ain't got no gun—git up, Percy!" 

Genrul Whiflletree was perspiring between 
his fear of death and his love of money. 

* An? what's furthermore," exclaimed the 
lecturer, *the proprietors of the Paris Mu- 
seum—increases Genrul Whiffultree's salary 
—ten dollars per weekum—for every pound 
he gains!" 

“Git up, Percy, quick!” said the fat man's 
wife, “the spicl’s nearly over!" 

“Tf he does, he's a dead hog!" hissed Mr. 
Dingle. 

“Git up!" repeated the woman, "I've 
got a rattlesnake wrapped around my arm, 
with his head in my fist, an’ I'll shove him 
under the small of your back!" 

With an agonized look from Dingle to his 
wife, the fat man attempted to rise. 

But he had been inert too long. To 
Dingle's amazement, and his wife's furious 
contempt, the loosened muscles absolutely 
refused to restore his mighty frame to a 
standing or even a sitting position. It was 
customary, after every session, for one 
friendly neighbor among the freaks to put 
a helping hand under the elephantine shoul- 
ders, while another tugged valiantly at the 
fat hands of General Whiflletree. Without 
these aids he was genuinely helpless. 

Purple in the face, pawing the air with 
ineffectual hands, the General struggled 
madly for equilibrium. But in vain. After 
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a puffing minute of the unusual exertion he 
was obliged to rest. 

His astounded wife eyed him meanwhile 
with freezing scorn. Presently she turned 
her back upon him, and with a murderous 
look at Mr. Dingle, gathered up her snakes 
and marched out of the hall. Mr. Dingle, 
whispering for a second to the lecturer, had 
returned to his place at the General’s side 
with a calm that was almost complacent. 

The audience had by this time become wild 
with enthusiasm. Crowding about the plat- 
form they cheered the fat man on with the 
comment and encouragement each time he 
renewed his ineffectual struggles. Above the 
laughter and applause could be heard the 
lecturer’s voice, as he proceeded enthusi- 
astically, if somewhat uncertainly: 

“Ladies en gennelmun! You have jest 
witnussed the truth—of the statemints just 
made you! You have seen—with your own 
eyes—that Genrul Whiffultree is forced to 
lay down—ackshally and truly—in a supine 
manner, agenst his wishus! And that— 
and that—it is abserlutely imposserble— 
for him to get up! His—weight is greater 
than his strenth! And now, ladies and 
gennelmun, thankin’ you all i 

“Well, you made a bigger hit than you 
ever did before, General," said Mr. Dingle 
diplomatically, when, except for them, the 
hall was empty. 

“T don't know but what I did," said the 
fat man. “Where's my wife?" he demanded 
irritably. 

"She's gone, Whiflletree. She took her 
snakes and left. She said she wouldn't 
come back until you sent for her!" 

“Well, I won't!" snapped the fat man. 
“She threw me down something fierce, and 
she’s threw me down before!” 

"I think she did," agreed Mr. Dingle, 
sympathetically. “Now, look here, Gen- 
eral he went on presently, “Pm willing 
to meet you half-way. -If you're willing to 
throw in this new stunt, as you did to-day, 
you can have $125 a week. But you've 
got to sign a contract right now and put up 
bonds for $5,ooo dollars that that goes for 
the rest of the season. And the day your 
wife puts her head in that door, out you go, 
and the whole thing's off. You'll be a long 
time getting another offer if I tell you all I 
know." 

'The prostrate giant eved Dingle meckly. 

“TIL sign it," he agreed humbly. Adding 
pleadingly, “Say, call one of those fellows 
there, will vou, Dingle, and help me get up?" 
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REFUTED CRITICISM 


THE AUTHOR OF THE EXPRESS 
ARTICLES DEFENDS HIS 
STATEMENTS 


| Dea AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


: Dear Sir:—We have received from Vice- 

President Buckland of the New Haven 
road a statement that Mr. Atwood’s claims in 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE are "absolutely false 
and without foundation." I enclose the copy 
of Mr. Buckland's statement which we are pub- 
lishing, as we reprinted extracts from Mr. At- 
wood's article. Needless to say that if the 
latter cares to make reply we will cheerfully 
publish that. 

Yours very truly, 
FREDERICK Roy MARTIN. 
Editor of the Providence Journal, 
the Evening Bulletin. 


THE CRITICISM 


HE combined holdings of New York, New 

| Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 

stock by the American Express Com- 

pany and the Adams Express Company are less 

than four per cent. of the total amount of the 

New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company's stock. 

The combined holdings of said companies and 
of individuals who are in any way related to 
these companies are less than eight per cent. of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company's stock. 

The average vote of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company's stock 
at its annual meetings is between fifty-five and 
seventy per cent. of the total stock. 

Therefore the statements made by the maga- 
zine writer that the express companies control 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company is absolutely false and without 
foundation. Epwarp G. BUCKLAND, 

Vice President. 


THE COMEBACK—BY ALBERT T. 
ATWOOD, WHO WROTE “THE 
GREAT EXPRESS MONOPOLY” 


R. Buckland, so I am informed, is a law- 

4 yer by training and was formerly a pro- 
fessor of law. Consequently he should 

be a master of logic. He says my statement that 


express interests control the New Haven is abso- 
lutely false and without foundation because in 
the first place the express companies and in- 
dividuals related to them own less than eight 
per cent. of the New Haven stock, and in the 
second place because from fifty-five to seventy 
per cent. of the company’s stock is voted at the 
annual meeting. Let us see whether the logic 
of this syllogism holds together. 

Taking up the second premise first, the fact 
that from fifty-five to seventy per cent. of 
New Haven stock is voted at annual mectings 
has absolutely no meaning whatever. This is 
substantially the case with all large corporations 
and simply means a large number of stockholders 
have given their proxies to the management 
which is appointed by the few large stock- 
holders who happen to dominate the board of 
directors. Only an infinitestimal fraction of the 
stockholders of the New Haven attend the annual 
meetings. Many others send their proxies as a 
matter of course to the management, or to the 
committee of directors which sends out proxy 
calls. All this stock sent in to vote at the annual 
meeting is always voted for the management, 
that is, the party in control, except when a con- 
test for control is under way, which has never 
taken place in the case of the New Haven, in 
recent years at least. 

Everyone at all familiar with the affairs of 
large corporations knows that under normal cir- 
cumstances a large part of the stock is voted for 
the management by proxy. To claim that this 
means the persons who send in these proxies con- 
trol the corporation is an insult to the intelligence 
of anyone who has the least knowledge of these 
matters. The small stockholder, except in rare 
instances, does not care, and he simply sends in 
his vote for the party in power, which, as stated 
in my article, consists of the express companies, 
a few individuals connected with them, and a 
few railroads closely associated with them. The 
few stockholders who do attend meetings and 
say anything are laughed at by the management 
and dubbed “cranks.” 

Mr. Buckland further says that because not 
quite eight per cent. of the New Haven stock 
is owned by express companies and those con- 
nected with them my statements are false. To 
persons who have not looked into this situation 
and yet who know anything of the affairs of large 
corporations it will come as a great surprise that 
the express interests have as much as eight per 
cent. of the stock. There are probably few, if any, 
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large railroads in this country the controlling 
stockholders of which have so much. Certainly 
the Vanderbilts do not own more than eight 
per cent. of New York Central stock. The Mor- 
gan interests do not own anything like as much 
United States Steel. Harriman probably did 
not own that much Union Pacific, and the con- 
troling interests in the Pennsvlvania do not 
own anything like as much as eight per cent. 

Mr. Buckland does not mention the fact that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is the largest owner 
of New Haven stock and that the New York 
Central is sixth. It is well known that the 
Pennsylvania and Adams Express are insepa- 
rable, while the New York Central is the con- 
trolling interest in the American Express Com- 
pany. Bearing this in mind and using Mr. Buck- 
land's figures we find that about ten per cent. of 
New Haven stock is owned by express interests 
and railroads intimately associated with them. 

Now it would be absurd to say that any ten 
per cent. of the stock owned by a group of the 
15,000 stockholders who own 100 shares or less 
control the company. These 15,000 take no 
interest or part in the company’s affairs. But 
it so happens that all the stockholders with 
10,000 shares or over with but one exception are 
express companies or express company men or 
afiiliated companies. These interests are all 
liberally represented on the New Haven direct- 
orate, and they are positively the only ones (with 
the exception of the impersonal Mutual Life 
Insurance Company) which has any large stock 
interest in the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company. 

It would be the height of absurdity to suppose 
that a closely related group of interests, only 
five or six in number, and the only large owners 
of stock in the company, should not have a large 
voice in the New Haven management. They 
would be recreant to their own stockholders if 
they did not. It is but ordinary business com- 
mon sense that they should. There is nothing 
wrong in the fact that they do, and no one would 
ever have thought it wrong if the New Haven 
ollicers had not been so quick with vehement 
denials. The largest stockholders in a corpora- 
tion always control the corporation even when 
the capital stock is but $1,000. When the stock 
issue amounts to $110,733.500, with $50,000,000 
more stock soon to be paid for and great issues 
of convertible bonds soon to be exchanged for 
stock, and when there are more than 15,000 
small stockholders, it would be strange indeed 
if the few big holders, all related to one another 
by many ties, did not exercise control. It would 
be business anarchy if they did not. In my arti- 
cle I merely set forth the simple facts of the case 
and did not intimate there was anything wrong 
init. It is nothing but ordinary business. 

Last year when the Pennsylvania Railroad 
added to its holdings of New Haven stock it was 
explained in a semi-official dispatch from Phila- 
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delphia that the Pennsylvania wished to offset 
the large’ holdings of the New York Central- 
American Express group by increasing the hold- 
ings of the Pennsylvania-Adams Express inter- 
est. No concealment was then made of the 
purpose and there can be none to anyone who 
makes even the most cursory examination of the 
New Haven stock list. This list shows the Penn- 
sylvania-Adams combination has about 85,000 
shares and the New York Central-American Ex- 
press combination about 75,000 shares. "There 
are no other holdings which even approach these 
in size. 

Recently President Mellen declared to the 
Connecticut Legislature that all assertions about 
outside interests or corporations controlling the 
New Haven werc false. This is in line with Buck- 
land's statement. But neither of these state- 
ments squares with the stockholders’ list. It will 
be well to remember that when the New Haven 
bought the Boston & Maine a few years ago Pres- 
ident Mellen denied the transaction for months 
after it had taken place. 

ALBERT T. ATWOOD. 


THE SALOON QUESTION 


WANT to congratulate you for the article 

in your April issue by Ray Stannard Baker, 

“The Thin Crust of Civilization." This 

fair, impartial and unbiased article pleased 

me so much that I have just mailed requests to 

pastors, leaders of municipal associations and law 

and order leagues in the city and over the State 

to be sure and read it and give it wide publicity. 

Several clergymen with whom I talked stated 

that they would read large portion of it to their 
congregations. 

I would add that you are about the only editor 
that I know of who dares to publish the real 
truth in this case. You certainly do not wear a 
Liquor Association yoke! You and Mr. Baker 
both deserve the thanks of every home-builder 
and lover of decency in political and civic affairs 
in the country. 

Editors and writers everywhere seem to side- 
step this problem; political parties pass it up, but 
it is one of the great issues of the times and it is 
going to split political parties wide open unless 
they take cognizance of the existing temper of a 
great mass of our decent, law-abiding citizens 
and voters. The present open, licensed saloon, 
with its gambling, lewd women, obscene pictures, 
police protection, political activity and law 
violation, is a meance to the nation, municipality 
and home. Drinking cannot be entirely stopped, 
but the saloon in its present condition can be 
abolished and would be if the press of the country 
would blaze the way with truthful, fearless, un- 
biased articles such as Mr. Baker's. 

J. €. NarTRass. 


IN THE INTERPRETER'S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter), and when they 


came to the door they heard a great talk in the house."—Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress. 


E are asked to tell you more of 
our visit to Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man in the country and of the 


enlightened opinions of this emi- 

nent man. Well, when we came downstairs 
for dinner we found that our illustrious 
patron had provided an unexpected intellec- 
tual treat for us. Standing 


Mr. Worldly in front of the fireplace in the 
Wiseman’s great hall were his two most 
Two Most intimate friends, Mr. Wagg 
Intimate and Mr. Wenham. All of 
Friends our readers who are familiar 


with the chronicles of the 
great world know all about these worthies. 
But should it chance that there are a few 
who live in the remote, parts of the United 
States east of Lexington Avenue and west of 
Sixth Avenue, south of Madison Square and 
north of 11oth Street, we will say that in the 
circles whose opinions we value because they 
can be backed at any moment with cash Mr. 
Wagg and Mr. Wenham are considered to be 
among the ten or twelve most illustrious men 
in the world—who are worth less than ten 
million dollars. Of course they are not in 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman's class. It is the old 


difference between great talent and positive ` 


genius. . 

Mr. Wagg is short, roseate, white-haired, 
well on his way to his sixtieth birthday, with a 
cultivated air of gayety and good-fellowship. 
He is the kind of man who lives to be ninety. 
His eye is as bright as a boy’s. Thereisn’t a 
line on his face. He sleeps soundly, as all 
those do who have a thoroughly good con- 
science or a thoroughly bad one. It is only 
the intermediate kind that cause threshing of 
the bed and counting off the dark hours. 
By occupation he is a banker. He com- 
menced as broker, and went through an un- 
usually severe term of toil in that useful 
calling. He was a broker in his office, he was 
a broker at lunch and at dinner, at the club 
and at the theatre. He went downtown 
early and stayed late. At eleven o'clock 


every morning he stood in front of a huge 
blackboard where a boy chalked up quotations 
and delivered a formal lecture on finance to a 
crowd of feverish investors. He hired alert 
young gentlemen to beguile the accounts of 
investors for a quick turn. He maintained 
an office uptown where ladies who desired to 
invest their savings could do so unobserved 
by their husbands, and great were the profits 
of this establishment in the winter months 
before the racing season opened. When the 
racing began Mr. Wagg, as a stockholder of 
the Mosquito Park Racing Association, en- 
couraged these same lady customers to other 
forms of investment in which the returns 
were even quicker. 

Fortunately, work, patience and devotion 
to an ideal do not always go unrewarded in 
this world, and through sheer industry and an 
advance copy of the government's cotton-crop 
report Mr. Wagg, in the course of about ten 

. years, was enabled to close 
his uptown office, haughtily 

Evolution of sever all connection with the 

a Broker into Consolidated Exchange, hunt 
a Banker from the precincts of his 
establishment his runners 
and their piking patrons, and 
call himself “banker” as well as “broker.” 
In the march of another ten years he found it 
possible to call himself "banker" alone, and 
no one who knew the quality and quantity of 
the securities in his name would dare to 
question his right to that simple, dignified, 
austere title. 

But if the form of Mr. Wagg's activities 
changed the substance remained the same. 
It was to “buy and sell" stocks on a margin, 
to gain and convey to a few very rich clients 
financial information of an exciting char- 
acter and to gain from them similar informa- 
tion that might be useful to himself. His 
skill in annexing himself to the successful 
was only equaled by his dexterity in disen- 
tangling himself from the fell embrace of the 
unfortunate. His very manner in addressing 
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men he met in the club was to eyes and ears, 
made sensitive by long observation of such 
things, the surest thermometer of the financial 
state of the persons addressed. It was sel- 
dom grossly obsequious to the richest or 
openly brutal to the poorest of his acquaint- 
ances. But between the boiling point and 
the tepid point there were a thousand minute 
gradations not to be misunderstood by the 
scientific. Only once did we hear of Mr. 
Wagg missing a nice expression of appre- 
ciation of his fellow-financiers. This was in 
the case of Muggins, and our hero is to be 
excused, for he had borne much from Mug- 
gins.in the year which they spent together. 

You will remember Muggins, who came out 
of the West and organized the Universal Glue 
Company and the great speculation connected 
with it; Muggins the insolent, the uncouth, 

the profane; Muggins, who 
amazed the Stock Exchange 
The Westerner by day and even startled 
Who Canfield’s by night; “No 
Butted In Limit" Muggins, who fes- 
tooned the chorus of every 
musical comedy with dia- 
monds like arc lights, who whacked a waiter 
at Mercier’s in the eye and then gave him a 
thousand dollars by way of polite apology, 
who wore gold nuggets in his shirt front, and 
whose absorption of soup had all the char- 
acteristics of a tropical thunder storm. Per- 
haps, if you were in New York during his 
crowded day you may have seen him being 
warped by a mob of brokers from the Hoff- 
man House to the Holland and thence to the 
Waldorf, where, having smitten the bar many, 
many times and anathematized and objur- 
gated all and several of his companions, he 
would sink gracefully into slumber. 

At first sight it would seem that no char- 
acter could be more repellent than Muggins’ 
to a man like Mr. Wagg, a member of an old 
Brooklyn family, a bachelor of arts of Har- 
vard, a critic and patron of grand opera, an 
amateur of paintings, bindings and porce- 
lain, a traveled man, almost an exquisite. 
Mr. Wagg was all of thesc things, but he was 
also a person of great fortitude of soul, of 
acute discernment and, as it appears, of a 
high human sympathy. At first he joined in 
the general expression of his friends against 
Muggins and was often heard to say that 
New York was becoming intolerable since 
this horde of vulgar Western millionaires had 
poured in to disturb legitimate financial con- 
ditions and monopolize the good restaurants. 
Meanwhile Muggins’ speculations waxed 
holder and apparently more successful. He 
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was the talk of the Street, the joke of the 
papers, and the envy of John W. Gates; and 
his brokers bought automobiles. 

It was about four or five months after Mug- 
gins came to New York that by sheer chance 
the two men met and a warm friendship 
began which lasted for nearly a year. Mr. 
Wagg never could explain even to himself 
why on leaving the Stuyvesant Club one 
afternoon rather earlier than usual he had 
crossed the street and wandered into the 
Waldorf barroom. He had only been in the 
place once before in his life and that was dur- 
ing the speculative boom of 1898. By singu- 
lar fortune, who should be seated at oneof the 
tables but Muggins, with an acquaintance of 
Mr. Wagg, a member of a small and strug- 
gling brokerage house. How intimate the 
acquaintanceship was the acquaintance had 
never known until this mo- 
ment. But Mr. Wagg's 
greeting was so genuinely 
warm that it swept away the 
man's judgment and he was 
obliged to make an abrupt 
introduction. “Sit down 
and help us paint our maps,” said Muggins 
hospitably. Although the language was 
strange Mr. Wagg rightly construed this into 
an invitation to drink, which he accepted 
gracefully, saying: “Thanks, I think I will. 
I have a slight chill.” 

“Talways get one of them kind of chills when 
I see a guy with a white apron on,” said Mug- 
gins.” Both gentlemen laughed at the pleas- 
antry. The third man did not. He looked 
sour, then tried to join in the conversation, 
only to encounter a gruff “Cut it down to 
nawthin'" from Muggins, and finally, when 
both backs were turned squarely on him and 
Muggins was listening intently to what a 
mysterious personage had said to Mr. Wagg 
only that morning "in the library at the 
house," the excluded financier rose and 
walked away. 

It could not take a man of Mr. Wagg's 
trained perceptions more than a quarter of 
an hour to know that his preconceptians of 
Muggins were wrong: Coarse Muggins cer- 
tainly was, and vulgar and noisy and over- 
bearing and greedy, but Mr. Wagg saw some- 
thing in him that made him resolve to get 
this Westerner out of the hands of card 
sharps and ravenous small brokers and save 
him for better things. ‘‘The man is like 
most of these Westerners in his ways," said 
Mr. Wagg to his friend Mr. Wenham. “But 
when you get through the bark you find that 
he's all right inside—a big-hearted, generous 
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fellow, but devilish shrewd all the same. 
We'll hear more from him in the Street." 

“I wonder who does his Jaw business?" 
Mr. Wenham asked abstractedly. 

Mr. Wagg did not reply. 


ROM this chance meeting this noble 
friendship was theadmiration of the gen- 
erous and the envy of the mean of heart. 

Mr.Wagg and Muggins were almost insepar- 
able. Mr.Wagg gently and patiently smoothed 
down many of the more violent eccentricities 
of his sterling friend. It is impossible to re- 
model the English of a man of forty-five, but 
something may be done with 
him by example as well as 
precept in the way of making 
him conform to some of the 
amenities of life, as Mr. 
Wagg put it, and under the 
tutelage of his illustrious 
guide Muggins became almost housebroken. 
Through diplomatic entreaties with his tailor 
he was saved from possible prosecution for 
using the American flag, in the shape of 
a waistcoat, for advertising purposes; it was 
still possible to hear him nourishing himself 
for some distance, but the orchestra leader in 
the restaurant no longer complained that he 
threw the kettledrums off the key; and he 
no longer showed disapproval of a play or a 
President by holding his nose. His kind 
friend Mr. Wagg got up dinners for him— 
mostly men's dinners at the club. But 
sometimes, to gratify Muggins' expressed de- 
sire to “see a few Lizzies,” he asked ladies 
also. 

“Look here, Waggsy," said Muggins after 
one of these banquets. ‘‘ You got to do better 
next time. That bunch you herded last 
night looked like a lot of sparrer-hawks. If 
you don't set me down next to something I 
can look at without sorrer it's me back to the 
Great White Lane." At these dinners Mug- 
gins usually commenced by throwing a pall of 
gloomy silence over his commensals, but as 
the evening wore on he “loosened up,” as he 
said, and distributed advice on the stock mar- 
ket and gallantries of great weight and exact- 
ness. The ladies and gentlemen he was asked 
to meet told Mr. Wagg that in spite of his 
eccentricities he had a certain charm, and 
called him up on the telephone the next day 
to ask him if he had really meant what he said 
about those five hundred shares. In fact, his 
social progress was so great and his gayety of 
manner and his riches and generosity of dis- 
position and other social excellence were so 
much admired that rumors about him spread 
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as far as England, where he was discussed in 
country houses by peeresses as a possible off- 
set for Lloyd-George's budget. 

It cannot be said that this barbarian repaid 
the attentions of his friend and benefactor 
with any proper degree of gratitude. As the 
uncertainty of his position wore off—as it did 
with much swiftness—and he began to see 
that people liked him for his own noble quali- 
ties, he showed an increasing disrespect for 


'the unselfish Mr. Wagg. He began to bully 


him as he had always bullied everything in 
his power, from the pony he rode as a cow- 
boy to the banker who had lent him money 
on too slender security. He gave him orders 
to buy and sell stocks in a peremptory 
crapulous voice across the dinner table. At 
the meetings of the Universal Glue Company's 
directors he used to whistle popular airs when 
Mr. Wagg arose to speak in measured, well- 
bred tones. He was even known to tell Mr. 


: Wagg to order a cab for him. To a smaller 


soul than Mr. Wagg's these incidents of 
friendship would have been humiliating. But 
the leal and constant spirit of Mr. Wagg 
was proof against all assaults. He accepted 
them merely as the eccentricities of a friend 


and smiled indulgently. ‘Don’t mind what 
he says," he would remark. “He has a heart 
of gold.” : 


He was unwavering in his loyalty and in- 
cessant in his attentions. He took Muggins 
to the theatres, including the New Theatre, 
where Muggins awoke the echoes by bawling 
out: “I thought this was a private perform- 
ance. Who brought that other fellow in?" 
He maneuvered him into a box at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, where Muggins slept 
and the gems in his waistcoat buttons en- 
hanced the illumination from the diamond 
horseshoe. Finally he got him into one of 
his clubs. 

It was in the club that the strain of a 
gradually increasing load of disrespect broke 
down Mr. Wagg's friendship, and caused him 

to commit one of the few in- 
discretions of his life. It was 


The the habit of Mr. Wagg and 
Intricacies  Muggins to dine uptown in 
of Bridge the afternoon and to play the 


game called auction bridge. 

Now, Muggins had learned 
other games in the West. He had been an 
expert poker player if not watched, and there 
was a period in which he had continued to 
make a living by dealing three cards and 
making and removing the “crimp” at will. 
But the game of auction bridge was new to 
him; the cheating must be lawful and his 
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card sense was clouded by self-consciousness 
and the strange language in his ears. He 
confessed that he was ‘“‘buffaloed” by such 
expressions as: “ Look here, my dear old chap, 
you can’t make it hearts on an ace, seven.” 
He wanted to say: “Well, why didn’t you 
give him the office?” In consequence he 
was regarded in the club as an extremely 
bad partner, and no one knew his defects 
better than Mr. Wagg, who was the best 
player in the club and had even written 
a book on the “diamond make ”—for private 
circulation. But it was part of the sincere 
kindliness of Mr. Wagg’s character that not 
only did he insist always on taking Muggins 
for his partner but he bore with Muggins’ 
foolish plays with a spirit that was positively 
angelic. 

“Well played, partner,” he would say. 
“That was fine. I think—mind you, I only 
think—we could have made three or four more 
if you had finessed the queen.” “How in 
hell did I know he didn't have the king?" 
demanded Muggins. “You're right," said 
Wage. “It was too big a risk to take. You 
couldn't see all the cards. In your position 


you had to do as you did. You were quite - 


right. I didn't mean to criticize your play, 
my dear old fellow. Cheer up. We'll have 
another go at them." 

One aíternoon, the afternoon of Fate, they 
came into the club together and sat down 
for a rubber with two hawk-faced gentlemen 
of their own financial persuasion. In the 
middle of the first game the polite and 
imperturbable Mr. Wagg suddenly laid his 
hand face downward on the table, looked his 
partner in the eye and said: "Don't you 
think that before you play this game again 
you ought to take a few lessons from some 
one. Almost anyone will do." The two 
hawk-faced gentlemen looked up and saw 
for the first time that Muggins’ hands were 
trembling and that his fat face was drawn 
and bore the hue of a moldy lemon skin. 

As the hawk-faced gentlemen walked out 
of the club one of them remarked: “I guess 
we re rid of that blackguard.” 

“That’s the surest thing you know," the 
other replied. “We might do a little busi- 
ness in London. What do you say to a 
joint account? All right. Let's get hold of 
Bill. He'll be at the Plaza now.” 

Universal Glue is now on a secure and 
respectable basis for the investment of the 


money of the widow and the orphan, who 
have ample security not only in the prop- 
erty, surplus and franchises of the company 
but in the character of E. Freemantle Wagg, 
the chairman of the executive committee. 
But everyone except the widow and the 
orphan, whose memories are poor in propor- 
tion to their expectations, will remember the 
great crash in that company and perhaps will 
recall the sad fate of Muggins, who, two days 
after the celebrated bridge game, acciden- 
tally fell off the after deck of a Long Island 
ferryboat in midstream. 

The The day before his demise 

he wrote a letter to Mr. 


Ingrotitade Wagg in which the ungrate- 
of a ; 
: ful fellow spoke of his bene- 
Barbarian 


factor as a “dam ingreat." 
Mr. Wagg read the letter 
and, after setting fire to it to destroy any 
possible evidence of his friend's blunder, said 
to himself: ‘‘The poor fellow. must have 
been insane." This remark, made at a mo- 
ment when Mr. Wagg was shaken to the 
heart by grief, was to be accounted for 
either by Mr. Wagg's undisturbable charity 
or by his unclouded insight into the motives 
of men. At all events it must have been 
true, for when Muggins’ body was washed up 
at Sandy Hook it was found that, although 
the day was mild, he had worn a heavy ul- 
ster, into each of the pockets of which the 
infatuated man had placed a brick. 

Mr. Wagg, after concealing forever from 
the world the evidence of his friend's anger, 
turned sadly to his secretary and said: 
* Mason, call up Mr. Wenham and tell him 
to be sure and bring the reorganization 
papers when he comes to lunch. And write 
Mrs. Workem that Mr. Muggins made no 
arrangement to have her account carried and 
send her the account and ask her for a check. 
And on your way home stop in at Mulcto's 
and have some flowers sent with my card to 
that undertaker's shop in Fourth Avenue 
with a foolish name—something like Em- 
balmer's Church—for Mr. Muggins. And 
tell the telephone operator not to ring up my 
'phone unless it is something very impor- 
tant. Iam too much disturbed by the day's 
happenings. And, look here, tell Mulcto I 
don't want him to flood that undertaker's 
shop with orchids. Tell him something sim- 
ple and—and appropriate, under twenty-five 
dollars." 
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At a Summer Resort 


BY BRAND WHITLOCK 


SIAN ES, it is beautiful; this peaceful scene 
AGW 


summer white arrayed, 
At tennis, golf, and boating—all at play, 
Wherewith they while these golden hours away. 


And yet—and yet—I wish I could not see, 

Back in the city's heat and misery, 

Those patient men who toil in shop and mill, 

'Their work-worn wives, their children wan and still, 
Wasting their lives in cruel sacrifice 

To give these idle ones this paradise! 
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. . and forever, in after years, 
At the thought of its bloom or the fragrance of its breath 


The past shall arise, 


And his eyes shall be dim with tears, 
And his soul shall be far in the gardens of Paradise. 


I 


AURIE'S coming was as strange as 
everything else about him. 

'The old college had gone to bed to 

the lullaby of a May wind. From 

the chapel tower, the habitant voice sent one 

golden note winging out into the darkness. 

The night was full of little whispers and faint 

fragrances. 

A light glimmered, lonely, on the campus. 
It shone from the open window of Belden, 
who was working late on the final draft of 
his junior chapel oration. A vagrant breeze 
entered the room, breathed across his tired 
eyes, and twitched suggestively at the paper 
beneath his fingers. 

“A good reminder,” said Belden gravely, to 
the breeze. “I think, myself, it’s time to quit.” 

He crossed to the window, and inhaled 
deeply of the sweet air. A voice came up to 
him from far below. 


—Wishmakers Town. 


“Is that North-North-Second-Front-Mid- 
die?” 

Belden did not recognize the voice, but he 
had a quaint, vague feeling that its owner had 
been waiting to accost his room a long, long 
time—an hour perhaps, or a century.  . 

* You've got your geography right," he re- 
sponded, peering down. ‘And who are you?” 

“Laurie. Laurie, ’12.” 

“What are you giving me?” demanded 
Belden, puzzled. ‘‘There’s no Laurie in '12." 

“Tf there isn’t, there will be to-morrow.” 

“The class will be honored,” retorted Bel- 
den sardonically. “But why am I selected as 
special nocturnal repository for these glorious 
tidings?” 

“Do you expect me to explain from here?" 
queried the voice plaintively. 

Belden laughed. “Come up, then," he 
invited, his curiosity amused by the strange 
encounter. “Follow the railing to the second 
Janding. There are no lights.” 
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The Long Tryst: By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


He heard the entry door swing, and pres- 
ently the bidden guest's quick footsteps, 
mounting. Then the voice near by: 

* Sixteen—seventeen—eighteen; and that's 
the top." 

A slender, well-set figure appeared in the 
doorway, and stopped, giving Belden a mo- 
ment's opportunity of appraisal. He got a 
quick physical impression of clean-cut, mus- 
cular competency, and a quick psychological 
impression of poise and power. The stranger 
looked to be not more than nineteen or 
twenty. His telling characteristic lay in the 
eyes, which were deep and bright, and looked 
out, with a singular and engaging frankness, 
from beneath a high forehead. Luxuriant, 
deep-brown hair curved and crested above— 
the hair of a faun vivifying the head of a 
dreamer. 

* Well?" said Belden. 

* Meaning 'What's your business here?'" 
translated the visitor. “I want to live here; 
here in North-North-Second-Front-Middle." 

* Well, of all the fresh and verdant nerve!" 
burst out Belden, his upper-classman dignity 
ruffled. 

“I know, it must seem so to you,” agreed 
the other. “But perhaps when you un- 
der——” 

“Will you have the infinite condescension 
to inform me when I'm to move out?" inter- 
rupted the other. “Have you seen Prexy's 
. house yet? Maybe you'd like that better 
than my humble quarters." 

Laurie's candid eyes never wavered. “I’m 
sorry if I've offended you," he said com- 


posedly. ‘‘I didn’t expect you'd let me come 
atonce. But I thought perhaps later you'd 
take me in. I don't believe you'd find me a 


troublesome roommate. And most people 
like me,” he added, with a childlike ingenu- 
ousness. 

Belden laughed outright. “It doesn’t 
seem impossible,” he conceded. “Sit down. 
No harm in talking it over, anyway." 

“Do you mind if I look about a little?" 
asked the visitor. He glanced at the inner 
apartment, where Belden's bed and dresser 
„stood. 

"Where's the other door?" he said in 
obvious surprise. 

* What other door?" asked Belden quickly. 

“Why I don't know. I thought—" the 
younger man rubbed his hand across his fore- 
head, confusedly—''some way it seemed as 
if there ought to be two doors there. And 
there's only the one wide one." 

It happened that Belden had once looked 
up some historical details of Hamilton College 
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architecture. “This used to be a triple- 
room," he said; "but that was before the 
building was remodeled, in the fifties. You 
weren't here half a century ago, I suppose." 

"I've never been on the campus until I 
took my exams to-day. Yet it all seems so 
familiar and natural to me——" 

* Never been here before?" said Belden, 
looking at him keenly. “Then how came 
you to reckon the exact number of steps for 
the second flight, when you came up the 
stairs in the dark?" E 

The caller shook his head musingly. “T 
just felt, deep inside me, that there ought to 
be eighteen steps, just as I expected to find 
two narrow doors over there. And just as I 
feel that this room is home.” 

“So you've intimated already. Any par- 
ticular reason for your delusion of locality?" 

“The call of the blood, I suppose. Since 
my earliest memory I've always meant to 
come back to Hamilton." 

“Back? Why, you just said you'd never 
been here before." 

* But my great-grandfather has. Class of 
1812, Hamilton Oneida Academy. He never 
graduated, though. Some trouble with the 
faculty; I don't know what. So I’ve returned 
to finish out his course." 

* And where has your breed been since the 
year 1812?" 

* Where not! Over the world and under 
the world," chanted the extraordinary visitor, 


: * and back at the last to—Alma Great-Grand- 


Mater. 
know." 
*'Constant the heart through all the 
changing climes,’”’ paraphrased Belden, witha 
smile. “Then you have ‘run across the seas"? " 
“Thousands of miles. Straight to this very 
spot.” 

Belden considered for a moment. ‘You 
mean me to understand that this is the room 
where Laurie of 1812 lived, in his academic 
days?” 

* North-North-Second-Front-Middle. The 
same." 

" Youngster, you win," pronounced Belden. 
* I can't go back on a tradition like that. No 
Hamilton man could. I'll take you in at the 
beginning of the fall term.” 

“T knew you would," returned the other 
contentedly. 

“Meantime, if you care to turn in for the 
night, you'll find the couch all right." 

“Thank you,” said his guest. He threw off 
his coat and loosened his collar. ‘Oh, here's 
something that might interest you,” he added, 
a trifle shyly. "It was my great-grand- 


Celum non animam mutant, you 


He leaped from his bed, and saw Laurie seat himself at the writing table, dip a 


father's." And he held out to Belden across the 
table a huge, old-fashioned cameo scarf-pin. 

Advancing a step to take it, Belden stum- 
bled. The pin fell to the table, and opened 
across its length. 

“That’s odd!" cried the boy; “I never 
knew there was a spring.” 

He touched it, and a slender lock of hair 
curled about his finger, like a living tendril. 
Underneath the hair a single white flower, 
exposed to the atmosphere, was already crum- 
bling away. From it arose the subtly sweet 
odor of the white violet, perfuming the whole 
room. 

“Strange,” said Belden, “how powerful 
that is. And after all these years. But of 
course that must have been put there long 
after.” 

“No,” replied Laurie positively. He closed 
the pin over the lock of hair. “My grand- 
father—the son of Laurie 1812, gave it to me: 
and he had never worn it. He told me so. 
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Good night." He threw himself on the couch 
and was asleep directly. 

It was dim dawn, when Belden was awak- 
ened by a stir and rustle of papers in the outer 
room. He leaped from his bed, and saw 
Laurie seat himself at the writing table, dip 
a pen in the ink, and draw to him a sheet of 
his (Belden’s) unfinished manuscript. 

“Here! Drop that!" cried the astonished 
host. 

Laurie paid no heed. He bent over and 
his pen met the paper. With a jump Belden . 
was at his side—and drew back from the 
other's unseeing eyes. Very gently he laid a 
hand upon the writer’s wrist. Laurie started 
up. 

“What is it?" he said confusedly. “What 
have I been doing?” 

“Walking in your sleep, I think,” answered 
Belden. 

Laurie did not seem to hear him. He 
stumbled back to the couch and lay quiet. 
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pen in the ink, and draw to him a sheet of his (Belden's) unfinished manuscript 


For a time Belden stood watching him, then 
returned to his own bed. 

The insistent clamor of the “first bell" 
called Belden back to consciousness. His 


guest was gone. Pinned to the couch pillow 
was a penciled note. 


Thank you for taking me in. Forgive me for being 
such a troublesome guest. Au revoir! DONALD LAURIE. 


With the paper in his hand, Belden turned 
to the’ desk. Slantwise across his essay 
manuscript ran a single broken line of writing. 


Faith, dearest one. After all the weary ye—— 


Belden held the two writings up, side by 


side. He scanned them critically, looking 
from one to the other. They were utterly 
unlike. 


II 


By the end of the fall term, following, 
Donald Laurie had become something of a 


figure in college. Ripley Belden’s fraternity, 
the * Arrowmen" (as they were called from 
the winged dart against the black background 
of their badge), opened to Belden's roommate. 
He was, in a quiet way, popular, and, even 
more, conspicuous. Frank and open-spir- 
ited as he was in all his relations there was, 
nevertheless, about him a certain air of reti- 
cence, of mystery, which piqued the interest 
of his eager-minded fellows. No man was 
more talked about, none less questioned; for 
Laurie maintained his own reserve, and col- 
lege boys, rough though they be in formalities 
and externals, respect with a specific delicacy 
and restraint the intimate matters of their 
close-knit life. Only once was Laurie put 
directly to the question. That was when 
“Twink” Starr, the irrepressible member of 
the Arrowmen, scandalized the dinner table 
by blurting out: 

“Who are you anyway, Don? And where 
the devil do you come from, and why? And 
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how do you know more about Ham-Coll than 
all the rest of us put together?” 

There was a wrathful murmur about the 
table. But Laurie replied with perfect good 
humor: 

"Me? Oh, I'm a revenant. And I came 
from the farther edge of last century. Be- 
cause—well, because the place drew me." 

“And now, Mr. Inquisitive Sophomore,” 
rebuked Belden, with the severity of the 
grave and reverend senior, “if you'd use your 
face more as a receptacle for food, and less as 
a lever to pry into other people’s affairs, you’d 
set a better example to the freshmen.” 

Starr muttered an apology. But Belden 
noticed that the last detail of his composite 
question—Laurie’s profound, intimate, and, 
as it were, instinctive knowledge, of the many 
and often subtle traditions of the old classical 
college—had received no answer. The thing 
had often puzzled Belden himself. To be 
sure, Laurie had a passion for old records and 
Hamiltoniana of all sorts. But that alone 
was insufficient to explain how a man who had 
been in college less than a year, and whose 
ties of association were of the remotest, could 
have become a recognized authority upon the 
unwritten laws which are so potent a factor 
in undergraduate life. More than this, and 
stranger, Laurie had become, as by some 
miracle, a sort of embodiment of that intangi- 
ble but potent quality, Hamilton spirit; a 
spirit tested and refined by the stress of high 
rivalry with other and, most often, larger 
institutions; a spirit which, time and again by 
sheer loyalty of heart and unflinching reso- 
lution of temper, had won victory from 
many an all-but-lost field; which, whether in 
victory or defeat, stood for standards of 
honor as unyielding as its stern old standards 
of scholarship. If the college had been called 
upon to pick its typical “Hamilton man,” it 
would have selected Donald Laurie. 

Ard Belden, his nearest friend, would have 
agreed with the decision; but he would not 
have comprehended how it could be so. He 
did not pretend to understand Laurie. 

“You can no more know Don," he once 
said, "than you can knowa dogorastar. He 
thinks with a different mind." 

Reticent by nature, Belden had implicitly 
respected his roommate's reticence. He had 
never even shown him the somnambulistic 
handwriting, memento of Laurie's first night 
in North-North-Second-Front-Middle. Nor 
did the episode ever come to speech between 
them until one warm, still afternoon, late in 
April, nearly a year later. Laurie, now a 
junior, was working over material on early 
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traditions, from which he proposed to make 
an article for the Lit. called “Campus Lore." 
Belden looked up from the baseball shoe he 
was lacing, and said: 

* Don, did you dream of anything in par- 
ticular, last night?" 

“T often have vivid dreams," Laurie said. 
“Why? ” * 

“You walked in your sleep. Are you given 
that way?" 

“Never did it before in my life, so far as 
I know." 

“Then you don’t know. You walked the 
night you first butted in here." 

“ You never told me." 

* Didn't see any reason to. What's more, 
you wrote." 

* Wrote? Where did I write?" 

“On my manuscript. Here it is." 

Laurie took the sheet of paper. “Hoot!” 
he said, at the first glance. “That isn't my 
handwriting." 

“Yet I saw you write it, with my own eyes. 
And you wrote again last night." 

“What?” 

“Idon’tknow. I didn’t look to see. When 
I spoke to you, you pulled the paper away 
and went back to bed. What I want to know 
is, in case you do this nocturnal authorship 
stunt regularly, do you want to be stopped or 
shall I let you go on?” 

Without replying, the junior shuffled 
among the loose papers on his desk. Pres- 
ently he held one up. 

“The same writing as the other,” he said. 
“It can't be! Yet——" He passed his hand 
over his eyes, with a strange, half-desperate 
gesture. '"'Here's the name again; Faith.” 

* Don't let it get on your nerves, Don," 
advised Belden, soothingly. "'Sleep-walkers 
always do queer stunts, I'm told." 

“But—but Faith. That's what I can't 
fathom. Rip, do you ever have strange, 
almost unbearable struggles to recall some- 
thing that keeps just beyond your reach? 
Just over the farther margin of memory." 

“Tt afllicts me chiefly in Math," remarked 
Belden. 

“Don’t joke," returned Laurie with un- 
accustomed sharpness. "I may not ever 
speak to you of this again. But I've got to 
speak now, and free my mind of it. Rip, I 
don't know and I never have known any girl 
named Faith. Yet the name, as it stands 
written there,—why, the very sight and sound 
and perfume of it catch my breath in my 
throat. Can you understand that, Rip? I 
can't. And yet I ought. My heart stirs 
with it and knows; but not my mind." 


The Long Tryst: By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


* See here, Don," said Belden, after some 


hesitation, “you said a queer thing just now.: 


Do 
Last 


‘You spoke of the perfume of the name. 
—do you use perfumery yourself? 
night, for example?" 

* Of course not!" 

“Yet, when I woke and found you sitting 
there, I would have sworn to the scent— 
Don,” he said, breaking off suddenly. ‘‘ Does 
the name 'Faith' suggest the scent of white 
violets to you." 

“Yes,” said the other. “How in Heaven’s 
name did you know that?" 

“The room was saturated with the odor of 
them last night. Oh, come, Don! This is 
getting fairly uncanny. Get on your togs 
and let's practice that run-in for a bunt. with 
a man on second." 

Laurie shook his head. “No; I'm going for 
a long walk to clear my brain," he said. 

Long, solitary walks became his favorite 
occupation, as the days warmed toward sum- 
mer. And aíter them, as if by direct se- 
quence, came the accesses of somnambulism. 
Once Belden plucked his roommate from the 
window, from which he was perilously lean- 
ing; and again he drew him, not without the 
exercise of some force, from the back of the 
old wood closet, where he was prying fever- 
ishly at the paneling. But not until a mid- 
May night did Belden hear the voice of the 
spirit that haunted his friend's slumbers. 

An overpast thunderstorm was growling, 
asit withdrew, like a beaten but incorrigible 
dog. The trees, in the aftercurrent of the 
wind, swayed gently. The earth exhaled soft 
odors. Above them, intoxicatingly sweet, 
Belden smelt the perfume of the wild white 
violets which Laurie had brought home that 
day from his lonely walk. Suddenly he be- 
came aware that Laurie was leaning over the 


flowers, murmuring. He saw his friend's 


figure cross to the window. Fearful of star- 
tling him into a plunge, Belden slipped quietly 
to the floor and advanced, when the figure at 
the window spoke. 

“The light! The light! Oh, my dear, my 
dear! I’ve come back to you.” 

The voice struck Belden motionless for the 
moment. Instead of the clear, high speech 
characteristic of Donald Laurie, the tones 
were deep, grave, and of a strange intonation. 

“How long, how wearily long it’s been, 
beloved,” said the voice again, and Belden, 
for all his dismay, thrilled to the passion 
of it. 

He set his hand upon Laurie’s shoulder. 
With a quick, violent movement the other 
struck it aside. 
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“Do you stay me, sir?” cried the voice. 
Then with an abrupt change to Donald 
Laurie’s crisp accent: 

“What is it, Rip? What's the matter?" 

“ You've been dreaming again.” 

"Dreaming?" Laurie lifted a pallid face. 
“Oh, Rip, why did you wake me!” 

The bitterness of that cry Belden carried 
into his own dreams. In the morning Laurie 
made no reference to the event. But he 
begged off from baseball practice that after- 
noon, and when he came in, it was with a 
handful of fresh white violets. 

“Where do you get those, Don?" asked 
Belden. 

" Aren't they wonders!" replied the other, 
evading the question. “And listen: isn't this 
a wonder, too?" 

He dropped his voice a little, and quoted: 


For the orange flower 

Ye may buy as ye will; but the violet of the wood 

Is the love of maidenhood; 

And he that hath worn it but once, though but for 
an hour, 

He shall never again, though he wander by many a 
stream, 

No, never again shall he meet with a flower that shall 
secm 

So sweet and pure; and forever, in after years, 

At the thought of its bloom or the fragrance of its 
breath, 

The past shall arise, 

And his eyes shall be dim with tears, 

And his soul shall be far in the gardens of Paradise, 

Though he stand in the shambles of death. 


“Say, that is something, isn't it!" com- 
mented Belden, impressed. ‘“ Where did you 
dig it up?" 

* From a forgotten book of poems, ‘ Wish- 
makers Town.' I was delving in the library 
among a lot of miscellany for material on my 
‘Campus Lore’ stunt. By the way, Rip, did 
you know we used to be co-ed?” 

“Get out! Not Ham-Coll.” 

“Well; Hamilton Oneida Academy. I 
found a mention of it here.” He held up a 
spinelessand flabby volume. "Oh; and here’s 
something I didn’t see before. Roster of our 
early fellow-alumna. Listen: Alice Denning, 
Prudence Miller, Mary Esther Ripley (one of 
your lot, Rip?), Elizabeth Brent, Faith Wool- 
sey." He laid the pamphlet down. “Faith,” 
he repeated softly. 

“Pass it up, Don,” said the senior, with 
some uneasiness. "It's getting on my nerves. 
So afe your ‘violets of the wood.’” 

“All right," acquiesced Laurie, with his 
customary amiability. “If they worry you, 
I won't bring any more home." 

So profoundly did they worry the usually 
phlegmatic Belden that he rose that night 


“Who was the midnight Molly you were showing the campus to last night, Don ? " 


after his crony was asleep, and tossed the 
blooms out of the window. Then his heart 
came into his throat for, as they fell, to 
scatter whitely upon the red shale walk be- 
low, Laurie stirred and moaned. 

If he missed the violets he made no com- 
ment in the morning. Comment came, how- 
ever, in startling form, at breakfast, from 
“Twink” Starr, the irrepressible. 

"Who was the midnight Molly you were 
showing the campus to last night, Don?" 

“Last night? What's the matter with your 
brain, Twink?” 

"Nothing. Nor with my eyesight. Tak’ 
thought to yersel, mannie. I was on my way 
to Carnegie, after a one o'clock session at the 
Psi Chi house, when muh startled eyes beheld 
you and the fair one Payson-Westoning in 
front of North." 

"What a curse is rum!" 
judiciously. 

"One sarsaparilla," declared the sopho- 
more. *Wouldn't I know that strut of 
yours, through a barrel of rum? Oh, Donnie! 
Donnie-Juannie Laurie!" Starr broke into 
song: 


observed Laurie, 


" Like the dew on the snowdrop lying 
Was the fall of your fairy feet. 
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And, by the way, she had a big bunch of 
snowdrops or something, in the front of her 
dress.” 

“What’s that?” said a voice from behind, 
sharply. Belden had come into the room in 
time to hear the last speech. 

“Nothing to jump me for," replied the . 
sophomore. “Just scurfing Don a little on 
his flirty ways.” 

“But, Twink,” said Laurie earnestly. 
“There’s some mistake. I wasn't on the 
campus last night, either with or without a 
girl." Speaking, he touched, with an almost 
imperceptible gesture, the arrow badge on his 
breast. Starr's mischievous face changed in- 
stantly. ‘All right, old man," he said. “I 
was wrong, of course." 

“And see that you remember it, Twink,” 
added Belden, in a low tone. “Don was in 
bed and asleep before midnight, last night.” 

“Well, I must have 'em," said Starr. ‘No 
more of the soul-destroying sarsaparilla for 
me. Beer, from now on." 

Less than a week later, “ the Kaiser " climbed 
the stairs to North-North-Second-Front-Mid- 
dle. Officially, the Kaiser is Professor Max 
Marsh, head of the modern language depart- 
ment. In his thirty years’ service, the quiet, 
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cheery German has learned something of the 


inner nature of the undergraduate; and his - 


relation to the “boys” is that rare relation of 
mutual respect, confidence and fellowship 
which exists between authority and the sub- 
ject only in the small college. The “Kaiser” 
found Belden alone. Laurie was at the Lit. 
Board's afternoon council. 

“Hello, Ripley," said the “Kaiser,” seat- 
ing himself on the senior’s lounge. 

"Hello, Professor!" greeted the other 
heartily. “Glad to see you. When can I 
tackle you for another round of golf?” 

“When you learn not to take more than 
three puts on the home green," twinkled the 
* Kaiser," referring to a painful episode of the 
recent Union-Hamilton match. “But I came 
to talk to you about Laurie.” 

“What about Laurie?” queried the senior 
uneasily. 

“He’s been on the campus late at night, 
with a girl.” 
© “Some one's been lying,” growled Belden. 

“Tve seen them myself.” 

“I beg pardon, Kai—Professor.”’ Profes- 
sor Marsh smiled. “Do you know who the 
girl was, sir?” 

“No. Astranger tome. Whoever she is, 
Laurie should consider her—should consider 
her reputation. Mind,” continued the kindly 
scholar; “I am not implying anything wrong. 
Laurie is thoughtless, but he is clean and 
honorable. And the girl’s face was as pure as 
the violets she wears at her breast." 

* When did you see Laurie and the girl, 
Professor?" asked Belden in a voice that 
made the other look at him keenly. 

“Twice. I've been amusing myself, of 
nights, searching for the comet, from the 
observatory. The first time was—let me see 
—last Friday night; Saturday morning ra- 
ther, about two o'clock. I saw them again 
last night, shortly after midnight." 

“ Professor, what would you say if I said it 
was impossible?” 

“T should ask your proof.” 

“For Friday night I can’t answer positively. 
But last night I worked here until two o’clock. 
Laurie was asleep at eleven. He never 
stirred from his bed in that time." 

“You are certain?” 

“On my honor, sir.” ' 

The “Kaiser” rose. There was the relaxa- 
tion of unmistakable relief on his face. “I 
did not like to think of the boy as being so 
careless of a woman’s good name,” he said. 
“Ah, well! Aging eyes! Aging eyes! Wed 
best hurry that golf match before I go wholly 
blind. Good night, Ripley.” 
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Hardly had he left when Laurie came in. 

“What does the ‘Kaiser’ mean about my 
*doppelganger'?" he asked curiously. “I 
just met him on the stairs, and he intimated 
that somebody had been taking my personal 
appearance in vain.” 

“Oh, a mistake of his about seeing you on 
the campus,” returned the other evasively. 
“Going to the whist club to-night, Don?" 

“No. I’m on noon chapel to-morrow, you 
know. I want to run over my spiel until I’m 
certain of it.” 

But when Belden returned the junior was 
not at work on his oration. He was poring 
over a number of old volumes of records which 
he had exhumed from some obscure nook of 
the library. 

“Cut that," the senior advised curtly. 
“You waste too much time on that ‘Campus 
Lore’ stunt of yours." 

“It’s more than that," replied Laurie, look- 
ing up with dreamy eyes. ‘“There’s some- 
thing in those musty pages that is calling— 
calling like a human voice, to me. You 
remember what I said about the striving to 
remember. Well, Rip," he swept his hand 
above the heaped-up prints, “I’m peering 
dimly across that farther margin of memo 
—just a little. Perhaps—perhaps," he added 
as if to himself, “I shall step over.” 

“Quit it," ordered the other, “you make 
me creep!" "Then, curiously: “ Aren't you at 
all—afraid, Don?" 

* Afraid!” cried Laurie, with a deep thrill 
in his voice. "I've never known what glad- 
ness was until I've had this glimpse." He 
lifted his face, murmuring: 


“ And his soul shall be far in the gardens of Paradise, 
Though he stand in the shambles of death.” 


Belden undressed slowly and thoughtfully. 
Slowly he fell asleep, with the light of his 
roommate's research shining from the outer 
room across hiseyes. The light was still burn- 
ing when he awoke—awoke with the moist, 
fresh odor of white violets creeping into his 
brain. Laurie's bed was undisturbed. The 
outer room was empty. He ran to the win- 
dow. Far above him a slow-surging current 
of wind moved, making deep music like the 
groundswell of a mightier ocean. The night 
was not black; it was gray, deep, fathomless 
gray. He leaned out into it, calling: 

“Don! Oh, Don!” 

A dim echo mocked his terror. There was 
no other reply. But it seemed to him that 
from the depths of the night a wistful and 
wonderful soul was striving to make answer; 
to tell him some unthinkable and lovely and 


Laurie lay with one arm thrown across it, his smiling face pillowed on tke other 


awful mystery. The voice in the chapel spire 
spoke once, twice, thrice, and from the far- 
away, slumber-wrapped village another bell 
answered, confirming the measured message 
of Time. 

Belden drew back from Infinity to the 
narrow limits of the room. Something com- 
pelled him to his friend’s desk. A yellowed 
pamphlet lay open there. The page heading 
stood out, grim and ugly. “Report on a 
Case of Discipline Affecting the Morals of the 
Academy; in the year 1812." Belden read: 


The decree of the instructor is filed and approved, 
that for the breaking of rules, in that the said Faith 
Woolsey, of the township of Vernon, N. Y., being a 
student of this Academy in regular standing, consorted 
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at unseemly hours upon the academic grounds with 
a male student, shall be expelled with every circum- 
stance of public disgrace; and that the said Donald 
Laurie—— 


The words blurred before Belden's eyes. 
And the moments blurred in his brain, until 
he found himself pounding at the doors of his 
fraternity house, across the campus, to rouse 
the Arrowmen to the search for Laurie, "12; 
Laurie who had gone into the night on his 
own search. 

A stir went through Wednesday noon 
chapel when Laurie failed to answer to his 
name. Oratory, like classicism, is the cher- 
ished tradition of the old college on the hill, 
and to “cut noon chapel" is heretical. In 
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particular, as Laurie had been a sure candi- 
date for prize-speaking appointment, wonder 
buzzed wordlessly across the seats. On the 
campus, it swelled and spread. "Then Belden 
spoke out, and the college scattered to the 
hunt for the missing man. 

All day Belden tramped, with an inex- 
plicable drawing at his heart toward his 
own room. Something insistently told him 
that there lay the clue. At dusk, he obeyed 
the summons. As he entered the room, the 
scent of violets, very faint, but insistent, 
thrilled his nerves. It led him, inert and un- 
resisting, to the old wood-closet, where once 
the sleep-walker had plucked at the panels. 
Blindly obedient to the impulse within, he 
beat and tore at the woodwork until it fell, 
disclosing an inner space and an old shelf. 
From this he took a brass-bound writing desk 
of dark rosewood. Unerringly he felt for the 
spring and released a shallow, secret drawer. 
From within rose a thin powder, making him 
dizzy and faint with the aroma of violets 
long, long dead. He staggered to the win- 
dow with the letter in his hand. The ink was 
faded but still legible; the handwriting tall 
and quaint and girlish. 


Donald, my Beloved: Come back to me. The 
disgrace is hard to bear, but you know, and I know, 
my innocence. It is the longing for you that is break- 
ing my heart. I trust you with all my soul. I know 
you will return to me though it were an hundred years. 
But come soon. The white violets that you loved are 
in bloom again. You know where. Come soon or you 
may be too late to find Your FAITH. 


Across it was endorsed heavily, “Too late, 
indeed! May 26, 1813.” ‘The writing of the 
despairing endorsement was, line for line and 
slant for slant, that which Donald Laurie in 
the year of wonders 1911 had left, with his 
sleep-guided hand, upon Belden's manuscript. 


' From a numb wonder, Belden's mind : 


sharply reverted to acute activity. The vio- 
lets had led him thus far; they would take 
him to the end of the trail. He ran to the 
room of Starr. 
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“Twink,” he said, *you're the naturalist 
of the crowd. Where do wild white violets 
grow around here?" 

The sophomore considered. “Only in one 
place that I know," he said. “And that's 
three miles away, up toward Vernon Centre. 
There are the ruins of an old stone homestead 
there." 

“Take me to it," ordered Belden. 

The two men loped through the gathering 
gloom up the long hill. Starr slackened, and 
cut diagonally across a patch of woodland, 
coming out upon an all but obliterated road. 
It rose to a sharp knoll, crowned with oaks. 
A ruinous chimney reared and bristled among 
the leaves. 

“They must have planted the violets long, 
long ago,” panted Starr as they toiled up 
the ascent. "They've spread all over the 
place." 

Indeed, the brow of the knoll was carpeted 
with the fragrant whiteness. It was thick- 
est in one far corner, half encircled by 
shrubbery. Belden led the way thither. 
Beneath the shrubbery was a mound, whit- 
ened like snow with the blooms. Laurie lay 
with one arm thrown across it, his smiling 
face pillowed on the other. 

Belden bent to touch the cold forehead; 
then straightened up, silently, to part the 
leaves of a rose bush which screened a top- 
pling headstone. On the stained, chipped 
marble was inscribed: 


Sacred to the Memory of Faith Woolsey. 
Born Jan 7, 1796. Died June 3o, 1812. 


The leaves slipped back as Belden with- 
drew his hand. He gathered a handful of 
violets and let them fall upon the dead, 
happy face. A sob from Starr made him 
turn. 

* He—he's gone, isn't he?" said the sopho- 
more brokenly. 

Belden put an arm on the boy's heaving 
shoulders. “I don't know, Twink,” he said 


very gently, ^I think he's come back." 
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NEW IDEAS IN CHILD TRAINING 


REMARKABLE RESULTS OBTAINED IN THE EDUCATION 


OF CHILDREN THROUGH NEW METHODS OF 


SOME AMERICAN PARENTS 


BY 


H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


AUTHOR OF BENDING THE TWIG,’ "THE NEW MIND CURE,"' ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


of the article describing the manner 


e the publication in this magazine 


in which Dr. Boris Sidis, the noted "unfortunate victim"; 
American psychopathologist, so suc- that the marvelous 


cessfully educated 
his son as to en- 
able him to enter 
Harvard Univer- 
sity and under- 
take advanced 
studies at the age 
of eleven, I have 
received letters of 
inquiry from all 
partsof the United 


States regarding . 


this truly remark- 
able achievement. 
Most of the in- 
quirers seem to 
have a realizing 
sense that there 
is something seri- 
ously wrong in the 
prevailing educa- 
tional system, but 
many express à 
skepticism, and 
even antagonism 
to a method, 
which, in the 
words of one crit- 
ic, “would rob a 
child of its child- 
hood." Some as- 
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LINA WRIGHT BERLE 
'" Asophomoreat sixteen in Radcliffe College, Miss Berle 
is the oldest of four children, all of whom display re- 
markable mental ability as the result of special training 
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sert that the "forcing process," as they term 
it, can end only in the "collapse" of the 
others seem to think 
intellectual accom- 


plishments of the 
youthful Harvard 
student are due, 
not to the peculiar 
education he has 
received but to his 
natural talents; 
while others, 
again, feel that 
however much 
they might like to 
follow Dr. Sidis's 
example, it is out 
of the question 
because they lack 
his knowledge. 

As a matter of 
fact, there have 
been and there are 
to-day parents 
who, without any 
psychological 
training what- 
ever, have had 
wonderful success 
in educating their 
children by meth- 
ods which — al- 
though differing 
markedly in detail 
from his, and from 
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oneanother's—rest at bottom on the principles 
scientifically elaborated by Dr. Sidis.. The 
results of their labors, in every case that has 
come to my knowledge, strikingly corroborate 
his theories, and the 
parents themselves, so 
far from feeling that 
their methods en- 
danger the health 
and happiness 
of their little 
ones, are firm- 
ly convinced 
that they are 
in reality 
developing 
their powers 
as they should “N 
be developed, 
and are more tru- 
ly equipping them 
for future life than 
would be possible 
through the education- 
al system ordinarily 
followed. 

More than this, they 
are a unit in agrecing 
that the amazing men- 
tal development exhib- 
ited by their children 
is attributable to en- 
vironment and train- 
ing, rather than to in- 
heritance. Indeed, in 
at least one case proof 
positive has been ob- 
tained that such is the 
correct view. 


Learned His Alpha- 
. bet at Two Years 


This is the case of 
Ervin Palda, son of Mr. 
L. J. Palda, of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. When Er- 
vin’s older brother, 
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parents gave him some 

alphabet blocks as a Christmas present, and 
his mother used these to teach him the dif- 
ferent letters. Ervin, then only two years 
old, was usually present when the lessons 
were given, and although he seemingly paid 
no attention to what was being said, he 
astonished his parents one day by showing 
them that he knew the letters quite as well 
as Lidmil. They immediately started to teach 
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WINIFRED S. 
Sg Aneight-year-oldSouthern girl, educated 
along novel lines, with the result that 
at the age of five she wrote a play, and 
at seven published a volume of poems 
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him to spell, and also began teaching him the 
‘elements of arithmetic, using for that purpose 
blocks with figures on them instead of letters. 

In both spelling and arithmetic little Ervin 
made rapid progress, 
and in the learning of 
both he took intense 
delight. Precisely as 
William James Sidis 
did, he would sit for 
hours playing with the 
blocks, shifting them 
about to spell words or 
form simple arithmet- 
ical sums. In a few 
months he was phe- 
nomenally ad vanced, 
and gave every promise 
of blossoming into an 
“infant prodigy.” But 
at this point—when he 
was little more than 
three years old — his 
parents became alarmed 
at the unexpected suc- 
cess of their efforts, 
ceased giving him les- 
sons, and took away 
from him the stimulat- 
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ing blocks. 
“T stopped my boy’s 
education,” explained 


Mr. Palda, “because I 
did not want to deprive 
him of the sweetest 
pleasures and memories 
of childhood. He very 
soon forgot the knowl- 
edge of letters, figures, 
and spelling, and when 
he began to attend 
school all this had to 
be learned over again, 
visibly with more diffi- 
culty than in his baby- 
hood. He is now in his 
eighteenth year, and 
last June graduated 
from the high school, 
where, although he had 
a good record, he showed no exceptional 
talent. Iam certain, however, that had his 
training been continued as his mother and I 
began it, he would have developed like Dr. 
Sidis's son.” 

It would seem even more difficult to dispute 
the supreme importance of environment and 
training in instances where whole families of 
children, after receiving a special education, 
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PROF. LEO WIENER AND HIS SON NORBERT 

Professor Wiener, a well-known Harvard philologist, disapproves strongly of present-day educational 

methods, and has educated his children in a novel way, with remarkable results. Norbert, his oldest 

son, is a graduate student in Cornell, where he expects to gain the Ph.D. degree at a very youthful 
age. Hegraduated from Tufts College in 1909 at the age of fourteen 
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IHE REV. A. A. BERLE AND, HIS SON, À;A. BERLE, JR. 


Dr. Berle is pastor of the Shawmut Congregational Church in Boston, and a firm believer in early 
education of the child. His methods of home education enabled his son, Adolf, to pass the Harvard 
entrance examination before he was fourteen 
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have developed with a rapidity and brilliancy 
little less astonishing than that displayed by 
the Sidis boy, and far surpassing the acquire- 
ments of children whose education does not 
begin until they are of "school age." I have 
personally investigated two cases of this kind. 
In one—the family of the Rev. A. A. Berle— 
there are four children. The oldest, Lina, at 
the age of sixteen, is a sophomore at Radcliffe 
College; the second, Adolf, is a Harvard sopho- 
more at fifteen; the third, Miriam, twelve 
years old, is in one of the Cambridge high 
schools; while the youngest child, Rudolf, at 
the age of nine, is also attending high school. 
All four in early childhood were educated ac- 
cording to ideas originating with and care- 
fully worked out by their father and mother, 
the former of whom is pastor of the Shawmut 
Congregational Church, one of the largest 
churches in Boston. 


One Father's Success at Education 


Dr. Berle's interest in the subject of child 
training was first aroused, it seems, by an 
address in which President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, outlined what he considered the 
four great processes or operations of the mind 
which education ought to develop if it is to 
fulfil its best purpose: observing accurately; 
recording correctly; comparing, grouping, and 
inferring justly; and expressing cogently the 
results of these mental operations. These 
are the things, President Eliot declared, in 
which the population as a mass must be 
trained in youth, if its judgment and reason- 
ing power are to be properly developed; and 
he went on to criticize the American public 
school system as having lamentably failed to 
do thesethings. Inthis Dr. Berle agreed with 
him. But, as he said, in discussing the mat- 
ter with me: 

“It seemed to me that after all the fault 
lay largely with the father and mother, in 
shirking the responsibilities of parenthood 
and leaving everything of an educational char- 
acter to the school teacher. Besides this I 
felt, as Dr. Sidis has expressed it, that the 
time to begin education is before the child 
goes to school, and when its mental faculties 
are most plastic, so that habits of accurate 
observation, correct recording, and sound 
reasoning can be readily formed. Mrs. Berle 
and I talked the problem over, and decided 
to see what we could do for our own children. 

“Lina, our oldest child, was just three 
years old when we began to educate her. 
First of all, we undertook to teach her to 
express herself in several languages. We be- 
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lieved that by training her to speak correctly 
and fluently in different languages we would 
at the same time be training her in habits 
of attention, concentration, observation, and 
quick and correct thinking. All of this is 
involved in language study, especially if the 
languages are taught by the oral method. 

“We began by teaching the little girl to 
repeat the Lord's Prayer in English, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and after she had mas- 
tered this, we taught her some Greek prayers 
and Hebrew psalms, which we translated into 
English for her. Gradually we enlarged the 
language lessons, and, when she was between 
three and four years old, we began to give 
her some mathematical training, teaching 
her definitions of circles, angles, etc., in 
scientific terms. 

“Of course, we explained these terms to 
her, and we made sure, by frequent question- 
ing, that she comprehended them. Our ob- 
ject was twofold. In the first place, we 
wished to extend her grasp of forms of ex- 
pression; and, secondly, it seemed a good 
method of increasing her reasoning powers, 
while familiarizing her with a terminology 
which she would have to learn anyhow when 
she went to school. After this, we taught her 
to spell, to read, and to write, all of which she 
could do well before she was six years old. 
By that time her faculties were so developed 
that, as we found, she had little difficulty in 
studying any subject given to her. And, 
mind you, there was no ‘forcing.’ We 
simply acted on the principle that Dr. Sidis 
has set forth—namely, that a child is essen- 
tially a thinking animal, and it is far better 
to train it from the start to think correctly 
and to good purpose than to let it waste its 
energies and acquire habits of thinking in- 
correctly. 

* Nor did Lina lose any of the joys of child- 
hood. She had her dolls and other toys. She 
played games with her little friends, she was 
full of life and vitality. Only, she found as 
much 'fun' in studying as in romping. This 
was not the result of any abnormality, but 
wholly of the efforts of her mother and my- 
self to inspire in her the belief that work was 
quite as interesting a matteras play. Indeed, 
we both of us really took an intense interest in 
the lessons we gave her. Without this we 
assuredly could not have aroused and re- 
tained her interest, or the interest of the other 
children, whose education was similarly be- 
gun between the ages of three and four, and 
has been carried on in virtually the same way. 
All of them are strong, healthy, normal chil- 
dren. I would challenge anyone to find anv- 
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thing ‘freakish’ in their appearance or man- 
ner; the only difference between them and 
other boys and girls of the same age is that 
they are more advanced intellectually.” 
There is, however, another important point 
of difference. Never have I seen another 
family of children of such uniform courtesy, 
kindliness, and good manners. Not only do 
they, from the oldest to the youngest, use the 
purest English in their conversation; their 
attitude toward strangers is one of modest 
respect, while in their relations with one an- 
other and with their parents they evince the 
warmest affection. They are frank, sincere, 
“genuine” children in every way, and it is 
quite evident that by no means all of the 
time devoted to them by their father and 
mother has been spent in developing their 
minds. Much of it must have gone to the 
strengthening of their characters. Unques- 
tionably, they give promise of growing into 
splendid examples of American manhood and 
womanhood. It may be thought that I am 
oversanguine, overenthusiastic. But let any- 
one see them, as I have seen them, in their 
home life, and he will be of the same opinion. 
Physically, they are all that Dr. Berle 
claims. They are alert and vigorous, full of 
the vitality of youth. The two boys take 
kindly to the roughest forms of exercise, and 
frequently box together. The girls are viva- 
cious and exceptionally attractive. There is 
absolutely nothing about them to suggest the 
extraordinary mental development shared in 
common by all four. No one would suspect, 
for instance, that the youngest child, Rudolf, 
is making such progress in his studies at the 
high school that his father confidently ex- 
pects him to be able to pass at eleven the 
preliminary entrance examination for Har- 
vard, thus bettering by more than two years 
the record made by his brother, Adolf. As 
to Adolf, it would seem incredible, judging 
from his boyish appearance, that he has al- 
ready put behind him the freshman year at 
college, and is now specializing in history and 
political science, taking six courses of lectures 
of two or three lectures a-piece every week. 
Besides which, to quote Dr. Berle again: 


4 Harvard Sophomore of Fifteen 


“The best of it is that he is finding oppor- 
tunity to participate in the undergraduate 
life outside of the classroom. He was only 
thirteen and a half years old when he took the 
entrance examination, and all my friends told 
me that it would be a great pity to let him 
enter Harvard then, because he was so young 
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that he would be deprived of the companion- 
ships and social activities that count for so 
much in one's college career. Influenced by 
their advice, I kept Adolf out of college for a 
year, but it really was not necessary. His 
work as a freshman was hard, including as it 
did courses in English, German, Greek, his- 
tory, botany, and zoólogy. But he none the 
less found time to make friends, and was en- 
couraged to become a member of various 
college organizations. 

“Thus, he was admitted into playing parts 
in the Harvard Dramatic Club, and filled a 
réle in the performances given both years. 
He had not been long at Harvard when he had 
an article accepted by the Lampoon. He be- 
came a candidate for the Pasteur debating 
medal, winning a place in the finals, and was 
chosen as a member of the freshman debating 
team, for the annual debate with Yale. This 
took place at New Haven, and you can im- 
agine how the audience stared when they dis- 
covered that one of the Harvard debaters was 
a youngster in knickerbockers. Adolf’s sister, 
Lina, has had much the same experience at 
Radcliffe, where she has ample opportunity 
for recreation and social amusement, besides 
keeping up with her studies, which this year 
include history, psychology, and English 
literature. 

“And,” continued Dr. Berle, “surprising 
though all this intellectual activity and prog- 
ress of my children may appear to most 
people, I am thoroughly satisfied that the 
same thing is possible to any normal child, 
provided that he is started right and is made 
to feel from the beginning that the gaining of 
knowledge is one of the most interesting 
things in the world. It is all a question of 
training him originally in the correct use of 
his faculties, and arousing his enthusiasm to 
keep them in use. I have proved this, I feel, 
not only by the results obtained in the case 
of my own children, but by very similar re- 
sults secured by me in helping to fit other 
young people for college. Altogether, I have 
had a hand in preparing nearly sixty boys and 
girls, several of whom were considered so 
‘dull’ by their teachers as to have no possible 
chance of meeting the college requirements. 
One of my best pupils was a young man who 
graduated from college last year, and every 
member of whose family had believed him in- 
capable of performing academic work. 


What “Backward” Students Need 


“All that he needed, and all that many 
‘backward’ students really necd, is to have 
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the gates of their intellect opened by the 
stimulating of interest in the tasks they are 
set to do. This, particularly in the case of 
very young children—that is to say, of chil- 
dren at the age of three or four, when the be- 
ginnings of education may most profitably be 
undertaken—isa duty which obviously should 
fall on the parents. But how many parents 
are willing to give as much as thirty minutes 
a day to the education of their little ones? 

* Some years ago, when living in Brighton 
—where, by the way, all my children were 
born—I used to go about among the schools, 
informally investigating their condition. At 
one school, having upward of a thousand 
pupils, the principal complained of lack of co- 
operation by the parents. I obtained from 
him the names of twenty-five ‘leading citi- 
zens' of Brighton, who had children at this 
school. On my list were lawyers, bankers, 
and wealthy business men. I visited each in 
turn and asked him, not to spend a certain 
amount of time every day working with his 
children, but merely to pay two annual visits 
to the school, of an hour's duration on each 
occasion. Not one would consent to do even 
this. 'I am too busy,' was the answer in- 
variably given. For all of that, these same 
people found plenty of time to go to their 
clubs, the theatre, bridge parties, and what 
not. The day must surely come, though, 
when parents will appreciate their duty in 
this respect, and when that day does come a 
new and more hopeful era in education will 
have dawned.” 


The Case of the Wiener Children 


Professor Leo Wiener, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, a scholar with an international reputa- 
tion, is another who believes that the secret 
of precocious mental development lies in 
early training. Like Dr. Berle he is the father 
of four children, ranging in age from four to 
sixteen; and like Dr. Berle he has had the 
courage of his convictions in making them the 
subjects of an educational experiment. The 
results have similarly been astounding, 
more especially in the case of his oldest son, 
Norbert. 

This lad, at eleven, entered Tufts College, 
from which he graduated in 1909, when only 
fourteen years old. He then entered the Har- 

` vard Graduate School, where he spent a year 

specializing in scientific subjects, and is now 
at Cornell studying for the Ph. ». :degree, 
which he will undoubtedly gain at an age 
when most boys are beginning their college 
careers. 
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His sisters, Constance and Bertha, promise 
to make almost as remarkable a record. 
Constance, aged twelve, is a high-school pupil 
in Cambridge, and will be ready to enter 
Radcliffe in a couple of years. Bertha, eight 
years old, has still two years in the grammar 
school, but her father is convinced that, after 
entering the high school, she will progress so 
rapidly as to be qualified for college before 
thirteen. Fritz, the baby of the family, is still 
so young that nothing can be predicted of 
his future, but his father confidently expects 
that it will be fully as striking as that of 
his brother and sisters. 

“There is no reason why it should not be," 
he said, “for he will receive exactly the same 
kind of training that they have received, and 1 
am positive it is to the training that we must 
attribute the results secured with them. It 
is all nonsense to say, as some people do, that 
Norbert and Constance and Bertha are un- 
usually gifted children. They are nothing of 
thesort. If they know more than other chil- 
dren of their age it is because they have been 
trained differently. 


Methods of Education 


“Just what method have I used? Well, it 
is difficult to explain in a few words. I be- 
lieve, to begin with, that children are natu- 
rally more intelligent than parents seem to 
regard them, and that if their natural intel- 
ligence is recognized and wisely directed they 
will display a most gratifying brightness and 
responsiveness. Instead of leaving them to 
their own devices—or, worse still, repressing 
them, as is generally done—they should be 
encouraged to use their minds, to think for 
themselves, to come as close as they can to 
the intellectual level of their parents. 

“This is not so hard a task as one would 
imagine. It requires, though, on the part of 
the parents, a constant watchfulness over 
their words and actions. When in the pres- 
ence of their children they should use only 
the best of English, must discuss subjects of 
real moment and in a coherent, logical way; 
must make the children feel that they con- 
sider them capable of appreciating all that 
is said. In a word, the parents must from 
the beginning surround their children with an 
intellect-stimulating environment; or, as you 
would perhaps prefer to say, must utilize the 
power of ‘suggestion’ as an aid in their devel- 
opment. 

“What is no less important, every child 
should be carefully studied to determine 
aptitudes. One child will have a natural 
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bent for mathematics, another for reading, 
another for drawing, and so forth. What- 
ever it is, it can be utilized by the parent as 
affording a line of least resistance along which 
to begin the educational process. Take the 
case of my boy Norbert. When he was 
eighteen months old, his nurse-girl one day 
amused herself by making letters in the sand 
of the seashore. She noticed that he was 
watching her attentively, and in fun she be- 
gan to teach him the alphabet. Two days 
afterward she told me, in great surprise, that 
he knew it perfectly. 

“Thinking that this was an indication that 
it would not be hard to interest him in read- 
ing, I started teaching him how to spell 
at the age of three. In a very few weeks 
he was reading quite fluently, and by six 
was acquainted with a number of excel- 
lent books, including works by Darwin, 
Ribot, and other scientists, which I had put in 
his hands in order to instill in him something 
of the scientific spirit. I did not expect him 
to understand everything he read, but I en- 
couraged him to question me about what he 
did not understand, and, while endeavoring 
to make things clear to him, I tried to make 
him feel that he could, if he would, work out 
his difficulties unaided. The older he grew 
the more I insisted on this, on the one hand 
keeping up his interest by letting him see that 
I was intérested in everything he was doing, 
and on the other encouraging him constantly 
to think for himself. 


Learning to Think—Not to Remember 


“Above all things, I tried to avoid what I 
consider the great defect of the ordinary 
school education. As matters now stand, 
the schools put a premium on memory. It 
isn’t the child who thinks best but the one 
who remembers most that gains promotion. 
As a consequence the thinking faculty is 
starved and stunted. My contention is that 
the way to teach a child is to train him first, 
Jast, and all the time, how to think; to ground 
him in the principles of reasoning, so that he 
can utilize and apply them in the study of any 
subject. 

“When Norbert was six I set him to learn- 
ing languages and history. When he was 
seven I engaged a tutor from Harvard to give 
him lessons in chemistry. Between seven 
and nine I myself taught him algebra, gecom- 
ctry, and trigonometry. I thus varied his 
studies because I didn't want him to develop 
in any one-sided way. When he was nine 
we moved to a small town near Ayer, Massa- 
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chusetts, where he entered the high school, 
and, at eleven, graduated at the head of his 
class. In his first year at Tufts, among other 
things which astonished his instructors, he 
wrote a philosophical essay on ‘Critical 
Monism' that was highly praised by the late 
Professor James. There was no subject in 
which he did not become proficient once he 
applied himself to study it. And the expla- 
nation is, as I have said, that he had been 
trained to learn things not by rote but by the 
exercise of his reasoning powers. 

“Of course, this implies in the beginning 
a certain amount of tactful compulsion by the 
parent. The child must be made, in a kindly 
manner, to work out problems, in order that 
he may acquire that sense of mastery, that 
joy of triumph, which is of itself an incentive 
to further effort. I have followed the same 
method in educating the two girls. To-day, 
for instance, I gave the older, the girl of 
twelve, a Latin passage to translate. She did 
it well, but there were some mistakes. I 
told her so. ‘What are they?’ she asked. 
‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘that is for you to find out. 
You can do it, and you must. The discovery 
that she really can do it makes all future study 
easier for her, and increases her love of study. 

“But, let me add, I am far from laying sole 
stress on the education of the intellect. I 
have sought also to develop the moral and 
esthetic side. ‘Children,’ I constantly say 
to them, *you must above everything else be 
honest with yourselves—not with other peo- 
ple merely, but with yourselves. I encour- 
age them to confide in their mother and me, 
to be sincere, frank, upright. And I think 
I have succeeded." 


The Power of Suggestion 


Testimony to the power of suggestion, oral 
and environmental, as a factor in the training 
of the child, is voiced by Mrs. Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner, wife of Surgeon James Buchanan 
Stoner, of the United States Marine Hospital, 
Savannah, Ga., and mother of Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner, Jr., another “child wonder" at 
the age of eight, whose education began vir- 
tually as soon as she was born. Mrs. Stoner, 
who seems to have had ideas in child-training 
identical with some of those of Dr. Sidis, tells 
me that in their home at Norfolk, Va., she 
fitted up a specially prepared nursery, on ` 
the walls of which were hung copies of great 
paintings, while about the room were scat- 
tered sculptured models, so that her child's 
eyes from the start should rest on beautiful 
things Her nurse, when putting her to 
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sleep, would scan from Virgil and other class- 
ical authors, instead of crooning the usual 
childish lullabies; while Mrs. Stoner, during 
the day, would repeat to her verses from some 
of the world's great poems, such as “Crossing 
the Bar." 

This was continued almost daily until Wini- 
fred was old enough to speak, and it was then 
discovered, to her mother's gratification— 
though notatall to hersurprise—that she could 
herself recite the classical passages and verses 
repeated to her. Mrs. Stoner now began to 
teach herto spell and to read, in both of which 
she attained considerable proficiency before 
herthird year. Attheage of three she started 
to learn typewriting, and was soon fairly 
expert in the use of the machine, a fact to 
which Mrs. Stoner is inclined to attribute 
much of her rapid intellectual growth. For, 
says she: 


Using the Typewriter to Learn to Spell 


“The typewriter is unquestionably a 
splendid help in training a child’s mind. In 
writing on it the child not only learns how to 
operate a mechanical instrument, but also 
learns how to spell and memorize what is be- 
ing written, and is stimulated to originate 
ideas.” 

Whatever the incentive, the origination 
and facile expression of ideas assuredly began, 
in the case of this remarkable tot, at an early 
age, for she was only three when, no longer 
content with reciting verses of others, she 
undertook to compose poetry of herown. At 
five she wrote a play called “Aunt Diana’s 
Musicale," which she acted with several older 
children, herself taking the leading róle. 
Meantime her parents had removed from 
Norfolk to Evansville, Ind., where she con- 
tributed verse to a local newspaper, and at 
seven made herself eligible for membership 
in the Authors’ Club by bringing out a book 
containing nearly one hundred selections. It 
bears the modest title of “Jingles,” and un- 
mistakably reveals the possession by its little 
author of a rich fund of imagination, senti- 
ment, and humor. Typical of its contents 
is a pleasing autobiographical fragment called 
“A Great Surprise," which was “Written for 

. Mother and Daddy”: 


“On the nineteenth day of August, in the year of 
nineteen two, 
Most kind and gracious Madame Stork right over 


Norfolk flew, 

And brought to my dear mother there a wonderful 
surprise, 

A little red-brown baby girl with huge blackberry 
eyes. 
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Now, Mother, she had asked the stork to bring to her 
much joy 

And drop a bundle at her door containing a wee boy; 

But when the stork made a mistake and brought just 
little me, 

She thought that I was better far than any boy 
could be, 

-And wrapped me in a blanket which she'd planned 
for my wee brother 

And which my dear “Ma Mie" had knit to help my 
busy mother, 

And changed the name of Lionel to little Winifred, 

And all the things for brother planned she gave to 
me instead!" 


Here is another, in an altogether different 
vein: 
* One day I saw a bumblebee bumbling on a rose, 
And asI stood admiring him he stung me on the nose; 
My nose in pain, it swelled so large it looked like 
a potato, 

So Daddy said, though Mother thought 'twas more 
like a tomato. 

And now, dear children, this advice I hope you'll 
take from me, 

And when you sce a bumblebee, just let that bum- 
ble be." 


But not all her time was given to the writ- 
ing of poetry, or the study of spelling, read- 
ing, and composition. Believing with Dr. 
Berle that the study of languages is a great 
aid in the development of the reasoning pow- 
ers, Mrs. Stoner soon began to train her in 
linguistic ability, with the result that to-day, 
though not yet nine years old, Winifredcan 
carry on a conversation in fivelanguages— 
English, French, Spanish, Latin, and Esper- 
anto. She was, in fact, far advanced in 
Esperanto at four, doubtless because her 
mother, who is president of the Woman's 
Esperanto League of North America, paid 
particular attention to her tuition in the uni- 
versal tongue. She has already written a 
play in it, and many poems, and, at the Inter- 
national Esperanto Congress last year her 
proficiency as an Esperantist occasioned 
widespread comment. 

She has made good progress in the study of 
history and geography, and is now turning 
her attention to mathematics, having ad- 
vanced, after only a few month’s instruction, 
to the mysteries of fractions and decimals. 
Withal, as her portrait shows, her health has 
not suffered from her devotion to learning, 
nor has she lost the ways of a child. 

The question remains—Will this continue? 
Will Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr., and the 
young son of Dr. Sidis, the children of Dr. 
Berle and the children of Professor Wiener, 
grow up to a virile, brilliant manhood and 
womanhood, fulfilling the superb promise of 
their youth? Or will they come to gricf, as 
so many seem to fear? 
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It would be manifestly absurd to attempt 
to return an absolute, precise answer. But 
as to the probable outcome considerable light 
isafforded, it seems to me, by the experience of 
certain other children who, in by-gone gener- 
ations, were in much the same manner devel- 
oped at an unusually early age. One partic- 
ularly interesting case is that of a boy named 
William Thomson, who was born in Belfast, 
Ireland, in 1824, of Scottish origin. 


One Particularly Interesting Case 


His father, James Thomson, a farm laborer 
who had fitted himself for college without the 
help of either skilled teachers or good text- 
books, and had graduated with honors from 
the University of Glasgow, was at the time of 
this boy's birth Professor of Mathematics in 
a Belfast school .Looking back over the 
long years of effort it had cost him to prepare 
for college—he had been nearly twenty-six 
when he graduated—and feeling keenly the 
lack of education in his own childhood, James 
Thomson determined that from the first his 
boy should receive the care and attention 
which he had had to do without. Further- 
more, he felt that if he only began the child's 
education soon enough, and persisted in it 
vigorously and systematically, he would be 
able to fit him for the work of later years more 
effectively than school-bred children are fitted. 

Literally, as well as figuratively, he took 
his son to himself. He made a constant 
companion of him, even slept with him. He 
lavished on him a rich Celtic heartful of 
paternal love. As soon as the little fellow 
was able to speak, he began to teach him his 
letters. He never wearied of talking with him, 
always sensibly, always about subjects in 
which he believed it would be well for the boy 
to become interested. History, geography, 
Latin, mathematics—these were matters to 
which he turned his thoughts before he had 
reached the age of six. Then, having mean- 
while been called from Belfast to Glasgow to 
occupy thechairof professor of mathematics in 
his old university, he encouraged his son to at- 
tend hislecturesand the lectures of other profes- 
sors, his wish being to discover to which depart- 
ment of knowledge hisinterest chiefly inclined. 

Soon it appeared that the study of science, 
and particularly of physics, made the strong- 
est appeal to the little lecture-goer. He fre- 
quently attempted, in a juvenile way, to re- 
peat for his father’s benefit the scientific 
demonstrations he had witnessed in the class- 
room. Before he was ten he constructed for 


himself electrical machines and Leyden jars, 
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with which he enthusiastically administered 
shocks tohisplaymates. Afew monthslater— 
to be exact, when he was ten years and three 
months old—he was admitted as a regular 
student in the university. In his first year 
he was twice a prize winner, an exploit which 
he repeated in his second year, while in his 
third and fourth he headed the prize list, 
graduating with the highest honors and a 
special medal for an essay on “The Figure of 
the Earth.” 

His future? It is written large in the an- 
nals of British science. For it was this same 
William Thomson who, at the advanced age 
of nearly eighty-four, died three years ago as 
Lord Kelvin of Largs, one of the foremost 
scientists of two centuries. 

John Stuart Mill, the great economist, was 
another product of early parental training, as 
he himself has related in the opening chapter 
of his delightful autobiography. When he 
was three his father undertook to teach him 
Greek, and before he was eight he had read 
the whole of Herodotus, Xenophon’s Cyro- 
pedia and Memorials of Socrates, a good 
deal of Plato, and some of the lives of the 
philosophers by Diogenes Laertius. In the 
same period he read many English works, 
mainly historical, and began the study of 
Latin and mathematics. By eleven—diffi- 
cult of belief though it is—he was employed 
not only in teaching the classics to a younger 
sister, but in writing a history of the govern- 
ment of Rome. At twelve he began the 
study of logic, and at thirteen was “taken 
through a complete course of political econ- 
omy,” the subject to the exposition of which 
he was to devote his useful after life. 

There are other instances which I might 
cite—such as the case of Karl Witte, born 
near Halle, Germany, in 1800, a university 
student at ten, a university professor at six- 
teen, and surviving with unabated intellec- 
tual powers to the age of eighty-three when 
he died renowned both as a writer on legal 
subjects and as an authority on the interpre- 
tation of Dante. But surely the records 
made by Lord Kelvin and John Stuart Mill 
are of themselves sufficient to demonstrate 
that the educational methods of the American 
parents whose innovations I have described 
are not necessarily detrimental to the future 
welfare of their children. Surely, for the 
matter of that, this cumulative testimony 
suggests the idea that it is high time parents 
in general asked themselves seriously if they 
are doing all that in love and conscience they 
are bound to do to prepare their boys and 
girls for the stern business of their later years. 
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innately human;that is, in any group, 

. asin any group of their elders, cruel 
individuals are always to be found. And at 
times this yeast of cruelty leavens the whole 
mass. This is the only way to account for 
the manner in which the boys of St. Stephen's 
welcomed into their midst the New Little Boy. 
It was the olympian society of the masters 
and the masters’ wives that had given him 
this somewhat unwieldy nomenclature. It 
is hard to say why they had done so. His 
name read upon the head master's lists as 
John Norman Selfridge, Jr. Every year of 
course there were many new little boys, but 
this one had come in mid-term. He had come 
in a broad white turnover collar, his rosy 
cheeks shining with past soap and water, and 
his fair hair brushed straight across his round 
little head, brushed flatly from its low part on 
the right-hand side to turn up bucolically in 
a barber's wave at the left. Perhaps it was 
this combination of circumstances that won 


HILDREN are not innately cruel, 
they are rather, if I may say so, 


him both his christening and the otherwise 
unaccountable enmity of the school. At any 
rate there could have been, poor as this was, 
no better reason, for although the New Little 
Boy was shy, he was very polite, polite even 
to boys as little and almost as new as himself. 
His eyes were very gray and set broadly 
apart; his nose, what there was of it, was as 
straight and true as a little boy's nose could 
be. His mouth was serious, for he had been 
dropped into a new world; but there was a 
little catch of dimple in one of the shining 
rosy cheeks that told of merry laughter in the 
world that he had left, and when he had 
smiled shyly as he had first shaken hands with 
Mrs. Dumíries, the head master's wife, she 
had taken him in her arms and kissed him, a 
thing which past experience with little boys 
had taught her was rash; but the New Little 
Boy had smiled again. 

He was a well-grown child (for you must 
hear all about him at once) and the body 
under its neat suit of blue serge seemed round 
and almost fat, but the stockinged legs were 
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neither fat nor thin. In fact there was noth- 
ing very remarkable about him, unless you 
should happen to beinterested in chins. It was 
not the strong chin of fiction and illustrative 
art, square and cleft and generally in real life 
weak, but rather that soft round chin so mis- 
leading in its delicate contour to the casual 
eye that failed to follow its clear lines to right 
and left to where, disguised beneath the vel- 
vet skin, the flat hard muscles lay below the 
ear. It was this chin, I think, that misled 
Bang Simonds, and in turn nearly the whole 
school. For the rest the New Little Boy was 
nine years old. 

I am glad to have said "nearly the whole 
school" There were four or five boys too 
strongly decent, too individual, or too in- 
different to take any part in the things that 
happened to the New Little Boy. But Clem 
Robbins, who by fortunate chance and the 
unguessed decision of Mrs. Dumfries her- 
self had been given to the New Little Boy as 
roommate, was the only boy in school pos- 
itively and avowedly on the side of the new- 
comer. But then, all the fellows knew that 
Clem was queer. In fact Clem was one of the 
school mysteries, for although he did not 
stand as high as Hazeltine, the school “ grind,” 
yet with less study he ranked him a close 
second. The rest of his time was given up to 
reading; not the ordinary reading of a boy of 
fourteen, but the rapacious browsing of your 
true book-worm; to reading, and to the com- 
position of various songs, lampoons and sagas, 
in which the school delighted, with that un- 
easy delight that a crowd takes in seeing one 
of its number dancing before the sword of 
trenchant humor, a humor and a sword that 
may turn anywhere another day. And al- 
together, popular as he was, Robbins was not 
popular enough to save the New Little Boy, 
still from the first he took him to his heart and 
in spite of the difference in their ages the two 
became sworn friends; such friends that the 
New Little Boy swore him to secrecy and told 
him what he had been told not to tell. This 
was no breach of faith, be it understood; 
Damon betrayed no trust in pouring out his 
heart to Pythias. And certainly Clem was a 
boy to be trusted. 


They had another secret between them too. - 


Through some unfortunate oversight in his 
early training the New Little Boy's grammar 
was not quite all that it should have been. To 
be sure, his lapses were only occasional, but 
they were perfectly consistent, and all due, 
I think, to the oversight in training I have 
mentioned. On the whole he spoke clearer 
and much more intelligible English than the 
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rest of the boys of St. Stephen's. From the 
very fact that he was a New Little Boy, and 
in the world that he had left had known few 
children of his age, his everyday speech was 
free from that delightful tangle of argot in 
which, outside of the classroom, the world 
of St. Stephen’s phrased all thought. So 
Clem had set himself to remedy both defi- 
ciencies, to uproot the misplaced tenses and to 
cultivate in Jack (for to Clem alone of all the 
school the New Little Boy was Jack) the 
first rudiments of easy slang. For this the 
New Little Boy was duly grateful; for it had 
been a slip in grammar that had made Bang 
Simonds shriek about him on his second day, 
that had cruelly brought home to him the 
fact of a savage world, and given him a hate- 
ful and shameful baptism. 

Bang Simonds had come upon him sud- 
denly as he was returning full of the wonders 
of the classroom to his dormitory room to 
wash for dinner. 

“You!” said Bang abruptly, as was his 
manner with the young. 

“Yes, sir," answered the New Little Boy, 
standing very straight but looking respect- 
fully before him. 

* Yov're the new kid?” It was as much ob- 
servation as question. 

“Yes, sir." 

“Real cute, too," Bang remarked, mali- 
ciously pensive, *have you seen Dum-dum 
anywhere abouts?” 

“Dum-dum?” asked the New Little Boy 
innocently. 

Bang laughed. 

“Dum-dum. Old Dumfries, of course, 
Stupid. Turn your toes out and speak up.” 

The New Little Boy looked startled at this, 
and glanced from Bang to the two or three 
others who had come up, but nevertheless he 
did as he was bid. 

"I seen Mr. Dumfries,” he began, but 
Bang’s roar of laughter interrupted him. 

“Seen? Seen?” Bangs howled, for all the 
world to hear. 

The New Little Boy blushed scarlet. It 
scemed as if all the school were crowding 
about him. With a gasp he collected himself. 

“Saw,” he stammerced, a little doubtfully. 

Bang wasat his best with an audience. He 
dug his near-by fellows in the ribs. 

“Well, Mr. Seen-saw,” he asked gravely, 
“might I inquire where you have saw the 
mighty Dum-dum?” 

‘This seemed humor to the rest of the school, 
and they laughed in joyous appreciation, but 
it utterly confused the New Little Boy. 
“Seen” perhaps was wrong, but * have saw” 
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The New Little Boy looked startled at this, and glanced from Bang to the 
two or three others who had come up 


did not sound to him much of an improve- 
ment. He made a characteristic but unfor- 
tunate decision. 

* Well," said Bang impatiently. 

But unfortunate or not, the decision was 
made. The New Little Boy's face had grown 
a little pale with it, and the tender line of 
chin a little sharper. He made no answer at 
all, but began to walk with controlled slow- 
ness in the direction of his dormitory. 

Bang was outraged. He bayed upon his 
heels all the way to the dormitory steps, and 
the school, of a sudden turned wolf-pack, true 
to their leader, bayed after him. 

So it was that the New Little Boy was 
christened, baptized in the fire of the first hot 
ridicule that he had ever known, made in an 
unlucky moment an object of laughter with 
the world arrayed against him *Seen-saw" 
of course soon evoluted to ''See-saw," but 
the name stuck, and thebreach widened daily. 

That night, in spite of the protests of his 
roommate, in spite even of a threatened 
lampoon from that dreaded, caustic pen, cer- 
tain daring spirits haled him from his bed and 
dragged him forth to the candle lit dark of 
that time-honored hazing place, the squash 
court. The amount of savage effete civiliza- 


tion has left in our boys is almost inconceiv- 
able to one who has never seen it as the New 
Little Boy saw it that night. Perhaps on this 
occasion it was largely the fault of that deter- 
mination he had taken. They started sim- 
ply by calling on him for a speech, a speech 
which they explained was to embody an 
apology to Bang and to the school for his un- 
thinkable freshness; an apology to the world 
for the mischance of his existence; the story 
of his past life and his hopes and aspirations 
for the future. 

If the New Little Boy had made some at- 
tempt at this, perhaps he would not have been 
so badly treated after all, but instead of mak- 
ing it he smiled and said nothing. He even 
folded his arms, which I think was only a 
nervous copy of some one in that other world 
of his, but which the school took as defiance, 
and defiance in very bad form. So they stood 
him facing the wall and practised on him with 
green apples. It was the New Little Boy's 
own fault that he did not duck his head to 
safety, or indeed crouch his whole body into 
a smaller and less vulnerable compass. As it 
was, one particularly brilliant shot that took 
him just beneath the ear staggered him a 
little. 
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If he had only cried, an act not unnatural 
to his years, they would have dubbed him 
“baby” and let him go. They might have 
let him go in any case if Clem, who had fol- 
lowed indignantly, had not seen that stagger. 

“That’s enough, Bang," Clem had said 
very coldly, but Bang had laughed in his face 
and pushed him out of the way. 

“We'll teach the whelp some manners," he 
said, “and you too, if necessary." 

This last was uncalled for; as he well 
knew, Clem was beyond the pale of hazing; 
but boys grow as drunken on cruelty as their 
elders. In a flash Clem had struck him. It 
was thoughtless and quixotic, for Bang was 
well known as the strongest boy in school. 
The blow that Clem received in instant return 
made the place swim before him, and the 
pummeling he got in the next few seconds 
dazed him completely. In the end he was 
thrust outside and the door locked upon him. 

Through all this the Little New Boy had 
stood stoutly facing the wall, still himself 
somewhat dazed. And with Clem outside, 
the unfortunate interference overcome, things 
inside the squash court turned to an orgy. 

In the light of the next day, under the cold 
glare of morning, the youth of St. Stephen’s 
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regarded one another shame-facedly and 
askance. There was some bravado, some 
trumped-up insistence that a merry evening 
had been spent. But even the worst of them 
felt uneasy; the best skulked about restlessly 
before the pointing finger of realized shame. 
At noon a whisper of terror ran through the 
school. ''See-saw" had fainted in his last 
recitation. 

What the doctor said when they undressed 
him in the infirmary must be left out of the 
story of the New Little Boy. Suffice it to say 
that the doctor was a good man who had 
learned to swear with the Army. For the 
New Little Boy's condition surprised him. 
You see, save that his face was flushed with 
fever, and a little reddened by one or two 
open-handed slaps, it showed no mark at all. 
But his body caused the doctor, after he had 
apologized to the nurse for his language, to 
hurry off in search of Mr. Dumfries. And 
Mr. Dumíries swore by all his scholastic gods 
that some one should suffer, if he had to break 
up the school. 

An excellent resolution, but hard to act 
upon. They decided at first that Clem must 
have had some hand in the matter, for Clem 
had appeared that morning with a very black 


They stood him facing the wall and practised on him with green apples 
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eye indeed. But when the New Little Boy 
was a little better, he exonerated his room- 
mate with such passion that this theory had 
to be given up. Nor upon the New Little 
Boy's recovery could they extract anything 
further from him. He 
said very little at all, and 
only seemed anxious that 
the matter should blow 
over as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

“T can't get anything 
out of him, my dear," 
said Mr. Dumfries in 
answer to his wife's in- 
dignant protest, “nor do 
I think that you could 
either. Somehow I can't 
help but respect the 
child's attitude. We can 
only watch and wait, and 
then——" There was 
fond anticipation in the 
head master's eye. 

“I suspect that that 
horrid Simonds boy was 
at the bottom of it," 
Mrs. Dumfries observed 
intuitively. “I wish 
some one could give 
him a thrashing on general principles.” 

“T wish so, too," sighed the head master. 

Certainly the New Little Boy had acted 
very well in the matter. He had only fol- 
lowed that code of honor common to mas- 
culinity of any age, but individually each boy 
in school admitted to his secret soul that it 
was very hard to be firm with Mr. Dumfries. 
If they all, or practically all, of them had not 
been so soured and tainted with unrelieved 
disgust of self, I think they would have been 
glad to have taken him to their hearts. If 
indeed some boy leader such as Bang could 
have found it possible to have openly ad- 
mitted himself wrong, and the New Little 
Boy a very fine fellow indeed, the breach 
would have been healed upon the New Little 
Boy’s first appearance. But Bang and the 
rest were, as I have said, ashamed of them- 
selves, nauseated in reaction at those depths 
to which they had descended; and since they 
could not bring themselves to purge their 
souls by confession, the nobility of the New 
Little Boy, set in unconscious and scorching 
contrast, seemed to them, illogically enough, 
the last, intolerable insult. 

Something, moreover, still held the New 
Little Boy to his resolve. Not a word had he 
for any of his fellows; for any that is save 


Suddenly he caught Clem’s arm with 
tight fingers, and whispered 
hurriedly in his ear 
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Clem, and to him he poured out his soul. 
It was almost happiness enough that Clem 
understood. It gave him the outlet that 
he needed; and, too, he was acting upon 
a definite determination. 

“Tf he will only let 
me,” he had whispered 
to Clem, “but I am 
afraid that he won’t. It 
was the last thing he 
made me promise.” 

“Do you think you 
could, Jack?" Clem 
asked doubtfully. 

“T think I could,” said 
Jack. 

And between them 
they kept the secret, and 
waited in patience. 

As the weeks went by 
things grew pleasanter 
for the New Little Boy. 
To be sure, the attitude 
of the school had not 
changed toward him, 
nor had he broken his 
silence, but the other 
world had come for a 
week into his life, sending 
its most beloved messen- 
ger. The New Little Boy’s father was stay- 
ing at the hotel, and in the New Little Boy’s 
father’s private sitting room Jack and Clem, 
by special dispensation of Mr. Dumfries, 
partook daily and regally of the best that 
the hotel could offer by way of evening meal. 

Nor during the daytime was the New Little 
Boy as much harassed. The school had 
taken to itself a fresh interest; the doubtful 
pleasure of harrying a New Little Boy had 
given place to another, more healthy interest. 
A breathless youth returning in a glow from a 
stolen excursion to the town had whispered 
it about that with his own eyes he had seen 
the famous “Kid” Mack strolling about in 
the very life. There were few who really be- 
lieved him. Presidents, foreign nobility, and 
famous pugilists are to boys almost mytho- 
logical beings. Doubtless they existed, but 
they were people one read about, that one 
never saw. And as all the world knows, 
“Kid” Mack was a very bright, particular 
star indeed; the present champion of the 
middle weight class, a man who had fought 
his way, unbeaten, to his championship, 
whose fame eclipsed the fame of emperors, 
and whose financial winnings rivaled the 
wealth of dreams. Naturally, no one could 
have seen him; naturally, the school received 
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the announcement in hearty disbelief; and 
naturally, too, each boy in his heart of hearts 
pretended it was so. The thing swept through 
the school like an epidemic. Growing cold 
weather had put an end to football, and 
pugilism reigned in its stead. 

Mr. Dumfries was an intelligent man. In- 
stead of legislating against the “manly art," 
he safeguarded it and lent it sanction. That 
matches might not be fought with bare fists 
and by candle light, he decreed them legal, 
with proper gloves, upon the exercise-ground. 
Mrs. Dumfries rather doubted if all the boys’ 
mothers would sanction such a thing, but the 
head master pointed out that it did the boys 
no harm, that this was a world of men, and 
that besides, he was running the school to 
suit himself. 

“At least," said Mrs. Dumfries, “it will 
divert them from the New Little Boy. Has 
he spoken to them yet?” 

“I believe not," said the head master. 

But it did not absolutely divert them from 
the New Little Boy. 

With Clem, he had come down very quietly 
one afternoon, to stand silently and shyly 
watching the afternoon's sport. The school 
leaders had graded the school into classes, 
classes not defined at all by age or scholastic 
rank. Limits of heavy, light, and middle- 
weight had easily been set, but no one was 
exactly sure what a welterweight was. Some 
one had written for a book on the subject. 
The ranking in each class was being more 
definitely determined each afternoon; it was 
an enthralling pastime. 

As usual, it was Bang Simonds who first 
saw the New Little Boy. 

* Here's Sée-saw," he called out, “come to 
challenge for the light weight belt." 

I think myself that Bang meant this in 
good part. He was to-day the acknowledged 
heavy-weight champion; champion therefore 
of the school, and therefore in a most happy 
and forgiving mood. But in the past Bang 
had expected the school to laugh, and they 
laughed now, a laugh which chemically 
changed his intention. 

The New Little Boy, according to custom, 
said nothing. 

The school laughed again, and Bang of 
necessity persisted. 

* Deaf-mute See-saw, the Great Unknown," 
he announced in his best manner, “chal- 
lenges all comers of his weight. Willis, I be- 
lieve, is the present title holder. Will you 
put on the gloves with him now, Willis, or 
will he have to get a reputation?" 

Skinny little Willis grinned. 
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* Sure thing I'll take him on," he said, for 
the New Little Boy neither spoke nor moved. 

“Get the gloves on your man, Clem," said 
Bang. 

But Clem only shook his head. 

Little Willis, his stringy arms terminating 
in huge gloves much too large for him, was 
prancing about, lunging savagely and scientif- 
ically at air. 

"He's afraid to fight," he jeered, and 
tapped the New Little Boy lightly on the chin. 


Bang stood staring with open mouth, for the 


The New Little Boy smiled, and looking 
up, saw his father watching them from the 
fence. 

“Coward! coward! coward!” bayed the 
school. 

The New Little Boy flushed to his hair 
roots. He had seen his father frown, and the 
insulting words rang deafeningly in his ears, 
Suddenly he caught Clem’s arm with tight fin- 
gers, and whispered hurriedly in his ear. Clem 
glanced up and nodded in comprehension. 

“Ask him, please, please, please!” whis- 
pered the New Little Boy, and while the 
school yelped in chorus Clem worked his way 
quietly out of the crowd, and bore his mes- 
sage to the New Little Boy’s father. 

The New Little Boy’s father’s face was 
very grim, for neither Clem nor Jack had told 
him of that horrid night, and he had had high 
hopes for his son. He heard Clem gravely, 
and gravely gave assent. 

* He says you can,” whispered Clem, upon 
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“But O Jack, I am afraid for 
ou. 
But the New Little Boy laughed outright, 
and began taking off his coat. 

“Ah, Lion-hearted See-saw," said Bang; 
* Willis, be on thy guard; 'ware thee of the 
deaf-mute!” 

But the New Little Boy had not taken the 
gloves that Clem proffered him. Instead, he 
had pulled Clem’s head close, and was 
whispering to him earnestly. 


New Little Boy had stripped himself to the waist 


“But he will KILL you!" Clem whispered 
back. 

“Let him!” said the New Little Boy, 
softly, and smiled again at his roommate. 

Clem yielded in despair. 

“He says," he said, turning to Bang, 
“that he would rather fight you.” 

Bang stared. 

"Me?" he chuckled. “Little hornet! I 
guess you'll have to get a reputation, See- 
saw.” 

The New Little Boy whispered again. 

“He says you've got to fight him," Clem 
announced. : 

“TIl do nothing of the kind,” said Bang; 
“Tm half again his size.” 

Clem had grown excited. He walked over 
to Bang, and looking him straight in the eye, 
said for all the school to hear: “You have to 
fight him! You weren't too big to haze him, 
were you, you low bully, you big, night- 
prowling cur?" Clem was white with anger, 
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“TI fight you!” roared Bang, but the New 
Little Boy was standing smiling before him, 
and the New Little Boy, still in silence, 
slapped him across the mouth. Clem laughed 
hysterically. 

“Give me those gloves!" cried Bang. 

“He says he would rather fight with bare 
hands," said Clem, softly. 

Bang stood staring with open mouth, for 
the New Little Boy had stripped himself to 
the waist. The school gasped. It was a very 
unexpected New Little Boy that stood re- 
vealed. His skin, to be sure, was soft and 
pink as a baby’s, but beneath it lay, not fat, 
but the softly pliant muscles of the athlete. 

“Strip, Bang," called some one, and Bang 
stripped. 

From his study window, Mr. Dumfries was 
aware of an unwonted silence upon the exer- 
cise-ground. Uneasily, he took up his field 
glasses, glasses that experience had taught 
him were on occasion useful to a head master. 
Now he almost dropped them in surprise. 

“What is it, dear?" asked Mrs. Dumfries, 
from her sewing, as his hand was on the door 
knob. 

“Bang Simonds and the New Little Boy 
are fighting bare-handed," he called back 
over his shoulder. 

“Now we can expel him," said Mrs. Dum- 
fries, with satisfaction, and picked up the 
field glasses. 

As the head master raced across the lawn, 
the father of the New Little Boy vaulted the 
fence and met him. It brought Mr. Dumífries 
to a sudden halt. “They called him a cow- 
ard," he was briefly told. 

“T am very sorry about the whole matter, 
Mr. Selfridge, but—er—do you think it is 
best to let him fight for all that? This boy he 
is fighting is very much larger and older than 
he is." 

Mr. Selfridge smiled, and pointed. 

“Look!” he said. And as the hcad master 
looked he added: “He asked my permission 
first, you understand. He promised me when 
he left home that he would avoid all fighting. 
He knows I have a very strong feeling about 
the matter; but this time I could not refuse 
my permission." 

These last words of explanation fell upon 
deaf ears, for the head master was witnessing : 
a most extraordinary sight. The New Little 
Boy, head and body shielded well with mus- 
cular little arms, had fallen, as if by familiar- 
ity, into an attitude which Mr. Dumíries had 
seen portrayed on the sporting page as ^T^ 
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Crouch." Isay attitude, but this does not 
mean at all that the New Little Boy was mo- 
tionless. He seemed to the amazed eyes of 
Mr. Dumíries like some unfamiliar, brilliant, 
flashing thing. Bang was flailing before him, 
angrily, and in earnest; and into this tempest 
of blows, miraculously unscathed, ever and 
anon the New Little Boy would dart, as a 
hornet darts upon a turning spider. And al- 
though Mr. Dumíries scárcely saw the blows, 
yet he recognized them, existent and telling. 
'There would be a lightning counter, lunge, 
and feint; the New Little Boy's feet would 
shift ever so slightly, and the head master 
would note that Bang's left eye was closing. 
In a minute more Bang was spitting blood. 
Once one of the larger boy's blows landed; 
once and only once; full and fair in the pit 
of the New Little Boy's stomach. The New 
Little Boy grunted, and laughed aloud, and 
boring in, rained such a hail of blows about 
the head of his antagonist that Mr. Dumíries, 
like the ranks of Tuscany, could scarce for- 
bear to cheer. “He is wonderfully agile," he 
observed. 

“The fastest kid that ever stepped on can- 
vas," the man beside him whispered, crypt- 
ically. “Look!” 


The New Little Boy grunted . . . 
about the head of his antagonist 
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Bang was on his knees, nose and mouth 
bleeding, his breath coming in great gulping 
sobs. Beside him, the New Little Boy stood 
coldly alert and watchful. 

* Got a watch, Clem?" he asked without 
turning his head. “Please count time." 

And half hysterically, Clem counted. At 
the count of eight Bang staggered to his 
feet. 

Then, I think, if the New Little Boy had 
read "Eric," he would have stretched his 
hand to his adversary in a “hearty, forgiving 
grasp." But the New Little Boy had not 
read “Eric,” and this was business, business 
licensed after weeks of waiting. The hand 
that he did stretch to his adversary caught 
Bang fairly on the chin-point, and the New 
Little Boy's other hand followed instantly to 
a chosen spot below Bang's ear. Although 
Clem, in his dancing excitement, this time 
forgot utterly to count, there was no doubt in 
the mind of anyone that the New Little Boy 
had won. Bang was decidedly *out." The 
New Little Boy turned to his gaping school- 
mates and broke the silence of weeks. 

“Ts there anyone else?" he asked, “who 
would like to fight—who thinks I am a 
coward? I can’t fight again; not any other 


and boring in, rained such a hail of blows. 


day, that is; father has only given me per- 
mission for this once." 

No one stirred. 

“Upon my word!" said Mr. Dumíries, “I 
never saw anything like it!" 

But he received no answer. The New Little 
Boy's father had gone. Mr. Dumíries him- 
self turned and stole away from the field. 
His wife, field glasses still in hand, met him 
at the door. Her eyes were dancing. 

"Are you going to expel that Simonds 
boy?” she asked, as they turned together to 
the study. The head master glanced at the 
glasses. 

“T think that we may say that he has had 
enough," he said; “neither matter shall have 
any official notice taken of it." 

Nor was any official notice taken of the 
orgy that night. Led by the bruised Bang, 
the school stole by twos and threes, bearing 
among them mysterious burdens, to the New 
Little Boy's room. Boys seldom apologize, 
but that night bumpers of cocoa were drunk, 
crackers, jam and olives were spread in 
riotous and propitiatory profusion. The 
school had taken the New Little Boy to its 
heart. 


““Tt is rumored,’ he read, ‘that “Kid” 


Mack, the unbeaten middleweight 


champion, is definitely to retire 


from the ring’” 


And late at night, as some last dainty was 
being unwrapped, came the final surprise of ` 
all 


“Oh, listen, listen!" shrieked little Willis, 
as he smoothed the crumpled bit of newspaper 
under the lamp. ‘“‘It is rumored,’” he read, 
““that “Kid” Mack, the unbeaten middle- 
weight champion, is definitely to retire from 
the ring." The boys groaned. Then fol- 
lowed an account of the life and battles of the 
great and glorious “Kid.” But it was the last 
paragraph that brought Clem bounding from 
the divan to dance, dervish fashion, about 
the happy and honored New Little Boy. 
**Kid' Mack," Willis read, “‘is known to 
the census man as John Norman Selfridge.’ ” 

“Oh, you sweet fools!" Clem howled; “it 
is great! It is marvelous! It is stupefying! 
Behold, I will write it ALL into a saga. I 
will call it ‘The School and the Gladiator’s 
Son.’ Prepare to writhe, for I shall write it 
to-morrow.” And he shook the New Little 
Boy affectionately. 

The saga, however, was never written. 
The New Little Boy said that he didn’t think 
his father would like it. And at St. Stephen’s, 
what the New Little Boy says goes. 
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THOMAS FLEMING DAY 


HEREVER white men sail boats, 
even in the farthest corners of 
the seven seas, the name of 


Thomas Fleming Day is known. 
He is the guide, counselor and friend of 
thousands of men who own, or want to own, 
boats; mentor of the small-boat sailor; ad- 
viser and benefactor of the amateur builder; 
originator of long-distance racing for small 
yachts, both of the sail and the power fleets; 
founder of yacht clubs—in short, a leader of 
sea-loving men, through his devotion to the 
sport of sailing. 

Mr. Day publishes a magazine, The 
Rudder, and other literature for yachtsmen. 
What most men would make a business, he 
makes a religion. He is ever preaching a 
better knowledge of the sea. His influence 
as a writer on yachting and navigation is due 
to his directness and sincerity—he ‘hates 
skulkers, fakirs, and sea-lawyers," he de- 
clares—and his mastery of his subject. 
Though not strong physically, he never pro- 
poses a venture he would not undertake 
himself. When, in 1903, he organized the 
first ocean race for small yachts, from New 
York to Marblehead, around Nantucket 
lightship, three hundred and thirty miles, 
he sailed himself the smallest boat among 
the starters. Such races are now sailed in 
various quarters of the globe—the longest 
being annually to Bermuda—and their orig- 
inator has been given by his admirers the 
well-earned title of “Offshore Tommy.” 

As a navigator, Mr. Day stands with the 
first among amateurs. He names stars, 
planets, and constellations offhand, and can 
work his reckonings from them almost as 
readily as from the sun. The mysteries of 
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ocean currents and winds are open to him. 
He is saturated in sea lore, and is always 
busy imparting its essence to others, in 
original prose or verse. Except when giving 
fatherly advice to young yachtsmen, his prose 
style is dignified and poetic. His verses are 
often pure poesy. He has published a suc- 
cessful volume of them, called “Songs of Sea 
and Sail.” 

It follows that the personality of Mr. Day 
must be unusual. To see him coming down 
Broadway, one would not pick him for a 
leader of men. His dress usually is distin- 
guished by a short blue coat of reefer cut, 
and a soft hat, somewhat back on the head 
and to one side. There is a bit of a swing 
in his gait, and a stoop in his shoulders. 
But when you look into his face, you dis- 
cover the quality of the man. It is seamed 
and weather-worn. There are depth and 
fire in his eye, and a rare, winning quality in 
his smile. His manner is gentle, and.voice 
low. He draws men to him magnetically. 

An incident at Weymouth, England, where 
in 1903 we were both watching the trials of 
Sir Thomas Lipton's American cup chal- 
lenger, Shamrock III, illustrates this. Mr. 
Day had been there but a week when he was 
called away; whereupon half a dozen British 
writing men, canny Scots and sober Lon- 
doners, who had never known him before, 
saw him off in a sort of procession, and 
cheered again and again for “Tom” Day 
as the train drew out. 

Mr. Day comes by his love of the sea and 
adventure from Dutch and English seafaring 
ancestors. The Hartsincks, of his maternal 
family tree, were noted sca officers of the 
Netherlands. The Day family has con- 
tributed not only distinguished sailors, but 
soldiers and judges, to England's public 
service. Mr. Day was born at Weston- 
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PERRY D. KNAPP 


Chief of Police of Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Knapp does not believe 
in making indiscriminate arrests. He is making interesting 
and successful use of the Colden Rule 
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super-Mare, Somersetshire, something less 
than fifty years ago. When he was six years 
old, his father, a scientist, came to America 
with a collection of fossil remains from 
English cliffs. Fleming—as his family pre- 
fer to call him—came also, and New York 
has since been his home. 

WINFIELD M. THOMPSON. 


PERRY D. KNAPP 


HAT do you think of a chief of 
police who loves Emerson, reads 
Walt Whitman, and believes in 


the Christ idea as a good work- 
ing proposition every day in the week? Well, 
that’s Perry Knapp, of Toledo, Ohio, ardent 
disciple of the late “Golden Rule” Jones, 
and faithful appointee and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of Mayor Brand Whitlock. 

Big as the side of a house, with huge West- 
phalian hands and a square jaw, he looks 
like the real trade-marked article in thief 
catchers until you see his eyes—gray and 
amazingly keen, but shining with the stead- 
fast light that one always notes in the gaze 
of those who have looked on the sorrows of 
men and women with sympathy and under- 
standing. 

But a description of his office is a better 
picture of the man. It is as different from 
the average “third-degree” room as he him- 
self is different from the average chief of 
police. There are bookshelves here and there, 
some flowers on the desk, a lot of potted 
plants in the sunny window seats, and por- 
traits of thinkers and doers hanging on the 
walls. And, prominent above all else, this 
plainly printed. card: 


PUNISHMENT SHOULD FIT THE CRIMINAL, 
NOT THE CRIME. 


That’s the Knapp idea! He doesn’t divide 
humanity into “good” and “bad” classes, 
nor does he believe that justice is best served 
by malignant and relentless pursuit of every 
ofiender against some law. Instead of con- 
sidering himself as a millstone for the grind- 
ing of human grist, he acts as a man dealing 
with men. While convinced that society 
needs protection against wrongdoers, he re- 
jects the usual theory that society must be 
revenged on wrongdoers. 

Long ago, before other and more spectac- 
ular men had a glimpse of the idea, he or- 
dered his officers to take drunken men to 
their homes, or else lock them up simply for 
safekeeping. And at sunrise every morning 
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he opened the doors of the “holdover,” and 
released all those whose offenses constituted 
no more than trivial disturbance of the 
peace. How much better than the time- 
honored custom of holding the poor devils 
for trial, to the end that a lot of innocent 
women and children suffer from the wage- 
earner’s lost job or liberty, and the com- 
munity’s flotsam be further added to! 

“Golden Rule” Jones took clubs away 
from the policemen, and gave them canes. 
When Perry Knapp was promoted to be 
chief, he banished the canes, so that the 
Toledo bluecoats really express the majesty of 
the law, and are not mere threats of violence. 

Chief Knapp realizes that “you can’t get 
a Chesterfield for $80 a month." He doesn't 
want Chesterfields, but what he does want— 
and what he gets—is sober, honest men who 
will not throw kindness and politeness to 
the winds just because a little authority is 
placed in their hands. After sad experience 
in the average city, the visitor in Toledo 
finds it difficult to keep from falling upon the 
casual patrolman’s neck in a burst of glad 
tears. It may seem a small thing to some, 
but Chief Knapp insists that the attitude of 
the policeman to the public has much to do 
with the public’s attitude toward law and 
order. 

And in addition to commanding sobriety, 
courtesy and consideration, he has also 
drilled it into his men that kindness is 
neither dangerous nor discreditable. He 
himself is not afraid of being called “soft.” 
Instead of dragnetting unfortunates and 
dumping his catch before a police judge for 
rapid-fire consideration, he preaches against 
indiscriminate arrests, and follows this up 
by personal investigation of the arrests that 
are made. To his mind, the wretched, erring 
or unfortunate are as valid a part of the 
society he is paid to protect as the rich and 
good, and he gives them equal fairness. 

Is the vagrant willing to work? Is the 
petty thief a criminal or unfortunate? Can 
the fallen woman be restored to her home, or 
the ‘‘street walker” put in a decent job? 
Was it really a murderous assault or merely 
a drunken row between friends? 

And out of his pocket he pays many a 
railroad fare; out of his energy he finds 
many a job. Always one less for the work- 
house or jail; always one more saved from 
the hopelessness and resentment that make 
criminals and menace society. And he has 
put this spirit into his men, and taught them 
that there is something more to the police- 
man’s duty than “arresting.” 
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Of course, there are those who believe 
that vice and crime must be dealt with by 
force, and that the slightest gentleness will 
encourage wrongdoing. As an answer to 
these, the percentage of crime is less in 
Toledo than any other city of its size in the 
country. And many a chief of police, 
scratching his head in perplexed fashion, has 
wondered why Perry Knapp has “so little 
trouble." 

If they would put ancient traditions aside 
—quit clubbing, bulldozing and indiscrimi- 
nate arresting—and come to some concep- 
tion of what the Golden Rule really is, their 
perplexity would grow beautifully less. And 
the cities in which they hold office would 
become better and a whole lot happier, even 
though the workhouse superintendent and 
jailer have fewer unfortunates to herd. 

GEORGE CREEL. 


MRS. ELIZABETH SMITH MILLER 


O say of a woman that she invented 
the Bloomer costume, took part 
in the campaign for the abolition 
of slavery, and has been an active 

suffragist since her cousin, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, issued the Woman’s Declaration of 
Independence in 1848, is equal to saying that 
here we have an incorrigible and aggressive 
agitator. But to say this of Elizabeth Smith 
Miller would be to give perhaps a wrong 
impression of her. 

In spite of her home having always been 
a storm center of reform, the word which 
best describes Mrs. Miller's personality is 
calm. She is never perturbed. Her voice 
is rich and low, her speech alwavs gentle. 
She is very slight, a mere feather's weight, 
and not more than five feet two in height. 
She is so demure, so retiring, so shy, that it 
is difficult for a stranger to understand that 
underneath is rare insight, courage, and de- 
termination. 

She talks very little; with strangers is 
almost silent. But she is a great listener; 
not one of those listeners whose minds wan- 
der from the point being discussed, but 
keenly following the conversation. Among 
intimates she is noted as quietly analyzing 
the problem we have been nibbling at and 
swooping down upon us from behind her 
knitting and in one brief sentence exposing 
the kernel of the whole question. I have 
scen her, in the gentlest manner, with a word 
take the wind out of a soaring philosopher. 
She does it, too, in such a spirit of seeking for 
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truth that the philosopher never feels sore 
from his fall. 7 

Her experiments with dress well illus- 
"trate the patience and persistence with which 
she can pursue a subject. Long and painful 
has been the way she has traveled to bring 
into accord what she considers the two 
necessities of dress—beauty and comfort. 
When she was a young mother and felt the 
need of carrying her babies up and down 
stairs, and wanted to dig in her flower gar- 
den, she found skirts terribly in the way. 
In those days (it was 1851) she invented the 
dress which took the name of her íriend, 
Mrs. Bloomer, who first described the costume 
in the Lily, a paper she edited. After wear- 
ing the dress several years, even at social 
affairs in Washington when her father was 
in Congress, Mrs. Miller discarded the 
Bloomer costume. She seems to shrink now 
from the memory, not because of the ridicule 
it brought down upon her, nor the howling 
mobs which sometimes surrounded her, but 
because it was "inartistic." Her dress ever 
since has been somewhat in Quaker style. 
The skirts of her evening dresses even clear 
the ground. She thinks “brooms, not skirts, 
should sweep the carpets." She gently ridi- 
cules us if we have not pockets, and often 
asks, with a twinkle in her eye, what we 
would think if we heard some son of Adam 
call out to his fellow to “come and hook up 
the back of his coat." 

One of Mrs. Miller's favorite pastimes is 
what she calls capping verses. One person 
recites a bit of poetry, the last word of which 
must occur in the quotation chosen by the 
next victim. When she finds a worthy com- 
petitor—and none is ever found outside of 
her own generation—Mrs. Miller can go on 
for an unlimited time reciting one exquisite 
bit of poctry after another. When our 
cousin brought out her Chimes Calendar, we 
thought we would find in it all her old am- 
munition, but leaf after leaf revealed new 
storehouses of poetry. With the publica- 
tion of the Chimes we sat at her feet in front 
of the big open fire in the drawing-room and 
acknowledged ourselves her poetic slaves. 
We all love the picture of our conqueror, en- 
throned in her armchair, the firelight play- 
ing over her face, capping her own verses. 

And as I see her I must speak—for she 
would wish me to—of the majesty of her 
wrinkles. They are very striking. She 
loves to tell a story of a little girl who was 
often found quietly studying Mrs. Miller's 
face. When the child was told that her 
grandmother, whom she had never seen, was 
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310 
coming to visit her, she asked, “Will she be 
all crumpled up like Cousin Lizzie?" 

From her parents Mrs. Miller learned the 
art of hospitality. Lockland, her home on 
the shores of Seneca Lake, has been famous 
for nearly half a century, as was Peterboro, 
for its hearty welcome to family friends and 
earnest reformers. When leaders want to 
confer over vexed points, they meet at Lock- 
land; when friends need a rest, Lockland's 
big, quiet rooms, broad piazzas, green lawns, 
and lovely lake views brim with welcome. 
Over everything presides the calm, gentle 
hostess. There is order, exquisite cleanli- 
ness, perfect taste in every detail of the 
house. One custom is very characteristic— 
on retiring at night, Mrs. Miller puts on the 
floor, just outside her door, little notes of 
written instructions for each servant. What 
a blessing it must be to march under such a 
captain! 

It is delightful for a suffragist to be able 
to conclude by saying that Mrs. Miller is a 
famous cook. I do not mean merely that 
she knows what good cooking is. She can 
cook. She used to hold cooking classes for 
young women, and her book, “In the Kitchen,” 
is the guide in things culinary for many a 
household. All who knew Lockland before 
Mrs. Miller passed her eighty-sixth birthday 
recall how our hostess, in white apron and 
deep muslin cuffs, sitting with us as we read 
aloud, often suddenly disappeared. By and 
by she would return and quietly take up 
her sewing again. Then some hungry one 
would ask, “What did you make, Cousin 
Lizzie?" And to the reply, “Wait and see!" 
would come the chorus of the epicures, “No, 
we will wait and eat!" 

HARRIET STANTON BLATCH. 


LAWSON PURDY 


AWSON PURDY is president of the 
New York City Tax Commission, 
and on the job all the time. He 
and Mayor Gaynor about measure 

up even strings on the length of a day’s work. 
He is the son of a clergyman, which is a 
good start. He is a graduate of St. Paul’s 
School and Trinity College, Hartford—not 
the modernized and elastic Trinity, but the 
stanch old Trinity of President Pynchon, 
“Sammy” Hart, and an ironclad literary 
non-elective course. Mr. Purdy’s upward 
steps from the ground floor of Trinity were, 
first, the treasurership of the New York 
Bank Note Company. He left this to study 
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law. Gravitating into a specialty in tax 
law and becoming interested in tax reform 
under the influence of Henry George, he 
took the secretaryship of the New York Tax 
Reform Association, where his distinguished 
services practically compelled his appoint- 
ment as president of the City Tax Commis- 
sion, first by Mayor McClellan and again by 
Mayor Gaynor. 

In 1896, while secretary of the Reform 
Association, Mr. Purdy drafted a bill which 
in 1902, after years of effort, he personally 
conducted through the Legislature, providing 
that land values and improvements should 
be assessed separately and listed in separate 
columns of the tax report; land, so much, 
buildings and improvements, so much. 

This simple measure was Mr. Purdy’s 
masterpiece of public service. It gave New 
York a new view of the taxation of real 
estate. Fifteen years ago, Mayor Strong 
voiced a general public opinion when he 
said that it was unfair to tax unproduc- 
tive land at its full value. That sentiment 
has now practically disappeared. Even 
Harlem real-estate men—which is saying 
the limit—are now realizing that the very 
best way to keep land unproductive is to 
favor it in taxation. Maps which show 
the assessed valuation of every foot of land 
in New York City have been prepared and 
put on sale by the Department; and last 
winter the Department raised the assess- 
ment of land values by nine hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

Under Mr. Purdy’s direction some very 
interesting facts have been worked out and 
published. Every person moving into New 
York or born there, by simply being born or 
moving adds $849 to the value of New York 
real estate. He adds $528 to the city’s gen- 
eral expenditure for building and improve- 
ments; and increases the demand for public 
utilities, street-car service, light, etc., so 
as to add $115 to the value of these fran- 
chises. 

Mr. Purdy does not look like a tax expert. 
If he were dressed differently, you would 
say he was a French statesman-ecclesiastic. 
His manner is distinguished by every charm 
of urbanity and culture. He is an admirable 
speaker; he learned the art on a soap box in 
Madison Square, where for three summers 
he talked taxation to evening wayfarers. 
Although officially he serves New York, his 
advice is so much in demand that he is 
really a national figure. Wherever taxation 
gets into a worse mess than usual, consti- 
tutional conventions, legislative committees, 
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Typical of culture in the public service, trained in literature and the 
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JERRY MOORE 


Champion Boy Corn Grower of the World. Over 5,000 boys in South 


Carolina alone are enrolled in the Boys' Corn Clubs of the South 
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Boards of Trade and the like send out a 
C. Q. D. for Lawson Purdy to come and 
help them out. 

But his tastes are still primarily literary and 
cultural. He lectures on Gothic architecture 
at the New York Episcopal Cathedral, or ad- 
dresses the Church Congress at Washington, 
speaking on a theological topic with the 
same facility that he has in talking to a 
tax conference. Trinity’s old literary course 
gave him his bent, and he can- never quite 
get over it. He reverences the memory of 


his training at Trinity, and Trinity appre-. 


ciates him. Trinity conferred on him her 
honorary degree of LL.D. in 1908. He is 
very modest, however, about his own attain- 
ments. I asked him once what line he was 
most interested in while he was in college. 
"Lawn tennis," he said promptly. "I 
played in the intercollegiate matches." 


|" JERRY MOORE 


HE tourist into the Southern 

States, if he possesses an inquiring 

mind and mingles with his breth- 

ren, will discover that a fifteen- 

year-old boy is the reigning hero of the 

period. Jerry Moore, of Winona, South 

Carolina, in the autumn of 1910 won the 

title of “Champion Boy Corn Grower of the 

World.” His achievement has made him a 

tremendous asset to his State. He produced 

on one acre of land 228 bushels and three 

pecks of corn. He has become the carnate 

symbol of a great future for the South in 

agriculture—the youthful Messiah of the 
soil. 

It was an interesting and diverting experi- 
ence in traveling throughout South Carolina 
in the early spring months for the writer to 
mention the name of Jerry Moore on the 
trains or in the hotels. The response to his 
name was a denial of any lack of enthusiasm 
in the South, and a proof of Jerry’s impor- 
tance to his State. A few years ago the 
average yield of corn to the acre in South 
Carolina was a fraction over eight bushels; 
last year the crop had grown to an average of 
eighteen and a fraction bushels. This shows 
growth in intelligence of culture as well as in 
quantity. The cause of the increase has 
been the boys of South Carolina—and, in 
fact, of the whole South. 

Jerry Moore is the champion of an army 
of over five thousand boys in South Carolina 
alone, enrolled in the Boys’ Corn Clubs of 
the South. They have not only been learn- 
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ing what can be done on the farms with a 
scientific application of fertilizers and a 
deeper furrowing- of the plow, but they 
have taught their elders. Each year the, 
boys in the public schools of nearly every 
county in the Southern States choose an 
acre of land and industriously engage in the 
competition for the honors of corn growing, 
and the boys of South Carolina have held the 
championship ever since they entered the lists. 
And each year the champion has scaled a 
higher maximum of production. They in- 
tend that there shall be no "going back." 
Various organizations in the counties add 
to the zest of the competition by offering 
prizes—a trip to Washington, a new plow, 
money sometimes. The Governor of South 


Carolina awards a diploma to each boy 


whose crop amounts to seventy-five bushels 
or more, and there were 142^winners of the 
honor in 1910. 

` Jerry Moore's father is a Methodist clergy- 
man whose glebe comes as a portion of his 
reward for his service to his church. Last 
year the rains were uncommonly plentiful, 
and it was hinted that Jerry scored an ad- 
vantage over his competitors in the prayers 
of his father; but Jerry's earnest labor and 
incessant guardianship of his precious corn- 
stalks rose to the dignity of a religion. He 
has carted over seven hundred loads of rich 
earth on his acre, and he spent over $9o on 
fertilizers. But his profits, after paying all 
expenses, amounted to over $13o. His 
distinction won him many hundreds morc. 
No agricultural festival in the South and 
the near adjoining West has been regarded 
as a normal occasion without the presence 
of Jerry. He has been summoned as far as 
Columbus, Ohio, where a banquet was given 
to his honor—and to his great discomfiture 
also. When all the big farmers assembled 
around the tables rose to drink his health, 
one of them raised Jerry to his feet in 
his chair, and he hid his face in his arm, 
his boyish, blushing bashfulness being as 
charming to his hosts as it was agonizing 
to him. : 

Into the competition this spring of rorr, 
much to the surprise of everyone, Jerry has 
projected himself, aspiring, apparently, to 
beat himself. It has been generally supposed 
that his record could never be beaten. It 
may be, however, that this boy is wise enough 
to have learned the precept that the defense 
of so important a title as "Champion Boy 
Corn Grower of the World" may be best 
attained by entering himself as the com- 
petitor. STANLEY JOHNSON. 
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What She Wore 


OSKALOOSA MEETS STATE STREET AND TOGS IT 


BY 


EDNA FERBER 


AUTHOR OF 


"DAWN O'HARA—THE GIRL WHO LAUGHED” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


OMEWHERE in your story you must 
pause to describe your heroine’s cos- 
tume. It is a ticklish task. The 


average reader likes his heroine well. 


dressed. He is not satisfied with knowing 
that she looked like a tall, fair lily. He 
wants to be told that her gown was of green 
crêpe, with lace ruffles that swirled at her 
feet. Writers used to go so far as to name the 
dressmaker; and it was a poor kind of a hero- 
ine who didn’t wear a red velvet by Worth. 
But that has been largely abandoned in these 
days of commission. Still, when the heroine 
goes out on the terrace to spoon after dinner 
(a quaint old English custom for the origin of 
which see any novel by the “Duchess,” page 
179) the average reader wants to know 
what sort of a filmy wrap she snatches up 
on the way out. He demands a description, 
with as many illustrations as the publisher 
will stand for, of what she wore from the bed- 
room to the street, with full stops for the 
ribbons on her robe de nuit, and the buckles 
on her ballroom slippers. Half the poor crea- 
tures one sees flattening their noses against 
the shop windows are authors getting a line on 
the advance fashions. Suppose a careless 
writer were to dress his heroine in a full-plaited 
skirt only to find, when his story is published 
four months later, that full-plaited skirts have 
been relegated to the dim past! 

I started to read a story once. It was a 
goo. one. There was in it not a single allu- 
sicn to brandy-and-soda, or divorce, or the 
stock market. The dialogue crackled. The 
hero talked like a live man. It was a ship- 
hoard story, and the heroine was charming so 
long as she wore her heavy ulster. But along 
toward evening she blossomed forth in a yel- 
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low gown, with a scarlet poinsetta at her 
throat. I quit her cold. Nobody ever wore 
a scarlet poinsetta; or if. they did, they 
couldn't wear it on a yellow gown. Or if they 
did wear it with a yellow gown, they didn't 
wear it at the throat. Scarlet poinsettas 
aren't worn, anyhow. To this day I don't 
know whether the heroine married the hero 
or jumped overboard. 

You see, one can't be too careful about 
clothing one's heroine. 

I hesitate to describe Sophy Epstein's 
dress. You won't like it. In the first place, 
it was cut too low, front and back, for a shoe 
clerk in a downtown loft. It was a black 
dress, near-princess in style, very tight as to 
fit, very short as to skirt, very sleazy as to 
material. It showed all the delicate curves 
of Sophy's under-fed, girlish body, and Sophy 
didn't care a bit. Its most objectionable 
feature was at the throat. Collarless gowns 
were in vogue. Sophy's daring shears had 
gone a snip or two farther. They had cut 
a startlingly generous V. To say that the 
dress was elbow-sleeved is superfluous. I 
have said that Sophy clerked in a downtown 
loft. 

Sophy sold “sample” shoes at two-fifty 
a pair, and from where you were standing 
you thought they looked just like the shoes 
that were sold in the regular shops for six. 
When Sophy sat on one of the low benches at 
the feet of some customer, tugging away at a 
refractory shoe for a would-be small foot, her 
shameless little gown exposed more than 
it should have. But few of Sophy's custom- 
ers were shocked. They were mainly chorus 
girls and ladies of doubtful complexion in 
search of cheap and ultra footgear, and—to 
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use a health term 
—hardened by ex- 
posure. 

Have I told you 
how pretty she 
was? She was so 
pretty that you im- 
mediately forgave 
her the indecency 
of her pitiful little 
gown. She was 
pretty in a daringly 
demure fashion, 
like a wicked little 
Puritan, or a pov- 
erty-stricken Cleo 
de Merode, with 
her smooth brown 
hair parted in the 
middle, drawn se- 
verely down over 
her ears, framing 
the lovely oval of 
her face and ending 
in a simple coil at 
the neck. Some 
serpent’s wisdom 
had told Sophy to 
eschew puffs. But 
I think her pretti- 
ness could have 
triumphed even 
over those. 

If Sophy’s boss 
had been any other 
sort of man he 
would have in- 
formed Sophy, 
sternly, that black 
princess effects, cut 
low, were not au 
fait in the shoe- 
clerk world. But 
Sophy’s boss had a 3 
rhombic nose, and no instep, and the tail of 
his name had been amputated. He didn’t 
care how Sophy wore her dresses so long as 
she sold shoes. 

Once the boss had kissed Sophy—not on 
the mouth, but just where her shabby gown 
formed its charming but immodest V. Sophy 
had slapped him, of course. But the slap had 
not set the thing right in her mind. She could 
not forget it. It had made her uncomfortable 
in much the same way as we are wildly ill at 
ease when we dream of walking naked in a 
crowded street. At odd moments during the 
day Sophy had found herself rubbing the spot 
furiously with her unlovely handkerchief, and 
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But Louie was not listening. He was gazing at the V in Sophy 


Epstein’s dress with all his scandalized Oskaloosa, Iowa, eyes 


shivering a little. She had never told the 
other girls about that kiss. 

So—there you have Sophy and her cos- 
tume. You may take her or leave her. I 
purposely placed these defects in costuming 
right at the beginning of the story, so that 
there should be no false pretenses. One 
more detail. About Sophy’s throat was a 
slender, near-gold chain from which was sus- 
pended a cheap and glittering La Valliére. 
Sophy had not intended it as a sop to the con- 
ventions. It was an offering on the shrine of 
Fashion, and represented many lunchless 
days. 

At eleven o'clock one August morning. 
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Louie came to Chicago from Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
There was no hay in his hair. The comic 
papers have long insisted that the country 
boy, on his first visit to the city, is known by 
his greased boots and his high-water pants. 
Don't you believe them. The small-town 
boy is as fastidious about the height of his 
heels and the stripe of his shirt and the roll of 
his hat-brim as are his city brothers. He 
peruses the slangily worded ads of the “classy 
clothes" tailors, and when scarlet cravats are 
worn the small-town boy is not more thantwo 
weeks late in acquiring one that glows like 
a head-light. 

Louie found a rooming house, shoved his 
suitcase under the bed, changed his collar, 
washed his hands in the gritty water of the 
wash bowl, and started out to look for a job. 

Louie was twenty-one. For the last four 
years he had been employed in the best shoe 
store at home, and he knew shoe leather from 
the factory to the ash barrel. It was almost 
a religion with him. 

Curiosity, which plays leads in so many 
life dramas, led Louie to the rotunda of the 
tallest building. It was built on the hollow 
center plan, with a sheer drop from the 
twenty-somethingth to the main floor. Louie 
stationed himself in the center of the mosaic 
floor, took off his hat, bent backward almost 
double and gazed, his mouth wide open. 
When he brought his muscles slowly back into 
normal position he tried hard not to look 
impressed. He glanced about, sheepishly, to 
see if anyone was laughing at him, and his eye 
encountered the electric-lighted glass display 
case of the shoe company upstairs. The case 
was filled with pink satin slippers and cun- 
ning velvet boots, and the newest thing in 
bronze street shoes. Louie took the next 
elevator up. The shoe display had made him 
feel as though some óne from; home had 
slapped him on the back. «>. 

The God of the Jobless was with him. The 
boss had fired two boys the day before. 

“Oskaloosa!” grinned the boss, derisively. 
“Do they wear shoes there? What do you 
know about shoes, huh boy?" 

Louie told him. The boss shuflled the 
papers on his desk, and chewed his cigar, and 
tried not to show his surprise. Louie, quite 
innocently, was teaching the boss things 
about the shoe business. 

When Louie had finished—^ Well, I try 
you, anyhow,” the boss grunted, grudgingly. 
"I give you so-and-so much." He named 
a wage that would have been ridiculous if it 
had not been so pathetic. 

^ All right, sir," answered Louie, promptly, 
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like the boys in the Alger series. The cost of 
living problem had never bothered Louie in 
Oskaloosa. 

The boss hid a pleased smile. 

“Miss Epstein!" he bellowed, “step this 
way! Miss Epstein, kindly show this here 
young man so he gets a line on the stock. He 
is from Oskaloosa, Ioway. Look out she 
don't sell you a gold brick, Louie." 

But Louie was not listening. He was gaz- 
Ing at the V in Sophy Epstein's dress with all 
his scandalized Oskaloosa, Iowa, eyes. 

Louie was no mollycoddle. But he had 
been in great demand as usher at the Young 
Men's Sunday Evening Club service at the 
Congregational church, and in his town there 
had been no Sophy Epsteins in too-tight 
princess dresses, cut into a careless V. But 
Sophy was a city product—I was about to say 
pure and simple, but I will not—wise, bold, 
young, old, underfed, overworked, and tri- 
umphantly pretty. 

* How-do!" cooed Sophy in her best baby 
tones. Louie's disapproving eyes jumped 
from the objectionable V in Sophy's dress to 
the lure of Sophy's face, and their expression 
underwent a lightning change. There was 
no disapproving Sophy's face, no matter how 
long one had dwelt in Oskaloosa. 

"I won't bite you," said Sophy. “I’m 
never vicious on Tuesdays. We'll start here 
with the misses' an' children's, and work over 
to the other side." 

Whereupon Louie was introduced into the 
intricacies of the sample shoe business. He 
kept his eyes resolutely away from the V, and 
learned many things. He learned how shoes 
that look like six dollar values may be sold for 
two-fifty. He looked on in wide-eyed horror 
while Sophy fitted a No. 5 C shoe ona 6 B 
foot and assurcd the wearer that it looked like 
a made-to-order boot. He picked up a pair 
of dull kid shoes and looked at them. His 


-leather-wise eyes saw much, and I think he 


would have tàken his hat off the hook, and 
his offended business principles out of the 
shop forever if Sophy had not completed her 
purchase and strolled over to him at the 
psychological moment. 

She smiled up at him, impudently. “Well, 
Pink Cheeks,” she said, how do you like our 
little settlement by the lake, huh?" 

“These shoes aren't worth two-fifty," 
Louie, indignation in his voice. 

“Well, sure," replied Sophy. 
What do you think this is? 
bazaar?” 

“But back home 

* Ferget it, kid,” 


said 


“T know it. 
A charity 


” began Louie, hotly. 
said Sophy. ‘This is a 
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big town, but it ain't got no room for back- 
homers. Don't sour on one job till you've 
got another nailed. You'll find yourself cud- 
dling down on a park bench if you do. Say, 
are you honestly from Oskaloosa?” 

“T certainly am," answered Louie, with 
pride. . 

“My goodness!" ejaculated Sophy. “I 
never believed there was no such place. 
Don't brag about it to the other fellows.” 

“What time do you go out for lunch?” 
asked Louie. i; 

“What’s it to you?" with the accent on the 
[13 to. » 

“When I want to know a thing, I gen- 
erally ask," explained Louie, gently. 

Sophy looked at him—a long, keen, know- 
ing look. *''You'll 
learn," she ob- 
served, thought- 
fully. 

Louie did learn. 
Helearned so much 
in that first week 
that when Sunday 
came it seemed as 
though zons had 
passed over his 
head. He learned 
that the crime of 
murder was as 
nothing compared 
to the crime of al- 
lowing a customer 
to depart shoeless; 
he learned that the 
lunch hour was in- 
vented for the pur- 
pose of making 
dates; that no one 
had ever heard of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
that seven dollars 
a week does not 
leave much margin 
for laundry and 
general reckless- 
ness; that a ma- 
donna face above a 
V-cut gown is apt 
to distract one's 
attention from 
shoes; that a hun- 
dred-dollar nest 
egg is as effective 
in Chicago as a pine 
stick would be in 
propping upa stone 
wall; and that all 
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the other men clerks called Sophy “sweet- 
heart.” 

Some of his newly acquired knowledge 
brought pain, as knowledge is apt to do. 

He saw that State Street was crowded with 
Sophys during the noon hour; girls with 
lovely faces under pitifully absurd hats. 
Girls who aped the fashions of the dazzling 
creatures they saw stepping from limousines. 
Girls who starved body and soul in order to 
possess a set of false curls, or a pair of black 
satin shoes with mother-o’-pearl buttons. 
Girls whose minds were bounded on the north 
by the nickel theatres; on the east by “I sez 
to him"; on the south by the gorgeous shop 
windows; and on the west by “He sez t' me.” 

Oh, I can’t tell you how much Louis learned 


“ All you got to do, when you get home so tired your back teeth ache, 
is to haul your water, an’ soak your clothes, an’ then rub 
'em till your hands peel, and rinse 'em, an’ boil 
'em, and blue 'em, an’ starch ’em” 
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in that first week while his eyes were getting 
accustomed to the shifting, jostling, pushing, 
giggling, walking, talking throng. The city 
is Justly famed as a hot house of forced 
knowledge. 

One thing Louie could not learn. He could 
not bring himself to accept the V in Sophy's 
dress. Louie’s mother had been one of the 
old-fashioned kind who wore a blue-and-white 
checked gingham apron from 6 a.M. to 2 
p.M., when she took it off to go downtown and 
help the ladies of the church at the cake sale 
in the empty window of the gas company’s 
office, only to don it again when she fried the 
potatoes for supper. Among other things she 
had taught Louie to wipe his feet before com- 
ing in, to respect and help women, and to 
change his socks often. 

` After a month of Chicago Louie forgot the 
first lesson; had more difficulty than I can 
tell you in reverencing a woman who only 
said, “Aw, don't get fresh now!" when the 
other men put their arms about her; and 
adhered to the third only after a struggle, in 
which he had to do a small private washing 
in his own wash-bowl in the evening. 

Sophy called him a stiff. His gravely 
courteous treatment of her made her vaguely 
uncomfortable. She was past mistress in the 
art of parrying insults and banter, but she 
had no reply ready for Louie's boyish air of 
deference. It angered her for some unrea- 
sonable woman-reason. i 

There came a day when the V-cut dress 
brought them to open battle. I think Sophy 
had appeared that morning minus the chain 
and La Vallière. Frail and cheap as it 
was, it had been the only barrier that 
separated Sophy from frank shamelessness. 
Louie’s outraged sense of propriety asserted 
itself. 

“Sophy,” he stammered, during a quiet 
half-hour, “T'U call for you and take you to 
the nickel show to-night if you'll promise not 
to wear that dress. What makes you wear 
that kind of a get-up, anyway?" 

“ Dress?" queried Sophy, looking down at 
the shiny front breadth of her frock. ' Why? 
Don't you like it?" 

“Like it! No!” blurted Louie. 

“Don’t yuh, rully! Deah me! Deah me! 
If I'd only knew that this morning. As a 
gen'ral thing I wear white duck complete 
down t' work, but I'm savin’ my last two 
clean suits f'r gawlf." 

Louie ran an uncomfortable finger around 
the edge of his collar, but he stood his ground. 
" It—it—shows your—neck so," he objected, 
miserably. 
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Sophy opened her great eyes wide. "Well, 
supposin' it does?” she inquired, coolly. ‘It’s 
a perfectly good neck, ain’t it?” 

Louie, his face very red, took the plunge. 
“I don’t know. I guessso. But Sophy it— 
looks so—so—you know what I mean. I hate 
to see the way the fellows rubber at you. 
Why don’t you wear those plain shirtwaist 
things, with high collars, like my mother 
wears back home?” 

Sophy's teeth came together with a click. 
She laughed a short cruel little laugh. “Say, 
Pink Checks, did yuh ever do a washin' from 
seven to twelve, after you got home from 
work in the evenin'? It’s great! "Specially 
when you're living in a six-by-ten room with 
all the modern inconveniences, includin’ no 
water except on the third floor down. Sim- 
ple! Say,a child could work it. All you got 
to do, when you get home so tired your back 
teeth ache, is to haul your water, an' soak 
your clothes, an' then rub 'em till your hands 
peel, and rinse 'em, an’ boil ’em, and blue 
'em, an’ starch ‘em. See? Just like that. 
Nothin’ to it, kid. Nothin’ to it.” 

Louie had been twisting his fingers nerv- 
ously. Now his hands shut themselves into 
fists. He looked straight into Sophy’s angry 
eyes. ; 

“I do know what it is," he said, quite sim- 
ply. "There's been a lot written and said 
about women's struggle with clothes. I 
wonder why they've never said anything 
about the way a man has to fight to keep up 
the thing they call appearances. God knows 
it's pathetic enough to think of a girl like you 


bending over a tubful of clothes. But when 
a man has to do it, it’s a tragedy.” 
“That’s so," agreed Sophy. : “When a 


girl gets shabby, and her clothes begin t’ look 
tacky she can take a gore or so out of her 
skirt where it’s the most wore, and catch it in 
at the bottom, and call it a hobble. An’ 
when her waist gets too soiled she can cover 
up the front of it with a jabot, an’ if her face 
is pretty enough she can carry it off that way. 
But when a man is seedy, he’s seedy. He 
can't sew no rufiles on his pants.” 

“I ran short last week,” continued Louie. 
“That is, shorter than usual. I hadn’t the 
fifty cents to give to the woman. You ought 
to see her! A little, gray-faced thing, with 
wisps of hair, and no chest to speak of, and 
one of those mashed-looking black hats. No- 
body could have the nerve to ask her to wait 
for her money. So I did my own washing. 
I haven't learned to wear soiled clothes yet. 
I laughed fit to bust while I was doing it. 
But—I'll bet my mother dreamed of me that 
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night. The way they do, you know, when 
something’s gone wrong." 

Sophy, perched on the third rung of the 
sliding ladder, was gazing at him. Her lips 
were parted slightly, and her cheeks were very 
pink. On her face,was a new, strange look, as 
of something half forgotten. It wasasthough 
the spirit of Sophy-as-she- might-have-been 
were inhabiting her soul for a brief moment. 
At Louie's next words the look was gone. | 

* Can't you sew something—a lace yoke— 
or whatever you call 'em—in that dress?" he 
persisted. 

“Aw, fade!" jeered. Sophy. “When a 
girl's only got one dress it's got to have some 
tong to it. Maybe this gown would cause 
a wave of indignation in Oskaloosa, Iowa, but 
it don't even make a ripple on State Street. 
It takes more than an aggravated Dutch neck 
to make a fellow look at a girl these days. In 
a town like this a girl's got to make a showin' 
some way. I’m my own stage manager. 
They look at my dress first, an’ grin. See? 
An’ then they look at my face. I'm like the 
girl in the story. Muh face is muh fortune. 
It's earned me many a square meal; an’ lemme 
tell you, Pink Cheeks, eatin' square meals is 
one of my favorite pastimes.” 

“Say looka here!” bellowed the boss, 
wrathfully. “Just cut out this here Romeo 
and Juliet act, will you! That there ladder 
ain't for no balcony scene, understand. 
Here you, Louie, you shinny up there and get 
down a pair of them brown satin pumps, 
small size." 

Sophy continued to wear the black dress. 
'The V-cut neck seemed more flaunting than 
ever. 

It was two weeks later that Louie came in 
from lunch, his face radiant. He was fifteen 
minutes late, but he listened to the boss’s 
ravings with a smile. 

“You grin like somebody handed you a 
ten-case note," commented Sophy, with 
a woman's curiosity. “I guess you must of 
met some rube from home when you was out 
t' lunch.” 

“Better than that! Who do you think I 
bumped right intoin the elevator going down?" 

“Well, Brothah Bones,” mimicked Sophy, 
“who did you meet in the elevator going 
downe” 

"4 met a man named Ames. He used to 
travel for a big Boston shoe house, and he 
made our town every few months. We got to 
be good friends. I took him home for Sun- 
day dinner once, and he said it was the best 
dinner he'd had in months. You know how 
tired those traveling men get of hotel grub." 
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“Cut out the description and get down to 
action," snapped Sophy. 

“Well, he knew me right away. And he 
made me go out to lunch with him. A real 
lunch, starting with soup. Gee! It went big. 
He asked me what I was doing. I told him I 
was working here, and he opened his eyes, and 
then he laughed and said: ‘How did you get 
into that joint?' Then he took me down to 
a swell little shoe shop on State Street, and it 
turned out that he owns it. He introduced 
me all around, and I'm going there to work 
next week. And wages! Why say, it's al- 
most a salary. A fellow can hold his head up 
in a place like that." 

“When you leavin'?" asked Sophy, slowly. 

“Monday. Gee! it seems a year away." 

Sophy was late Saturday morning. When 
she came in, hurriedly, her cheeks were scar- 
let and her eyes glowed. She took off her 
hat and coat and fell to straightening boxes 
and putting out stock without looking up. 
She took no part in the talk and jest that was 
going on among the other clerks. One of the 
men, in search of the missing mate to the shoe 
in his hand, came over to her, greeting her 
carelessly. Then he stared. 

“Well, what do you know about this!” 
he called out to the others, and laughcd 
coarsely. ‘‘Look, stop, listen! Little So- 
phy Bright Eyes here has pulled down the 
shades." 

Louie turned quickly. The immodest V 
of Sophy's gown was filled with a black lace 
yoke that came up to the very lobes of her 
little pink ears. She had got some scraps of 
lace from— Where do they get those bits of 
rusty black? From some basement bargain 
counter, perhaps, raked over during the lunch 
hour. There were nine pieces in the front, 
and seven in the back. She had sat up half 
the night putting them together so that when 
completed they looked like one, if you didn't 
come too close. There is a certain strain of 
Indian patience and ingenuity in women that 
no man has ever been able to understand. 

Louie looked up and saw. His eyes met 
Sophy's. Inhisthere crept a certain exultant 
gleam, as of one who had fought for something 
great and won. Sophy saw the look. The 
shy questioning in her eyes was replaced by 
a spark of defiance. She tossed her head, 
and turned to the man had who called atten- 
tion to her costume. 

"Who's loony now?" she jeered. “I 
always put in a yoke when it gets along 
toward fall. My lungs is delicate. And 
anyway, I see by the papers yesterday that 
collarless gowns is slightly passay f'r winter.” 
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HOW THE BALL PLAYERS OF THE BIG 
LEAGUES LIVE AND ACT WHEN 
OFF THE DIAMOND 
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WENTY men, worth $165,000 to 
their owners in the open baseball 
market, but none of them for sale 
at any price, form one of the most 

valuable cargoes transported by rail. They 
are worth from $4,000 to $15,000 each in cash 
or trade. Sixteen such cargoes, some dearer, 
some cheaper, with retinues of trainers, 
wives, reporters, doctors, owners and admir- 
ers, move in checkerboard jumps around the 
circuit of the great cities of the United States 
every third or fourth day all summer. Ap- 


plauded as heroes by immense crowds, dis- 
cussed as intimately as if they were brothers 
by tens of thousands, their playing skill and 
records known by millions of men and boys 
(and some women), these players step out of 
the limelight the moment they escape from 
their uniforms and, disguising themselves in 
citizens' clothes, disappear—until the follow- 
ing day. 

Boston, Monday and Tuesday; Philadel- 
phia, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday; 
Cleveland or Pittsburg, Saturday; Chicago 
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or St..Louis, Sunday, the teams play hop- 
scotch over the country. The general travel- 
ing public gets only fleeting glimpses of them. 
They seldom are in evidence anywhere until 


they don the spangles for the day's game. 


The major league player is the 
most pampered, best cared for and 
conditioned live stock in the world. 
He rides in special cars, or on spe- 
cial trains, stops at exclusive hotels, 
is hauled to and from grounds, hotels 
and railway stations in automobiles 
or carriages. His transportation and 
sleeping-car accommodations all are 
arranged for him, his baggage is 
hauled, checked and placed in his 
room, trainers wait upon him as 
valets. He has the best of every- 
thing. He is a much envied person 
by those who do not know that there 
are drawbacks. 

In spite of the fact he is a public 
figure, and perhaps the best adver- 
tised person in America, in spite 
of countless columns printed daily 
about his doings, the general public 
knows little and sees less of the real 
life of the ball player. Club owners 
and managers seek isolated hotels 
and strive to keep the players away 
from excitable and “sporty” ad- 
mirers. The player himself, after he 
seasons and ceases to strut in the 


pride of his importance as a big L 


leaguer, shies from these “fans” as 
acountry-bred colt does from a tour- 
ing car. The effect of the “friends” 
upon players is bad. Most of them 
want to entertain the athletes (i. e. 
buy drinks) and frequently they worry the 
players to the point of despair. One would 
think Jimmy Sheckard, of Chicago, would be 
seasoned against such annoyances and im- 
mune from worrying, but before the world’s 
championship series of 1910 Sheckard's ad- 
mirers, who rushed down from his home town 
near Philadelphia, almost drove him frantic 
and upset him until Manager Chance seri- 
ously considered keeping him out of the 
games. 

The absolute limit of boredom for a veteran 
ball player, who plays, talks, eats, and drinks 
baseball seven months in the season, is to be 
compelled to listen to a fanatic talking base- 
ball and spouting enthusiasm and praise and 
airing his knowledge of the game and the 
players. One can tell the veteran by seeing 
how quickly he dodges for the elevators when- 
ever a notorious “pest”? appears. When, as 
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“ One of the greatest pairs that ever played around second base, 
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in important series, crowds of enthusiasts 
gather in the lobbies of a hotel, the players 
usually are found locked in their rooms and 
refusing to answer telephone calls. 

When a team is at home, of course, there is 
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ERRIS AND FRED PARENT FOR- 


ing except when it was necessary in the game. . . . Yet... 


morning practice and family life for the play- 
ers, and often they are better known by sight 
in every other city of their league than they 
are at home. They dodge the pursuing 
throngs of admiring men and boys, escape to 
their homes as rapidly as possible and avoid 
public places where they are likely to be rec- 
ognized. The youngsters may strut and 
revel in the fickle admiration of the fans who 
follow them, but the old-timers know that the 
wildest admirer probably is the fellow who 
yelled * Take him out!” The year the Cubs 
won their first world’s championship a crazy 
mob of enthusiasts pursued Chance, trying to 
raise him on their shoulders. Chance strug- 
gled to free himself. A big, red-faced man, 
purple from rooting, beat the manager on the 
back and yelled: * Don't you know me, 
Frank?" 


“Yep,” replied Chance coolly. *''You're 
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the fellow who hit me in the head with a 
lemon last fall when the Sox beat us.” 

On the road time is harder to kill. Imagine 
months in hotels with only three hours of 
occupation and twenty-one hours without a 
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Hobe Ferris and Fred Parent played three years without speak- 


no trace of their feud ever 
a c nd 
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thing to do except make the time pass. For 
theatres, parks, and regular amusements pall 
after many seasons of revolving around the 
same circuit. In Boston some of the studious 
slip away to libraries, or the old cemeteries; 
in New York they visit the beaches, occasion- 
ally the theatres; every trip to Cincinnati 
sees a squad of players at the Potteries and, 
oddly enough, what they admire is hardly 
the beauty of the ceramics, but the skill of the 
man who fashions the pieces. In Washington 
they visit the public buildings, although I 
have known players to go there season after 
season and never enter one. Tinker, who is 
a Turkish rug “bug,” regularly trails around 
the circuit examining rare rugs and vowing 
never to buy another, even though he accu- 
mulates at least one every trip. But after 
a few seasons the player settles back to read- 
ing, playing cards, writing letters, eating and 


showed in their playing” 
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sleeping. Letter writing usually occupies the 
morning from breakfast to lunch. 

Sometimes I wonder that any twenty-five 
men can live and travel, eat and sleep to- 
gether without fighting. It would seem that 
they would weary of each other; 
that the passions engendered on 
the ballfield, the rivalries and jeal- 
ousies, would destroy all friendship. 
Yet it does not. There is little 
trouble among players, they sel- 
dom even quarrel, and to me the 
good-natured tolerance of one 
another’s whims and moods is as- 
tonishing. Perhaps the game itself 
teaches them to see things from the 
other fellow’s viewpoint and to bear 
criticism without malice. It is well; 
for the amazing frankness with 
which players discuss each other’s 
weaknesses, faults and personal af- 
fairs is refreshing. Nor must a per- 
son who travels with the live stock 
for a season imagine he can hide 
many of his frailties. He must 
walk straight and act straight, or 
some day, in the presence of a score 
of men, he may hear his deepest 
secret “bawled out." There is little 
sham among them, and it is give 
and take; and unfortunate is the 
man who cannot take as well as give. 

Occasionally, it is true, a serious 
enmity arises. Sometimes men who 
hate each other live together and 
play together season after season 
and “for the good of the team" 
bury all personal feelings. The only 
way such an enmity can be detected 
is by observing that the men ignore each 
other. One of the greatest pairs that ever 
played around second base, Fred Parent 
and Hobe Ferris, played three years without 
speaking except when it was necessary in 
the game. Parent, a quiet little fellow, “got 
through” with Ferris. Yet Parent played 
shortstop and Ferris second base and no 
trace of their feud ever showed in their 
playing. Sometimes they even roomed to- 
gether. 

The good nature of teams is remarkable 
viewed from the standpoint of men in other 
businesses. Possibly the magnificent physi- 
cal health and condition of the players is re- 
sponsible. One seldom hears an angry word 
off the field, and the majority usually is 
ready to laugh at anyone who “crabs” and 
to ridicule him until he joins the mirth. 

A five-o'clock call in a sleeping car after 
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a hard, hot night ride is a fair test of a man's 
good nature, but even this fails to disturb the 
players long. One hears growls and groans, 
and a few muttered curses as the athletes 
crawl out of their berths, but soon a laugh 
rings through the car, and before they have 
finished dressing they are jesting over their 
own discomfort. Down in the end of the 
car a player nursing a sore * Charley Horse,” 
and trying to get on his trousers, keeps on 
* grouching." 
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" Ah, cut out the crabbing!” calls some one 
further down the aisle. 

“Morning, Jimmy," replies the growler, 
and subsides. 

The private car of a major league club on a 
long, tiresome ride is about the best place to 
study the athletes, discover their peculiarities 
and learn what manner of men they are. 
They are experienced travelers and know how 
to make themselves comfortable. See Char- 
ley Dooin, manager of the Phillies, start on a 
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trip to St. Louis. Five minutes after he 
enters the car his suit-case is unstrapped and 
magazines, books, and a lounging jacket taken 
out. His coat is folded and placed in the 
case. Everything is stowed shipshape and 
heisatease. He will be in his berth by ten 
o'clock, probably with the electric light 
turned on, reading or studying until he is 
ready for sleep, for he uses his time on trains 
for study. He will step out of the car atSt. 
Louis as clean and fresh as from his dressing 


room. Strangelad—Dooin. He is onc of the 
merriest, jolliest Irish boys in the business. 
You have seen him on the field, where his 
talk would make a Mississippi River mate 
blush, yet off the field he is quiet, studious, 
rather inclined to religious views, and he 
never permits an oath or a wrong expression 
to escape his lips. There would be many 
surprises for persons who judge players from 
their behavior on the field should they know 
them off. 
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Every player has some peculiarity in trav- 
eling. Chance, for instance, will not sleep ex- 
cept in Lower 13, and if the club gets a twelve- 
section car he takes the stateroom and writes 
130nthedoor. Trips during the early part of 
the season, especially before the youngsters 
are weeded out, are lively and considerable 
horseplay is in- 
dulged in. But, 
as the season pro- 
gresses, as wounds 
and injuries, the 
wear and tear of 
hard games and 
harder traveling, 
and the nervous 
strain of the pen- 
nant race wear on 
the men they be- 
come more and 
more quiet and 
serious —except 
the few irrepres- 
sibles who over- 
flow constantly 
with animal spir- 
its. They sleep 
much on trains, 
and a rest of one 
day works won- 
ders toward re- 
viving them. In 
a hard campaign 
they aresilent and 
the one subject 
they wish to avoid 
is baseball. One 
scarcely can 
get a veteran to | ert and 
discuss a game T AU 
except to argue : 
some fine point of 
play. They al- 
ways will talk if 
there is a chance 
to learn a new trick. They want to forget 
and to relax. It is at this time they flee from 
the "fans" as from pestilence. I saw the 
entire Philadelphia Athletics team rush to 
cover in a minute because a well-known 
actor, famous as a “‘bug,”’ entered the hotel. 

Poker playing, with a low limit imposed by 
the manager, who fears that the loss of any 
considerable sum of money will cause ill feel- 
ing, is the commonest form of amusement in 
all clubs on the road. Sometimes when the 
gambling fever strikes a team it brings dis- 
aster, and in almost every big league club 
there are certain players with whom the 
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others are forbidden to play, because they 
cannot control their gambling instincts. 
Whist, bridge, pinochle, cribbage, and check- 
ers serve to while away the time and keep 
the minds of the men off baseball. 

One day, a few years ago, I was making a 
long jump with the Chicago Cubs. From 
curiosity I went 
through the car, 
stopping at each 
berth to see how 
the men were 
occupying their 
time. “Doc” 
Marshall had a 
work on dental 
surgery which he 
had been study- 
ing, and Andy 
Coakley, who was 


a dentist, was dis- 
cussing with him 
some point in the 
work. Carl Lund- 
gren, then at his 
best as a pitcher, 
was explaining a 
system of ensilage 
to Chic Fraser, 
who had started 
the discussion by 
dilating upon the 
method of irri- 
gating for alfalfa used on his ranch in Idaho. 
Chance and Kling were the only two talking 
baseball. They were talking over a play pos- 
sible if perfectly executed. Kling argued the 
play dangerous, but was willing to try it merely 
because of his confidence in Evers. They 
dealt in feet and inches, the question being 
whether the second baseman could come from 
his position and reach first base in time to 
meet a fast throw from Kling. Two days 
later the Cubs saved a game at Philadelphia 
by the play. Chance raced forward as if to 
meet a bunt, apparently leaving first base 
unguarded. The runner edged off, and Evers, 
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coming witha burst 
of speed behind the 
runner, covered 
first base, just in 
time to catch 
Kling’s throw, and 
the runner was 
caught asleep fif- | 
teen feet from the || 

base. A poker 
game occupied five 
players. Two were 
asleep and two, 
with their wives, 
were playing 
bridge. Reulbach 
was reading a work 
on his favorite sub- 
ject, chemistry. 
Slagle was reading 
a popular novel 
and Sheckard and 
Steinfeldt were dis- 
cussing the relative | == 
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Steiny winning by 
declaring if it had 
not been for Texas 
Mexico would have 
conquered the United. States. Pat Moran, 
a devout Roman Catholic, was arguing 
earnestly with a reporter who, for five 
years, had been working on a history of the 
children’s crusades. Moran was inform- 
ing the reporter as to the part taken in the 
crusades by the children from Ireland, 
who, according to Moran, joined the French 
children in their ill-fated march to Palestine. 
Further, Moran stated that one of the two 
survivors afterward rescued from the bond- 
age of the Moors was Irish. 

And beyond being something of a student 
of Irish art, music and traditional history, 
Moran is one of the best posted breeders of 
Boston bull terriers in the country. Far back 
in the corner of the car a little fellow was 
doubled up in a seat, deeply absorbed in 
reading. When I arrived he pushed the 
book down behind the pillow and looked 
embarrassed when I drew it out. The book 
was “The Life, Times and Teachings of 
Fr. Girolamo Savonarola." The reader was 
Johnny Evers. He had been so interested in 
the book that he missed the last call for 
luncheon. 

One of the most entertaining days I ever 
spent on a train was long ago, when Hugh 
Jennings, the volatile, noisy leader of the 
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Detroit Tigers, was playing short stop for 
Baltimore, then the championship team of 
the country, and incidentally studying law. 
Jennings had come out of a coal mine, without 
much education or much of anything elsc. 
He saw in baseball a chance for something 
better and he worked both on and off the field 
to improve himself and his people. After he 
got through playing ball because his arm wore 
out, he coached Cornell, studying law at thc 
same time, and eventually graduated. When 
he is not leading his team and tearing up grass 
on the base lines he is the head of the firm of 
Jennings and Jennings, attorneys at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, near where he crawled out of 
an anthracite mine to become leader of two 
great baseball clubs. He is quite a skilful 
lawyer—and they say when he sticks up onc 
leg, doubles his fists and yells * E—Yah" at 
a jury the opposing attorney quits. 

In those days we joked ' Chooey" somc- 
times about his law studies, not realizing how 
earnest his purpose was. It happened that 
the Chicago and Baltimore clubs were travel- 
ing westward together, their cars being coupled 
next to each other, and after the custom of 
players they were visiting back and forth. 
Jennings sat down and we began to discuss 
the law. 
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I confess I was merely idling to see whether 
he really was studying for the bar, or whether 
it was “press agent” stuff. I was bringing 
home a beautifully illustrated edition of 
Mother Goose rhymes to a little friend of 
mine, and had been glancing through it when 
Jennings entered. To illustrate some point 
I was trying to make in regard to the trial of 
cases I read the story of Cock Robin, and 
asked Jennings if it would be possible to in- 
dict and convict the Sparrow on the evidence 
at hand. He thought it would. I took the 
stand that, although the evidence was suffi- 
cient to indict, circumstantial evidence must 
be relied upon to secure a conviction. We 
read the verses several times in support of our 
contentions and were having a lot of amuse- 
ment from it when Walter Thornton, a left- 
handed pitcher, who knew some law and who 
now is prominent in the insurance field in 
Washington, proposed a trial of the Sparrow, 
and he agreed to act as judge. Jennings, as 
prosecutor, drew the indictment, and without 
much trouble we impaneled a jury of six— 
three Chicago players and three Baltimore 
men. ‘The trial of the Sparrow on the charge 
of murder lasted all afternoon. I argued, tak- 
ing the verses as the testimony of witnesses, 
that there was no eyewitness of the alleged 
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crime. I admitted that the Sparrow, when 
charged with the murder, had confessed that 
he killed Cock Robin with a bow and arrow, 
but I assumed that this confession was ob- 
tained by pressure. The testimony of the 
Fly I held as inconclusive. The Fly testified 
he saw Cock Robin die, but did not state 
that he saw the fatal arrow fired. I defied 
the state to show any motive. 

Jennings' final argument for the state was 
a clever oratorical effort. His attack upon 
the'character of the Sparrow was a master- 
piece. He charged that he was an English 
sparrow, and, claiming to put aside all Irish 
prejudice against the English, he analyzed the 
difference between the Irish and English 
sparrows, and drew a picture of the character 
of the English sparrow that impressed the 
jury. He charged jealousy as the motive of 
the crime, and claimed that the blatant, 
braggart English sparrow naturally would 
boast of his killing. The argument really 
was eloquent and although speaking im- 
promptu Jennings held the crowd of players 
in close attention and at times brought rounds 
of applause. He reviewed the crime and the 
evidence step by step, closed with a demand 
for the extreme penalty, and secured a con- 
viction on the first ballot. The demand for 
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a new trial being refused by Judge Thornton 
on the grounds that it was supper-time, I took 
an appeal. Two weeks later Jennings sent 
me his brief in the case and it showed he must 
have spent hours reading about sparrows, 
fish, robins and flies and in applying what he 
had learned to the case. His review of the 
hearing in the lower court was excrutiatingly 
funny, being couched in legal verbiage 
strangely mixed with baseball slang. 

One finds lots of interesting men in base- 
ball and men who, when not playing, have 
odd fads and know the strangest things and 
have been in the queerest places. I was sit- 
ting with Bill Burns, the Cincinnati left- 
hander one night, talking of dogs, and Bill 
began telling of the breeds of dogs in his own 
Texas, and in Honolulu and Japan and the 
Philippines, and of dog fights he had seen in 
China. John Ganzel was sitting near, and he 
began to ask about the Hawaiian Islands, and 
after a time mentioned casually that he 
fought in Dole's army. To see Jack Barry 
play ball, fight and argue and rave at um- 
pires one hardly would expect to discover that 
he is a deep student of Hebrew literature and 
Biblehistory. It does not do to form an idea 
of a man from what he does in a baseball 
game. Del Howard, now manager of Louis- 
ville, usually is judged as rough, whereas he is 
one of the mildest mannered, most gentle- 
manly fellows in the business, and well edu- 
cated. He has written things, which he 
carefully hides, and is a student of French 
history, reading everything he can find re- 
garding the career of Napoleon. I have 
found him in the Boston Public Library half 
a dozen times, always reading some history 
of the Corsican or his campaigns. Christy 
Mathewson, who is one of the hardest players 
to find when not in uniform (also when he is 
pitching), specializes in chess and when on 
the circuit spends his evenings at chess clubs 
playing the local champions. He plays cards 
well, but never when he can find a worthy 
opponent at chess or checkers. Fred Clarke 
is much interested in farming, owning a big 
ranch out in Kansas. Orval Overall grows 
lemons and Chance oranges in California. 
Johnny Evers is a shoe merchant, owning 
stores in Troy, N. Y., and in Chicago. 
Tinker, Mike Donlin, Doc White and others 
are in vaudeville. I awakened late one night 
in a sleeper which contained the Chicago 
White Sox. A light was burning in the berth 
opposite. I pulled the curtains apart and 
White was hard at work composing the music 
for a song that had been intrusted to him and 
which afterward was sung with much success. 
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When the White Sox are traveling one usually 
can find a crowd of them at the piano in the 
hotel parlor, with White playing and Walsh 
singing. 

Music (or rather singing) is largely used by 
players to pass the time. Hardly a ball club 
in the country but has its quartette—most of 
them exceedingly bad. There are some who 
possess good voices, and a few who sing intel- 
ligently. Dooin of Philadelphia, White and 
Walsh of the Sox, Mathewson and others 
know music and appreciate good music. 

The live stock has changed in character and 
in behavior in the last twenty years. In the 
old days it was “joy club” from start to finish 
of the season with many of the players, and 
the higher class men who entered the profes- 
sion were more likely to drop out than to stay. 
The high spirits and the brutality of perfect 
health and condition made for high jinks. 
There was little managerial discipline and the 
government of the game did not control the 
players as absolutely as it now does. Base- 
ball was not then a settled, commercialized 
venture, and the game, which did not offer as 
high salaries, attracted many youths who 
refused to consider it a steady occupation and 
looked upon a season on the road as a joyous 
junket, behaving accordingly. They did not 
expect to play more than a few seasons. As 
a cub reporter just starting to travel with the 
stock in their own cars, it seemed to me 
one of the chief amusements was to tear up 
beds, pour ice water upon me, drop me out 
of upper berths, leave five-o'clock calls and 
otherwise make life as miserable as possible. 
A fellow almost had to turn rowdy in self- 
defense and the managers hardly dared try 
to curb the players until the effects of late 
hours and dissipation showed in their play- 
ing. There were too many other clubs they 
could join. 

Anson, I believe, did more to improve the 
social rating of ball players than any man. 
He had about as choice a crowd of joy riders 
as any, but he insisted upon good behavior in 
public and upon stopping at the best hotels. 
For many seasons his team was admitted to 
hotels no other club could get into. The 
players saw the difference and appreciated it. 
They were envied by other clubs. It wasn’t 
long before the other teams began to see that 
about the easiest way to insure decent be- 
havior on the part of players was to take 
them to places where good behavior was 
expected. Anson also was one of the pio- 
neers in securing college players for his team, 
among the first being John Tener, now Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. And it was the 
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college man who worked the greatest trans- 
formation in the conduct and manners of 
major league players. 

For ball players are as imitative as mon- 
keys. Once let the decent, well-dressed 
players get a footing in a team and rowdyism 
disappears. The "rough neck" who scoffs 
loudest is the first to imitate them in dress, 
manners, behavior and even speech. The 
table manners of players usually are above 
reproach, and quite too near the form advised 
by manuals of etiquette for perfect case. 
This is because of the frank commentaries 
offered whenever one violates the niceties of 
eating in public. To get a reputation as a 
“sword swallower” is to bear the brand for- 
ever, because players seldom forget such 
things and never fail to remark upon them. 

There are marks by which the major league 
player may be known beyond the disjointed 
and gnarled fingers. The invariable trade 
mark is a diamond about the size of the Light 
of Kinsale. That usually is purchased with 
the first major league salary check and there 
is much rivalry as to the size and color of dia- 
monds. It is amazing how many jewels a 
crowd of prosperous players will reveal, but 
after they have been in the business a few 
years the majority of the gems disappear into 
wallets or are made over into something for 
the wives. The other mark by which they 
may be recognized is that their clothing is 
a little too good, a bit too near what “sporty ” 
tailors think is the latest style, and a trifle too 
pronounced in cut. They are better and 
more richly dressed than successful actors and 
many of them take more care in grooming. 
Silken underwear and hose, diamond garter 
buckles, monogrammed linen and the finest 
(at least costliest) of tailored creations are 
common. Often a good-looking young 
player would puzzle a stranger to decide 
whether he is a college sophomore or a new 
leading man. Many of them carry wardrobe 
trunks filled with rare raiment of which they 
are so careful they will not trust any linen to 
hotel laundries. 

Speaking of wives: in the early days 
a woman with a ball club was a rarity. Now 
it is common for seven or eight players to take 
their wives on long trips, and sometimes their 
children. These trips are enlivened with 
teas, dinners, card and theatre parties, and 
although managers admit that the women 
have a restraining and refining influence, they 
are not wanted. Often managers make wry 
faces when notified that some of the men are 
taking their wives. The women take the 
minds of the players off the game—some- 
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times a good thing, but more frequently a bad 
one, for there are times when a player must 
devote all his time, thought and attention to 
baseball. Besides, if there should be a quar- 
rel the wives are certain to takesides, and after 
that a reconciliation is well-nigh impossible. 
Two of the Cubs lost their tempers one night 
and clashed. It was over in a minute and 
both were sorry. Chance, sitting as judge, 
passed this sentence: 

“TI fine you each $10 and if either of you 
dares tell his wife I'll make it $100.” 

There is one thing that the fans do not 
seem to realize; and that is that the players 
feel the abuse, the jeers and "'roastings" — 
yes, and the cheers of the crowds. The 
players create this impression by pretending 
that they do not feel the thoughtless abuse, 
and that they are deaf to criticism, but it 
hurts. No actor that ever was “booed” off 
a stage fecls worse than does a pitcher when 
the cruel “Take him out!" rises. Once in a 
while a player loses his head andturnsupon 
his persecutors. When one does that it is 
a certain sign that his career in that city is 
about over. I have seen players off the field 
bitter and despondent for days because of 
some insult hurled at him by some unthink- 
ing bleacherite, who in all probability did 
not mean it at all, but was striving for a 
laugh from his fellows. Baseball crowds are 
thoughtlessly cruel. The spectacle afforded 
last season of the Pittsburg crowd turning 
upon Fred Clarke was a sad one. The fans 
who had watched him play for years, cheer- 
ing his desperate efforts to win and his 
brilliant feats in the field and on the bases, 
turned upon him and hissed and jeered him 
from the field, crying for-a younger man. 
The ingratitude of the crowd and its fickle- 
ness are proverbial. No matter what a 
player has done the crowd is against him the 
moment he weakens. There are rare excep- 
tions. Last fall, at the close of the world’s 
championship series, a Chicago crowd gave 
a beautiful demonstration. Brown, for years 
the mainstay of the club, failed wretchedly 
and the Cubs suffered the Athletics to wrest 
their honors from them. As Brown, broken 
by two defeats, left the field the immense 
crowd stood and applauded him and a swarm 
of sympathizers followed him, striving to hit 
him on their shoulders. 

Late in the season there is a change in the 
players. Those whose teams still are fighting 
for position are serious and quiet. They are 
more weary than one could believe. The 
strain of physical effort is less than the mental 
and nervous exhaustion. The faces of play- 
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ers near the close of a fierce struggle for a 
championship are worn and haggard, they are 
weary in mind and body, and at times nerves 
jangle and they break out in senseless spasms 
of profanity. Then it is that the manager 
must watch them, for raw nerves are bad in 
hard games. Sometimes the men are given 
brief rests and careistaken to keep them away 
from the fanatics. Once in such a campaign 
Chance sent for the wives of half a dozen of 
his players to relieve the nervous tension and 
get their minds off baseball. 

The clubs that are hopelessly beaten and 
cannot improve their positions relax and an- 
nounce “joy club," which means doing as 
they please and celebrating the finish of the 
long grind. 

It isn't all serious business, however, for 
there are irrepressibles in every club whose 
fund of high spirits and good feeling never 
seem to be exhausted and who amuse the 
others regardless of conditions. St. Louis 
has Steve Evans, who is as much a comedian 
on the last day of the season as at the start; 
the White Sox have Jimmie Block, who can 
raise a laugh (usually at his own expense) 
after the bitterest defeat; Brooklyn has Tony 
Smith, Washington “Germany” Schaefer, and 
the Giants “Chief” Myers, not to mention 
Latham. Chicago Cubs have Artie Hofman 
and Lou Richie, who played together under 
Rameses in the Nile Valley League and who 
give wonderful accounts of feats they per- 
formed in that incarnation. 

Hofman and Richie are the life of the Cubs. 
'They are serious only when asleep. One 
night after Manager Chance had laughed 
almost to exhaustion over Richie's antics he 

asped: 
* I'd keep that fellow if both his arms were 
cut off just to cheer up the crowd. He beats 
a night's rest." 

One evening, late in the season of 1910,the 
Cubs were en route from Boston to Cincinnati. 
Suddenly from the smoking compartment 
appeared Hofman, who sat down and began 
singing in a cracked quaver: “The o-o-o-ld 
0-0-00-ken buck-k-k-ket. The i-i-i-i-i-i 
bound-d-d-d buck-k-k-k-k-k-ket." 

In the midst of this surprising perform- 
ance a rapping was heard. ''Who's thar?” 
asked Hofman. 

(Voice from without): “It’s me." 

* Why, son, come in and set down, and 
make yerself ter hum." 

(Enter Richie, who stands sulkily indig- 
nant.) 

* No, father, I won't set down with that 
City Chap. He's after our Nell." 
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And so on; four acts, one minute each. 
The final act ran about this way. Richie and 
his father, driven from the old home, have 
startedasaloon. Nell held up the City Chap 
for nine million dollars and lives in Newport. 
Scene, interior barroom. 

Richie—It is a cold, bitter day, father. The 
till is empty. Not a stick of wood left on the 
woodpile. To-morrow the sheriff comes. 

Hofman—Cheer up, son. P’raps someone 
will come in and buy a round of drinks. 

Richie—I fear the worst, father. No one 
will come on such a night as this. 

Hofman (deep sigh)—Who will buya drink? 

Richie (deeper sigh)—Yes, who will buy a 
drink? 

(Loud knocking. Both start violently.) 

Richie—Why, father! See!! The City 
Chap!!! 

City Chap (voice by Hofman)—I will buy 
a drink. 

Chorus—*' For He's a Jolly Good Fellow." 

Curtain. 

Who could keep a grouch through that? 

They seldom act for outsiders. Indeed 
the “butting in" of one outsider often stops 
all the fun. The amusement is for home 
consumption, and I have seen plàyers who 
performed all sorts of stunts for the “gang” 
stumble, falter and fail trying to say a few 
words after a dinner. Some of their im- 
promptu entertainments, where each one is 
supposed to contribute something for the 
amusement of his fellows, are as laughable 
as any performance by professionals. 

To hear Schulte, in his rich York State 
twang, auction a horse after the manner of 
his section of the State or “Germany” 
Schaefer do an Irish sketch in German is 
worth a weary week of travel. 

But there is another side to the life. One 
day at Buffalo the car of a club of a rival 
league was coupled behind our car. An acci- 
dent in the schedules made the meeting pos- 
sible, and the players, who had not seen each 
other since the previous fall, swarmed back to 
greet the other team. One player seemed 
distant, and a player of the Chicago team, 
noticing this, called out: “What’s the mat- 
ter? Getting swelled that you can't see us?” 

“Sh-h-h!” whispered a player. "Let him 
alone. His little boy is very sick. He came 
because we need him. We have to win every 
game of this series to have a chance." 

And twodays later, after he had pitched and 
won his game, a telegram was handed to him 
—and he went home to bury his boy. 

“It isn’t all a bed of roses," as Richie re- 
marked. 
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“OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES” 


FASHION 


BY 


DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 


AUTHOR OF 


'"ITHE MOTHER'' 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


"VE had a terrible shock to-day,” said 
a baby in blue. 
*We've had a loss, too," said the 
child in white. 
* Nurse isn't looking, let's sit down," said 
the baby in blue.. 
They put their dolls carefully on the seat, 
and then climbed up beside them. 
"What have you lost?" asked the baby 
in blue. 
“Just let me tell you from the beginning," 
said the child in white. 
* Same sad story, I expect," said the baby. 
“Change of fashion?" 

“Yes; isn't it dreadful? But just let me 
tell you,” the child in white repeated. 
“Go ahead,” said the baby. 
keep an eye on Nurse.” 

“When Father came 
down to breakfast,” said 
the child in white, “he 
was just in the ordinary 
bad temper. He banged 
about, swallowed his tea, 
and sighed over the 
paper.” 

“I know," said the 
baby; ''they all do it." 

* Well," said the child, 
"then Mother came in. 
‘Good Heavens!’ cried 
Father, ‘what on earth’s 
happened?’ ‘Nothing, 
: my dear,’ said Mother. 
* Where's your—your fig- 
ure?’ said Father. ‘Don’t 
be foolish,’ said Mother, 
'go on with your break- 
fast.’ ‘But,’ cried Father, 
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“ No decently dressed woman wears 
them any longer 


spluttering, ^where's your waist?’ ‘My dear,’ 
said Mother, trying to soothe him, 'they 
are out of fashion.’ ‘Out of fashion be 
bothered!’ said Father; ‘I married a woman 
—not a silk umbrella!" ” 

“I know," said the baby in blue. “My 
Father gets like that. He was like it this 
morning." 

“Ts your Mother altered, too?" asked the 
child in white. 

*] should just think so," said the baby. 
* She came down this morning in a soft mus- 
lin sheath, with her waist somewhere under 
her eyebrows, her hair all over the place, and 
her—well, her legs looked simply ridiculous." 

A baby in a perambulator near by woke 
up and looked carefully at a lady who was 
passing. 

* Doris," said the baby, 
screwing up his eyes, “do 
I see a tree or a para- 
sol walking along over 
there?" 

“You silly boy," said 
the child in white. “That 
is mother’s great friend, 
Mrs. Vandaleur. She’s the 
best dressed woman in 
London!” 

“I didn’t recognize her,” 
said the baby in the per- 
ambulator. “She looks 
very different.” 

“Of course she does,” 
said the child in white. 
“All well-dressed women 
do, regularly four times a 
year, when they change 
the fashions.” 
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€ “Oh!” said the baby, 
AW and went to sleep again. 

"Well then, what 
happened?" asked the 
baby in blue. 

*Father said," the 
child in white replied, 
“(Of course you can't 
possibly go out in that.’ 
‘Don’t be absurd, dear,’ 
said Mother, 'it's the 
new fashion.’ 'If that's 
the new fashion, said 
Father,‘ then I'llbe- —' 
| ‘Hush!’ said Mother; 


mote 


“Tt isn’t supposed to 
be taste, ... it's sup- 
posed to be fashion ” 


‘remember the children!’ " 
The baby in blue laughed. 
“(If you would allow me 

Xo finish my sentence,’ said 

Father," the child in white 

continued, “ʻI was about to 

say, I'll be—glad when it's 
over.’ ‘Now, what do you 
know about women’sclothes?’ 
said Mother. ‘For instance,’ 
said Father, ignoring the 
question, ‘where on earth are 
your petticoats?’ ‘My dear,’ ! 
said Mother, very firmly 

*no decently dressed woman 

wears them any longer.’ ‘ Nor 

any shorter either, said ' 

Father, in an irritating way. 'Yours is a 

very crude form of humor, said Mother, 

getting up from the table. ‘Yours is a very 
crude form of taste,’ said Father, also get- 
ting up. ‘It isn't supposed to be taste,’ 
said Mother, crying; ‘it’s supposed to be 


fashion.’ ‘I know they are very different,’ 
said Father. Then Mother went out of the 
room.” 


“You know what they are wearing in- 
stead?” said the baby in blue. 

“Yes,” said the child in white, “just like 
us. Absurd, isn’t it?” 

“My Father,” said the baby, “says it is 
women’s lack of individuality.” 

“So it is," said the child. “Like a lot of 
monkeys. Never mind what style of looks 
they have, whether théy are fat or thin, 
short or tall, they follow each other like a 
flock of sheep. So Father said at lunch.” 


“Whether they are fat or thin, 
short or tall, they follow each 
other like a flock of sheep” 
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“I miss Mother's petticoats,” said the 
baby. “She is so bony to lean against now!" 

A little boy came up and joined them. He 
was crying. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the baby in 
blue, in a soothing voice. “Don’t cry.” 

“T don't like my Mother any more," he 
sobbed. ''She and a lot of ladies are walking 
about in the gardens with only colored 
nightgowns on." 

“That’s the new fashion," said the child 
in white, knowingly. 

“I don't like it," he sobbed. 

* Nobody does," said the child. 

“Then why do they do it?" he sobbed 

again. 

* Well, you see," explained 
the baby in blue, “ladies are 
very funny. If somebody 
abroad who sells things we 
wear says to somebody else 
abroad, ‘How’s business?’ 
and they say, ‘Bad,’ then 
the first somebody and the 
second somebody think of 
the most expensive change 

they can make in the fashion, 
and then——" 

“Then,” said the child in 
white, “they give a lot of 
beautiful women dresses for 
nothing, and they walk about 
and tell all the women they 
meet that the new fashion 
is sloping shoulders, and 
no hips, and high waists, 
and small feet, and then 
they all run to their dress- 
makers and get altered." 
“And spend a 

lot of their hus- 
bands’ money,” 
said the baby 
sagely. 

“Father said 
this morning,’’ 
said the little 
boy, who had 
ceased to cry, 
“*Where’s that 
nice brown thing 
you had a week 
ago?’ And Moth- 
er said, ‘My dear, 
Im simply in 
rags —that wore 
out days ago.' 'I'd 
sooner see you in 
rags,’ said Father, 


“ I miss Mother's petticoats ” 
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‘than: in that indelicate bath- 
wrap. ‘Oh, you don’t under- 


stand!’ said Mother.” 

“You see,” said the baby in blue, 
“it’s one way people have of pre- 
tending to be richer than they are. 
If ladies’ fashions didn't change 
every year there would be no 
competition. Nowadays you need 
heaps and heaps of new clothes, 
or people would think you weren’t 
smart, and to be smart is far, far 
more than to have good taste, or 
to be beautiful, or witty, or good, 
or even rich.” i 

“Why doesn’t every lady wear 
what suits her best?” asked the 
little boy. 

The children threw up their 
hands in horror. 

“My dear little boy,” said the 
child in white, “that’s got noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. Peo- 


“ That indelicate 
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bath-wrap ” 
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“Oh, please, why?” 

“Well,” said the baby in 
blue, *I'll tell you a secret. No 
woman has the courage of her 
own opinions when it comes to 
dress. The straight-featured, class- 
ical women dare not dress to suit 
their particular form of beauty. 
Fashion says they’ve got to dress 
like Dresden shepherdesses. The 
pretty, fluffy women are terrified 
when a classical fashion comes 
in, but they do their best to look 
like Greek goddesses dressed in 
Paris. The big, rosy English- 
women never see their own 
absurdity when they dress like 
skinny ladies of the First Em- 

ire." 

The baby in the perambulator 
woke up again. 

“Oh, oh!" he cried. “Doris, 
look at that rol of newspa- 


ple who are smart don't wear what suits per that's been out in the rain, walking 


them; they wear what suits smarter peo- about!" 
“Hush! dear, hush!” said the child in. 


ple. Just as you are getting used to 

this new fashion it will 

Change." f 
“Will Mother change fec) 

again?" asked the little (tog 

boy, a. little tearfully. C f 
“Certainly she will Xd 

change," said the baby aoe A 

in blue. ''*Next spring ({ SAY \ 

we may all powder our SY: J 

hair, and be fat, and 2 We 


wear ten petticoats. You 
never know.” 

“And what happens if 
you can’t get fat?” asked 
the little boy. 


white, “that’s a lady." 
“What’s the difference 
between a woman and a 
lady?" said the baby. 
"A woman, my dear, 
dresses to please herself, 
and a lady dresses to 
please her dressmaker." 
“Look out!" said the 
baby in blue; ''here's 
Nurse coming back." 
“How she rustles!"' said 
the child in white. 
= “Doesn’t she!” said 
2  thebaby. "She's got all 


“Then yov're just old- SX lh Mother's silk petticoats 
fashioned and frumpy T ONE 1 * on.” 
until fat goes out of fash- Ü “Now, then, you chil- 
ion again." e dren," said the Nurse, 
“It seems rather hard," “Next spring we may all powder our hair, coming up to them, 
said the little boy. and be fat, and wear ten petticoats” “what are you chatter- 


“Women’s lives," said 


the child in white, “are very hard. They never 
know what shaped figure will come in next." fully. 


ing about?" 


“Dolls,” replied the little girls truth- 
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"THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR'S" 


WHY NATURE’S WAY IS BEST 


BY 


ALBERT JAY NOCK 


N the boundary line between the 
Canadian provinces of Alberta and 
,Saskatchewan lies the town of 
Lloydminster. Half of it is in 

Alberta and half in Saskatchewan. - The 
boundary line runs down the middle of the 
main street. There is the same taxable area 
on each side. Local improvements requiring 
revenue—paving, sidewalks, fire protection, 
etc.—are the same. No better situation 
could be made to order to give example of 
two tax systems side by side. 

Alberta, as we have seen, permits her 
cities, towns, and villages an unlimited free- 
dom of the taxing power. Saskatchewan 
does not. Her restraint is very slight, but 
she does not trust local experience and 
knowledge to the full as Alberta does. She 
prescribes a few subjects of taxation for her 
towns, and among them are real-estate im- 
provements, to be assessed at sixty per cent. 
of their value. 

Lloydminster, Saskatchewan, therefore, 
among other taxes, levies against improve- 
ments. Lloydminster, Alberta, on the other 
hand, taxes nothing that can move. She taxes 
only her land values. 

Hence everything that can move without 
sacrificing more than the advantage in taxa- 
tion comes to, moves over to the Alberta 
side. The Saskatchewan town was started 
two years before the other, and many con- 
siderable investments remain there for the 
present; but even the men who own the 
businesses on that side are building their 
residences in Alberta. Men like Mr. Bell, 
Mr. Cumming, and Mr. Scott, who conduct 
respectively the largest hotel, general store, 
and hardware business in Lloydminster, re- 
side on the Alberta side. New business lo- 
cates in Alberta, as a matter of course. Mr. 
Ashton, whose business is in Alberta, tells 
me that if his building and stock (now ex- 


empt) were on the other side of the street, 
it would make a difference of about $12,000 
in his assessment. I submit Lloydminster 
as a concrete showing of the effect of natural 
taxation upon prosperity. 


The Whence and Whither of Prosperity 


Well, you say, all this is rather to be ex- 
pected. Prosperity depends largely on in- 
dustry and industry depends on population. 
Population naturally gravitates toward free 
homes and untaxed labor, and these are the 
result of the land-value tax. We know this 
already. 

Yes, but here is a point that is sometimes 
overlooked. If population and industry fol- 
low the land-value tax, as they do, they 
must follow it somewhere away from some- 
where else. If population streams foward an 
economic situation that permits free indus- 
try and free homes, it must stream away 
from situations where these are not free. 

Lloydminster shows in miniature the 
tendency that is operating very powerfully 
just now between British Columbia and 
the neighboring States of Washington and 
Oregon; between Western Canada and the 
Fastern provinces as a whole; between cities 
like Calgary or Lethbridge and Edmonton or 
Vancouver; and, finally, between the province 
of Alberta and the rest of the Dominion. 

Mayor Gaynor had us all dipping into 
Epictetus a little last winter, so there can 
be no pedantry in recalling what Epictetus 
says about the advantage of the natural way 
of doing anything. If you once get hold ot 
that, you can defy competition from those who 
are doing it in an unnatural way. Alberta has 
gotten hold of the method of natural taxation, 
and communities that try to compete with her 
on any other basis are out of the running. 

Hence, sooner or later, she makes them 
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toe the mark.  Self-preservation finally 
forces them into line. Sometimes the day 
of reckoning comes far sooner than one 
would think. Even after all I saw of the 
land-value tax in British Columbia cities, I 
was amazed when only the other day Vic- 
toria, the old, staid, conservative capital 
city, which everyone says is more purely 
English than London, voted in the land- 
value.tax by a majority of eight to one. 

Why did she do it? Because she could 
not compete with the other cities in her own 
province unless she did. She could not 
stand competition with Vancouver, Prince 
Rupert, Nanaimo, any more than Lloyd- 
minster, Saskatchewan, can stand competi- 
tion with Lloydminster, Alberta. 

Put the question to yourself. Other things 
being equal, would you subject your indus- 
try to conditions in the State of Washington 
where taxation covers everything but fruit- 
trees and credits, where assessed valuations 
are so discriminatory and capricious as to 
demand a local rate of three to seven per cent., 
if you could exercise it in the comparative 
freedom and equity of British Columbia? 

Or, again, if you were in Canada, other 
things being equal or nearly so, why should 
you try to offset even the slight burden of pro- 
vincial taxation on your industry in a British 
Columbia city or rural municipality, if you 
could settlein Alberta and escape it altogether? 


How Washington Stands from Under 


More and more are people realizing this 
situation. Here is a significant fact: For 
one year past, Vancouver, the largest city 
of British Columbia, has wholly exempted 
real-estate improvements. I was told—in 
fact, it amounts to a general understanding— 
that during the last six months an average 
of five familics a week had moved from Seat- 
tle to Vancouver. I cannot vouch for this 
absolutely, for the figures are not official, 
but I am so far from doubting it that I only 
wonder there are not fifty. The Immigra- 
tion Office at Ottawa, however, does inform 
me Officially that nearly as many immigrants 
have left the State of Washington for Can- 
ada during the last year as during the three 
years preceding. The figures are as follows: 


TOOT vx. 3,829 
1908........ 7,517 
1909........ 9,366 
IQIO....... 17,734 


The doubling of immigration, at figures of 
that size, from one year to the next, is ccr- 
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tainly interesting. Washington and Oregon 
together have in four years, since 1906, sped 
43,979 Citizens into the larger liberty of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

And in the nature of things there is no 
earthly reason for it. Washington and Ore- 
gon, fairest of prospects, richest and loveliest 
of empires, holding every natural opportu- 
nity for all sorts and conditions of men—why 
should anyone, once having seen them, ever 
leave them? Only because they are blighted 
by monopoly, cursed by a feudalistic land 
policy, a most iniquitous tax system, and the 
spirit of speculation that springs from both. 

What a pity it is! 


Alberta's Lodestone 


But going back to the conditions that 
chiefly make for Alberta’s prosperity, we 
find that of the 329,409 who have emigrated 
from the United States to Canada in the 
past four years (and incidentally, that means 
also a minimum of $329,409,000 that went 
with them), 106,626, or approximately one 
third, settled in the province of Alberta. 
The tide of immigration to Alberta is swell- 
ing cach year. Now Alberta has some nat- 
ural advantages, it is true, but none that I 
know of over Saskatchewan, for instance, at 
the present stage of settlement. When popu- 
lation becomes more dense, Alberta may be 
found a little better off than her sister prov- 
ince, but even that is doubtful and certainly 
not to be considered at the present time. 
But the inexorable economic advantage is with 
the province of Alberta and will remain with 
her, operating powerfully against her com- 
petitors, until such time as they all fall into 
line. 

And that time cannot be far distant be- 
cause other communitics are already feeling 
the pressure. British Columbia is feeling the 
economic pressure of her own cities within 
and Alberta without, and her few antiquated 
provincial taxes, which are really only survi- 
vals, cannot last long. I believe it would 
be possible to-day for an experienced poli- 
tician to reorganize the Liberal party on a 
platform of land-value taxation, and carry 
the province; but whether so or not, the 
economic pressure and the education of 
public opinion, so powerful in Canada, will 
shortly bring about the reform, under no 
matter what political label. 

The case of Lloydminster speaks for Sas- 
katchewan. Some of her cities and towns 
are already demanding relief, and the Legis- 
lature is moving under spur. Motions for a 
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readjustment of the land tax on British Co- 
lumbia’s plan were before the present session, 
and other modes of taxation were discussed 
with a view to relieving the situation in the 
cities and towns. Winnipeg, the chief city of 
the province of Manitoba, has made im- 
portant exemptions of personal property 
(merchants! stocks) and reduced the tax on 
real-estate improvements. She contemplates 
a progressive reduction of these, much after , 
the manner of Vancouver. 

Even in the province of Ontario there is a 
powerful movement for the land-value tax. 
There has to be. Thousands each year are 
moving west out of the province of Ontario, 
and something must be done to restore com- 
petition on an equal footing. In fact, it seems 
to me that the province of Ontario will be 
the scene of the final battle between the old 
and the new theories of taxation. The re- 
lentless logic of events will force the land- 
value tax on Ontario, and even Sir James 
Whitney's prejudice might as well give way 
gracefully first as last. 


Necessity the Mother of Reform 


Really, as far as Canada is concerned, 
since natural taxation has been once estab- 
lished in the Northwest, the logic of events 
may quite well be trusted to take care of the 
outcome. The friends of natural taxation 
need only stand and wait. In taxation as 
elsewhere, the force of one practical example , 
amounts to more than all the academic. 
theorizing in the world. Before aviation was 
an accomplished fact, opinions might differ 
as to whether it was a practical possibility— 
in fact, they did differ. But now, the best 
way to prove that men can propel themselves 
through the air is to go out and watch them 
do it. As long as natural taxation was an 
academic question, there was room for argu- 
ment—even perhaps for the unintelligent 
person who said “Maybe it is all right in 
theory "—Aand the burden of proof lay on its 
friends. This time, however, is now past. 

Happily the friend of natural taxation is 
no longer on the defensive, no longer an ad- 
vocate or a propagandist. He has earned 
his release from that service. When his 
theory of taxation is impugned, he may now 
point without argument or explanation to 
the province of Alberta, to the cities, towns 
and villages of Western Canada that have 
applied the land-value tax. He may point 
out the economic effect upon less progres- 
sive communities—the evidence of it is writ 
large—and content himself with that. Nat- 
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ural taxation is no longer a matter of pure 
unapplied doctrine. It is a matter of fact— 
very hard fact—and one person’s interpreta- 
tion of matters of fact may be courteously 
assumed to be as good as another’s. 

One remembers, of course, the historic in- 
cident of the farmer who looked long at the 
elephant in the circus procession, and finally 
turned away in the assurance of impregnable 
doubt and said “Th’ ain’t no such thing!” 
But such cases are rare and perhaps negli- 
gible, although they do exist. 


Shadows of Coming Events 


With natural taxation once established in 
the province of Ontario, it is obvious that 
we would shortly see in our Eastern border 
States the interesting condition that now 
prevails in Washington and Oregon. With 
Toronto and Hamilton taxing nothing that 
can move, there would be an unending leakage 
of industry and population out of Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, that would compel atten- 
tion. If Windsor, Ontario, established the 
land-value tax she would eviscerate Detroit. 
Detroiters will enjoy a hearty laugh at this 
statement, and on that account I cheerfully 
make them a present of it. When I was in 
Seattle, twelve years ago, anyone who pre- 
dicted serious competition with Vancouver— 
especially upon such an unconsidered and 
apparently trivial basis as a tax policy— 
would have been roared down with Homeric 
laughter. At present, however, the case is 
somewhat different. This is the season of 
repentance, and he who laughs last laughs 
best—that is, if he is disposed to laugh at all. 

One more brief observation concerning the 
province of Alberta. Her conditions of la- 
bor are better than in any other part of 
the Dominion. Wages are the highest, the 
eight-hour day is the rule, and there is a 
compensation law that is without parallel. 
All that is necessary to be proved in order 
to fix the employer’s liability is that the 
workman was injured in service. No “‘fellow- 
servant” or "'contributory-negligence" fic- 
tion, and no constitutional bar of “taking 
private property without due process of 
law "—such as the New York Supreme Court 
recently placed in the way of an employer's 
liability act in this country. Ifit be satisfac- 
torily shown that the workman was injured 
while working in the course of his employ- 
ment, he can claim compensation. 

Now, how does all this come to pass? The 
result of unionism, strikes, the “arrogance of 
organized labor"? Not at all. It comes 
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to pass because in Alberta the land is always 
in competition for labor in a free market. 
No man will work for another for less money 
or under less favorable conditions than if 
he were working for himself. Very well, 
then—in Alberta he does not need to do so, 
for he always has the land to fall back on. 

Where there is natural taxation, the labor 
question regulates itself automatically—or 
rather it disappears, because then there is 
no more labor question. A man always 
has the option of working for himself. If 
the tax policy of the province of Alberta 
were extended over the whole Dominion, 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s Disputes Act, which 
has attracted such general admiration in 
this country, would be so much waste paper. 
Industrial slavery such as we see in our Hell- 
holes, as William Cobbett called our manu- 
facturing towns, is possible only in a country 
like ours where natural opportunities are 
usurped and withheld from the people. It 
is possible, indeed it exists, in every State of 
the Union. It is possible in the Canadian 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and per- 
haps barely possible in British Columbia; 
but it is absolutely impossible in the province 
of Alberta. 

In the province of Alberta, under the land- 
value tax, no man will hold more land than 
he can use; and thus the simple free com- 
petition with natural opportunity holds in- 
dustrial conditions at a normal level. 


The Long-Sought Answer 


So when we ask at times, as ask at times 
we must, why it is that in a country abundantly 
able to support a population indefinitely larger 
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than it has, there should be so many of us who 
are involuntarily and undeservedly so very 
poor—why there are such patent and enor- 
mous extremes of unearned wealth and in- 
voluntary poverty, with their attendant evils 
of idleness, degeneracy, crime, congestion, 
overstrain, and disease—why every ninth 
person in New York City’s population is ofi- 
cially reported as accepting some form of 
public charity—why the other day at day- 
break one hundred men stood in line outside 
a New York hospital on the chance of being 
chosen to part with a quart of blood for 
twenty-five dollars, for transfusion purposes, 
—we can find our answer in the economics of 
the province of Alberta. 

These economics are now launched before 
the people, however, and the education of 
public opinion, once begun, sometimes pro- 
ceeds very rapidly. I myself can remember 
hearing the conversation of kind, good, cul- 
tivated, humane people who conscientiously 
defended the institution of human slavery 
—now almost forgotten—and believed they 
were doing God service. Public opinion had 
simply not moved forward to the point where 
slavery was seen to be indefensible. No one 
defends slavery now, and one who speculated 
in human beings would be held in horror. 

As the tax policy of Alberta wins its way, 
as economic necessity forces it upon the con- 
sideration of the whole continent, it will en- 
lighten us upon the moral quality of land 
speculation. We will see that whoso specu- 
lates in land speculates in men’s lives as 
truly as the slaver did, for he is speculating 
in the prime necessity of their physical exist- 
ence, and also appropriating the fruits of 
their labor without compensation. 
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THE JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF ARISTIDE PUJOL 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
KIND MR. SMITH 


BY 
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RISTIDE PUJOL started life on his 
own account as a chasseur in a Nice 
café—one of those luckless children 
tightly encased in bottle-green cloth 

by means of brass buttons, who earn a sketchy 
livelihood by enduring with cherubic smiles 
the continuous maledictions of the establish- 
ment. There he soothed his hours of servi- 
tude by dreams of vast ambitions. He would 
become the manager of a great hotel—not 
a contemptible hostelry where commercial 
travelers and seedy Germans were indiffer- 
ently bedded, but one of those white palaces 
where milords (English) and millionaires 
(American) paid a thousand francs a night for 
a bedroom, and five louis for a glass of beer. 
Now in order to derive such profit from the 
Anglo-Saxon, a knowledge of English was 
indispensable. He resolved to learn the 
language. How he did so, except by sheer 
effrontery, taking linguistic toll of frequenters 
of the café, would be a mystery to anyone un- 
acquainted with Aristide. But to his friends 
his mastery of the English tongue in such 
circumstances is comprehensible. To Aris- 
tide the impossible was ever the one thing 
easy of attainment; the possible the one thing 
he never could achieve. That was the para- 
doxical nature of the man. Before his days 
of hunted-little-devildom were over he had 
acquired sufficient knowledge of English to 
carry him, a few years later, through various 
vicissitudes in England, until, fired by new 
social ambitions and self-educated in a hap- 
hazard way, he found himself appointed 
Professor of French in an Academy for Young 
Ladies. 

One of these days, when I can pin my 


dragon-fly friend down to a plain unvarnished 
autobiography, I may be able to trace some 
chronological sequence in the kaleidoscopic 
changes in his career. But hitherto, in his 
talks with me, he flits about from any one 
date to any other during a couple of decades, 
in a manner so confusing that for the present 
I abandon such an attempt. All I know 
about the date of the episode I am about to 
chronicle is that it occurred immediately after 
the termination of his engagement at the 
Academy just mentioned. Somehow, Aris- 
tide’s history is a category of terminations. 

If the head-mistress of the Academy had 
herself played dragon at his classes, all would 
have gone well. He would have made his 
pupils conjugate irregular verbs, rendered 
them adepts in the mysteries of the past par- 
ticiple and the subjunctive mood, and turned 
them out quite innocent of the idiomatic 
quaintnesses of the French tongue. But dis 
aliter visum. The gods always saw wrong- 
headedly otherwise in the case of Aristide. 
A weak-minded governess—and in a gov- 
erness, a sense of humor and of novelty is 
always a sign of a weak mind—played dragon 
during Aristide’s lessons. She appreciated 
his method which was colloquial. The col- 
loquial Aristide was jocular. His lessons, 
therefore, were a giggling joy from beginning 
to end. He imparted to his pupils delicious 
knowledge. “En avez-vous des-z-homards? 
Oh les sales bêtes, elles ont du toil aux paltes," 
which being translated is: “Have you any 
lobsters? Oh, the dirty animals, they have 
hair on their feet"—a catch phrase which, 
some years ago, added greatly to the gaiety 
of Paris, but in which I must confess to seeing 
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no gleam of wit—became the historic proper- 
ty of the school. He recited to them, till 
they were word perfect, a music-hall ditty of 
the early eighties—'' Sur le bi, sur le banc, sur 
le bi du bout du banc," and delighted them 
with dissertations on Madame Yvette Guil- 
bert's earlier repertoire. But for him they 
would have gone to their lives’ end without 
knowing that pognon meant money, rouspé- 
lance, assaulting the police, Zune, a five- 
franc piece, and bouffer, to take nourishment. 
He made (according to his own statement) 
French a living language. There was never 
a school in Great Britain, the colonies or 
America on which the Parisian accent was so 
electrically impressed. The retort “ Eh! ta 
soeur" was the purest Montmartre; also 
“fich’-moi la paix mon petit,” and “tu as un 
toupet, toi,” and the delectable locution, 
“allons étrangler un perroquet” (let us stran- 
gle a parrot), employed by Apaches when 
inviting each other to drink a glass of ab- 
sinthe, soon became current French in the 
school for invitations to surreptitious cocoa 
parties. 

The progress that Academy made ina real 
grip of the French language was miraculous; 
but the knowledge it gained in French gram- 
mar and syntax was deplorable. A certain 
mid-term examination—the paper being set 
by a neighboring vicar—produced awful 
results. The phrase “How do you do, dear?” 
which ought, by all the rules of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe, to be translated by “Comment 
vous portez-vous, ma chère?” was rendered by 
most of the senior scholars “ Ek, ma vieille, ca 
boulotte?” One innocent and anachronistic 
damsel writing on the execution of Charles I. 
declared that he “cracha dans le panier” in 
1649, thereby mystifying the good vicar, who 
was unaware that “to spit into the basket" 
is to be guillotined. "This wealth of vocabu- 
lary was discounted by abject poverty in 
other branches of the language. No one 
could give a list of the words in “al” that 
took “s” in the plural; no one knew anything 
at all about the defective verb “échoir,” and 
the orthography of the school would have dis- 
graced a kindergarten. The head-mistress 
suspected a lack of method in the teaching 
of Monsieur Pujol, and one day paid his 
class a surprise visit. 

The sight that met her eyes petrified her. 
The class, including the governess, bubbled 
and gurgled and shrieked with laughter. 
Monsieur Pujol, his bright eyes agleam with 
merriment and his arms moving in frantic 
gestures, danced about the platform. He was 
telling them a story—and when Aristide told 
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a story, he told it with the eloquence of his 
entire frame. He bent himself double and 
threw out his hands. 

* I] était saoul comme un porc!" he shouted. 

And then came the hush of death. The 
rest of the artless tale about the man as drunk 
as a pig was never told. The head-mis- 
tress, indignant majesty, strode up the room. 

“Monsieur Pujol, you have a strange way 
of giving French lessons." 

“I believe, madam,” said he, with a polite 
bow, “in interesting my pupils in their 
studies." 

* Pupils have to be taught, not interested," 
said the head-mistress. "Will you kindly 
put the class through some irregular verbs.” 

So for the remainder of the lesson, Aristide, 
under the freezing eyes of the head-mistress, 
put his sorrowful class through irregular 
verbs, of which his own knowledge was singu- 
larly inexact, and at the end received his 
dismissal. In vain he argued. Outraged 
Minerva was implacable. Go he must. 


We find him then, one miserable December 
evening, standing on the arrival platform of 
Euston station (the Academy was near 
Manchester) an unwonted statue of dubiety. 
At his feet lay his meager valise; in his hand 
was an enormous bouquet, a useful tribute of 
esteem from his disconsolate pupils; around 
him luggage-laden porters and passengers 
hurried; in front were drawn up the long line 
of cabs, their drivers! waterproofs glistening 
with wet; and in his pocket rattled the few 
paltry coins that, for Heaven knew how long, 
were to keep him from starvation. Should 
he commit the extravagance of taking a cab 
or should he go forth, valise in hand, into the 
pouring rain? He hesitated. 

* Sacré mille cochons! Quel chien de climat," 
he muttered. 

A smart footman, standing by, turned 
quickly and touched his hat. 

“Beg pardon, sir, I’m from Mr. Smith." 

“I'm glad to hear it, my friend," said 
Aristide. 

* You're the French gentleman from Man- 
chester ?" 

“Decidedly,” said Aristide. 

“Then, sir, Mr. Smith has sent the carriage 
for you.” i 

“That’s very kind of him,” said Aristide. 

The footman picked up the valise and 
darted down the platform. Aristide followed. 
The footman held invitingly open the door of 
a cosy brougham. Aristide paused for the 
fraction of a second. Who was this hospi- 
table Mr. Smith?" 
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“Bah!” said he to himself, “the best way 
oí finding out is to go and see." 

He entered the carriage, sank back luxuri- 
ously on the soft cushions, and inhaled the 
warm smell of leather. They started, and 
soon the pelting rain beat harmlessly against 
the windows. Aristide looked out at the 
streaming streets, and hugging himself com- 
fortably thanked Providence and Mr. Smith. 
But who was Mr. Smith? Tiens, thought he, 
there were two little Miss Smiths at the 
Academy; he had pitied them because they 
had freckles, chilblains and perpetual colds in 
their heads; possibly this was their kind papa. 
But after all, what did it matter whose papa 
he was? He was expecting him. He had 
sent the carriage for him. Evidently a well- 
bred and attentive person. And tiens! there 
was even a hot-water can on the floor of the 


brougham. “He thinks of everything, that 
man,” said Aristide. “I feel I am going to 
like him.” 


The carriage stopped at a house in Ham- 
stead standing, as far as he could see in the 
darkness, in its own grounds. The footman 
opened the door for him to alight, and 
escorted him up the front steps. A neat 
parlor maid received him in a comfortably 
furnished hall, and took his hat and great- 
coat and magnificent bouquet. 

“Mr. Smith hasn’t come back yet from the 
city, sir; but Miss Christabel is in the draw- 
ing-room." 

"Ah!" said Aristide. 
back my bouquet." 

The maid showed him into the drawing- 
room—a pretty girl of three and twenty rose 
from a fender seat, and advanced smilingly 
to meet him. 

“Good afternoon, Monsieur le Baron. I 
was wondering whether Thomas would spot 
you. I'm so glad he did. You see, neither 
father nor I could give him any description, 
for we had never seen you." 

This fitted in with his theory. But why 
Baron? After al why not? The English 
loved titles. 

"He seems to be an intelligent fellow, 
mademoiselle.” 

There was a span of silence. The girl 
looked at the bouquet, then at Aristide, who 
looked at the girl, then at the bouquet, and 
then at the girl again. 

“Mademoiselle,” said he, “will you deign 
to accept these poor flowers as a token of 
my respectful homage.” 

Miss Christabel took the flowers, and 
blushed prettily. She had dark hair and 
eyes and a fascinating, upturned, little 
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nose and the kindest little mouth in the 
world. 

“ An Englishman would not have thought of 
that," she said. 

Aristide smiled in his roguish way, and 
raised a deprecating hand. 

"Oh, yes, he would. But he would not 
have had—what you call the cheek to do it." 

Miss Christabel laughed merrily, invited 
him to a seat by the fire, and comforted him 
with tea and hot muffins. The frank charm 
of his English girl hostess captivated Aristide 
and drove from his mind the riddle of his 
adventure. Besides, think of the Arabian 
Nights! Enchantment of the change from his 
lonely and shabby bed-sitting room in the 
Rusholme Road to this fragrant palace with 
princess and all, to keep him company! He 
watched the firelight dancing through her 
hair, the dainty play of laughter over her face 
and decided that the brougham had trans- 
ported him to Bagdad instead of Hampstead. 

* You have the air of a veritable princess," 
said he. 

"I once met a princess—at a Charity 
Bazar—and she was a most matter-of-fact, 
businesslike person." 

“Bah!” said Aristide. “A princess of a 
Charity Bazar! I was talking of the princess 
in a fairy tale. They are the only real ones.” 

“Do you know,” said Miss Christabel, 
“that when men pay such compliments to 
English girls they are apt to get laughed at.” 

“Englishmen, yes," replied Aristide, “‘ be- 
cause they think over a compliment for a 
weck, so that by the time they pay it, it is 
addled, like a bad egg. But we of Provence 
pay tribute to beauty straight out of our 
hearts. Itistrue. Itissincere. And what 
comes out of the heart is not ridiculous." 

Again the girl colored and laughed. “I’ve 
always heard that a Frenchman makes love 
to every woman he meets." 

“Naturally,” said Aristide. “If they arc 
pretty. What else are pretty women for? 
Otherwise they might as well be hideous.” 

“Oh!” said the girl, to whom this Provençal 
point of view had not occurred. 

* So if I make love to you, it is but your 
due." 

“T wonder what my fiancé would say if he 
heard you?" 

“Your pu 

“My fiancé! There's his photograph on the 
table beside you. He is six foot one, and so 
jealous——" she laughed again. 

“The Turk!" cried Aristide, his swiftly 
conceived romance crumbling into dust. 
Then he brightened up. “But when this six 
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feet of muscle and egotism is absent, surely 
other poor devils can glean a smile? ” 

* You will observe that I'm not frowning," 
said Miss Christabel. “But you must not 
call my fiancé a Turk, for he's a very charm- 
ing fellow whom I hope you'll like very much.” 

Aristide sighed: “And the name of this 
thrice blessed mortal?" . 

Miss Christabel told his name—one Harry 
Ralston—and not only his name, but, such 
was the peculiar, childlike charm of Aristide 
Pujol, also many other things about him. He 
was the Honorable Harry Ralston, the heir to 
a great brewery peerage and very wealthy. 
He was a Member of Parliament, and but for 
parliamentary duties would have dined there 
that evening; but he was to come in later, as 
soon as he could leave the House. He also 
had a house in Hampshire full of the most 
beautiful works of art. It was through their 
common hobby that her father and Harry 
first had made acquaintance. 

“Were supposed to have a very fine col- 
lection here," she said, with a motion of her 
hand. 

Aristide looked around the walls, and saw 
them hung with pictures in gold frames. In 
those days he had not acquired an extensive 
culture. Besides, who having before him the 
firelight gleaming through Miss Christabel's 
hair could waste his time over painted can- 
vas? She noted his cursory glance. 

“T thought you were a connoisseur," she 
said. 

“Tam,” said Aristide, his bright eyes fixed 
on her in frank admiration. 

She blushed again; but this time she rose. 

“T must go and dress for dinner. Perhaps 
you would like to be shown your room." 

He hung his head on one side. “Have I 
been too bold, mademoiselle? ” 

“I don't know,” she said. * You sce, I've 
never met a Frenchman before." 

“Then a world of undreamed-of homage is 
at your feet,” said he. 

A servant ushered him up broad carpeted 
staircases into a bedroom such as he had 
never seen in his life before. It was all cur- 
tains and hangings and rugs and soft couches 
and satin quilts and dainty writing tables and 
subdued lights and a great fire glowed red 
and cheerful, and before it hung a clean shirt. 
His poor little toilet apparatus was laid out 
on the dressing table and (with a tact which 
he did not appreciate, for he had, sad to tell, 
no dress suit) the servant had spread his 
precious frock coat and spare pair of trousers 
on the bed. On the pillow lay his night shirt 
neatly folded. 
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“Evidently,” said Aristide, impressed by 
these preparations, "it is expected that I 
wash myself now and change my clothes, and 
that I sleep here for the night. And for all 
that the ravishing Miss Christabel is engaged 
to her honorable Harry, this is none the less a 
Corner of paradise." 

So Aristide attired himself in his best, which 
included a white tie and a pair of nearly new 
brown boots—a long task, as he found that 
his valise had been spirited away and its con- 
tents, including the white tie of ceremony (he 
had but one), hidden in unexpected drawers 
and wardrobes—and eventually went down- 
stairs into the drawing-room. There he 
found Miss Christabel and, warming himself 
on the hearth rug, a bald-headed, beefy-faced 
Briton with little pigs' eyes and a hearty 
manner, attired in a dinner suit. 

* My dear fellow," said this personage, with 
outstretched hand, “I’m delighted to have 
you here. I've heard so much about you; 
and my little girl has been singing your 
praises." 

* Mademoiselle is too kind," said Aristide. 

* You must take us as you find us," said 
Mr. Smith. '* We're just ordinary folk, but 
I can give you a good bottle of wine and a 
good cigar—it's only in England, you know, 
that you can get champagne fit to drink, and 
cigars fit to smoke—and I can give you a 
glimpse of a modest English home. I believe 
you haven't a word for it in French." 

* Ma foi, no," said Aristide, who had once 
or twice before heard this lunatic charge 
brought against his country. “In France 
the men all live in cafés, the children are all 
put out to nurse, and the women, saving the 
respect of mademoiselle, well,—the less said 
about them the better." 

* England is the only place, isn't it?" Mr. 
Smith declared heartily. “I don't say that 
Paris hasn’t its points. But after all—the 
Moulin Rouge and the Folies Bergéres, and 
that sort of thing soon pall, you know, soon 

all." 
` “Yet Paris has its serious side,” argued 
Aristide. “There is always the Tomb of 
Napoleon.” 

“Papa will never take me to Paris,” sighed 
the girl. 

“You shall go there on your honeymoon,” 
said Mr. Smith. 

Dinner was announced. Aristide gave his 
arm to Miss Christabel, and proud not only 
of his partner, but also of his frock coat, white 
tie and shiny brown boots, strutted into the 
dining room. The host sat at the end of the 
beautifully set table, his daughteron his right, 
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Aristide on his left. 'The meal began gaily. 
The kind Mr. Smith was in the best of 
humors. 

“And how is our dear old friend, Jules 
Dancourt?" he asked. 

“Tiens,” said Aristide to himself, “we have 
a dear friend Jules Dancourt. Wonderfully 
well,” he replied at a venture, “but he suffers 
terribly at times from the gout." 

“So do I, confound it!” said Mr. Smith, 
drinking sherry. 

* You and the good Jules were always sym- 
pathetic,” said Aristide. ‘Ah! he has spoken 
to me so often about you, the tears in his 
eyes." 

“Men cry, my dear, in France," Mr. 
Smith explained. “They also kiss each 
other." 

“Ah, mais c'est un beau pays, mademoiselle!” 
cried Aristide, and he began to talk of France 
and to draw pictures of his country which set 
the girl’s eyes dancing. After that he told 
some of the funny little stories which had 
brought him disaster at the Academy. Mr. 
Smith with jovial magnanimity declared that 
he was the first Frenchman he had ever met 
with a sense of humor. 

“But I thought, Baron,” said he, “that you 
lived all your life shut up in that old chateau 
of yours.” 

“Tiens!” thought Aristide. “I am still a 
Baron and I have an old chateau.” 

“Tell jus about the chateau. Has it a 
fosse and a drawbridge, and a Gothic chapel?” 
asked Miss Christabel. 

“Which one do you mean?” inquired 
Aristide airily. “For I have two.” 

When relating to me this Arabian Nights’ 
adventure, he plumed himself greatly on his 
astuteness. 

His host’s eye quivered in a wink. “The 
one in Languedoc,” said he. 

Languedoc! Almost Pujol’s own country! 
With entire lack of morality but with a pic- 
turesque imagination Aristide plunged into a 
description of that non-existent baronial hall. 
Fosse, drawbridge, Gothic chapel were but 
insignificant features. It had tourelles, em- 
blazoned gateways, bastions, donjons, boule- 
vards; it had innumerable rooms; in the salle 
des chevaliers two hundred men-at-arms had 
his ancestors fed at a sitting. There was the 
room in which Francois Premier had slept, 
and one in which Joan of Arc had almost been 
assassinated. What the name of himself or 
of his ancestors was supposed to be, Aristide 
had no ghost of an idea. But ashe proceeded 
with the erection of his airy palace, he grad- 
ually began to believe in it. He invested the 


place with a living atmosphere; conjured up 
a staff of family retainers, notably one Marie- 
Joseph Loufoque the wizened old major- 
domo, with his long white whiskers and blue 
and silver livery. There were also Madeline 
Mioulles, the cook, and Bernadet, the groom, 
and La Petite Fripette, the goose-girl. . 

Ah! they should see La Petite Fripette! And 
he kept dogs, and horses, and cows, and ducks 
and hens—and there was a great pond whence 
frogs were drawn to be fed for the consump- 
tion of the household. 

Miss Christabel shivered. 
like to eat frogs.” 

“They also eat snails,” said her father. 

“I have a snail farm,” said Aristide. “You 
never saw such interesting little animals. 
They are so intelligent. If you’re kind to 
them, they come and eat out of your hand.” 

* You've forgotten the pictures,” said Mr. 
Smith. 

“Ah! The pictures!" cried Aristide, with 
a wide sweep of his arm, “galleries full of 
them. Raphael, Michael Angelo, Wiertz, 
Reynolds . . . 

He paused not in order to produce the 
effect of a dramatic aposiopesis, but because 
he could not for the moment remember other 
names of painters. 

“It is a truly historical chateau,” said he. 

“I should love to see it," said the girl. 

Aristide threw out his arms wide across the 
table. “It is yours, mademoiselle, for your 
honeymoon,” said he. 

Dinner came to anend. Miss Christabel 
left the gentlemen to their wine, an excellent 
port whose English qualities were vaunted by 
the host. Aristide, full of food and drink 
and the mellow glories of the castle in Lan- 
guedoc, and smoking an enormous cigar felt 
at ease with all the world. He knew he 
should like the kind Mr. Smith, hospitable 
though somewhat insular man. He could 
stay with him for a week—or a month—why 
not a year? 

After coffee and liqueurs had been served, 
Mr. Smith rose and switched on a powerful 
electric light at the end of the large room, 
showing a picture on an easel, covered by a 
curtain. He beckoned to Aristide to join 
him and, drawing the curtain, disclosed the 
picture. 

“There!” said he; “isn’t it a stunner?” 

It was a picture all gray skies, and gray 
water, and gray feathery trees, and a little 
man in the foreground wore a red cap. 

“It is beautiful, but indeed it is magnifi- 
cent!” cried Aristide, always impressionable 
to things of beauty. 


“T should not 
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* Genuine Corot, isn't it?" 

* Without doubt," said Aristide. 

His host poked him in the ribs. “I thought 
Id astonish you. You wouldn't believe 
Gottschalk could have done it. There it is— 
as large as life, and twice as natural. If you 
or anyone else can tell it from a genuine Corot 
I'l eat my hat. And all for eight pounds." 

Aristide looked at the beefy face, and 
caught a look of cunning in the little pigs’ 
cyes. 

* Now are you satisfied?" he asked. 

* More than satisfied," said Aristide, though 
what he was to be satisfied about passed, for 
the moment, his comprehension. 

“Tf it was a copy of an existing picture, you 
know—one might have understood it—that of 
course would be dangerous—but for a man to 
go and get bits out of various Corots and stick 
them together like this is miraculous. If it 
hadn’t been for a matter of business principle, 
I'd have given the fellow eight guineas in- 
stead of pounds—hanged if I wouldn’t! He 
deserves it.” 

“He does, indeed,” said Aristide Pujol. 

“And now that you've seen it with your 
own eyes, what do you think you might ask 
me for it. I suggested something between 
two and three thousand—shall we say three? 
You're the owner, you know." Again the 
process of rib-digging: “Came out of that 
historic château of yours. My eye! you're a 
holy terror when you begin to talk. You 
almost persuaded me it was real.” 

"Tiens!" said Aristide to himself. “I 
don't seem to have a cháteau after all." 

“Certainly three thousand,” said he with a 
grave face. 

“That young man thinks he knows a lot, 
but he doesn't," said Mr. Smith. 

* Ah!" said Aristide with singular lacon- 
icism. 

“Not a blooming thing," continued his 
host. “But he'll pay three thousand, which 
is the principal, isn't it? He's partner in the 
show, you know, Ralston, Wiggins & Wix's 
Brewery”—Aristide pricked up his ears— 
*and when his doddering old father dies, 
he'll be Lord Ranelagh and come into a 
million or so." 

“ Has he seen the picture?” asked Aristide. 

“Oh yes. Regards it as a masterpiece. 
Didn't Brauneberger tell you of the Lancret 
we planted on the American?" Mr. Smith 
rubbed hearty hands at the memory of the 
iniquity. "Same old game. Always easy. 
I have nothing to do with the bargaining or 
the sale. Just an old friend of the ruined 
French nobleman with the historic cháteau 
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and family treasures. He comes along and 
fixes the price. I told our friend Harry——" 

“Good,” thought Aristide. “This is the 
same Honorable Harry, M. P., who is en- 
gaged to the ravishing Miss Christabel.” 

“I told him," said Mr. Smith, “that it 
might come to three or four thousand. He 
jibbed a bit—so when I wrote to you, I said 
two or three. But you might try him with 
three to begin with." 

Aristide went back to the table and poured 
himself out a fresh glass of his kind host's 
1865 brandy and drank it off. 

“ Exquisite, my dear fellow,” said he. “I’ve 
none finer in my historic cháteau." 

"Don't suppose you have," grinned the 
host, joining him. He slapped him on the 
back. "Well," said he, with a shifty look in 
his little pigs’ eyes, “let us talk business. 
What do you think would be your fair com- 
mission? You see all the trouble and inven- 
tion have been mine. What do you say to 
four hundred pounds?" 

* Five," said Aristide, promptly. 

Asudden gleam cameinto thelittle pigs’ eyes. 

“Done!” said Mr. Smith, who had im- 
agined that the other would demand a thou- 
sand and was prepared to pay eight hundred. 
* Done!" said he again. 

They shook hands to seal the bargain and 
drank another glass of old brandy. At that 
moment a servant, entering, took the host 
aside. 

“ Please excuse me a moment,” said he, and 
went with the servant out of the room. 

Aristide left alone, lighted another of his 
kind host's fat cigars and threw himself into 
a great leathern armchair by the fire, and 
surrendered himself deliciously to the sooth- 
ing charm of the moment. Now and then 
he laughed, finding a certain comicality in his 
position. And what a charming father-in- 
law, this kind Mr. Smith! 

His cheerful reflections were soon disturbed 
by the sudden irruption of his host and a 
grizzled, elderly, foxy-faced: gentleman with 
a white mustache, wearing the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor in the buttonhole of his 
overcoat. 

“Here you!” cried the kind Mr. Smith 
striding up to Aristide, with a very red face. 
“Will you have the kindness to tell me who 
the devil you are?” 

Aristide rose and, putting his hands be- 
hind the tails of his frock coat, stood smiling 
radiantly on the hearth rug. A wit much 
less alert than my irresponsible friend’s would 
have instantly appreciated the fact that the 
real Simon Pure had arrived on the scene. 
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“I, my dear friend," said he, "am the 
Baron de Je ne Sais Plus." 

* You're a damned impostor," spluttered 
Mr. Smith. 

* And this gentleman here to whom I have 
not had the pleasure of being introduced?” 
asked Aristide, blandly. 

“I am Monsieur Poiron, Monsieur, the 
agent of, Messrs. Brauneberger & Com- 
pagnie, Art dealers of the Rue Notre Dame 
des Petits Champs of Paris," said the new- 
comer with an air of defiance. 

“Ah, I thought you were the baron," said 
Aristide. 

""There's no blooming baron at all about 
it!” screamed Mr. Smith. “Are you Poiron, 
or is he?" i 

“I would not have a name like Poiron for 
anything in the world,” said Aristide. “My 
name is Aristide Pujol, soldier of fortune, at 
your service.” 

“How the blazes did you get here?” 

“Your servant asked me if I was a French 
gentleman from Manchester. I was. He said 
that Mr. Smith had sent his carriage for me. 
I thought it hospitable of the kind Mr. Smith. 
I entered the carriage—et voila!” 

“Then clear out of here this very minute," 
said Mr. Smith, reaching forward his hand 
to the bell-push. ` 

Aristide checked his impulsive action. 

“Pardon me, dear host,” said he. “It is 
raining dogs and cats outside. I am very 
comfortable in your luxurious home. J'y 
suis, j'y reste.” 

“Pm shot if you do,” said the kind Mr. 
Smith, his face growing redder and uglier. 
* Now will you go out, or will you be thrown 
out?" 

Aristide, who had no desire whatever to be 
ejected from this snug nest into the welter of 
the wet and friendless world, puffed at his 
cigar and looked at his host with the irresisti- 
ble drollery of his eyes. 

“You forget, mon cher ami," said he, “that 
neither the beautiful Miss Christabel nor her 
affianced, the Honorable Harry, M. P., would 
care to know that the talented Gottschalk 
got only eight pounds, not even guineas, for 
painting that three thousand pound picture." 

* So it's blackmail, eh?" 

“Precisely,” said Aristide, “and I don't 
blush at it." 

“You infernal little blackguard!” 

“T seem to be in congenial company,” said 
Aristide. “I don't think our friend Monsieur 
Poiron has more scruples than he has right to 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor which he 
is wearing.” 
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“How much will you take to go out? I 
have a cheque-book handy.” 

Mr. Smith moved a few steps from the 
hearth rug. Aristide sat down in the arm- 
chair. An engaging, fantastic impudence 
was one of the charms of Aristide Pujol. 

“TIl take five hundred pounds," said he, 
“to stay in." 

“Stay in?" Mr. Smith grew apoplectic. 

“Yes,” said Aristide. “You can't do 
without me. Your daughter and your serv- 
ants know me as Monsieur le Baron—by the 
way, what is my name? And where is my 
historic cháteau in Languedoc? " 

* Mireilles,” said Monsieur Poiron, who 
was sitting grim and taciturn on one of the 
dining-room chairs. “And the place is the 
same, near Montpellier." 

“T like to meet an intelligent man," said 
Aristide. 

“T should like to wring your infernal neck,” 
said the kind Mr. Smith. “But, by George, 
if we do let you in you'll have to sign me a 
receipt implicating yourself up to the hilt. 
I'm not going to be put into the cart by you, 
you can bet your life." 

“Anything you like," said Aristide, “so 
long as we all swing together." 


Now when Aristide Pujol arrived at this 
point in his narrative, I, his chronicler, who 
am nothing if not an eminently respectable, 
law-abiding Briton, took him warmly to task 
for his sheer absence of moral sense. His 
eves, as they somctimes did, assumed a 
luminous pathos. 

“My dear friend," said he. “Have you 
ever faced the world in a foreign country in . 
December with no character and fifteen 
pounds five and threepence in your pocket? 
Five hundred pounds was a fortune. It is 
one now. And to be gained just by lending 
oneself to a good farce, which didn't hurt 
anybody. You and your British morals! 
Bah!” said he, with a fine flourish. 


Aristide, after much parleying, was finally 
admitted into the nefarious brotherhood. He 
was to retain his rank as the Baron de Mireil- 
les, and play the part of the pecuniarily in- 
convenienced nobleman forced to sell some of 
his rare collection. Mr. Smith had heard of 
the Corot through their dear old common 
friend, Jules Dancourt of Rheims, had men- 
tioned it alluringly to the Honorable Harry, 
had arranged for the Baron who was visiting 
England to bring it over and despatch it to 
Mr. Smith’s house, and on his return from 
Manchester to pay a visit to Mr. Smith, so 


“Mademoiselle,” said he, “ will you deign to accept these poor flowers as a 
token of my respectful homage ? ” 
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that he could meet the Honorable Harry in 
person. In whatever transaction ensued, Mr 
Smith, as far as his prospective son-in-law was 
concerned, was to be the purely disinterested 
friend. It was Aristide's wit which invented 
a part for the supplanted Monsieur Poiron. 
He should be the eminent Parisian expert 
who, chancing to be in London, had been 
telephoned for by the kind Mr. Smith. 

“Tt would not be wise for Monsieur Poi- 
ron," said Aristide, chuckling inwardly with 
Puckish glee, “to stay here for the night— 
or for two or three days—or a week — like 
myself. He must go back to his hotel when 
the business is concluded." 

“Mais, pardon!" cried Monsieur Poiron, 
who had been formally invited, and had 
arrived late solely because he had missed his 
train at Manchester, and come on by the 
next one. ‘‘I cannot go out into the wet, and 
I have no hotel to go to.” 

Aristide appealed to his host. ‘But he is 
unreasonable, cher ami. He must play his 
róle. Monsieur Poiron has been telephoned 
for. He can’t possibly stay here. Surely 
five hundred pounds is worth one little night 
of discomfort? " 

* Five hundred pounds!" exclaimed Mon- 
sieur Poiron. “Quw’est-ce que vous chantez là? 
I want more than five hundred pounds." 

“Then you're jolly well not going to get 
it," cried Mr. Smith, ina rage. "And as for 
you"—he turned on Aristide— "I'll wring 
your infernal neck yet." 

“Calm yourself, calm yourself!” smiled 
Aristide, who was enjoying himself hugely. 

At this moment the door opened and Miss 
Christabel appeared. On seeing the deco- 
rated stranger she stared with a little “Oh!” 
of surprise. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

Mr. Smith’s angry face wreathed itself in 
smiles. 

“This, my darling, is Monsieur Poiron, the 
eminent Paris expert who has been good 
enough to come and give us his opinion on the 
picture.” 

Monsicur Poiron bowed. Aristide advanced. 

“Mademoiselle, your appearance is like a 
mirage in a desert.” 

She smiled indulgently and turned to her 
father. “I've been wondering what had be- 
come of you. Harry has been here for the 
last half hour.” 

“ Bring him in, dear child, bring him in!” 
said Mr. Smith, with all the heartiness of 
the fine old English gentleman. 

'The girl flickered out of the room like a 
sunbeam (the phrase is Aristide's), and the 
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three precious rascals put their heads together 
in a hurried and earnest colloquy. Presently 
Miss Christabel returned, and with her came 
the Honorable Harry Ralston, a tall, sol- 
dierly fellow, with close-cropped, fair curly 
hair and a fair mustache, and írank blue 
eyes that, even in Parliament, had seen no 
harm in his fellow creatures. Aristide’s 
magical vision caught him wincing ever so 
little at Mr. Smith's effusive greeting and 
overdone introductions. He shook Aristide 
warmly by the hand. 

“You have a beauty there, Baron, a per- 
fect beauty," said he, with the insane in- 
genuousness of youth. "I wonder how you 
can manage to part with it." 

“Ma foi,” said Aristide, “I have so many 
at the Cháteau de Mireilles. When one begins 
to collect, you know—and when one's grand- 
father and father have had also the divine 
mania——” 

“You were saying, Monsieur le Baron,” 
said Poiron, “that your respected grand- 
father bought this direct from Corot him- 
self." 

“A commission," 


said Aristide. “My 


. grandfather was a patron of Corot.” 


* Do you like it, dear?" asked the Honor- 
able Harry. 

“Oh yes!" replied the girl fervently. “It 
is beautiful. I feel like Harry about it"— 
she turned to Aristide—“ how can you part 
with it? Were you really in earnest when 
you said you would like me to come and see 
your collection?” 

“For me," said Aristide, “it would be a 
visit of enchantment." 

“You must take me then,” she whispered 
to Harry. ‘The baron has been telling us 
about his lovely old cháteau." 

* Will you come, monsicur? " asked Aristide. 

* Since I'm going to rob you of your pic- 
ture," said the young man, with smiling 
courtesy, "the lcast I can do is to pay you 
a visit of apology.” 

Aristide took Miss Christabel, now more 
bewitching than ever with the glow of young 
love in her eyes and a flush on her cheek, a 
step or two aside and whispered: 

“But he is charming, your fiancé! He al- 
most deserves his good fortune." 

“Why almost?” she laughed shyly. 

“Tt is not a man, but a demigod that would 
deserve you, mademoiselle.” 

Monsieur Poiron's harsh voice broke out. 

“You see, it is painted in the beginning of 
Corot's later manner—it is 1864—there is 
the mystery which, when he was quite an old 
man, became a trick. If you were to put it 
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He watched the firelight dancing through her hair, the dainty play of laughter over her face and 
decided that the brougham had transported him to Bagdad instead of Hampstead 
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up to auction at Christie's it would fetch, I 
am sure, five thousand pounds." 

“That’s more than I can afford to give;" 
said the young man with a laugh. “Mr. 
Smith mentioned something between three 
and four thousand pounds. I don't think I 
can go above three." 

“I have nothing to do with it, my dear 
boy, nothing whatever," said Mr. Smith, 
rubbing his hands. “You wanted a Corot. I 
said I thought I could put you on to one. 
It's for the Baron here to mention his price." 

“Well, Baron," said the young man 
cheerfully. “What’s your idea?" 

Aristide came forward and resumed his 
place at the end of the table. The picture 
was in front of him beneath the strong elec- 
tric light; on his left stood Mr. Smith and 
Poiron, on his right Miss Christabel and the 
Honorable Harry. 

“TII not take three thousand pounds for 
it," said Aristide. "A picture like that! 
Non, jamais!" 

“I assure you it would be a fair price," said 
: Monsieur Poiron. 

“You mentioned that figure yourself, only 
just now," said Mr. Smith, with an ugly 
glitter in his little pigs' eyes. 

“I presume, gentlemen," said Aristide, 
* that this picture is my own property." He 
turned engagingly to his host. “Is it not, 
cher ami?" 

* Of course it is. Who said it wasn't ?" 

* And you, Monsieur Poiron, acknowledge 
formally that it is mine ?”’ he asked, in French. 

* Sans aucun doute." 

“Eh bien," said Aristide, throwing open 
his arms and gazing round sweetly. “I have 
changed my mind. I do not sell the picture 
at all." 

"Not sell it? What the—what do you 
mean?" asked Mr. Smith, striving to mellow 
the gathering thunder on his brow. 

“I do not sell," said Aristide. “Listen, 
my dear friends!" He was in the seventh 
heaven of happiness—the principal man, the 
star, taking the center of the stage. “I have 
an announcement to make to you. I have 
fallen desperately in love with mademoiselle.” 

There was a general gasp. Mr. Smith 
looked at him, red faced and open mouthed. 
Miss Christabel blushed furiously and emitted 
a sound half between a laugh and a scream. 
Harry Ralston’s eyes flashed. 

“My dear sir—" he began. 

“Pardon,” said Aristide, disarming him 
with the merry splendor of his glance, “I do 
not wish to take mademoiselle from you. 
My love is hopeless! But it will feed me to 
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my dying day. In return for the joy of this 
hopeless passion, I will not sell you the pic- 
ture—I give it you as a wedding present." 

He stood, with the air of a hero, both arms 
extended toward the amazed pair of lovers. 

“I give it you,” said he. “It is mine. I 
have no wish but for your happiness. In my 
chateau there are a hundred others.” 

“This is madness!” said Mr. Smith, burst- 
ing with suppressed indignation. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Mr. Harry Ralston, 
“it is unheard-of generosity on your part; but 
we can't accept it." 

“Then,” said Aristide, advancing dramat- 
ically to the picture. ^I take it under my 
arm—lI put it in a hansom cab, and I go with 
it back to Languedoc." 

Mr. Smith caught him by the wrist and 
dragged him out of the room. 

* You little brute, do you want your neck 
broken?" 

* Do you want the marriage of your daugh- 
ter with the rich and Honorable Harry 
broken?" asked Aristide. 

* Oh, damn!" cried Mr. Smith, stamping 
about helplessly and half weeping. ‘Oh, 
damn! Oh, damn! Oh, damn!” 

Aristide entered the dining room and 
beamed on the company. 

“The kind Mr. Smith has consented. 
Monsieur Honorable Harry and Miss Christa- 
bel, there is your Corot. And now may I be 
permitted?” He rang the bell. A servant 
appeared. 

“Some champagne to drink to the health 
of the fiancés,” he cried. “Lots of cham- 


pagne. 
Mr. Smith looked at him almost admiringly. 
“By Jove!” he muttered. “You kave got 
a nerve.” 


* Voilà," said Aristide, when he had fin- 
ished the story. 

“And did they really accept the Corot?” 
I asked. 

“Of course. It is hanging now in the big 
house in Hampshire. I stayed with the kind 
Mr. Smith for six weeks,” he added, doubling 
himself up in his chair and hugging himself 
with mirth, “and we became very good 
friends. And I was at the wedding.” 

* And what about their honeymoon visit to 
Languedoc?” 

“Alas!” said Aristide. “The morning be- 
fore the wedding I had a telegram—it was 
from my old father at Aigues-Mortes—to tell 
me that the historic Cháteau de Mireilles 
with my priceless collection of pictures had 
been burned to the ground." 
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important interest in the Ford- 

Johnson Company, of Cincinnati, a 
great corporation which practically controls 
the whole furniture industry in our prisons. 
Indeed, until within about one year, he was 
president of it. 

Yet so great is the secrecy hedging the 
prison contract system that during all the 

*years in which Cox has been in the limelight 
of Ohio politics, it has never become known 
that he was also a prison contractor. 

The Ford-Johnson Company is engaged (to 
quote its incorporation papers) in “ manu- 
facturing. buying, selling and dealing in chairs, 
chair frames, settees, furniture, lumber and 
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political boss, has long had an 
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other kindred substances.” In the furniture 
trade it is known as the chair trust. Much of 
its wealth and prestige comes from its asso- 
ciation with the two most powerful banks in 
Cincinnati. Its recent president (George B. 
Cox) and vice president (C. H. Davis) are pres- 
idents, respectively, of the Cincinnati Trust 
Company and the Second National Bank. 

For many years this company, either in its 
own name or that of one of its many sub- 
sidiaries, has controlled the labor of convicts 
in several prisons, from Connecticut to Ken- 
tucky. This number has varied, of course, 
with the fluctuations of the convict market, 
but in the last five or six years the following 
prisons have answered the roll call: 

1. Indiana State Prison, at Michigan City, 
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Ind. Here the corporation has, under its 
own name, some 200 men at 65 cents a 
day, the State of Indiana furnishing for 
this sum factory buildings rent free and tax 
free, guards and keepers and the labor of 
skilled men. 

Here, also, the company has another hun- 
dred men at 75 cents a day, but this contract 
is held under the nàme of the United States 
Rattan Company; the change of name be- 
ing necessary to meet that feature of the 
Indiana law which limits the number of 
prisoners hired out to any one contractor 
to 200. 

2. Kentucky State Penitentiary, at Frank- 
fort. Here a subsidiary, the New England 
Chair Company, has 250 men at about 75 
cents a day. Until recently (December, 1910) 
another subsidiary, the Kentucky Furniture 
Company, had over 100 men here at 35 cents 
a day; but as these were only “seconds,” i. e. 
cripples and weaklings, the contract proved 
unprofitable and was canceled in favor of the 
present one. ("Unprofitable" has a certain 
technical meaning when applied to prison 
labor, denoting merely a failure to pay the 
usual lucrative dividends in this field of 
enterprise.) ; 

One of the directors of the Kentucky Furni- 
ture Company was Graham Vreeland, man- 
aging editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
A brother of his is also chaplain of the 
penitentiary. 

3. The Kentucky Houses of Reform, at 
Greendale. Here the company has some 200 
boys between fourteen and fifteen years of 
age, at three cents an hour. 
contains some peculiar features which will be 
described more fully later. 

4. In the House of Correction, or Bridewell, 
at Chicago, another subsidiary, the Western 
Chair Company, has some 100 men at about 
40 cents a day, with factory buildings, store- 
rooms, heat, light and power free. Until last 
year, and for many years previous, the rate 
was 25 cents a day. 

5. The Milwaukee House of Correction 
operates ostensibly under the public account 
system; that is, it manufactures goods on its 
own account, like any private factory, and 
disposes of the finished product to the highest 
bidder. But during the last five years (so far 
as I know; it may be, in fact, during the last 
ten years) the Ford-Johnson Company, either 
in its own name or in the name of one of its 
subsidiaries—the Western Chair Company or 
the Carson Manufacturing Company—has 
managed to secure the entire output! The 
price paid, as I figure from the totals kindly 
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provided me by thesuperintendent, Mr. Mom- 
sen, is about 15 cents a day for the labor of 
each of the 265 men who have been employed 
in chair-making at the prison for the last five 
years. 

This makes it rather clear that the differ- 
ence between the highly praised public ac- 
count system and the highly condemned con- 
tract system is, in Milwaukee at least, no 
greater than the difference between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee. 

6. In the county jail at Hartford, Conn., 
the New England Chair Company has 200 
men at an average of 10 cents a day. 

7. In the county jail at New Haven, Conn., 
the same company has about 200 men at an 
average price of 8 cents a day. This contract 
is so remarkable that I shall describe it more 
fully later. 


Labor for Light Cents a Day 


I have spoken of the extraordinary secrecy 
surrounding the contract system. No better 
proof can be needed than this: the facts here 
recorded will be news even to most furniture 
manufacturers and dealers who are directly 
involved in the bitter competition which the 
prison factory forces upon them. It is safe to 
say that not one manuíacturer in fifty knows 
the secret of the Ford-Johnson domination, 
and not one in five hundred knows of Cox's 
connection with it. 

But the chief interest of the story lies else- 
where. 

Here are some 1,500 men and boys hired out 
badily to this company in which Cox is inter- 
ested, at an average price of 34 cents a day 
while competitors pay from $1.50 to $3 a day 
for the same labor. If slavery consists in “the 
involuntary servitude of one human being to 
another,” then here is literal slavery. Every 
moment of the convict’s day is under the con- 
trol of his keeper. He has not one industrial 
right which his jailer need respect; he may 
not even ask for decent hours, decent food, 
decent shop conditions, or for any protec- 
tion against the thousand and one accidents 
which may befall him in his iron-barred 
sweatshop. 

Take, for example, the New Haven County 
jail. Here is a public institution in the heart 
of our oldest civilization, within a stone’s 
throw of the second university in the land, 
visited annually by a sociology class whose 
professor is president of the Connecticut 
Prison Association. Yet this institution has 
been controlled for the last fifteen years by 
the New England Chair Company as com- 
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pletely as though a deed had been sealed and 
delivered toit. And because the state factory 
inspector has no power here the contractor 
even dared to do here, as you shall see, what 
he would never have dared to do in his own 
factory. 

To understand how this was made possible 
you must know that the jail is controlled by 
a board of three county commissioners not 
elected directly by the people nor appointed 
by a governor who is directly responsible to 
the people. They are first nominated by a 
caucus of State senators and representatives 
from their own county, and this nomination is 
ratified by the General Assembly. They hold 
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CINCINNATI 
Who was, until very recently, president of the Ford-Johnson Company of Cin- 
cinnati, which controls the furniture industry in many prisons 


office until removed by the Assembly. The 
Assembly meets only once in two years. It 
would be difficult to imagine a better 
device for the perpetuation of a system of 
tight little rotten boroughs. And the log- 
ical consequences follow as far as the jail is 
concerned. 

From a business standpoint—although 
that should be the very last consideration in 
appraising the service or disservice of any 
penal institution to its community—we find 
here a plant representing an original invest- 
ment of over $200,000 and commanding the 
labor of about 300 workingmen during every 
working day of the year. Put this proposi- 
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tion to any business man and he will tell you 
that it ought to pay handsomely. Even if 
these men were utterly deficient when first 
caught—lazy, drunken, vagabonds and ne'er- 
do-wells —he will argue that they ought, 
when once sobered and under effective re- 
straint, to be converted into fairly profitable 
work animals, if not into good citizens. And 
he would be absolutely right, for there is an 
institution in Michigan, the Detroit House of 
Correction, where the same class of prisoners 
is employed at the same class of work as these 
in New Haven, and do manage to earn a hand- 
some profit to the city over and above the 
cost of their keep. They even put by some 
decent sums for their families, if dependent, 
or for themselves, against the day of their 
release. 

But this great Connecticut plant not only 
fails to support itself but actually mulcts the 
cily and county of about $30,000 every year for 
ils support. Here are the official figures for 
the last four years, derived from the reports 
of the county commissioners: 


3 Received 

Average Maintenance 

Population Receipts MN CS 
TOO Fie cer d 270 Ab. $27,000 $2,500 
1908........... 32 Ab. 39,000 3,750 
1999... lesse 287 Ab. 38,000 1,250 
IQlO.......... 270 Ab. 38,000 13,000 

1,156 Ab. $142,000 $20,500 


The meaning of this table is plain enough. 
It cost $142,000 to operate the plant for the 
last four years. The Ford-Johnson Com- 
pany paid, during that period, only $20,500. 
Yet the whole plant was run either by or for 
this company, as no other contractor was per- 
mitted in the place, the majority of the pris- 
oners working directly for the firm in the chair 
shop, and the others working indirectly for 
the firm by keeping the plant in good order. 
It is clear, then, that during these four years 
the city and county of New Haven lost about 
S120,000 by the transaction, or about $30,000 
a year. 

But how, you will ask, is it possible to 
achieve such a miracle of inefficiency, even in 
a Connecticut rotten borough? The secret 
lies in the contract. 

The company is given great factory build- 
ings rent free and tax free; it is given heat, 
light and power free; it is given about 200 
human beings for 300 days a year; it is 
given guards and keepers to maintain dis- 
cipline. And in return it pays the county 
an average of eight cents a day for every 
man employed. 

Lest you mistake this last figure for a 
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clerical error I shall repeat: For the sum of eight 
cents a day the New England Chair Company, 
alias the Ford-Johnson Company, has been 
getting the labor of an able-bodied man: together 
with food, clothing and shelter for the man: 
together with a factory building in which the man 
might work: together with heat, light and power 
whereby the man might work: and armed guards 
and keepers to see that he did work. 

It costs the county more than eight cents 
a day to feed and clothe this man. It costs 
four times as much to run the plant. And 
even the trifling bill.of $4,000 or $5,000 
presented by the county annually was rarely 
met promptly, the accounts remaining de- 
linquent for years. One such account of 
$8,500, collected in 1910, represented var- 
ious overdue items running back as far as 
1906! 

No wonder that Jailer Donahue laughingly 
told a legislative committee the other day 
that they had no difficulty in contracting out 
their inmates at the jail. But the joke be- 
comes rather grim when we find that Mr. 
Donahue is not only jailer but also the son-in- 
law of the sheriff and president of the state 
federation of labor. For a hundred long 
years organized labor has been waging a 
terribly one-sided war against the competi- 
tion of convict labor. To find the president 
of the state federation conducting and defend- 
ing a sweat shop like this of New Haven 
smacks of tragedy. But this is another story. 


A Privately Owned Prison 


It needs no keen perceptions to realize that 
the contractor who could secure the terms 
which the Ford-Johnson Company secured 
owned the whole institution body and 
soul. 

When I visited the jail (May 15, 1911) I 
was flatly denied admission to the shops, Mr. 
Donahue plainly informing me that they were 
private, "absolutely private," and the jail 
authorities had nothing to do with their ad- 
ministration. And it was not without a hint 
of pressure that I prevailed upon the employee 
of the company, Mr. Sheehan, to give me a 
card of admission. 

The company was permitted anything and 
everything. It was permitted to deprive 
the county of the use of badly needed land 
within the prison yard and to erect two 
flimsy warehouses at a distance of only 
fifteen feet away from the prison shops, 
and parallel with their length, filled with 
inflammable material. In the shops near 
by the company was permitted to keep 


In the county jail, Hartford, Conn., two hundred men work for the New England Chair Company 
at an average of ten cents a day 


several open dipping tanks, each filled with 
about fifty gallons of a dangerous benzine mix- 
ture. A year ago last April the inevitable 
happened. Had it occurred under slightly 
different conditions the barred and bolted 
windows would undoubtedly have claimed 
their toll of hundreds of lives. As it was, only 
six lives were sacrificed. 

And only a year after this disaster I found 
100 men and boys crowded into a very tinder 
box—a dark cellar littered with dry reeds, 
rush fiber, paper; and, near by, an open tank 
of glue large enough to dip a great armchair 
into. The only exit was a barred door, not 
three feet wide. 

The company was permitted anything and 
everything. The power to punish the prison- 
ers—a power which every civilized com- 
munity reserves for itself—was turned over 
to the foreman of the shop, a private em- 
ployee of the contractor. Here is some evi- 
dence as to the use of that power, furnished 
by a special committee of the Civic Federa- 


tion of New Haven, of which Prof. Henry 
Wade Rogers, Dean of the Yale Law School, 
was president: 

"Prisoners . . . were committed to the 
dark cell for an indefinite term, at the discre- 
tion of Mr. Sheehan, superintendent of the 
New England Chair Company. Once com- 
mitted they were kept in the dark cell until 
Mr. Sheehan directed them to be released, 
which he did when they expressed a willing- 
ness to return to work and comply with the 
rules, but if stubborn were kept in the dark 
cell for periods sometimes exceeding six days, 
and during such confinement were fed upon 
bread and water, and slept upon the cement 
floor." 

And these men and women, we must never 
for a moment forget, were very ordinary 
human beings. Of the 2,600 committed 
last year 1,500 were native-born Americans. 
Nor were the bulk of them criminals, in any 
ordinary sense of the word, as the following 
table shows: 
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OFFENSES FOR WHICH THE INMATES OE THE NEW 
Haven County JAIL WERE COMMITTED IN 1910 


Adultery.......... 7 Larceny........... 226 
Assault. .......... 24 Lewd conduct....... 48 
Assault with intent Making or passing 
to kill........... 13 counterfeit money. II 
Attempt at rape... 2 Manslaughter....... 3 
Bastardy ......... i Murder............ 3 
Bigamy .......... Neglect of family.... 48 
Breach of the peace. 389 Obtaining goods by 
Burglary.......... 52 false pretenses.... 9 
Civil process....... ir Perjury............ I 
Common drunkards 33 Rape.............. 2 
Common prostitutes 8 Resisting officer..... 23 
Contempt of court. 1 Robbery........... 2 
Cruelty to animals. 3 Seduction.......... 2 
Defrauding....... 15 Setting fires........ I 
Drunkenness ..... 1,115 Stealing from the 
Embezzlement... .. 6 erson..... sss 20 
lForgery ....... s. 2 Taking horse without 
Fornication........ leaves cen vtm 4 
Frequenting house of Tramps............ 3 
ill fame......... 21 CTrespassing on rail- 
Horse stealing. .... 6 T id property..... 187 
Injury to property . 20 Vagrancy........... 101 
Insane............ 5 Violation of liquor 
Keeping house of ill laud dee oea 5 
AME aier asad 16 All other offenses 23 
2,591 


These Men Are Not Criminals 


Note that nearly 400 were committed for a 
“breach of the peace"—which may mean 
merely street rows, family rows, clothes-line 
quarrels, and the like. Note that 1,115 
were committed for drunkenness: these were 
not habituals—who are listed separately as 
“common drunkards "—but for the most part 
simple convivials who had had one glass too 
many. Note that 187 were sentenced for 
trespassing on railroad property, an offense 
which most of us have committed in the 
course of a cross country tramp. Finally, 
note that 161 were arrested for vagrancy— 
which means, as a rule, an unemployed work- 
ingman looking for a job; 20 were arrested 
and sentenced for injuring property, v which 
may mean anything; 23 for resisting an 
officer (the officer's word is generally ac- 
cepted by the court without question); 11 were 
condemned by civil process; and so forth. 

Fully 2,000 out of the 2,591 prisoners had 
not committed any crime at all. They were 
merely misdemeanants, guilty of those minor 
offenses against manner and custom which 
more civilized communities have ceased to 
punish by imprisonment, using instead the 
suspended sentence or a period of probation 
or a small fine, payable in instalments. None 
of these methods of punishment robs the 
victim of self-respect or livelihood, as im- 
prisonment does; and they are far more 
effective as a deterrent. But—they pay no 
profits to the prison contractor. 


end robber than he." 
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These men are not criminals. But once 
behind the bars they learn, all too quickly, 
that it is not really organized society, nor the 
majesty of the law which has laid its hand 
upon them, but rather an industrial system 
which borrows the law’s machinery to minis- 
ter to its need for profits. 

And that knowledge, once acquired, lays 
the foundation for a career of criminality. 

Worse still, they learn that most people in 
New Haven know, but remain silent. It is 
well known that when the Council of One 
Hundred, a special committee of the New 
Haven Civic Federation—a most influential 
body, whose membership roll reads like a Yale 
directory—demanded an investigation of the 
jail, and the county commissioners were 
forced to grant a hearing, the chairman, 
Commissioner Walter, after calmly admitting 
everything, asked the old, standard question: 
"What are you going to do about it?" 

And nothing is being done about it. The 
jail continues as an endowed school of crime, 
even as Yale continues as an endowed school 
of culture. While Yale is teaching its stu- 
dents the civic virtues by academic lectures 
for a few hours a week, its sister institution, 
scarcely six squares distant, graduates, every 
year, some two or three thousand students 
upon whose minds has been branded the cyn- 
ical conviction which William Dean Howells 
has formulated in words of fire: that “thief for 
thief, robber for robber, the state which imprisons 
a man for years and then casts him out again 
without a cent of pay for the wages he has been 
earning all that dreadful time, is a worse thie 


But I am dwelling too long on New Haven. 
It is true that so far as bankruptcy is con- 
cerned—sheer financial, moral, social bank- 
ruptcy—this institution is among the worst; 
but in other respects some of the other insti- 
tutions furnish even sadder evidence of our 
criminal folly in dealing with the criminal. 


How Kentucky Sells Its Children for 
Twelve Cents a Day 


Take, for example, the Kentucky Houses of 
Reform at Greendale. Here is an institution 
established for the express purpose of provid- 
ing schooling and decent home treatment for 
those boys and girls who have given sufficient 
evidence of waywardness to justify the State 
in assuming charge of ther:. 

Most of them are mere children; yet 200 
of them have been turned over by the great 
State of Kentucky to labor in the chair factory 


Something for Nothing: By Julian Leavitt 


—in payment for a debt which should never 
have been incurred! 

'The debt was incurred innocently, in a 
sense. : When the State Legislature passed a 
juvenile court act, in 1906, all the good 
people of the State rejoiced. No longer were 
mere children to be railroaded to jail for some 
petty offense committed, thoughtlessly, by 
the spirit of youth against the letter of the 
law—there to consort with confirmed crim- 
inals and perverts and be definitively started 
on the road tocriminality themselves. Hence- 
forth they were to be given a kindly hearing 
by a friendly judge and be committed to an 
institution which would stand zz loco parentis 
to them, guiding, with patience and wisdom, 
the erring feet of youth into paths of loyal 
citizenship. 

But they had reckoned without the housing 
problem. During the very first year of the 
operation of this beneficent act the popula- 
tion of the House of Reform increased nearly 
fifty per cent. and the dormitories proved 
inadequate. Confronted by this situation the 
governing board at once (I am now quoting 
its own report) “made a contract with the 
Ford-Johnson Company by which that com- 


Furniture-making in the Milwaukee House of Correction. 
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pany erected two dormitories, one for white 
boys and the other for colored boys, the cost 
of the two being $10,189.64 . . . the Com- 
pany being repaid by the Board in the labor 
of the inmates over fourteen years of age.” 

And since that day some 200 boys have 
been toiling in the dusty chair factory to 
redeem Kentucky’s pledge to this company. 

But this transaction also presents a curious 
problem in penological arithmetic which some 
readers may find interesting. 

I find, on page 131 of the report of the 
institution for 1906-7, that this “boy labor” 
has been sold to the Ford-Johnson Company 
at three cents an hour-—“it being agreed, 
however, that the Company are to have 
the Labor of 200 Boys for 30 days, without 
charge.” i 

On page ọ of the same report I find that the 
boys are supposed to work four hours a day. 
Yet page 4 of the self-same report says 
plainly that “the price paid for the labor of 
these boys is at the rate of thirty cents a day.” 

Is it possible that the passage of the Juve- 
nile Court act has repealed the multiplication 
table and that in Kentucky to-day four times 
three equals thirty? 


3 
4 
1 
3 
1 è 
3 
$ 


A 


Fifteen cents a day is 


all that is paid for labor here 
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More puzzling still, I find, upon examining 
the last report of the Prison Commissioners 
of Kentucky (1909, page ror), that in Novem- 
ber, 1909, more than three years after the 
dormitories were erected, there were still 175 
boys hard at work in the chair shop, paying off 
a debt which, by all the rules of civic decency, 
should never have been incurred; and if in- 
curred should, by all the ordinary rules of book- 
keeping, have been wiped out a year before. 

These things are inexplicable. But one 
thing is clear: A State which will rob its home- 
less children of the belter part of their play time 
and school time in order to apprentice them to a 
prison contractor—es pecially in a trade as over- 
crowded and underpaid as chair-making—is 
committing acrime against childhood which youth 
and manhood will repay with deadly interest. 

And one other thing must be told the good 
people of Kentucky, if they do not yet under- 
stand it for themselves: 

The clutch of a prison contractor upon a 
skilled workman, especially if he be young and 
strong, is a terrible thing, and not easy to shake 
off. If you have the same contractor exploiting 
your boys in the reform school and your men in 
the penitentiary you will discover sooner or 
later that too many of the boys are graduating 
direct from the one into the other. 

Convicts must work. That is admitted by 
everybody. But it does not follow that they 
must work for a contractor. They may be— 
and are in most European countries—engaged 
usefully and profitably in work for the state, 
or for themselves, or for their dependent fami- 
lies, or even for the benefit of those whom they 
have wronged. 

But the true answer is the old, historic 
answer : The prison contract system is slavery 
pure and simple; and slavery is a disastrous 
institution for the society which permits it. 
To prove that the present instance is no ex- 
ception I propose to make a few simple audits 
of the Ford-Johnson enterprise. 

The seven prisons controlled by the Ford- 
Johnson Company are, as I have already 
explained, great industrial villages, employing 
thousands of skilled workmen. The follow- 


Here are seven industrial plants represent- 
ing, altogether, an investment of over four 


million dollars. This is a very conservative . 


figure because the latest estimates I could 
secure for five out of the seven institutions are 
from the*twentieth annual report of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor, which is six years old; 
and within that period all the plants have 
been enriched by the purchase of new land 
and the erection of new buildings. But if we 
accept this we certainly cannot be charged 
with exaggeration, so I shall let it stand. 

To operate these seven plants costs about 
$800,000 a year. Adding to this sum the 
interest which is lost on the original invest- 
ment (and counting this at 5 per cent.) the 
actual cost of these plants is about a million 
dollars a year. 

The number of prisoners averages 5,852. 
Of these the Ford-Johnson Company controls 
about 1,500. Now if the labor of these pri- 
soners was sold at cost the bill should foot up 
to about $263,000 a year. Actually, however, 
there has been paid only an average of 34 
cents a day for every man employed. Assum- 
ing only 3oo working days to the year (in 
fact, 310), this means that the company has 
obtained the labor of 1,500 convicts for about 
$154,000 a year—or something like $108,000 
below the cost of keep. 

In other words, the States of Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Wisconsin have 
practically given this sum—nol in cash, of 
course, but in goods convertible into cash—for 
every year that these contracts have run. 

But this figure marks only the actual loss. 
There is also a potential loss to be considered, 
which, in the present case, is as real as the 
actual loss. 

This labor which has been sold to the Ford- 
Johnson Company for less than nothing a day 
might easily have been sold at a good profit. 
In Minnesota, for example, the State prison 
not only supports itself completely by the 
labor of its inmates, without a particle of 
taxation, but produces an enormous profit 
to the State, averaging, during the last few 
years, about $150 per inmate. The same 


ing table tells the whole story: , holds true of the Detroit House of Correction, 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Total Average Value Interest Annual 
Average of Contract o! ats Maintenance 

Population Convicts Prison per cent. Charges 
Indiana State Prison............... 1,113 300 $800,000 $40,000 Ab. $150,000 
Kentucky Penitentiary. ............ 1,400 250 1,000,000 50,000 Ab. 200,000 
Kentucky Houses of Reform ....... 592 200 120,000 6,000 Ab. 60,000 
Chicago House of Correction. ....... 1,766 100 1,600,000 80,000 280,000 
Milwaukee House of Correction..... 404 265 200,000 10,000 50.000 
Hartford County Jail... aaan 288 200 300,000 15,000 30,000 
New Haven County Jail............ 289 200 200,000 10,000 35,000 
5,852 1,515 $4,220,000 => TT.900 Ab. $805,000 


A load of chairs ready to be shipped from one of our prisons 


already referred to, whose 385 inmates made a 
profit for the city and for themselves of about 
$35,000 last year, or an average of $90 each. 

Now, to coin money out of crime is, in the 
long run, too costly a process to be profitable 
for any community. From the standpoint of 
modern penology Detroit and Stillwater 
would be far better engaged in making citi- 
zens and men rather than chairs and binding 
twine. But that is beside the question, since 
I am, at present, striking a balance in terms 
of money only. Estimating the net value of 
convict labor, then, at $100 a year—which is 
only $10 above the Detroit standard and at 
least $50 below the Minnesota standard—the 
1,500 convicts might easily have been made 
to earn $150,000 a year profit to these five 
States, instead of $108,000 loss. 

Bluntly, I figure the money cost of these 
contracts to these five States to have been in 
the neighborhood of a quarter of a million 
dollars a year. Altogether, the loss must 
have footed into the millions—how many 
millions it is 3mpossible to say. 


The Human Cost 


But this is only the opening of the account. 
In social bookkeeping, there are human souls 
to be considered as well as dollars; and they 
are more important than the dollars. 

The prisoner is, very often, a husband and 
father. What becomes of his worse than wid- 
owed wife, his worse than orphaned children? 


In some States we have already begun to 
perceive that to punish innocent mothers and 
children for offenses committed by the father 
is a cruel and stupid tragedy—a tragedy 
which must inevitably end in a cumulative 
burden of criminality. For while the father 
is provided for by the State, physically at 
least, the mother and children are forced to 
face hunger, cold, and that terrible burden of 
disgrace which even prevents them, in most 
cases, from laying bare their needs before a 
sympathetic charity agent. 

In some States, therefore, we have under- 
taken, at this late day, to give these unfortu- 
nates a few dollars a month conscience money. 
But in none of the institutions contracting 
with the Ford-Johnson Company, so far as I 
am informed, does even this bit of decency 
rule. Yet I figure, on the basis of such data as 
their own reports provide, that year in and year 
out at least 2,000 families are forced to the wall 
directly through the workings of these contract 
prisons. 

What the by-products of crime, disease, 
and destitution drawn from all this misery 
may be no one can tell. 


Competition 


Then consider what all this slave labor 
must mean to the free workingman and 
manufacturer who is forced into bitter com- 
petition with it. How can the ordinary 
manufacturer, who must pay rent and taxes 
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and overhead charges and a living wage to 
his workmen, begin to compete with the 
prison contractor? 

He does not. He simply surrenders. 
“After being in the business about thirty 
years," writes the president of one large chair 
company, “we discontinued making this 
grade of goods. Labor enters largely into the 
cost of this grade and when a firm paying 
from $1.50 to $3 per day for their labor can 
successfully compete with a prison firm paying 
from 3o to so cents a day," he adds, skep- 
tically “there might be some chance." 

And if the consumer is foolish enough to 
imagine that this cheapening of labor results 
in a cheaper article for him, the following bit 
of evidence, furnished by an Illinois manu- 
facturer to officials of the Federal Bureau of 
Labor, should serve to disillusion him: 

“The case in point,” he says, “is a certain 
rocker on which a proper price was $4 each 
to the trade. At that price the manufac- 
turer would enjoy a comfortable profit and 
would be able to pay his workmen a fair 
wage. 

-tA similar chair was made in the Joliet 
Penitentiary and put upon the market at $3. 
The chair was not quite so good, . . . but 
sufficiently so to attract the trade and sell in 
large quantities. 

“The effect was to compel us to reduce the 
cost of our chair. . . . In doing this the chair 
became poorer in quality and the wages of 
the workmen were reduced so that we were 
able to produce a chair that we could sell 
at $3.25 and . . . secure a portion of the 
trade. The convict manufacturer then re- 
duced the price of his own chair somewhat 
and reduced the quality somewhat so that 
he was able to sell it at prices ranging from 
$3.75 to $2.50. 

*In attempting to meet this we reduced 
the quality of our own chair again and reduced 
the wages again as low as we were able to, 
and by that means continued to sell a portion 
of our chairs for a while longer, until the 
prison contractor still further reduced the 
quality of his chair, and in the end . . . has 
practically driven the free manufacturers out 
of this class of business. . . . 

* But, in doing this, the material has been 
taken out and the quality of the work so re- 
duced that a very inferior article has resulted, 
and a customer who buys one of these pieces 
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finds that in very many cases it is so weak in 
its construction that it will last but a little 
while, and the customer's impressionisthat the 
whole character of reed goods is weak... 
and the consequent result isa general injury." 

Here is testimony which the legislative 
agent of the American Federation of Labor 
gave before a Congressional committee which 
was appointed to investigate this question. 

Describing his unsuccessful efforts to organ- 
ize the chair workers in a little town in Penn- 
sylvania, he says: 

“Those men told me, with tears coursing 
down their cheeks: *Mr. Holder, it's no use; 
we are down and out; we are simply living on 
bread and molasses. We have to live two 
families in a small house where formerly we 
used to have a home of our own. 

“We used to get $1.50 a day; it came down 
to $1.35; from that it came down to $1.25, 
then to $1.15 and from $1.15 it came down 
to $1. 

** And last summer we were working for 
go cents a day." 

- Practically the same condition, added Mr. 
Holder, was found elsewhere. To reduce this 
item of the prison-labor account to figures is 
very difficult, because the thousands of work- 
ingmen who are thrown out of employment 
by the prison contractor do not stand up to be 
counted: they merely join the army of tramps 
or the dreadful workhouse colony. But it is 
safe to say that 1,500 convicts have displaced 
at least as many free workingmen perma- 
nently and reduced the wages of ten thousand 
others to starvation point. 

To close the account, here is what the con- 
tract system in our prisons is costing us: 

It takes from States and cities millions of 
dollars sorely needed for schools, parks, play- 
grounds, and other agencies of public welfare so 
necessary to us all. 

It criminalizes and brutalizes thousands of 
men and boys. 

It drives mothers to destitution and prostitu- 
tion. 

It deprives thousands of children of their 
fathers’ earnings. 

It robs thousands of workingmen of their 
living. 

It forces thousands of other workingmen to 
face starvation. 

It demoralizes great industries. 

_ It sows corruption broadcast. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


HE secret garden was not the only 

one Dickon worked in. Round the 

cottage on the moor there was a 

piece of ground enclosed by a low 

wall built of rough stones. Early in the 

morning and late in the fading twilight, and 

on all the days Colin and Mary did not see 

him, Dickon worked there planting or tending 

potatoes and cabbages, turnips and carrots 

and herbs for his mother. In the company 

of his “creatures” he did wonders there and 

was never tired of doing them it seemed. 

While he dug or weeded he whistled or sang 

bits of Yorkshire moor songs or talked to 

Soot or Captain or the brothers and sisters he 
had taught to help him. 

* We'd never get on as comfortable as we 
do," Mrs. Sowerby said, “if it wasn't for 
Dickon’s garden. Anything’ll grow for him. 
His 'taters and cabbages is twice th' size of 
anyone else's, an’ they've got flavor with 
them as nobody's has." 

When she found a moment to spare she 
liked to go out and talk to him. After supper 
there was still a long clear twilight to work in 
and that was her quiet time. She could sit 
upon the low rough wall and look on and hear 
stories of theday. She loved thistime. There 
were not only vegetables in this garden. 
Dickon had bought penny packages of flower 
seeds now and then and sown bright sweet- 
scented things among gooseberry bushes and 
even cabbages and he grew borders of mig- 
nonette and pink pansies and things whose 
seeds he could save year after year or whose 
roots would bloom each spring and spread in 
time into fine clumps. The low wall was one 
of the prettiest things in Yorkshire because 


he had tucked moorland foxglove and ferns 
and rock-cress and hedgerow flowers into ev- 
ery crevice until only here and there glimpses 
of the stones were to be seen. 

* All a chap's got to do to make 'em thrive, 
mother," he would say, “is to be friends with 
'em for sure. "They're just like the 'crea- 
tures. If they're thirsty give 'em a drink, 
and if they're hungry give 'em a bit o' food. 
They want to live same as we do. If they 
died I should feel as if I'd been a bad lad and 
somehow treated them heartless.” 

It was in these twilight hours that Mrs. 
Sowerly heard of all that happened at Mis- 
selthwaite Manor. At first she was only told 
that “Mester Colin" had taken a fancy to 
going out into the grounds with Miss Mary 
and that it was doing him good. But it was 
not long before it was agreed between the 
two children that Dickon's mother might 
“come into the secret." Soméhow it was not 
doubted that she was “safe for sure.” 

So one beautiful still evening Dickon told 
the whole story, with all the thrilling details 
of the buried key and the robin and the gray 
haze which had seemed like deadness and the 
secret Mistress Mary had planned never to 
reveal. The coming of Dickon and how it 
had been told to him, the doubt of Mester 
Colin and the final drama of his introduction 
to the hidden domain, combined with the 
incident of Ben Weatherstaff’s angry face 
peering over the wall and Mester Colin’s 
sudden indignant strength, made Mrs. Sow- 
erby’s nice-looking face quite change color 
several times. ` 

“My word!” she said. “It was a good 
thing that little lass came to th’ Manor. It’s 
been th' makin’ of her an’ th’ savin’ of him. 
Standin’ on his feet! An’ us all thinkin’ he 
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She could sit upon the low rough wall and look on and hear stories of the day + 
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was a poor half-witted lad with not a straight 
bone in him." 

She asked a great many questions and her 
blue eyes were full of deep thinking. 

* What do they make of it at th' Manor— 
him being so well an' cheerful an' never com- 
plainin'?" she inquired. 

“They don't know what to make of it," 
answered Dickon. “Every day as comes 
round his face looks different. It's fillin' out 
and doesn't look so sharp an' th' waxy 
color is goin’. But he has to do his bit o' 
complainin’,” with a highly entertained 

rin. 

* What for, i' Mercy's name?" asked Mrs. 
Sowerby. 

Dickon chuckled. 

“He does it to keep them from guessin’ 
what's happened. If the doctor knew he'd 
found out he could stand on his feet he'd 
likely write and tell Mester Craven. Mester 
Colin's savin’ th’ secret to tell himself. He's 
goin' to practise his Magic on his legs every 
day till his father comes back an' then he's 
goin’ to march into his room an’ show him he's 
as straight as other lads. But him an' Miss 
Mary thinks it's best plan to do a bit o' 
groanin' an' frettin' now an' then to throw 
folk off th' scent." 

Mrs. Sowerby was laughing a low comfort- 
able laugh long before he had finished his last 
sentence. 

"Eh!" she said, “that pair’s enjoyin' 
theirselves, I'll warrant. They'll get a good 
bit o' play-actin' out of it an' there's nothin' 
children likes as much as play-actin'. Let's 
hear what they do, Dickon lad." 

Dickon stopped weeding and sat up on his 
heels to tell her. His eyes were twinkling 
with fun. 

* Mester Colin is carried down to his chair 
every time he goes out,” he explained. “An 
he flies out at John, th' footman, for not 
carryin' him careful enough. He makes him- 
self as helpless lookin' as he can an' never 
lifts his head until we're out o' sight o' th' 
house. An’ he grunts an’ frets a good bit 
when he’s bein’ settled into his chair. Him 
an’ Miss Mary’s both got to enjoyin’ it, an’ 
when he groans an’ complains she'll say, 
‘Poor Colin! Does it hurt you so much? 
Are you so weak as that, poor Colin?'—but 
th’ trouble is that sometimes they can scarce 
keep from burstin’ out laughin’. When we 
get safe into the garden they laugh till they’ve 
no breath left to laugh with. An’ they have 
to stuff their faces into Mester Colin’s cush- 
ions to keep the gardeners from hearin’ if any 
of 'em's about." 


: “Th’ more they laugh th’ better for 'em!" 
said Mrs. Sowerby, still laughing herself. 
“Good healthy child laughin's better than 
pills any day o' th' year. That pair'll plump 
up for sure." 

“They are plumpin’ up," said Dickon. 
“They’re that hungry they don't know how 
to get enough to eat without makin' talk. 
Mester Colin says if he keeps sendin' for 
more food they won't believe he's an invalid 
atall. Miss Mary says she'll let him eat her 


share, but he says that if she goes hungry. 


she'll get-thin an’ they mun both get fat at 


' once." 


Mrs. Sowerby laughed so heartily at the 
revelation of this difficulty that she quite 
rocked backward and forward in her blue 
shawl, and Dickon laughed with her. 

“Tl tell thee what, lad," Mrs. Sowerby 
said when she could speak. ‘‘I’ve thought of a 
way to help ’em. When tha’ goes to ’em in 
th’ mornin’s tha’ shall take a pail o' good new 
milk an’ I'll bake 'em a crusty cottage loaf or 
some buns wi’ currants in ’em same as you 
children like. Nothin’s so good as fresh milk 
an’ bread. Then they could take off th’ edge 
o’ their hunger while they were in their gar- 
den an’ th’ fine food they get indoors ’ud 
polish off th’ corners." 

“Eh! mother!" said Dickon admiringly, 
“what a wonder tha’ art! Tha’ always sees 
a way out o' things. They was quite in a 
pother yesterday. They didn't see how they 
was to manage without orderin' up more food 
—they felt that empty inside." 

“They’re two young ’uns growing fast, an’ 
health's comin’ back to both of 'em. Chil- 
dren like that feels like young wolves an' 
food's flesh an' blood to 'em," said Mrs. 
Sowerby. Then she smiled Dickon’s own curv- 
ing smile. “Eh! but they're enjoyin' their- 
selves for sure," she said. 

She was quite right, the comfortable won- 
derful mother creature—and she had never 
been more so than when she said their “ play- 
actin’” would be their joy. Colin and Mary 
found it one of their most thrilling sources of 
entertainment. The idea of protecting them- 
selves from suspicion had been unconsciously 
suggested to them first by the puzzled nurse 
and then by Dr. Craven himself. 

* Your appetite is improving very much, 
Master Colin," the nurse had said one day. 
"You used to eat nothing, and so many 
things disagreed with you." 

* Nothing disagrees with me now," replied 
Colin, and then seeing the nurse looking at 
him curiously he suddenly remembered that 
perhaps he ought not to appear too well just 
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yet. “At least things don't so often disagree 
with me. It's the fresh air." 

“Perhaps it is," said the nurse, still looking 
at him with a mystified expression. “But I 
must talk to Dr. Craven about it." 

`“ How she stared at you,” said Mary when 
she went away. “As if she thought there 
must be something to find out.” 

“I won't have her finding out things,” said 
Colin. “No one must begin to find out yet.” 

When Dr. Craven came that morning he 
seemed puzzled also. He asked a number of 
questions to Colin's great annoyance. 

“You stay out in the garden a great deal," 
he suggested. ‘‘Where do you go?” 

Colin put on his favorite air of dignified in- 
difference to opinion. 

“I will not let anyone know where I go,” 
he answered. “I go toa placeI like. Every- 
one has orders to keep out of the way. I 
won’t be watched and stared at. You know 
that.” 

“You seem to be out all day, but I do not 
think it has done you harm—I do not think 
so. The nurse says that you eat much more 
than you have ever done before." 

“Perhaps,” said Colin, prompted by a sud- 
den inspiration, "perhaps it is an unnatural 
appetite." 

“T do not think so, as your food seems to 
agree with you," said Dr. Craven. “You are 
gaining flesh rapidly and your color is better." 

* Perhaps—perhaps I am bloated and fe- 
verish," said Colin, assuming a discouraging 
air of gloom. "'People who are not going to 
live are often—different." 

Dr. Craven shook his head. He was hold- 
ing Colin's wrist and he pushed up his sleeve 
and felt his arm. 

* You are not feverish," he said thought- 
fully, “and such flesh as you have gained is 
healthy. If we can keep this up, my boy, we 
need not talk of dying. Your father will be 
very happy to hear of this remarkable im- 
provement.” 

“T won’t have him told!” Colin broke forth 
fiercely. "It will only disappoint him if I 
get worse again—and I may get worse this 
very night. I might have a raging fever. I 
feel as if I might be beginning to have one 
now. I won’t have letters written to my 
father—I won’t—I won’t! You are making 
me angry and you know that is bad for me. 
I feel hot already. I hate being written about 
and being talked over as much as I hate 
being stared at!" 

“Hush-h! my boy,” Dr. Craven soothed 
him. “Nothing shall be written without your 
permission. You are too sensitive about 
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things. You must not undo the good which 
has been done.” 

He said no more about writing to Mr. 
Craven and when he saw the nurse he pri- 
vately warned her that such a possibility 
must not be mentioned to the patient. 

“The boy is extraordinarily better,” he 
said. ‘His advance seems almost abnormal. 
But of course he is doing now of his own free 
will what we could not make him do before. 
Still, he excites himself very easily and noth- 
ing must be said to irritate him.” 

Mary and Colin were much alarmed and 
talked together seriously. From this time 
dated their plan of “play-actin’.” 

“T may have to have a tantrum,” said 
Colin regretfully. “I don’t want to have one 
and I’m not miserable enough now to work 
myself into a big one. Perhaps I couldn’t 
have one at all. That lump doesn’t come in 
my throat now and I keep thinking of nice 
things instead of horrible ones. But if they 
talk about writing to my father I shall have 
to do something." 

He made up his mind to eat less, but un- 
fortunately it was not possible fo carry out 
this brilliant idea when he wakened each 
morning with an amazing appetite and the 
table near his sofa was set with a breakfast of 
home-made bread and fresh butter, snow- 
white eggs, raspberry jam and clotted cream. 
Mary always breakfasted with him and when 
they found themselves at the table—par- 
ticularly if there were delicate slices of sizzling 
ham sending forth tempting odors from under 
a hot silver cover—they would look into each 
others eyes in desperation. 

“I think we shall have to eat it all this 
morning, Mary," Colin always ended by say- 
ing. “We can send away some of the lunch 
and a great deal of the dinner." 

But they never found they.could send away 
anything, and the highly polished condition 
of the empty plates returned to the pantry 
awakened much comment. 

“I do wish," Colin would say also, “I do 
wish the slices of ham were thicker, and one 
muffin each is not enough for anyone." 

“It’s enough for a person who is going to 
die," answered Mary when first she heard 
this, “but it’s not enough for a person who is 
going to live. I sometimes feel as if I could 
eat three when those nice fresh heather and 
gorse smells from the moor come pouring in 
at the open window." 

The morning that Dickon—after they had 
been enjoying themselves in the garden for 
about two hours—went behind a big rose- 
bush and brought forth two tin pails and re- 
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vealed that one was full of rich new milk with 
cream on the top of it, and that the other held 
cottage-made currant buns folded in a clean 
blue and white napkin, buns so carefully 
tucked in that they were still hot, there was 
a riot of surprised joyfulness. What a won- 
derful thing for Mrs. Sowerby to think of! 
What a kind, clever woman she must be! 
How good the buns were! And what delicious 
fresh milk! 

* Magie is in her just as it is in Dickon," 
said Colin. “It makes her think of ways to 
do things—nice things. She is a Magic per- 
son. Tell her we are grateful, Dickon—ex- 
tremely grateful." 

He was given to using rather grown-up 
phrases at times. He enjoyed them. He 
liked this so much that he improved upon it. 

“Tell her she has been most bounteous and 
our gratitude is extreme." 

And then forgetting his grandeur he fell to 
and stuffed himself with buns and drank milk 
out of the pail in copious draughts in the 
manner of any hungry little boy who had 
been taking unusual exercise and breathing in 
moorland air and whose breakfast was more 
than two hours behind him. 

This was the beginning of many agreeable 
incidents of the same kind. They actually 
awoke to the fact that as Mrs. Sowerby had 
fourteen people to provide food for she might 
not have enough to satisfy two extra appe- 
tites every day. So they asked her to let 
them send some of their shillings to buy 
things. 

Dickon made the stimulating discovery 
that in the wood in the park outside the gar- 
den where Mary had first found him piping 
to the wild creatures there was a deep little 
hollow where you could build a sort of tiny 
oven with stones and roast potatoes and eggs 
in it. Roasted eggs were a previously un- 
known luxury, and very hot potatoes with 
salt and fresh butter in them were fit for 
a woodland king—besides being deliciously 
satisfying. You could buy both potatoes and 
eggs and eat as many as you liked without 
feeling as if you were taking food out of the 
mouths of fourteen people. 

Every beautiful morning the Magic was 
worked by the mystic circle under the plum 
tree which provided a canopy of thickening 
green leaves after its brief blossom-time was 
ended. After the ceremony Colin always 
took his walking exercise, and throughout the 
day he exercised his newly found power at 
intervals. Each day he grew stronger and 
could walk more steadily and cover more 
ground. And each day his belief in the Magic 
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grew stronger—as well it might. He tried one 
experiment after another as he felt himselí 
gaining strength, and it was Dickon who 
showed him the best things of all. 

* Yesterday," he said one morning after an 
absence, “I went to Thwaite for mother an’ 
near th' Blue Cow Inn I seed Bob Haworth. 
He's th' strongest chap on th' moor. He's 
th' champion wrestler an' he can jump higher 
than any other chap an' throw th' hammer 
farther. He's gone all th' way to Scotland 
for th’ sports some years. He's knowed me 
ever since I was a little 'un an' he's a friendly 
sort an’ I axed him some questions. Th’ 
gentry calls him a athlete and I thought o' 
thee, Mester Colin, and I says, ‘How did tha’ 
make tha' muscles stick out that way, Bob? 
Did tha’ do anythin’ extra to make thysel’ so 
strong?’ An’ he says: ‘Well, yes, lad, I did. 
A strong man in a shew that came to Thwaite 
once showed me how to exercise my arms an’ 
legs an’ every muscle in my body?’ An’ I 
says, ‘Could a delicate chap make himself 
stronger with ’em, Bob?’ an’ he laughed an’ 
says, ‘Art tha’ th’ delicate chap?’ an’ I says: 
‘No, but I knows a young gentleman that’s 
gettin’ well of a long illness an’ I wish I 
knowed some o’ them tricks to tell him about.’ 
I didn’t say no names an’ he didn’t ask none. 
He's friendly same as I said an' he stood 
up an’ showed me good-natured like, an’ I 
imitated what he did till I knowed it by 
heart." 

Colin had been listening excitedly. 

"Can you show me?" he cried. 
you?" 

* Aye to be sure," Dickon answered, get- 
ting up. "But he says tha’ mun do ’em 
gentle at first an’ be careful not to tire thysel’. 
Rest in between times an' take deep breaths 
an’ don't overdo.” 

“TIl be careful," said Colin. ‘Show me! 
Show me! Dickon, you are the most Magic 
boy in the world!” 

Dickon stood up on the grass and slowly 
went through a carefully practical but simple 
series of muscle exercises. Colin watched 
them with widening eyes. He could do a few 
while he was sitting down. Presently he did 
a few gently while he stood upon his already 
steadied feet. Mary began to do them also. 
Soot, who was watching the performance, be- 
came much disturbed and left his branch and 
hopped about restlessly because he could not 
do them too. 

From that time the exercises were part of 
the day’s duties as much as the Magic was. 
It became possible for both Colin and Mary 
to do more of them each time they tried, and 
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such appetites were the results that but for 
the basket Dickon put down behind the bush 
each morning when hearrived they would have 
been lost. But the little oven in the hollow 
and Mrs. Sowerly's bounties were so satisfy- 
ing that Mrs. Medlock and the nurse and Dr. 
Craven became mystified again. You-*can 
trifle with your breakfast and seem to disdain 
your dinner if you are full to the brim with 
roasted eggs and potatoes and richly frothed 
new milk and oat-cakes and buns and heather 
honey and clotted cream. 

“They are eating next to nothing now,” said 
the nurse. * They'll die of starvation if they 
can't be persuaded to take some nourishment. 
And yet see how they look." 

“Look!” exclaimed Mrs. Medlock indig- 
nantly. ‘Eh! I’m moithered to death with 
them. They’re a pair of young Satans. 
Bursting their jackets one day and the next 
turning up their noses at the best meals cook 
can tempt them with. Not a mouthful of 
that lovely young fowl and bread sauce did 
they set a fork into yesterday—and the poor 
woman fair invented a pudding for them— 
and back it’s sent. She almost cried. She’s 
afraid she'll be blamed if they starve them- 
selves into their graves.” 

Dr. Craven came and looked at Colin long 
and carefully. He wore an extremely worried 
expression when the nurse talked with him 
and showed him the almost untouched tray of 


- breakfast she had saved for him to look at— 


but it was even more worried when he sat 
down by Colin's sofa and examined him. He 
had been called to London on business and 
had not seen the boy for nearly two weeks. 
When young things begin to gain health 
they gain it rapidly. The waxen tinge had 
left Colin's skin and a warm rose showed 
through it; his beautiful eyes were clear and 
the hollows under them and in his cheeks and 
temples had filled out. His once dark, heavy 
locks had begun to look as if they sprang 
healthily from his forehead and were soft and 
warm with life. His lips were fuller and of a 
normal color. In fact as an imitation of a boy 
who was a confirmed invalid he was a dis- 
graceful sight. Dr. Craven held his chin in 
his hand and thought him over. 

“T am sorry to hear that you do not eat 
anything," he said. “That will not do. You 
will lose all you have gained—and you have 
gained amazingly. You ate so well a short 
time ago." 

“I told you it was an unnatural appetite," 
answered Colin. 

Mary was sitting on her stool near by, and 
she suddenly made a very queer sound which 
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she tried so violently to repress that she ended 
by almost choking. 

“What is the matter?" said Dr. Craven, 
turning to look at her. 

Mary became quite severe in her manner. 

“It was something between a sneeze and a 
cough," she replied with reproachful rigidity. 
“And it got into my throat." 

"But," she said afterward to Colin, "I 
couldn't stop myself. It just burst out be- 
cause all at once I couldn't help remembering 
that last big potato you ate and the way your 
mouth stretched when you bit through that 
thick lovely crust with jam and clotted cream 
on it." 

“Is there any way in which those children 
can get food secretly?" Dr. Craven inquired 
of Mrs. Medlock. 

“There’s no way unless they dig it out of 
the earth or pick it off the trees," Mrs. Med- 
lock answered. “They stay out in the ground 
all day and see no one but each other. And 
if they want anything different to eat from 
what's sent up to them they need only ask 
for it." 

“Well,” said Dr. Craven, “so long as going 
without food agrees with them we need not 
disturb ourselves. The boy is a new crea- 
ture." 

“So is the girl," said Mrs. Medlock. "She's 
begun to be downright pretty since she's filled 
out and lost her ugly little sour look. Her 
hair's grown thick and healthy looking and 
she's got a bright color. The glummest, ill- 
natured little thing she used to be and now 
her and Master Colin laugh together like a 
pair of crazy young ones. Perhaps they're 
growing fat on that." 

“Perhaps they are," said Dr. Craven. “Let 
them laugh." 


CHAPTER XXV 


Anp the secret garden bloomed and bloomed 
and every morning revealed new miracles. 
In the robin's nest there were Eggs, and the 
robin's mate sat upon them keeping them 
warm with her feathery little breast and care- 
ful wings. At first she was very nervous and 
the robin himself was indignantly watchful. 
Even Dickon did not go near the close-grown 
corner in those days but waited until by the 
quiet working of some mysterious spell he 
seemed to have conveyed to the souls of the 
little pair that in the garden there was noth- 
ing which was not quite like themselves— 
nothing which did not understand the won- 
derfulness of what was happening to them, 
the immense, tender, terrible, heart-breaking 
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beauty and solemnity of Eggs. If there had 
been one person in that garden who had not 
known through all his or her innermost being 
that if an Egg were taken away or hurt the 
whole world would whirl round and crash 
through space and come to an end—if there 
had been even one who did not feel it and act 
accordingly there could have been no happi- 
ness even in that golden springtime air. But 
they all knew it and felt it and the robin and 
his mate knew they knew it. 

At first the robin watched Mary and Colin 
with sharp anxiety. For some mysterious 
reason he knew he need not watch Dickon. 
The first moment he set his dew-bright black 
eye on Dickon he knew he was not a stranger 
but a sort of robin without beak or feathers. 
He could speak robin (which is a quite dis- 
tinct language not to be mistaken for any 
other). To speak robin to a robin is like 
speaking French to a Frenchman. Dickon al- 
ways spoke it to the robin himself, so the 
queer gibberish he used when he spoke to 
humans did not matter in the least. The 
robin thought he spoke this gibberish to them 
because they were not intelligent enough to 
understand feathered speech. His move- 
ments also were robin. They never startled 
you by being sudden enough to seem danger- 
ous or threatening. Any robin could under- 
stand Dickon, so his presence was not even 
disturbing. 

But at the outset it seemed necessary to be 
on guard against the other two. In the first 
place the boy creature did not come into the 
garden on his legs. He was pushed in on a 
thing with wheels and the skins of wild ani- 
mals were thrown over him. That in itself 
was doubtful. Then when he began to stand 
up and move about he did it in a queer un- 
accustomed way and the others seemed to 
have to help him. The robin used to secrete 
himself in a bush and watch this anxiously, 
his head tilted first on one side and then on 
the other. He thought that the slow move- 
ments might mean that he was preparing to 
pounce, as cats do. When cats are preparing 
to pounce they creep over the ground very 
slowly. The robin talked this over with his 
mate a great deal for a few days, but after that 
he decided not to speak of the subject because 
her terror was so great that he was aíraid it 
might be injurious to the Eggs. 

When the boy began to walk by himself 
and even to move more quickly it was 
an immense relief. But for a long time— 
or it seemed a long time to the robin— 
he was a source of some anxiety. He did 
not act as the other humans did. He 
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seemed very fond of walking, but he had 
a way of sitting or lying down for a while 
and then getting up in a disconcerting 
manner to begin again. 

One day the robin remembered that when 
he himself had been made to learn to fly by 
his parents he had done much the same sort 
of thing. He had taken short flights of a few 
yards and then had been obliged to rest. So 
it occurred to him that this boy was learning 
to fly—or rather to walk. He mentioned this 
to his mate, and when he told her that the 
Eggs would probably conduct themselves in 
the same way after they were fledged she was 
quite comforted and even became eagerly 
interested and derived great pleasure from 
watching the boy over the edge of her nest— 
though she always thought that the Eggs 
would be much cleverer and learn more 
quickly. But then she said indulgently that 
humans were always more clumsy and slow 
than Eggs and most of them never seemed to 
really learn to fly at all. You never met them : 
in the air or on tree-tops. 

After a while the boy began to move about 
as the others did; but all three of the children 
at times did unusual things. They would 
stand under the trees and move their arms 
and legs and heads about in a way which was 
neither walking nor running nor sitting down. 
They went through these movements at in- 
tervals every day and the robin was never 
able to explain to his mate what they were 
doing or trying to do. He could only sav that 
he was sure that the Eggs would never flap 
about in such a manner; but as the boy who 
could speak robin so fluently was doing the 
thing with them, birds could be quite sure 
that the actions were not of a dangerous na- 
ture. Of course neither the robin nor his 
mate had ever heard of the Champion Wres- 
tler, Bob Haworth, and hisexercisesfor making 
the muscles stand out like lumps. Robins are 
not like human beings; their muscles are al- 
ways exercised from the first and so they de- 
velop themselves in a natural manner. If you 
have to find every meal you eat, your muscles 
do not become atrophied (atrophied means 
wasted away through want of use). 

When the boy was walking and running 
about and digging and weeding like the 
others, the nest in the corner was brooded 
over by a great peace and content. Fears for 
the Eggs became things of the past. Knowing 
that your Eggs were as safe as if they were 
locked ina bank vault, and the fact that you 
could watch so many curious things going on 
made setting a most entertaining occupation. 
On wet days the Eggs’ mother sometimts felt 
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even a little dull because the children did not 
come into the garden. 

But even on wet days it could not be said 
that Mary and Colin were dull. One morn- 
ing when the rain streamed down unceasingly 
and Colin was beginning to feel a little rest- 
ive, as he was obliged to remain on his sofa 
because it was not safe to get up and walk 
about, Mary had an inspiration. 

*Now that I am a real boy," Colin had 
said, “my legs and arms and all my body are 
so full of Magic that I can't keep them still. 


They want to be doing things all the time. . 


Do you know that when I waken in the morn- 
ing, Mary, when it's quite early and the 
birds are just shouting outside and every- 
thing seems just shouting for joy—even the 
trees and things we can't really hear—I feel 
as if I must jump out of bed and shout 
myself. Andif I did it, just think what would 
happen!" 

Mary giggled inordinately. 

“The nurse would come running and Mrs. 
Medlock would come running and they would 
be sure you had gone crazy and they'd send 
for the doctor," she said. 


Colin giggled himself. He could see how 


they would all look—how horrified by his 


. outbreak and how amazed to see him stand- 


ing upright. 

“T wish my father would come home,” he 
said. “I want to tell him myself. I'm al- 
ways thinking about it—but we couldn't go 
on like this much longer. I can't stand lying 
still and pretending, and besides I look too 
different. I wish it wasn't raining to-day." 

It was then Mistress Mary had her in- 
spiration. 

“Colin,” she began mysteriously, “do you 
know how many rooms there are in this 
house?" 

“About a thousand, I suppose," he an- 
swered. 

‘‘There’s about a hundred no one ever goes 
into," said Mary. “And one rainy day I 
went and looked into ever so many of them. 
No one ever knew, though Mrs. Medlock 
nearly found me out. I lost my way when I 
was coming back and I stopped at the end of 
your corridor. That was the second time I 
heard you crying.” 

Colin started up on his sofa. 

* A hundred rooms no one goes into," he 
said. “It sounds almost like a secret garden. 
Suppose we go and look at them. You 
could wheel me in my chair and nobody would 
know where we went." 

“That’s what I was thinking," said Mary. 
“ No one would dare to follow us. There are 


. our exercises. 
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galleries where you could run. We could do. 
There is a little Indian room 
where there is a cabinet full of ivory elephants. 
There are all sorts of rooms." 

* Ring the bell," said Colin. 

When the nurse came in he gave his orders. 

“T want my chair," he said. ‘Miss Mary 
and I are going to look at the part of the 
house which is not used. John can push me 
as far as the picture-gallery because there are 
somestairs. Then he must go away and leave 
us alone until I send for him again." 

Rainy days lost their terrors that morning. 
When the footman had wheeled the chair into 
the picture-gallery and left the two together 
in obedience to orders, Colin and Mary looked 
at each other delighted. As soon as Mary had 
made sure that John was really on his way 
back to his own quarters below stairs, Colin 
got out of his chair. ; 

“I am going to run from one end of the 
gallery to the other," he said, “and then I am 
going to jump and then we will do Bob Ha- 
worth's exercises." 

And they did all these things and many 
others. They looked at the portraits and 
found the plain little girl dressed in green 
brocade and holding the parrot on her finger. 

“All these,” said Colin, “must be my rela- 
tions. They lived a long time ago. That 
parrot one, I believe, is one of my great, great, 
great, great-aunts. Shelooks rather like you, 
Mary—not as you look now but as you looked 
when you came here. Now you are a great 
deal fatter and better looking." 

“So are you," said Mary, and they both 
laughed together. 

They went to the Indian room and amused 
themselves with the ivory elephants. They 
found the rose-colored brocade boudoir and 
the hole in the cushion the mouse had left, but 
the mice had grown up and run away and the 
hole was empty. They saw more rooms and 
made more discoveries than Mary had made 
on her first pilgrimage. They found new cor- 
ridors and corners and flights of steps and 
new old pictures they liked and weird old 
things they did not know the use of. It was 
a curiously entertaining morning and the feel- 
ing of wandering about in the same house with 
other people but at the same time feeling as 
if one were miles away from them was a fas- 
cinating thing. 

“I am glad we came," Colin said. “I 
never knew I lived in such a big, queer old 
place. Ilikeit. We will ramble about every 
rainy day. We shall always be finding new 
queer corners and things." 

That morning they had found among other 
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things such good appetites that when they 
returned to Colin's room it was not possible 
to send the luncheon away untouched. 

When the nurse carried the tray down- 
stairs she slapped it down on the kitchen 
dresser so that Mrs. Loomis, the cook, could 
see the highly polished dishes and plates. 

“Look at that!" she said. “This is a house 
of mystery, and those two children are the 
greatest mysteries in it.” 

“If they keep that up every day," said the 
strong young footman John, "there'd be 
small wonder that he weighs twice as much 
to-day as he did a month ago. I should have 
to give up my place in time, for fear of doing 
my muscles an injury." 

That afternoon Mary noticed that some- 
thing new had happened in Colin's room. 
She had noticed it the day before, but had 
said nothing because she thought the change 
might have been made by chance. She said 
nothing to-day but she sat and looked fixedly 
at the picture over the mantel. She could 
look at it because the curtain had been drawn 
aside. That was the change she noticed. 

“T know what you want me to tell you," 
said Colin, after she had stared a few minutes. 
“T always know when you want me to tell 
you something. You are wondering why the 
curtain is drawn back. Iam going to keep it 
like that." 

“Why?” asked Mary. 

* Because it doesn't make me angry any 
more to see her laughing. I wakened when 
it was bright moonlight two nights ago and 
felt as if the Magic was filling the room and 
making everything so splendid that I couldn't 
Jie still. I got up and looked out of the win- 
dow. Theroom was quite light and there was 
a patch of moonlight on the curtain and some- 
how that made me go and pull the cord. She 
looked right down at me as if she werelaughing 
because she was glad I was standing there. It 
made me like to look at her. I want to see her 
laughing like that all thetime. I think she must 
have been a sort of Magic person perhaps.” 

“You are so like her now,” said Mary, 
* that sometimes I think perhaps you are her 
ghost made into a boy." 

That idea seemed to impress Colin. He 
thought it over and then answered her slowly. 

* If I were her ghost—my father would be 
fond of me," he said. 

“Do you want him to be fond of you?” in- 
quired Mary. 

“T used to hate it because he was not fond 
of me. If he grew fond of me I think I should 
tell him about the magic. It might make him 
more cheerful." 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THEIR belief in the Magic was an abiding 
thing. After the morning's incantations Colin 
sometimes gave them Magic lectures. 

“I like to do it," he explained, “because 
when I grow up and make great scientific 
discoveries I shall be obliged to lecture about 
them and so this is practice. I can only give 
short lectures now because I am very young, 
and besides Ben Weatherstaff would feel as if 
he were in church and he would go to sleep." 

“Th’ best thing about lecturin’,” said Ben, 
“is that a chap can get up an’ say aught he 
pleases an’ no other chap can answer him 
back. I wouldn't be agen’ lecturin’ a bit 
mysel’ sometimes.” 

But when Colin held forth under his tree 
old Ben fixed devouring eyes on him and kept 
them there. He looked him over with critical 
affection. It was not so much the lecture 
that interested him as the legs which looked 
straighter and stronger each day, the boyish 
head which held itself up so well, the once 
sharp chin and hollow cheeks which had 
filled and rounded out, and the eyes which 
had begun to hold the light he remembered in 
another pair. Sometimes when Colin felt 
that Ben’s earnest gaze meant that he was 
much impressed he wondered what he was 
reflecting on, and once when he had seemed 
quite entranced he questioned him. 

“What are you thinking about, Ben Wea- 
therstaff?" he asked. 

“I was thinking," answered Ben, “as I'd 
warrant tha’s gone up three or four pound 
this week. I was lookin’ at tha’ calves an’ 
tha’ shoulders. I’d like to get thee on a pair 
o’ scales." 

“Tt’s the Magic and—and Mrs. Sowerby’s 
buns and milk and things,” said Colin. “You 
see the scientific experiment has succeeded.” 

That morning Dickon was too late to hear 
the lecture. When he came he was ruddy 
with running and his funny face looked more 
twinkling than usual. As they had a good 
deal of weeding to do after the rains they fell 
to work. They always had plenty to do after 
a warm deep-sinking rain. The moisture 
that was good for the flowers was also good 
for the weeds, which thrust up tiny blades of 
grass and points of leaves that must be 
pulled up before their roots took too firm hold. 
Colin was as good at weeding as anyone in 
these days, and he could lecture while he was 
doing it. 

“The Magic works best when you work 
yourself," he said this morning. “You can 
feel it in your bones and muscles. Iam going 
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to read books about bones and muscles, but I 
am going to write a book about magic. Iam 
making it up now. I keep finding out things." 

It was not very long aíter he had said this 
that he laid down his trowel and stood up on 
his feet. He had been silent for several min- 
utes, and they had seen that he was think- 
ing out lectures as he often did. When he 
dropped his trowel and stood upright it 
seemed to Mary and Dickon as if a sudden 
strong thought had made him do it. He 
stretched himself out to his tallest height and 
he threw out his arms exultantly. Color 
glowed in his face and his strange eyes wid- 
ened with joyfulness. All at once he had 
realized something to the full. 

* Mary! Dickon!" he cried. 
at me!" 

They stopped their weeding and looked at 
him. 

* Do you remember that first morning you 
brought me in here?" he demanded. 

Dickon was looking at him very hard. 
Being an animal charmer he could see more 
things than most people could and many of 
them were things he never talked about. He 
saw some of them now in this boy. 

* Aye, that we do," he answered. 

Mary looked hard too, but she said nothing. 
. “Just this minute," said Colin, “all at once 

I remembered it myself—when I looked at 
my hand digging with the trowel, and I had 
to stand up on my feet to see if it was real. 
And it is real! I'm well—I'm well!" 

“Aye, that tha’ art!" said Dickon. 

“I'm well! I'm well!" said Colin again, 
and his face went quite red all over. 

He had known it before in a way, he had 
hoped it and felt it and thought about it, but 
just at that minute something had rushed all 
through him—a sort of rapturous belief and 
realization, and it had been so strong that he 
could not help calling out. 

“T shall live forever and ever and ever!" 
he cried grandly. ‘‘T shall find out thousands 
and thousands of things. I shall find out 
about people and creatures and everything 
that grows—like Dickon—and I shall never 
stop making Magic. I’m well! I'm well! I 
feel—I feel as if I want to shout out something 
—something thankful and joyful!” 

Ben Weatherstaff, who had been working 
near a rose-bush, glanced round at him. 

“Tha’ might sing th’ Doxology,” he sug- 
gested in his dryest grunt. He had no opinion 
of the Doxology and he did not make the sug- 
gestion with any particular reverence. 

But Colin was of an exploring mind and he 
knew nothing about the Doxology. 


“Just look 
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* What is that?" he inquired. 

* Dickon can sing it for thee, I'll warrant,” 
replied Ben Weatherstaft. 

Dickon answered with his all-perceiving 
animal charmer's smile. 

“They sing it i’ church," he said. “Mother 
says she believes th’ skylarks sings it when 
they gets up i’ th’ mornin’.” 

“Tf she says that, it must be a nice song," 
Colin answered. ‘I’ve never been in a church 
myself. Iwasalwaystooill. Sing it, Dickon. 
I want to hear it." 

Dickon was quite simple and unaffected 
about it. He understood what Colin felt 
better than Colin did himself. He under- 
stood by a sort of instinct so natural that 
he did not know it was understanding. He 
pulled off his cap and looked round still 
smiling. 

“Tha’ must take off tha’ cap," he said to 
Colin, *an' so mun tha’, Ben—an’ tha’ mun 
stand up, tha’ knows.” 

Colin took off his cap and the sun shone on 
and warmed his thick hair as he watched 
Dickon intently. Ben Weatherstaff scram- 
bled up from his knees and bared his head too 
with a sort of puzzled, half resentful look on 
his old face as if he didn’t know exactly why 
he was doing this remarkable thing. 

Dickon stood out among the trees and rose 
bushes and began to sing in quite a simple 
matter-of-fact way and in a nice strong-boy 
voice: 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above ye heavenly Host, 


Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 


When he had finished, Ben Weatherstaff 
was standing quite still with his jaws set 
obstinately but with a disturbed look in the 
eyes fixed on Colin. Colin’s face was thought- 
ful and appreciative. 

“It is a very nice song,” he said. “I like it. 
Perhaps it means just what I mean when I 
want to shout out that I am thankful to the 
Magic." He stopped and thought in a puzzled 
way. “Perhaps that is the Magic," he said 
next, “perhaps the Magic is that. Perhaps 
they are both the same thing. How can we 
know the exact names of everything? Sing 
it again, Dickon. Let us try, Mary. I want 
to sing it, too. It's my song. How does it 
begin? 'Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow?!" 

And they sang it again, and Mary and 
Colin lifted their voices as musically as they 
could, and Dickon's swelled quite loud and 
beautiful—and at the second line Ben Weath- 
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erstaff raspingly cleared his throat and at the 
third he joined in with such vigor that it 
seemed almost savage, and when the “Amen” 
came to an end Mary observed that the very 
same thing had happened to him which had 
happened when he found out that Colin was 
not a cripple—his chin was twitching and he 
was staring and winking and his leathery old 
cheeks were wet. 

“I never seed no sense in th’ Doxology 
afore,” he said hoarsely, “but I may change 
my mind i' time. I should say tha'd gone up 
five pound this week, Mester Colin—five on 
'em ! 3) 

Colin was looking across the garden at 
something attracting his attention and his 
expression had become a startled one. 

“Who is coming in here?” he said quickly. 
“Who is it?” 

The door in the ivied wall had been pushed 
gently open and a woman had entered. She 
had come in with the last line of their song 
and she had stood still listening and looking 
at them. With the ivy behind her, the sun- 
light drifting through the trees and dappling 
her long blue cloak, and her nice fresh face 
smiling across the greenery, she wasratherlike 
a softly colored illustration in one of Colin’s 
books. She had wonderful, affectionate eyes 
which seemed to take everything in—all of 
them, even Ben Weatherstaff and the “ crea- 
tures" and every flower that was in bloom. 
Unexpectedly as she had appeared, not one of 
them felt that she was an intruder at all. 
Dickon's eyes lighted like lamps. 

“It’s Mother—that's who it is!” he cried, 
and he went across the grass at a run. 

Colin began to move toward her, too, and 
Mary went with him. They both felt their 
pulses beat faster. 

"It's Mother!" Dickon said again when 
they met halfway. ‘I knowed tha’ wanted to 
see her an’ I told her where th’ door was hid." 
Colin held out his hand with a sort of flushed 
royal shyness, but his eyes quite devoured her 
face. 

“Even when I was ill I wanted to see you," 
he said, “you and Dickon and the secret gar- 
den. I'dnev erw anted to see anyone or any- 
thing before." 

The sight of his uplifted face brought about 
a sudden change in her own. She flushed and 
the corners of her mouth shook and a mist 
seemed to sweep over her eyes. 

“Eh! dear lad!" she broke out tremulously. 
“Eh! dear lad!” as if she had not known she 
were going to say it. She did not say, “ Mes- 
ter Colin," but just “dear lad” quite sud- 
denly. She might have said it to Dickon in 
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the same way if she had seen something in 
his face which touched her. Colin liked it. 

“Are you surprised because I am so well? ” 
he asked. 

She put her hand on his shoulder and 
smiled the mist out of her eyes. 

* Aye, that I am!" she said, "but tha'rt 
so like thy mother tha’ made my heart 
jump." 

“Do you think,” said Colin a little awk- 
wardly, “that will make my father like me?" 

* Aye, for sure, dear lad," she answered, and 
she gave his shoulder a soft quick pat. “He 
mun come home—he mun come home." 

* Susan Sowerby," said Ben Weatherstaff, 
getting close to her, “look at th’ lad's legs, 
wilt tha'? They was like drumsticks i' 
stockin's three months ago—an' I heard folk 
tell as they was bandy an' knock-kneed both 
at th’ same time. Look at 'em now!" 

Susan Sowerby laughed a comfortable laugh. 

“They’re goin’ to be fine strong lad's legs in 
a bit,” she said. “Let him go on playin’ an’ 
workin’ in th’ garden an’ eatin’ hearty an’ 
drinkin’ plenty o ' good sweet milk an' there'll 
not be a finer pair i’ Yorkshire, thank God 
for it." 

She put both hands on' Mistress Mary's 
shoulders and looked her little face over in a 
motherly fashion. 

* An’ thee too!" she said." Tha'rt grown 
near as hearty as our Susan Ellen. I'll war- 
rant tha'rt like thy mother. Our Martha 
told me as Mrs. Medlock heard she was a 
pretty woman. Tha’lt be like a blush rose 
when tha' grows up, my little lass, bless thee." 

She did not mention that when Martha 
came home on her “day out” and described 
the plain sallow child she had added that she 
had no confidence whatever in what Mrs. 
Medlock had heard. “It doesn't stand to 
reason that a pretty woman could be th' 
mother o' such a fou' little lass," she had 
said obstinately. 

Mary had not had time to pay much atten- 
tion to her changing face. She had only 
known that she looked “different” and 
seemed to have a great deal more hair and 
that it was growing very fast. But remem- 
bering her pleasure in looking at the Mem 
Sahib in the past she was glad to hear that 
she might some day look like her. 

Susan Sowerby went round their garden 
with them and was told the whole story of it 
and shown every bushand tree which had come 
alive. Colin walked on one side of her and 
Mary on the other. Each of them kept look- 
ing up at her comfortable rosy face, secretly 
curious about the delightful feeling she gave 
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them—a sort of warm supported feeling. It 
seemed as if she understood them as Dickon 
understood his "creatures." She stooped 
over the flowers and talked about them as if 
they were children. Soot followed her and 
once or twice cawed at her and flew upon her 
shoulder as if it were Dickon's. When they 
told her about the robin and the first flight of 
the young ones she laughed a motherly little 
mellow laugh in her throat. 

“I suppose learnin’? ’em to fly is like 
learnin’ children to walk, but I’m afeared I 
should be all in a worrit if mine had wings 
instead o’ legs,” she said. 

It was because she seemed such a wonder- 
ful woman in her nice moorland cottage way 
that at last she was told about the Magic. 

“Do you believe in magic?” asked Colin 
after he had explained about Indian fakirs. 
“I do hope you do.” 

“That I do, lad," she answered. “I never 
knowed it by that name, but what does th' 
name matter? I warrant they call it a differ- 
ent name i' France an' a different one i' 
Germany.. Th' same thing as set th' seeds 
swellin’ an’ th’ sun shinin’ made thee a well 
lad, an’ it’s th’ Good Thing. It isn’t like us 
poor fools as think it matters if us is called 
out of our names. Th’ Big Good Thing 
doesn’t stop to worrit, bless thee. It goes on 
makin’ worlds by th’ million—worlds like us. 
Never thee stop believin’ in th’ Big Good 
Thing an’ knowin’ th’ world’s full of it—an’ 
call it what tha’ likes. Tha’ wert singin’ to 
it when I come into th’ garden." 

“I felt so joyful,” said Colin, opening his 
beautiful strange eyes at her. “Suddenly I 
felt how different I was—how strong my arms 
and legs were, you know—and how I could 
dig and stand—and I jumped up and wanted 
to shout out something.” 

“Th’ Magic listened when tha’ sung th’ 
Doxology. It would ha’ listened to anything 
tha’d sung. It was thy joy that mattered. 
Eh, lad, lad—what’s names toth’ Joy-maker?" 
and she gave his shoulders a quick soft pat 
again. 

She had packed a basket which held a reg- 
ular feast this morning, and when the hungry 
hour came and Dickon brought it out from its 
hiding place, she sat down with them under 
their tree and watched them devour their 
food, laughing and quite gloating over their 
appetites. She was full of fun and made them 
laugh at all sorts of odd things. She told 
them stories in broad Yorkshire and taught 
them new words. She laughed as if she could 
not help it when they told her of the increas- 
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ing difficulty there was in pretending that 
Colin was still a fretful invalid. 

* You see we can't help laughing nearly all 
the time when we are together," explained 
Colin. “And it doesn't sound ill at all. We 
try to choke it back, but it will burst out and 
that sounds worse than ever." 

“There’s one thing that comes into my 
mind often,” said Mary, “and I can scarcely 
ever hold in when I think of it suddenly. I 
keep thinking, suppose Colin's face should get 
to look like a full moon. It isn't like one yet, 
but he gets a tiny bit fatter every day—and 
suppose some morning it should look like one 
—what should we do?” 

“Bless us all, I can see tha’ has a good bit 
o’ play-actin' to do," said Susan Sowerby. 
“But tha’ won't have to keep it up much 
longer. Mester Craven'll come home." 

"Do you think he will?" said Colin. 
46 Why? ” 

Susan Sowerby chuckled softly. 

“I suppose it ’ud nigh break thy heart if 
he found out before tha’ told him in tha’ own 
way,” she said. “Tha’s laid awake nights 
plannin’ it.” 

“I couldn't bear anyone else to tell him,” 
said Colin. “I think about different ways 
every day. I think now I just want to run 
into his room." 

*"That'd bea fine start for him," said Susan 
Sowerby. “I’dliketo see his face,lad. I would 
that! He mun come back—that he mun." 

One of the things they talked of was the 
visit they were to make to her cottage. They 
planned it all. They were to drive over the 
moor and lunch out of doors among the 
heather. They would see all the twelve chil- 
dren and Dickon's garden. 

Susan Sowerby got up at last to return to 
the house and Mrs. Medlock. It was time 
for Colin to be whecled back also. But before 
he got into his chair he stood quite close to 
Susan and fixed his eyes on her with a kind of 
bewildered adoration, and he suddenly caught 
hold of the fold of her blue cloak and heldit fast. 

“You are just what I—what I wanted,” he 
said. "I wish you were my mother—as well 
as Dickon's!" 

All at once Susan Sowerby bent down and 
drew him with her warm arms close against 
the bosom under the blue cloak—as if he had 
been Dickon’s brother. The quick mist swept 
over her eyes. 

“Eh, dear lad!” she said. “Thy own 
mother's in this 'ere very garden, I do believe. 
She couldna’ keep out of it. Thy father mun 
come back to thee—he mun!" 


To be concluded 
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THE QUESTION OF SCENERY 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


MERICAN theatrical managers are 
not artists; they merely sell theat- 
rical wares. And, accordingly, they 
are not given to experiment. Slow 

even about trying the work of an unknown 
author, they have not in many years made 
any trials of new or revolutionary methods 
of production. They have simply gone on 
elaborating the old methods, till at last they 
have reached the point where they can go 
no further without bankruptcy. We may, of 
course, discount by at least half the mana- 
gerial announcements that this musical com- 
edy cost $70,000 to “put on” the stage, or 
that drama cost $25,000. But the fact re- 
mains, nevertheless, that the modern demand 
for realistic scenery, “real” carpets and 
vases and woodwork, elaborate costumes, 
and so on, has made the mounting of a play 
an absurdly expensive matter. Just as pro- 
gressive inoculation with a drug or virus sets 
up immunity in the patient, so that a con- 
stantly heavier dose is required for reaction, 
so the progressive elaboration of scenery and 
production on the stage has set up immunity 
in our public, till now it costs a manager 
many thousands of dollars to catch our jaded 
attention. John W. Alexander, the well- 
known painter, has been the only man vitally 
to experiment with stage scenery in America 
along new lines. He did so out of friendship 
to Miss Maude Adams, designing for her the 
production of “Chantecler,” and he came to 
thetask without preconceived conventions. He 
madehisscenery moreillusive, butitcanhardly 
be said he made it simpler or less expensive. 
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This overelaboration would not be so bad 
if there were any compensating gain to dra- 
matic art, if the more elaborate scenery re- 
sulted in more effective plays. But such is 
not the case. It is well known that if you 
overload Shakespeare with scenery, you lose 
dramatic coherence and narrative speed. 
With modern and more realistic plays, also, 
the lasting successes have not depended on 
their scenery for their appeal; they have, 
indeed, most often been plays in which there 
was a minimum of scenery and a maximum of 
emotional truth and acting value. Among 
musical plays, the sources of lasting success 
are still to be found in humorous text 
and buoyant, melodic score. ‘The Merry 
Widow” raged on every German beer-hall 
stage, even in New York. “The Chocolate 
Soldier" towered above the most elaborate 
of Lew Fields’ “productions.” Offenbach, 
Strauss, Sullivan, Herbert and their like have 
not been, and never will be, superseded by 
scenery 

The pictorial setting, of course, has a vital 
place on the modern stage. We can no 
more go back to the Elizabethan theatre 
than to the Elizabethan stagecoach or Eliza- 
bethan surgery. But we can experiment 
with our modern scenic setting to discover 
if there is not some way of simplifying it, 
of making it a more effective aid to the 
drama as well as a less costly one, of mak- 
ing it more suggestive and truly pictorial. 
Such experiments are already being con- 
ducted in Europe. Here in America we 
have seen nothing of them. Our managers 
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have gone on elaborating realistic. scene 
painting and stage dressing along the old 
lines, year after year, till they are beginning 
to stagger under the expense. They have 
given us nothing different, and so we cannot 
as yet appreciate anything different. But 
sooner or later, if there is to be any progress 
in dramatic art, a change will have to be made, 
the public will have to be taught something 
different; and the first managers who begin 
to experiment intelligently will win a page in 
history. 

It is curious how far behind its sister arts 
the art of scene painting lags. Impression- 
ism in art is an old story now. The veriest 
schoolboy has learned to laugh at the picture 
which reproduces a scene with the stiffness 
and minute fidelity of a photograph, and 
really says nothing at all about the subject, 
creates no mood for the spectator. Yet that 
is as far as our scene painting ever gets, and 
as much as we ever ask of it. Suppose a gar- 
den is to be represented on the stage. Here 
is what we see when the curtain rises: 

A back-drop, palpably painted on a flat 
surface, depicting fields and streams in per- 
spective. In front of this a canvas wall or 
fence, built on invisible wooden frames and 
covered with artificial flowers and vines, 
which rustle stiffly when the actors touch 
them and shine with an unnatural, vivid 
green. In the foreground, matting, dyed the 
same painful green, is spread to represent 
grass. More artificial flowers stand about. 
A pasteboard tree rises from the center. The 
top of this tree is painted on canvas, cut out, 
suspended on a net, and lowered till it joins, 
more or less accurately, with the trunk. The 
netting is always visible. To left and right 
the “wing pieces" are either canvas shrub- 
bery or canvas houses, with “practical” ve- 
randas. The whole scene is flooded with 
electric sunshine, and we rapturously ap- 
plaud. 

Yet it no more gives us the mood of a real 
garden than a colored photograph—if as 
much. The expensive artificial flowers, the 
expensive artificial grass, the expensive artifi- 
cial wall, the expensive artificial trees, deceive 
nobody. We could no more look at this stage 
picture with pleasure for five minutes, if the 
actors were absent, than we could look at 
a mid-Victorian chromo. It has no pictorial 
nor artistic value, it creates by itself no mood, 
it tells us nothing significant about that gar- 
den, or any other garden. 

Take, again, the utmost development of 
a street scene according to the methods of 
realistic scenery—the only methods ever em- 
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ployed in this country. Such scenes may fre- 
quently be observed at the Opera House. 
There was one—a tenement scene—in Mrs. 
Fiske’s production of ‘‘Salvation Nell" (alto- 
gether the best one of recent years). And 
this past winter, in * Everywoman," Times 
Square, New York, was depicted. In all 
such scenes, naturally, every inch of stage 
room is utilized to suggest space, but even on 
the great stage of the Opera House the actual 
space of nature is not realized. All kinds of 
buildings are constructed at great expense out 
of canvas on wooden frames, and erected be- 
hind the proscenium arch in an effort to simu- 
late exactly the spot represented. But they 
never do simulate the spot exactly, because 
they cannot possibly be large enough. At 
great cost, realistic methods are employed to 
achieve a result that is neither realistic nor 
suggestive—that has to be forgiven by the 
spectator as a clumsy kind of symbol, after 
all. 

The question arises, then, Why not be 
frankly symbolic, and be done with it? Why 
not devise scenery which shall suggest rather 
than attempt to reproduce? Since we read- 
ily grant that the players are only pretending 
to be the persons they are called in the play, 
since we readily grant that the play itself is 
only a pretense, valuable for the mood it 
evokes in us or the thought it stimulates, why. 
not as readily grant that scenery often cannot 
be a reproduction of reality, but rather should 
strive to be an impressionistic picture, to 
evoke the mood of place? Perhaps the pub- 
lic would grant this; we cannot say, for no 
consistent and intelligent attempt has been 
made to ascertain. 

Such attempts are being made abroad, 
however, espécially in Germany, which leads 
the world in stagecraft. Gordon Craig, 
Ellen Terry's son, has also made many experi- 
ments, though he has usually had to go out- 
side of England to get them tried. Professor 
Reinhardt of Berlin, the leading stage direc- 
tor of Europe, recently produced an Oriental 
pantomime, based on the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, “Sumurun,” at the London 
Coliseum (a music hall is a strange arena for 
revolution in the arts!), and the Daily Mail 
thus wrote of its scenic interest: 


The color, the character, live in the East, which is 
conjured up by legitimate artistic means, without an 
attempt at representation of reality. It is all more 
Eastern, more full of local color, than the East itself. 
Take that wondrously beautiful third scene—the 
most enchanting, perhaps, of the whole series. A 
back-cloth, painted with a flat black silhouette of an 
Oriental town, with minarets, bulb-shaped cupolas, 
and flat roofs against a luminous, sapphire, moonlit 
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sky, and the plain surface of an carth-colored wall 
extending right across the stage. Nothing could be 
more unreal, more demonstratively conventional, 
more boldly simplitied—nothing more in accord with 
the spirit of the East, or at least with our conception 
of it. Along this wall pass in a long procession, dimly 
lighted and with their shadows thrown onto the wall, 
the sheik and his suite, and, indeed, all the characters 
of the play, each with his own conventionalized gait 
and accompanied by his own leit motif. And that is 
all. Two or three minutes at the most—but two or 
three minutes of indescribable, thrilling beauty. 

This scene of two or three minutes sutlices to demon- 
strate the futility of all stage realism. The beauty of 
the world cannot be satisfactorily reproduced on the 
stage. But stage art has the power to produce a 
beauty of its own—a beauty more intense, more intoxi- 
cating, for the time being, than the beauty of the real 
world. It has the power of a concentrated appeal to the 
senses, aided bv the exclusion of all disturbing elements. 


The conservative London Times also spoke 
in the warmest terms of the spell laid upon 
the spectator by this Eastern pantomime, and 
especially by this third scene, the procession 
of figures against a flat back-cloth. And the 
critic of the Times is not given to praise 
without a cogent reason. 

Here we-have evident simplification of 
scenery—just a back-drop, a wall, and a 
manipulation of the lights to shroud the rest 
of the stage in darkness. Yet to the news- 
paper critics, at any rate, and apparently to 
the audiences at a London music hall, the 
effect was more beautiful and more sug- 
gestive of Oriental atmosphere than a whole 
stage littered with "real" properties, wing 
pieces, and buildings—in short, an attempt 
to rebuild the Orient in canvas and paste- 
board. 

And why not? Can any combination of 
“water cloth” on the stage give one hun- 
dredth part the sensation of the tossing sea 
that we gain from a painting’ by Winslow 
Homer or Waugh’s “ Roaring Forties”? Can 
any arrangement of artificial flowers and dyed 
excelsior give us the sensation of lush garden 
peace which we feel in the presence of some 
small canvas Alden Weir has painted in his 
New England back yard? Let an artist who 
understands the stage design a back-cloth for 
street or rural scene, let it be fairly repro- 
duced with his colors and perspectives, throw 
your wings into shadow behind draperies, and 
we venture to say that even unsensitive spec- 
tators, after the first shock of surprise had 
worn off, would not miss the artificial flowers, 
the formal pasteboard trees, the excelsior 
grass, or the canvas houses, but would accept 
the picture as a symbol of the scene, and fol- 
low the drama with as much interest as before. 
The sensitive spectator would probably find 
not only a new pictorial beauty in such a set- 
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ting, but a heightened response to the mood 
of the scene. f 

Incidentally, the manager would enor- 
mously reduce his expenses. 

During the two years of its experimental 
existence on Central Park West the New 
Theatre had umlimited resources, and a de- 
signer of scenery of the first rank—Hamilton 
Bell. Yet no conscious trial was made to 
simplify the scenic stage; rather was elabora- 
tion the rule. To be sure, the theatre had so 
many other problems on its hands that this is 
not strange. In the vast spaces of the New 
Theatre, of course, realistic scenery can pro- 
duce much more illusion than on a small 
stage, but it is significant that from the most 
elaborate scenery designed by Mr. Bell—that 
for the California Indian play, “The Arrow 
Maker”—the net effect was a dwarfing of the 
drama. The actors shrank to insignificance 
before (or beneath) the mere size of the wing 
pieces, the canvas rocks and mountains. It is 
also significant that the most beautiful effect 
Mr. Bell achieved was his simplest—in “Sister 
Beatrice." The stage showed the dim, bare 
interior of a convent. A large door at the 
rear center was presently thrown open and 
through this frame you saw a single figure 
standing, in shining mail, and behind him 
a picture of young birches, misty fields, and 
the morning star. There were no foreground 
properties in this landscape, of dyed excelsior, 
pasteboard trees, and the like, to contrast 
rather absurdly with a painted back-drop. 
There was only the suggestive painting, sim- 
ple, decorative, full of the “feel” of the dim 
night landscape. The audiences used sponta- 
neously to applaud this picture, at once so 
lovely in itself and provocative of the proper 
mood. 

There was one invention at the New 
Theatre, however, mothered by necessity, 
which may well lead to further experiment in 
stagecraft. When “The Blue Bird" was 
moved to the Majestic Theatre the scenery 
had to be cut down for the smaller stage. 
When the production was moved back, of 
course it was now too narrow completely to 
fill the New Theatre proscenium opening. 
Accordingly, some means had to be devised to 
screen the gaps at the sides. This was done 
by suspending long, graceful hangings of gray 
and lavender gauzy material behind the pil- 
lars of the proscenium. 

Now, when the scenes were thus cut off on 
either side, not sharply by wing pieces or the 
straight line of the proscenium, but by the 
shadowy folds of the gauze, they tended to 
seem farther removed from the audience, 
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THE FOREST IN ‘‘CHANTECLER” 
Showing John W. Alexander’s new scenery, with its softness and suggestion of atmosphere and space 
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a little mysterious, intangible. "This effect 
was still further intensified by the method of 
lighting. First the curtain was raised on 
a dark stage; then the set scene behind the 
gauze curtains was illuminated; and lastly 
the space in front, bare of any scenery. The 
human characters in the play, and their com- 
panions, for the most part made their en- 
trances upon this bare space in front, and thus 
for them as well as the audience the portion of 
the stage set with scenery had a kind of de- 
tachment, peculiarly fitted to the drama, for 
its scenes are supposed to be a dream, or 
fairy revelation, to the children. 

The value of some adaptation of this 
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A SCENE FROM THE DRA- 


The conventional elaboration of realistic scenery, expensive and unconvincing. The shadows 


method in most plays of poetic suggestion is 
surely great, deserving further trial and ex- 
periment. Noone who has seen aplay staged 
out of doors at night, where the darkness 
eliminates all need of wing pieces and pro- 
scenium, where the characters grow into the 
sight or melt out of it, can fail to have been 
impressed by the heightened, almost dream- 
like illusion. If, now, you hang in front of 
a suggestively painted back-drop—a real 
picture—some negative draperies on either 
side, eliminating formal wing pieces and sharp 
edges; if you light this picture from behind the 
draperies, so that to the audience they tell 
rather as folds of shadow, leaving between 


MATIC VERSION OF ‘‘THAIS’’ 
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of the awning poles cast upon the sky by the flash light also appeared in performance 


your actors and the audience a transparent 
region of darkness, as it were, an intangible 
glass of illusion, you have achieved an effect 
of possible beauty and increased suggestive- 
ness by the simplest of means. Certainly, by 
some such method, the production of Shake- 
speare could be greatly simplified, many of 
the scenes now omitted restored to the acting 
text, the “waits” cut down, the whole narra- 
tive made more coherent and rapid. Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe at present are 
forced by the demand for elaborate scenery to 
clog their productions and either slaughter 
the text or keep their audiences in the theater 
till midnight. Without in any sense return- 


ing to the conditions of a bare stage, a stage 
devoid of pictorial illusion, they might by 
judicious experiment find a way out of their 
dilemma. It is to such artists as they, cer- 
tainly—since Mr. Belasco seems wedded to 
the elaborately realistic—that we must look 
for experiment. 

Mr. Belasco’s settings are most persuasive 
when they are interiors. Because an interior, 
if it is supposed to be of ordinary propor- 
tions, can be, with care, exactly reproduced on 
the stage (minus the fourth wall, of course), 
there is less occasion here to quarrel with real- 
istic scenery. To be sure, it is unnecessary 
and silly for a manager to insist on real Turk- 
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ish rugs, or genuine mahogany or authenti- 
cated'Van Dykes for the walls. Belasco's 
marvelous “atmosphere” in his interiors does 
not reside in the “genuineness” of his proper- 
ties; if they were good imitations they would 
do quiteas well. Itresides in the fact that he 
picks the right properties, the fitting proper- 
ties for the room in question. If it is a mu- 
sician's room, he has such pictures and orna- 
ments as musicians collect; his properties are 
always in character with the people of his 
play. That is why his rooms look lived in. 
It is not because the rooms and furnishings 
are real, but because they are suggestive. 
Other managers could spend as much as 
Belasco and not achieve the same result. We 
fancy he could achieve it if he spent much 
less. 

But even with interiors there is great room 
for experiment looking toward simplification 
and pictorial suggestiveness rather than elab- 
orate realism. After all, the actors are the 
chief thing in a play, and the setting should 
be a background rather than a rival. We 
have all suffered in the theatre from electric 
lights on the stage, placed where they would 
be in the room depicted, but which painfully 
dazzle us and blur the faces of the actors. 
Here is realism carried too far. Take, again, 
interiors which are not supposed to represent 
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Here, on the ample New Theatre stage, a well-painted back-drop dominated 


A SPACIOUS SCENE 


the houses of to-day, in the drama of contem- 
porary life, but cathedrals, vaults, vasty halls, 
what not, in opera or romantic story. What 
illusion do we really get from “stone” pillars 
that sway in the draught, from canvas arches, 
from a litter of elaborate properties of paste- 
board, manufactured at great expense and 
necessitating long waits while being put in 
place? Here, again, one really suggestive 
picture of the scene, designed by an artist, 
and isolated by draperies and shadow, would 
be immeasurably more potent over the imag- 
ination and immeasurably cheaper. It is a 
fruitful field for experiment. 

There are many scenes, of course, where 
a total elimination of foreground properties 
or of solid wing pieces would be impossible, 
because of the demands of the drama. Juliet 
must have her balcony. The characters in 
* Pomander Walk" must have their windows 
to peep through. There must be doors 
through which the characters may enter. 
'There must be benches or sundials. But we 
venture to affirm that by proper lighting and 
screening, and a duly pictorial back-drop, the 
mechanical elaboration even of these needful 
solid sets and properties could be vastly re- 
duced without loss of illusion and with a great 
gain in merely pictorial beauty. It requires 
but the fewest foreground properties to sug- 


“THE ARROW MAKER” 
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the scene, showing the Sierras, and was the most effective set in the play 


gest that third dimension in which the living 
actors must move. Indeed, we are ready 
enough to grant it without any properties at 
all in Shakespearian productions, where alter- 
nate scenes are played on the stage “apron ” 
before a drop curtain. 

After all, it was not the Elizabethans who 
were stupid because they could enjoy the 
drama on a bare stage; it is we who are stupid 
because we cannot enjoy the drama unless 
the stage is littered with “realistic” scenery. 
We have no faith in our own imaginative 
powers. It would be a good thing for the 
drama if all scenery were abolished for the 
next ten years. Having learned to get along 
without it, we would perhaps keep it in its 
proper place for a while after it returned. Its 
proper place is as a pictorial and suggestive 
background to the actors and the play, and 
nothing but a background. John W. Alex- 
ander’s work on Miss Maude Adams’ produc- 
tion of * Chantecler" was revolutionary in the 
matter of material only. It ought to be fol- 
lowed up on still more radical lines. 

Mr. Alexander discovered that if you repre- 
sent a tree, not by painted pasteboard nor 
canvas tacked on wood, but by a piece of blue 
gauze, cut to the proper shape, stretched on 
chains, and backed by a piece of black velvet, 
your gain in illusion is considerable, provided 


your lights are properly handled. The blue 
gauze is partially painted, to represent the 
high lights and irregularities of bark. When 
the light is cast on, the black velvet of course 
shows through, giving the effect of solidity; 
but the now invisible blue gauze still tells as 
a kind of gray shimmer, like nature, and the 
painted high lights give the illusion of rotund- 
ity. If you have trees and foliage painted on 
a back drop, the method is the same, only the 
sky is painted with opaque blue and of 
course the velvet shows through only such 
objects as are supposed to be solid. Hang 
several sheets of gauze before such a back- 
drop, and by casting your lights on the first 
sheet only your trees will be shadowy and in- 
distinct, your sky a dim radiance. Gradually 
bring the lights into play on sheet after sheet 
of gauze, and your landscape emerges clearer 
and clearer; day breaks over the scene. 

Mr. Alexander maintains that here is a new 
kind of scenery, much softer and more sugges- 
tive than the old hard, realistic, wooden- 
framed sort. But it is at least equally ex- 
pensive, and if there is to be no reduction in 
the number of set trees in the foreground, in 
the abutting wing pieces, in “realistic” grass 
and loads of properties, the gain is not nearly 
so great as it should be. He has softened and 
made richer the picture, but he has not yet 
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THE QUAINT SETTING 


These small “practical houses," placed well back on the stage and prettily painted, 


removed from it its taint of crude and childish 
attempt at reproductive realism; he has not 
yet made it truly pictorial. His methods, 
applied to the back-drop only, and to a few 
set trees and the like, well composed in the 
foreground to hint at the third dimension for 
less imaginative spectators, while wings and 
front are somehow screened with draperies 
and darkness, might conceivably make a 
picture of rare beauty and suggestiveness, 
wherein the actors could move without being 
dwarfed by their surroundings, which should 
be as a pictorial orchestration to the drama. 
We hope that Mr. Alexander will go on with 
his experiments. The chance to have such 
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an artist as he working in our practical thea- 
tre is as rare as it is fortunate. 

In a recent interview Mr. Alexander said: 

“We have made great progress in stage- 
craft during the last generation, undoubtedly, 
but it has been progress along old lines; we 
have never been able to get away from the 
difficulty of making things realistic while not 
having them jump at you. In real life fur- 
niture keeps its place, even in a brightly 
lighted room, but, owing to the necessities of 
lighting on the stage, furniture has got to 
seeming more ‘real’ in a play than it ever 
does in our homes. Composition, which is 
the most important thing in a picture, has 
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FOR ‘‘POMANDER WALK" 


represent realistic scenery at its best, though even they are too small to be really real 


hardly ever been considered. A realism that 
faithfully copies details and fails utterly to 
give the effect of things as they strike the eye 
in everyday life is about the most hopeless 
failure in art. Much of our stage-scenery 
‘progress’ has been along this line. At the 
same time, we have got too far away from the 
spirit of the Elizabethan times to be able to 
accept their simple device of a stage hung 
merely with a curtain. All of us who have 
worked over this new method put a great deal 
of heart into it because we all feel so keenly 
the value of the stage as a big, popular school 
of art. Itis a way of educating the eye of 
the ordinary man and woman. If beautiful 


things are put before people they soon ac- 
quire a true standard of beauty." 

These are wise words. “The effect of 
things as they strike the eye in everyday 
life," that is, in nature, is seldom caught by 
the camera; it is caught by the painter. It 
is not reproduced by a model, but by a proc- 
ess of selective art. True progress in stage 
scenery will not come till our managers and 
public realize this. It was enough for the 
Elizabethans to be told that the stage repre- 
sented the Forest of Arden. We are to-day 
a people of little faith. We have to be shown 
as well as told. But we can be convinced 
much more readily by a true picture of that 
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A SCENE FROM ''THE BLUE BIRD" 
Note the simplicity of the setting and the grace of the draperies at left and right; it is decorative, 
not realistic 


forest than by a rather ridiculous pasteboard 
replica—and much more cheaply. The prob- 
lem to be worked out is one of lighting, of 
screening, of removing this picture into a 
world apart, together with the actors, so 
that harsh mechanical details do not obtrude 
nor sharp lines break the illusion. 

But it is too much to expect that the public 
be interested particularly in a pictorial stage 
for its own sake, that is, that they find a defi- 
nite and conscious enjoyment of decorative 
designs made by groupings of the players, 
arrangement of the furniture, and composi- 
tion of the scenery. Indeed, we are inclined 
to believe that while such decorative designs 
are all very well in their place, they do not 
belong to realistic drama at all, and, in any 


form of drama, are distinctly subordinate to 
the action, to the human story. The danger 
of innovations in scenery seems to be to run 
into esthetic extravagance. Certainly Gor- 
don Craig has not escaped such extravagance. 
The problem, we must therefore confess, is 
twofold; it is not only how to simplify and 
make more truly pictorial our present scenery, 
but how to do it without pushing the pictorial 
element too far to the front, and losing sight 
of the fundamental dramatic element in all 
stage entertainment. It is thus a problem 
for artists to solve, but artists working with, 
and under the advice of, practical men of the 
theatre. It must be worked out under the 
eye of a theatrical manager. What manager 
in America will be the first to attempt it? 
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Ernest 
LAYS DOWN HIS ARMS 
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AUTHOR OF "PHOEBE AND ERNEST." ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. F. SCHABELITZ 


EAREST SYLVIA: 
Mother got a letter from Ern last 
night in which he announced that 


he was going to bring four boys 
home from Princeton for the Easter vaca- 
tion. Ordinarily, it lasts only from the 
Thursday before Easter until the Monday 
after; but by a system of saving up cuts 
they've spread it into a week. With Ern, 
that makes five kid-boys in the house. Five— 
count 'em—FIVE. Isn't it sickening? I 
feel as if I were taking in a kindergarden to 
train. For, like you, Sylvia, I have nothing 
but indifference and an amused contempt for 
boys. However, they needn't interfere one 
atom with you and me. In the first place, 
boys of that age generally hate girls; but if 
the little beasts show the faintest sign of 
taking notice I guess I can hand them the 
best freezing-out act ever seen on this or any 
other stage. And you, too, Sylvia my love, 
can turn a pretty handy trick with the ice 
pitcher. 

Mother and I have talked it over, and 
we've put five cots in the big room at the top 
of the house—the one we call the Gym. It 
looks like a hospital ward. You and I will 
have the floor below all to ourselves. We 
will breakfast in my room. Then you can 
work all morning on your thesis. I'll bring 
your lunch up to you—I have a great pull 
with Flora. And the girls will probably in- 
vite us out to dinner so often that we won't 
have to see the kindergarden only now and 
then. Yours disgustedly, 

PHOEBE. 


*Say, Mart," said Cinders, addressing 
Ernest Martin, the night before the quintette 
left Princeton, “do I understand that you 


guarantee this expedition to the home of 
your ancestors to be absolutely non-fussing, 
as it were, so to speak, nevertheless and 
notwithstanding? ” 

“Child, you guess the truth," Ernest re- 
assured him. *'It is to be skirtless. In the 
words of the bard, there will be ‘lack of 
woman’s weeping, there will be lack of wom- 
en’s tears. '" 

“To triomphe, banzai, hail, hip, hip and 
loud cheers!” said Cinders. 

Red-headed was Cinders—little and clever, 
always asking questions, and usually answer- 
ing them himself. 

“How can it be skirtless," Sandy Willis- 
ton remarked, “if you have a sister?” 

Sandy was long, lank and preternaturally 
solemn as to full black eyes behind huge 
round glasses. He now turned the double 
glare of his convex gaze on a picture of 
Phoebe which, framed in an oval of gold, had 
appeared in Ernest's room at Christmas-time. 
The others looked at it also and with varying 
degrees of an assumed indifference. As it 
happened, their semicircular group had made 
it the center of triweekly smoke-talks. And 
as they puffed, they considered it. 

The picture—the last cry in fashionable 
photography—represented a slender girl in 
an evening-dress and a huge lacy mobcap. 
Perhaps—was it a trick of the artisan?—the 
innocent big eyes were a little sad, the pret- 
tily curved mouth a little drooped. Andcer- 
tainly the feminine note had been emphasized 
and accented. The portrait included, for in- 
stance, such details as toy hands—concealed 
by gloves, long, soft, prettily wrinkled— 
holding a rose, the tip of a satin slipper 
pointing from under a swirl of skirt. It in- 
cluded such feminine properties near by as a 
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Ernest Lays Down His Arms: By Inez Haynes Gillmore 


triangular object that was a half-opened fan, 
a square of lace masquerading as a handker- 
chief. But on the whole the figure, of a 
robust lithesomeness, a delicate muscularity, 
connoted spirit, impulse and enthusiasm. 

Ernest glanced at the picture too and real- 
ized for the first time since he placed it on the 
wall that it still hung there. Also, in passing, 
he was hit with the wonder that always 
struck him when he saw that other men con- 
sidered a man’s sister as a girl. To Ernest, 
the female sex divided itself automatically 
into two departments, his mother and Phoebe 
in one, the rest of created women in the 
other. ‘Oh, Phoebe!” he said in a careless 
voice. “Phoebe is not like other girls. She 
won't bother us any. I tell you, when a girl 
has brothers, she soon learns to leave his men 
friends alone." 

“Tt is my opinion that none of them 
don't never learn to peacefully leave nobody 
alone," said Sandy. Sandy was a little older 
than the rest. He dealt deliberately in the 
double negative and the split infinitive. This 
gave an effect of verbal mutilation to his 
conversation. But that was as nothing to 
the insurgent quality which his cynicism gave 
to his opinions. Sandy had weighed woman 
in the balance and found her wanting. He 
made general statements about her. 

“There are exactly one hundred reasons 
why girls are unfit for human companion- 
ship," said Art Turner. ‘The first is that 
they’re women, and the other ninety-nine are 
that they aren’t men.” 

Art Turner, thin as a whipcord, pompa- 
doured and acidulous, was given to epigram. 
He looked about him now with the pardon- 
able pride of one who has struck off a neat 
thing. 

“That isn’t it," said Cinders, who was 
nothing if not concrete. ‘The trouble with 
the female of our species is that they have no 
stuffing in their skulls. They are empty in 
the garret and vacant in the belfry. That 
is, if they’re lookers. There must be some of 
them who have ideas, for you hear about 
them at the women’s colleges. But there 
you are again! If they go to college, they are 
freaks. To find at one time, contiguous and 
adjacent, contemporaneous and consanguin- 
eous, a skirt that is good-looking and can 
talk sense to a man—it can’t be done. That 
kind is a paradox. It doesn’t happen— 
that’s all. And damfiknow why, either." 

* My brother said there was a college girl 
came to Rouncewell Center last summer that 
was a peacherine and the niftiest bunch of 
calico there," remarked Al Lawson. 
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Al Lawson was a slender, shy, poetic- 
looking lad—blonde. He spoke now in a 
casual way, but as one who will see justice 
done. 

“Did you see her yourself?" Cinders asked 
with disconcerting abruptness. 

* No," admitted Al. 

“That’s it. There are always rumors that 
sometime, somewhere, somebody saw a good- 
looking college gir. It’s like the Flying 
Dutchman or the Fata Morgana or the esprit 
de corps or the zeitgeist—you_ never see it 
yourself. Take it from me, if women are 
pippins, there are éo Jet signs in their think- 
halls, and if they have brains, their faces 
have once been stepped on.” 

Ernest seemed to agree to all this by an 
approving silence. He would have died 
rather than raise the faintest peep of dissent. 
But mentally it made him writhe, and phys- 
ically it made him flush, to imagine what 
the others would say if they guessed the true 
state of affairs. For in the last year Ernest 
had undergone a complete change of opinion 
in regard to this girl question. He supposed 
that his experience was new in the history of 
masculine consciousness. It never occurred 
to him that Sandy, Cinders, Al, Art, et al., 
might be passing through the same psycho- 
logical change. And if it had been suggested 
to him that, in the foregoing conversation, 
they were trying, by concerted whistling, to 
keep their courage up, he would have flouted 
the theory. 

As to Ernest’s surprising face-about, many 
were the reasons thereof. First of all, there 
was the inevitable one of the mental growth 
and wider social experience in college life. 
But allying itself with the main current 
flowed many minor streams. Vide: 

By accident, Ernest had become identified 
in his college course with a group of men pro- 
fessedly “‘literary” in taste and ambition. 
The accident was his personal lovability, 
the unexpected plasticity and adaptability 
which, in his high-school days, had made 
him the leader of his intellectual betters and 
would, doubtless, always insure him their 
companionship. He had become a little 
touched with the literary spirit. First and 
last, he had heard a great deal of literary talk 
at college—discussions of authors, plots, at- 
mospheres, influences, the technique of style. 
He reeled off with astonishing glibness the 
patter of his sophomoric tribe. He read more 
poetry than ever before in his life—Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Verlaine, Heine—and he was 
absolutely unconscious that it was his crowd 
who really translated it all to him. Latterly, 
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Goethe had become the god, Wilhelm Meister 
the hero of his mind-world. Indeed, Ernest 
had discovered many extraordinary resem- 
blances between himself and Wilhelm Meis- 
ter—but this was one of the many things 
that he never told his friends. 

Following on the advice of his preceptor 
and in the footsteps of genius, Ernest now 
carried a notebook—number five. It bore 
the proud title ‘‘ Women— Their Faults and 
Frailties." And Ernest was convinced that 
he would fill it with the subtleties of a 
Balzac-like study of the sex. But, some- 
how, though its predecessors filled up rapidly 
enough—stuffed as they were with Sandy’s 
general cynicisms, Cinder's concrete observa- 
tions, Al's epigrams and Art's questións— 
number five seemed to languish. And yet 
it had started with a bang—in a statement 
arrogant enough to predicate an endless flow 
of eloquence. 

“Woman,” Ernest wrote, “is not only the 
conservalive, she is the reactionary force in 
life. She is not of the future. She is not even 
of the present. She is of the past. She is the 
deterrent, the deteriant (Ernest was very proud 
of that bit of word-carpentry) of progress. 
Woman deliberately blindfolds us and then 
leads us back.” 

The remark still glared up at him, alone 
and unsupported, from the first page. 

He had reasons, other than literary, to 
urge him to the study of concrete woman. 
For the world of his mind was now haunted, 
and haunted by a being unmistakably of 
the woman-kind—a being whom he had 
never seen and thus could not name. Per- 
haps, for our purposes, the label Ideal will 
best serve. It was not that Ernest ever con- 
sciously exorcised her. She appeared—that 
was it—she appeared. At first, there was a 
sense of shock about it, as if, entering his 
room suddenly, he had surprised an alien 
thing there—a creature beautiful but yet 
faéry—a ghost-being who blew out like a 
candle the moment he looked at her. 

Sometimes, even, when people were actually 
about, talking, laughing, he would catch a 
glimpse of its ghost-occupant—not near, but 
in the far-away, dimly lighted reaches of his 
mind. And then his thought, taking the bit 
in its mouth, would go galloping—galloping— 
galloping lightly but swiftly galloping—gal- 
loping —off—away—on—and on—always 
pursuing and never catching up. 

It tantalized Ernest to the verge of irrita- 
tion that he had never seen her face. Or was 
that the fascination of it? And yet—here 
was a strange thing about it—in spite of her 
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aloofness, he had a vision, vaguely actual, 
of her. 

She was a contradictory creature, full at 
the same time of bubbling, sparkling spirits 
and strange vague languors, a creature of 
soft curves and iron muscles. She had the 
body of a woman, the spirit of man. She 
was compact of the various beauties he had 
noticed in others. Her long floating hair was 
thick, winglike, with jet-black curls. Those 
curls were the curls of Fay Faxon, the first 
girl Ernest had ever consciously looked at. 
Her eyes were the twin star blacknesses of 
a young girl-actor whose Boston openings 
Ernest had tried never to miss. Her mouth 
had the curved, tragic contours of an Italian 
poetess whose picture Ernest had once cut 
from a magazine. Her expression—but here 
she always evaded him. 

Of all the things that she was he remained 
uncertain, except that she was tropically 
dark and Orientally curved. Of one thing 
she was not he was absolutely certain. She 
differed in every particular from the May- 
wood girl, the type of which Phoebe so 
perfectly represented. The Maywood girl 
was clean-drawn, cut-out, crisply carved and 
clearly colored, a flesh-and-blood, bread-and- 
butter creature. The ideal was shadowy, 
satiny, melting, of the sun and the wind, and 
yet a creature for poetry and the rhapsodies 
of confidence in the twilight and under the 
moon. 

“What kind of skirts are the Maywood 
girls?" asked Cinders. 

“Oh, just like other girls,” Ernest an- 
swered. 

“Well, are there many of them?” 

“Oodles!” Ernest was laconic. ‘Each 
the exact duplicate of the other. All made 
in Grand Rapids." 

“Oh, Lord!” exclaimed Cinders, touching 
the depths of dejection. ‘Already I see her 
face. Already I hear her talk.” 

“Well, what’s the use of thinking about 
them," Ernest burst out impatiently. “You 
won't see any of them. "There's only my sis- 
ter, who, as I tell you, is trained to leave men 
alone. To be sure, she's going to have a 
friend staying there for a few days—a Rad- 
cliffe girl, Sylvia Gordon. But Phoebe says 
she's so busy working on a thesis that she 
won't have time even to eat with us. Which 
reminds me that I'll have to take an hour or 
two, here and there, to whack that essay of 
mine into shape. But you needn't be scared. 
I won't sic any girls on to you. When I 
guarantee you that we don't fuss, we don't 
fuss. See? You can't possibly hate to have 
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girls round more than I do. Now, this is to 
be the program of the week's games and 
sports. Weather permitting, we'll have ten- 
nis—perhaps some golf. Nights we'll beat it 
into Boston to the shows. If it rains, day- 
times we'll bum round the city, seeing what 
we can see. You needn't look a female in 
the face during the entire week." 

“What sort of a girl is this Gordon girl?” 
Cinders asked. 

“What a foolishness!” Ernest commented. 
** No girl is ever any different from any other 
girl. She's girl—that's all—just girl! Have 
we no more intelligent subjects for con- 
versation? ” 

Ernest’s program gave every evidence of 


a conscientious intention to fulfill itself. Ar-- 


riving just before dinner at the big old- 
fashioned house set in the midst of lawn and 
garden, the Princetonians found a family of 
three awaiting them. 

The handsome gentleman, stout, slightly 
florid and iron-gray, who was Ernest’s father, 
welcomed them cordially. Like the thor- 
oughbred that he was, he piled their plates 
so full at the go-off that they did not have to 
come up for more than two extra helps. The 
tall, thin woman, soft-eyed and gray-haired, 
who was Ernest’s mother—and who exactly 
met the sophomoric ideal of a mother—wel- 
comed them cordially, too. She did not seem 
to notice the disappearance of three square 
yards of steak and a salad bowl full of hard 
sauce. Her guests did not notice, either, that, 
at the conclusion of the meal, she went to the 
telephone. “I want to add to my order, Mr. 
Jellup, three dozen more eggs, a dozen more 
chops, two more chickens and all the cream 
you can spare me for the next week.” The 
startling young person, so magnificently 
handsome, so magnificently stately, so mag- 
nificently haughty, who was Mart’s sister, 
also welcomed them. But hardly with cor- 
diality. Her Majesty—Cinders immediately 
dubbed her that—never lifted her eyelashes 
—they were long, dark and level—above the 
height of their ties. 

Her Majesty—otherwise Phoebe Martin— 
disappeared as soon as dinner was over— 
joining, they conjectured, the mysterious 

“grind” upstairs whom Cinders christened 
“the Captive.” 

For two days the quintette lived a life 
ideally masculine, in an Eden virtually Eve- 
less. Her Majesty and the Captive break- 
fasted and lunched together upstairs. Both 
nights they went elsewhere for dinner. Once 
or twice, filing downstairs, the boys heard 
twin peals of girlish laughter ascending and 
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descending the scale of girlish mirth. Every 
mother’s son of them wondered in his secret 
heart if he were not the object of that heart- 
less humor. Indeed, it was immediately 
after this that Cinders said: “By jiminy, 
Mart, it certainly is great the way you've 
cut out the female proposition for us. You 
wouldn't think there was a girl in this town." 

And then, to Ernest's great disgust, his 
whole scheme of masculine segregation blew 
up, burst and disappeared before his very 
eyes. And the god in this infernal machine 
of chance was the person whom he had every 
reason to trust—his mother. 

Returning from the theatre, Ernest noise- 
lessly guided the car up to the Martin gate 
just as the town-clock struck twelve. At 
that identical moment, the Martin door 
opened and disgorged what Cinders after- 
ward described as “all the girls in the world 
and then some."  Substracting hyperbole 
and substituting exact statistics, it let out 
Her Majesty, a spark of mischief in her gray 
eyes big enough to melt the last icicle of her - 
manner. It let out Molly Tate, a little bud 
of femininity, flaxen and demure. It let out 
the Gould twins, slender, brown, diabolic in 
their coquetry, as alike as paired pearls, ex- 
cept that, as Cinders sapiently remarked, 
“each was prettier than the other.” It let 
out Mrs. Martin, who said in a relieved voice: 
* Oh, there you are, Ernie, at last. You can 
take the girls home in the car." 

“All right, mother," said Ernest. “Say, 
fellers,” he went on, sacrificing himself 
nobly, “you beat it upstairs. I won’t be 
gone but fifteen minutes.” 

But, to his intense disgust and anxiety, the 
boys lingered, helping to pack the girls in the 
motor. Out of his own experience, Ernest 
could have told them that that was like play- 
ing with a trap whose working you do not 
understand. And Phoebe, traitor that she 
was, egged them on. You never could de- 
pend on any female, Ernest reflected—not 
even a sister—to play your game. And then, 
at the last moment, on one excuse or another, 
the Princetonians ‘leaped into the car, sit- 
ting on the floor, the running-board, hanging 
on by their eyelids generally. They pro- 
ceeded to “jolly” the feminine half of the 
cargo until their rush through the night 
trailed, like a banner, a continuous peal of 
girl-giggles. Not only that—and, decidedly, 
Ernest did not think this was playing fair— 
when they reached Molly Tate’s house, they 
prevailed on her to see the Gould girls home. 
Arriving five minutes later at the Gould 
place, they wheedled the twins into seeing 
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Molly home. By a clever prolongation of 
this system, they saw Molly home six times 
and the twins five. Finally, to Ernest's re- 
lief, feminine rebellion asserted itself over 
feminine pliability. 


“T tell you, fellers, what let's do to-day,” 
Ernest said the next morning. * You haven't 
any of you been to——”’ 

* Oh, see here, Mart," Cinders interrupted, 
“if you don’t mind, I guess I won't go mo- 
toring this morning. You see, last night that 
Miss Tate got to talking tennis with me— 
say, what sort of a game does she play, 
Mart?” 

“Rattling for a girl," Ernest replied with 
enthusiasm. ‘She and Phoebe won the 
ladies’ doubles here." 

* Well, she’s crazy to learn that Lawford 
stroke—says she can’t get it. And I said if 
the weather was good this morning, I'd g 
over and teach her." 

“T was just about to say, Mart," Sandy 

“Williston said in deep chest tones, “that I've 
got to cut this expedition out too. I was 
speaking about that glass-flowers exhibition 
over at Harvard and your sister said she 
could take me through blindfold. Her exact 
words were 'Forty billion Harvard men 
have forced the glass flowers on me. That’s 
one thing I ought to do while I'm here, you 
know. So if you don't mind——” 

“Well, as long as you fellers are cutting 
out the Hub of the Universe," Art remarked 
eagerly, “I guess I will too. That Miss 
Gould—one of them; I don’t know which— 
invited me to go on a motoring party her 
aunt is getting up. They’re going to Welles- 
ley. Td like to see the college, because my 
sister is thinking of entering next year. I 
really think I ought to look the place over.” 

“Well,” Ernest remarked, “that leaves you 
and me, Al, to do this Bunker Hill job all by 
our lonesomeness." 

“You see, Mart,” Al began in a hesitating 
manner, "the other Gould twin—I don’t 
know which one, either; but’ the one that 
didn’t ask Art—asked me to go to Wellesley 
too. And I thought as long as Art was go- 
ing——” 

“All right,” said Ernest, smothering dis- 
appointment. ‘Oh, I know what I'll do. 
Til take to-day to plug at that essay. Then 
to-morrow we'll go over to Bunker Hill.” 

In spite of the work piled up before him, 
Ernest found it a lonely day. The house was 
absolutely silent. Even Mrs. Martin went 
into town for a day’s shopping. Delaying 
as long as possible the awful initial moment 
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of work, Ernest collected all kinds of acces- 
sories, necessary and unnecessary. He sharp- 
ened his pencils to slender, rapierlike points. 
He hunted fifteen minutes until he found a 
special brand witharubber on the end. Found 
—he spent another minute absently gnawing 
the rubber off. Having exhausted all the 
possible subterfuges, he settled down and 
worked hard for an hour. 

Then suddenly a sound from downstairs, 
a sound, in all that solitude and silence, as 
brazen as a bell, brought him out of his 
absorption. 

It was only that a door opened. But fol- 
lowing its abrupt slam came the swish of a 
feminine skirt. This new sound rustled the 
length of the hall, subsided. A window 
opened. Followed absolute silence. Ernest 
walked softly to his window and looked out 
at the Maywood hills. 

Spring had not come. It was one of those 
rare days, earnest of a golden summer, by 
which the New England climate annually 
fools the oldest inhabitant into believing 
that winter has gone. Skies washed clear 
and blue, feathery clouds lighted from within, 
grass shooting through steamy loam to jostle 
crocuses, mayflowers and violets. 

The window shut. The skirt took up its 
rustle and swished down the hall. The door 
closed. Sylvia Gordon’s personality, which 
had scented the whole house for an instant, 
faded into silence and nothingness. But the 
whiff of spring that she had let in on the 
fresh breeze persisted. 

Ernest still stood at the window. Dream- 
ing, he still gazed at the Maywood hills. 
Suddenly his thought caught sight, in the 
far-off twilit distance in his mind, of—how 
exquisitely evasive it was, that being of mist, 
how delicately evanescent! Lightly, but with 
intense speed, his thought galloped after—gal- 
loped—galloped—always pursuing but never 
quite catching up. 


“How about Bunker Hill to-day?" Ernest 
said the next morning. 

“I tell you what, Mart," Sandy said 
eagerly, “I wish you'd put that off till to- 
morrow. Your sister said she'd never seen 
the old North Church—you know the one. 
The first boy scout, Paul Revere: 


One if by land and two if by sea, 
Rubbering on the opposite shore I'll be— 


that one. She said she'd show me all the 
high-brow historic places at the North End— 
Independence Bell b 

“That’s in Philadelphia," Ernest remarked, 
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not in the pride of omniscience, but as one 
who states a fact. 

“Ts it?" said Sandy indignantly. “What 
a nerve to sacrilegiously move a fine old land- 
mark like that. There ain't no real reverence 
for nothing no longer in this country. Is it 
not so? And then we'll see the House of 
Seven Gables." 

* Salem," Ernest corrected politely. 

“Well, anyway, the Old Manse.” 

“Concord,” Ernest stated wearily. ‘Don’t 
: look for the Flatiron Building or the Metro- 
politan Tower, will you, little one? At last 
accounts, they had not been moved from 
New York." 

“That little Tate girl is coming on fine,” 
Cinders said with enthusiasm. ‘Say, she can 
play tennis, can't she? I said I'd stroll over 
this morning." 

“Those Gould girls and their brother 
offered to take Al and me through Harvard 
to-day," Art began. 

* And I really ought to go," Al ended it 
for him. “You see, my mother's brothers all 
went to Harvard and she'll be awfully disap- 
pointed if I don't see it." 

* Kindly cut out fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers, aunts and uncles for excuses," 
Ernest begged bitterly. ‘Who was the In- 
dian who said he’d never dare look his father 
in the face if he didn’t go over to Bunker 
Hill?" 

“T did," Cinders threw in jauntily. ‘Well, 
I guess Ill be perambulating." 

"Ill finish that blasted essay to-day," 
Ernest said. ‘But to-morrow—" he ended 
threateningly. 

He ground lonesomely away all day long. 
But he did not finish the essay. At intervals, 
the door downstairs would open. The rustle 
of a skirt would fill the house with its subtle, 
exquisitely minute, gigantically reverberant 
thunders. Always at these times, Ernest 
would stop and dream. Dream—dream— 
and about nothing—dream until his dream 
broke in a vague irritation and impatience. 
“Tm not getting anywhere," he said finally 
to himself. “I guess Ill go into the Boston 
Public Library and clean up that research 
business. That will leave the rest of the week 
clear.” 

With Ernest thinking was slow, acting 
quick. Leaping into his coat, he tore to the 
Maywood station. Falling into the only va- 
cant seat in the ten-fifteen train, he found 
Sylvia Gordon there. 

“ Greetings, fellow-prisoner!" Ernest said. 
“ How goes the thesis?" 

“Very badly, thank you, companion-in- 
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misery," Sylvia replied. “How about the 
essay?" 

"Pretty rotten, thank you," Ernest re- 
turned cheerfully. 

"Im going into the Boston Library to 
grind," Sylvia confided. 

“Are you," said Ernest. 
cidence! So am I." 

“What is the subject of your essay, Er- 
nest?" Sylvia asked. 

*''The Character of Wilhelm Meister. ’” 

“Talking about coincidences!” Sylvia said. 
“Mine is Goethe’s ‘Faust.’ You know I 
simply adore Goethe." ` 

“ Another coincidence," Ernest admitted. 
“He certainly is the main squeeze in the 
whole literary works for me.” 

It was like that all the way into Boston— 
Ernest told Sylvia all those thoughts about 
Wilhelm Meister that he had not confided 
to his group. 

“Im glad you're going to the Library,” 
he concluded. ** You know the ropes; I don't." 

Sylvia did know the ropes. She led him 
with an accustomed air to one of the big 
tables in the beautiful, arched, graystone 
reading room. She exorcised by her private 
magic a pair of book genii who fetched and 
carried until she and Ernest sat shoulder 
high behind Goethe. Then she fell to her 
reading and her note-taking. From that in- 
stant, she hardly looked up. 

Ernest also worked hard, but not so hard 
as Sylvia. His glance, straying up from his 
book, occasionally hit the head opposite, 
caught, lingered there. 

She had taken off her hat and jacket. She 
sat in an attitude deliciously feminine, her 
head bent, her shoulders drooped forward. 
Ernest recalled the little marble bust of 
Clytie of which Phoebe was so fond. 

She sat in gloom at first; her brown hair 
took on its brown. It fell here into tiny 
eddies of shadow, there into tiny maelstroms 
of light. Suddenly a long-fingered sunbeam 
fell upon her; the shadow melted, vanished. 
Her hair brightened, became light itself, 
floating off into tendrils, the finest and silk- 
iest, dissolving at the ends, evaporating, 
merging with the very air. 

Her skin was satin—and white. On the 
soft contour of her cheek lay a bloom as deli- 
cate as if the faintest flame of spirit-fire had 
burned through. On this bloom lay eye- 
lashes, satiny also, the color of thedeepest 
shadow in her hair—lay eyelashes and their 
fairy film, fluttering shadows. Her mouth, 
like a little rose, tightly folded, seemed red 
above the white point of her chin. 


“What a coin- 
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How little she was, how slender and frail 
and yet how softly round! 

How still she was! How concentrated! 

How— She was something else. But 
what was it? 

Pure! That was it. That was what she 
was. Pure! i 

After all, that was what girls were. 
were pure. For the first time the 
word purity gained an abstract 
significance in Ernest’s mind. You 
never thought of that word in 
connection with men. But purity 
in women was beaùtiful. 

Sylvia was, wonderfully pure 
—purer than the rest. She was 
purity itself. 

Something in Ernest broke— 
some crust that lay between him 
and a knowledge of himself—a 
crust that, subconsciously, he had 
tried not to break. Suddenly he 
knew that he worshiped purity 
in Sylvia, that he must worship 
it wherever he found it the rest 
of his life. Many thoughts passed 
through his mind, detached, ir- 
relevant. Perhaps he did not 
realize that he was thinking them 
himself. After all, girls were in 
the world. They could not longer 
be ignored. There they were with 
a blare of trumpets—to stay. 
They were the other half of cre- 
ation. You could not beat their 
game. A man was handicapped 
from the start. They had you 
by a series of unfair advantages. 
Whoever planned the universe had loaded 
their dice. But perhaps there were compen- 
sations. They were beautiful. They were 
pure. It could not be denied—they were 
wonderful. There were some thoughts— 
precious ones—which a man could share with 
them only. 

Ernest’s soul emitted a long sigh. It was 
a silent sigh. Nobody heard it. Ernest did 
not hear it himself. Had the whole world at 
that moment been raised to dişembodied 
spirits, not a female soul, contemplating the 
revolution in Ernest, but would have laughed 
in triumph, not a male soul but would have 
wept with regret. 

For Ernest had laid down hisarms to woman. 


They 


Sylvia showed him a place where they 
could lunch. Afterward they worked again. 
Mid-afternoon, Ernest pushed a note across 
the table: 
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My head is getting woozy. How would you like to 
go canoeing? We can cut across by trolley from 
Riverside to Maywood and get home in time for 
dinner. 


She returned the note with a scribbled 
“I would love it.” 

I repeat, spring had not yet come. But 
she stood tiptoe at the door, her lap full of 


Mid-afternoon, Ernest pushed a note across the table: “My 


across by trolley from Riverside to Maywood 
note with a scribbled 


flowers, waiting to burst in with dance and 
with song. 

The trees made a soft chocolate-colored 
smoke against a sky that dazzled with its 
blue. The sun dropped red-hot ripples on 
the gray river. The grass had newly painted 
itself green. 

Under the blue sky Ernest discovered Syl- 
via’s eyes. They were blue—china blue— 
seemingly much deeper in color because curl- 
ing lashes, always at half-mast, helped with 
their shadow. à 

“Now tell me," Ernest said, “about your 
thesis and how you came to like Goethe and 
how you happened to choose ‘Faust’ instead 
of ‘Wilhelm Meister. '" 

She told him. 

Nobody who has not been through the 
same experience will understand what hap- 
pened. He will not believe the wonders of 
coincidence in their thoughts, beliefs, opin- 
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ions, tastes, theories, points of view, that 
those two found, the miracles of coincidence 
in the mere matter of experience. He will 
not credit the number of vistas that Sylvia 
opened to Ernest, the number of doors that 
Ernest threw wide for Sylvia. For before 
their very eyes worlds were bursting, re- 
forming, bursting again to spawn bigger 


head is getting woozy. How would you like to go canoeing? We can cut 


and get home in time for dinner." She returned the 


“I would love it 


worlds. Yea, eons were passing; universes 
were in the making. And, indeed, this out- 
sider—perhaps he is a myth after all—might 
have missed most of the magic of it had he 
listened, unillumined by the memory of his 
own experience. For this is the sort of thing 
he would have heard. 

* Sylvia, do you like Keats?" 

“T adore him, Ernest. He's my favorite 
English poet." 

"What an extraordinary coincidence! 
Which of his poems do you like?" 

**Bards of passion, bards of mirth.’” 

* What a coincidence! That's the only poem 
I’ve ever liked enough to learn by heart." 

They recited it together and laughed with 
delight when Ernest broke down on line six. 

“What wonderful single lines Keats gives 
you!” Sylvia added. '''Forlorn, the very 
sound is like a bell" and 'Beaded bubbles 
winking at the brim.’ ” 
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“T have them both in my notebook,” 
Ernest answered. 

“Have you read his letters, Ernest?” 

“T eat them up.” 

That night the quintette, in the best of 
spirits, smoked and talked for an hour before 
going to bed. 5 

“Well, Mart,” Cinders announced cheer- 

. fully at last, “I’ve 
had enough fuss- 
ing. How about 
cutting it all out 
and leading a 

-man’s life for a 

while? What do 
you say if this 
weather keeps up 
to some tennis 
to-morrow morn- 
ing? It puts your 
game on the blink 
to play with a 
woman." 

“All right for 
me and Al," said 
Art. “Those 
Gould girls are 
going away 
for a couple of 
days to-morrow 
and we still 
cant tell one 
from the other." 

“Yes,” Sandy 
chimedin. * Your 
sister says she's 
neglected Miss 
Gordon so long 
that she feels she must devote herself to her 

for the rest of her stay." 

* Nothing doing," said Ernest trenchantly. 
* Notfor mine! Youfellows can play golf and 
tennis till the cows come home. But I've 
offered to take Phoebe and Sylvia Gordon 
motoring for the next two days. Come along, 
those who don't want to play tennis." 

After the inevitable ante-retiring fracas, 
in which flying pillows, wet face-cloths, soppy 
sponges, soapy towels, played their inevi- 
table part, the Princetonians settled down 
from libelous argument to mere casual abuse, 
to occasional sleepy sarcasm, to deep breath- 
ing, to complete unconsciousness. 

Ernest remained wakeful far into the night. 
And, very late, a wonderful thing happened. 
His thought suddenly caught sight of its mys- 
tic occupant far off in the illimitable reaches 
of his mind. It galloped lightly but swiftly 
after, until for the first time it caught up. 


" eh tp. k 


— Her Beauties and Virtues.” 


; zi d es p | MEERE 
From a pigeonhole he took a fresh blankbook. He numbered it six. He labeled it “ Woman 


And on the first page, he inscribed: 


“The woman-soul leadeth us upward and on” 


And lo, the hair was no longer the hair of 
Fay Faxon; it was blonde, ethereal, melting 
into the very air. The eyes were no longer the 
twin star-blacknesses of the young girl-actor; 
they were china blue, shadowed by eyelashes 
always at half-mast. The mouth was no 
longer curved into the tragic contours of the 
Italian poet; it was like a little pink bud, 
tightly folded. Yet, though the face was the 
face of Sylvia Gordon, it had retained some 
subtle suggestions of all the others. Or was 
it that Sylvia was a divine, spiritual compos- 
ite of all the beauty in the world? 

He waited a long time, until everybody 
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slept. Then he arose, stole out of the Gym 
and downstairs to his own room. He un- 
locked his desk and took out notebook num- 
ber five. He looked with a frown at the 
title — “Women, Their Faults and Frail- 
ties.” He glanced with a sneer at its soli- 
tary entry. Then he placed it with its 
predecessors, locked it up. From a pigeon- 
hole he took a fresh blankbook. He numbered 


it six. He labeled it *Woman-—Her Beauties 
and Virtues.” And on the first page, he 
inscribed: 


“The woman-soul leadeth us upward 
and on.” 
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THE PILGRIM'S SCRIP 


READERS’ LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


A LETTER OF JOHN HAY 


ms there appeared a few phrases from a 
letter of John Hay. They seemed to illu- 
minate the page of strained and conventional 
book announcements, The author of the vol- 
ume, Professor J. E. Spingarn, has sent me a 
complete copy of the letter, which I feel justi- 
fied in sharing with your readers. In sending it, 
he says: "Iam glad you share my pleasure in 
Mr. Hay’s letter, which has always seemed to 
me like an epigram from the Greek Anthology 
in its restrained sadness and beauty.” 


I a recent advertisement of a little book of 


Newsury, N. H., 


Septembe s 
DEAR Mr. SPINGARN: Spec aSa 1991 


I thank you very much for your poem, which I have 

: read with great interest and enjoyment. I am old 

and tired, but I still take pleasure in the dreams of 

other men when they treat of noble things—and are 
well told. Lines like 


“For Spring finds Summer trembling in the root, 
And the March mists are melting into flowers" 


and 
“Only the seeker worthy of the quest 
Shall find the perfect land” 


remind me of the days when I, too, dwelt in Arcadia. 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun Hay. 


CRITICISM FROM OREGON 


THE AMERICAN for May, in which he 

contrasts taxation in Canada with that 
in the United States, is very interesting and in- 
structive, and shows plainly the iniquity of our 
system of discouraging labor and capital by 
taxing wealth. We wish every producer of 
wealth in the world could read that article, 
especially if the footnote on page 80 were elim- 
inated. The footnote is as follows: 


M5 ALBERT JAY NOCK’S article in 


Oregon has just adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing the poll-tax and authorizing county 
option and providing that any legislative measure 
affecting taxation must be ratified by the people. 
This curious measure now awaits an enabling act. 


Although it has rather the look of work done by men 
in a panic, it must be commended as showing a sincere 
restlessness and desire for reform. Besides, constitu- 
tional amendments come so thick and fast in Oregon 
nowadays that they may be understood as '' good for 
this day and train only "; so possibly this one may be 
essentially modified before it goes into effect. 


First. Theamendment mentioned by Mr. Nock 
does not await an enabling act; it does not 
need an enabling act; and an initiative measure 
is now being prepared, for submission in differ- 
ent counties at the election in 1912, to abolish 
all taxes on improvements and personal prop- 
erty and raise all revenues, within such counties 
as approve that plan, by taxes levied upon the 
unimproved value of land—which is the method 
so warmly commended by Mr. Nock. 

Second. 'That amendment was neither pre- 
pared nor submitted by **men in a panic." The 
preparation of the amendment was begun in 
June, 1908, almost two years before the petitions 
were put in circulation for signatures; weekly 
meetings were held to discuss proposed drafts; 
and every step in the preparation of the amend- 
ment was considered carefully by men fully con- 
versant with political conditions in Oregon, in- 
cluding some of theablest lawyers in the State. 

Third. There are good reasons for prohib- 
iting the legislature from enacting tax laws with- 
out the consent of the voters. In 1906 the 
people of Oregon adopted at the ballot box two 
tax laws, both of which were subsequently rc- 
pealed secretly by the Legislature. Taxes are 
paid by the people; tax laws should be made by 
the people. From the beginning of this govern- 
ment until the present time, our government 
has been chiefly the business of taxing the many 
by the few for the benefit of the taxing class. 
For proof of that assertion, read the articles of 
Miss Tarbell and Mr. Nock in THE AMERICAN. 
Control of tax legislation means control of 
taxation. 

Fourth. Mr. Nock's statement in regard to 
the number and rapidity with which constitu- 
tional amendments come in Oregon nowadays 
would justify the uninformed in the belief that 
Oregon stands first among the States in that 
respect. In the five elections from 1902 to 1910, 
inclusive, the people of Oregon adopted eleven 
constitutional amendments; at the same elec- 
tions the people of California adopted forty-six 
amendments to thcir constitution. 
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Fifth. The Oregon tax amendment gives the 
people of each county the power to adopt for 
themselves the system of taxing land values and 
exempting all improvements and personal prop- 
erty from taxation, thus encouraging industry 
and discouraging land speculation; which is the 
system in use in some parts of Canada and so 
warmly endorsed by Mr. Nock. With that 
amendment, by submitting in each county a 
proposal for taxing land values only—the unim- 
proved or social value of land—and by sub- 
mitting for the State at large a measure for the 
exemption of improvements up to the value of 
about $3,000 for each taxpayer, we hope to have 
better economic conditions in Oregon, abolish 
the tax system so deservedly condemned by 
Mr. Nock, and thus bring to Oregon some of 
the Americans who will otherwise emigrate to 
Canada. 

Sixth, The Oregon Legislature of 1911, know- 
ing that our amendment does not need an en- 
abling act, submitted for the election in 1912 a 
counter amendment, the adoption of which 
would repeal all of the present amendment ex- 
cept the poll-tax clause. In view of that in- 
solent refusal of the Legislature to abide by the 
expressed will of the people, how could anyone 
reasonably suppose a legislature would do any- 
thing to open the way for the Canadian tax 
system endorsed by Mr. Nock? 

Seventh. Though our State constitution is not 
“subject to change without notice,” yet we 
assert with no little pride that with direct legis- 
lation we are able to change or abolish constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions that hamper us, 
regardless of the consent or opposition of the 
Legislature. Thus, after a time, Oregon will be 
able to draw from her hand the sting of Mr. 
Nock’s now truthful assertion that “it is not 
surprising that Canada puts up a little better 
article of democracy all round than we do, even 
in taxation.” 


C. E. S. Woop, W. S. U’REN, 
H. W. STONE, W. G. EGGLESTON, 
G. M. ORTON, E. S. J. MCALLISTER, 


H. J. PARKISON, C. A. CHAPMAN. 


I presume these gentlemen are willing to let 
the amendment speak for itself, and I am 
more than willing. It is as follows: 

“No poll or head tax shall be levied or 
collected in Oregon; no bill regulating taxa- 
tion or exemption throughout the State shall 
become a law until approved by the people 
of the State at a regular general election; 
none of the restrictions of the constitution 
shall apply to measures approved by the 
people declaring what shall be subject to taxa- 
tion or exemption and how it shall be taxed or 
exempted whether proposed by the legisla- 
tive assembly or by initiative petition; but 
the people of the several counties are hereby 
empowered and authorized to regulate taxa- 
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tion and exemptions within their several 
counties, subject to any general law which 
may be hereafter enacted.” 

Students of taxation may form their own 
estimate of the justice or injustice of my 
comment on this measure. A. J. Nock. 


MORE AMERICAN PRODUCTS THAT 
COST MORE HERE THAN ABROAD 


E interesting letter from Mrs. Solomon 
Berliner of Washington, which we pub- 
lished in the Pilgrim's Scrip for May, has 
stirred various of our readers to give their ex- 


periences. A letter from a lady in Charles River, 
Massachusetts, says: 


* Another American product which sells for less 
abroad than in this country is a certain hook 
and eye. It is thrippence (or 6 cents) a card in 
London and ten cents here. All these things 
come hardest on the consumers of moderate 
means. They are the ones that the tariff hits 
every time." 


From Las Vegas, Nevada, we have this testi- 
mony: 


“Last November I saw purchased in the city of 
Durango, state of Durango, Mexico, American 
farming implements at the price in Mexican 
money that the American buyer pays in American 
money. Since the American dollar will buy two 
Mexican pesos and the Mexican peso will buy ` 
-495 parts of an American dollar, the price of these 
implements in Mexico is .495% of their price in 
the United States." 


OLD AGE AT FORTY—A PERSONAL 
CORROBORATION 


WAS raised in Pittsburg, right among the 

scenes so aptly described by Mr. Fitch, and 

most earnestly verify every word he has 
said. I began in the coal mines around Pitts- 
burg at the age of ten, and from there to the 
steel mills at fourteen. 

When I got a shear on the nine-inch mill, and 
had a helper, I thought I was quite a man. The 
helper and I each got $1.3714 per day, of ten 
hours, and lost from one to two days per week 
at that. Board and lodging was $5 per week 
in a decent private house. You can figure it up 
yourself where we came out, and we were single. 
How did married men with large families come 
out? I recall one case in particular. He was a 
riveter in what was then the Keystone Bridge 
Company, at $1.75 for ten hours; was the father 
of fifteen children, the oldest a girl aged fifteen. 
I often met him in the morning as I went to 
work, staggering home drunk, and oh, what a 
home—two rooms in a cellar basement, one 
totally dark. The eyes of that fifteen-year-old 
girl haunt me yet with their misery. IL lived 
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near them, and one beautiful summer night, 
while sitting at my window, I saw her come sob- 
bing out of her cellar home, and ran to see what 
was the matter. “Mother is sick," she said, 
* and papa is not home." Iran in and there was 
the mother in childbirth, no doctor, no help, 
only fourteen children, some of them babies yet, 
to stare at her and cry. I met the father the 
next morning coming home drunk. 

I finally got my trade of bricklaying. Had 
to struggle though just to get the chance to 
learn it. 

One of the first jobs I worked on as a journey- 
man was the Homestead plant of what was then 
The Carnegie Steel Company. Our friend An- 
drew had just begun to give away his millions 
then, and I had my first actual demonstration 
of what was meant by “Robbing Peter to pay 
Paul" Mr. Carnegie had donated $15,000 for 
an organ to a church in a little town up the 
river. I cannot recall the name of the town, but 
remember how impressed I was with the article 
in the paper describing in glowing terms, “his 
great philanthropy and benevolence.” Just two 
days after that there were notices posted around 
the Homestead plant of a reduction of wages of 
from ten per cent. to twenty per cent., to take 
effect at once, in all of the departments. 

I was working at the Homestead plant up 
until the evening before the great strike began. 
The last work the bricklayers did at the plant 
was to build piers on which a bridge was erected 
across the railroad tracks to connect the offices 
with the plant. Fences fourteen feet high had 
been built around the plant, with three strands 
of barbed wire on top, which I understood were 
charged with electricity. They expected trouble, 
and it began sure enough the next morning, 
when the barges with the deputies came up the 
river. 

That struggle has gone down in history, and 
need not be repeated here, but Mr. Fitch aptly 
describes its after-effects. The back of unionism 
was well broken then, and democracy and in- 
dividual liberty too. H. C. Frick served then 
as the “club” that Carnegie used to beat the 
* Homesteaders " into submission, and with them 
cowed, the rest of the plants had little heart for 
revolt. Frick was well paid for it; look at his 
millions to-day. 

Does it seem a farce for Carnegie to donate 
$10,000,000 to bring about international peace, 
when the money is made in trampling out all that 
makes life dear to American citizenship? 

Mr. Fitch says: “Old at forty." Ah, thank 
God that I got away from that life while I was 
still young. I have passed the fortieth mile- 
stone, but passed it in God’s country, where the 
mountains are big, where there is room to breathe, 
and where the man working next to you is not a 
spy and does not report you to the steel trust if 
you ask him to help you to better the condition 
of all; out in the “Golden West,” where there 
is room and opportunity for everyone, where a 
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man may take his wife and children and, with a 
few dollars, settle on a piece of God’s green earth 
and in a little while call it his own. He may 
not find it a path of roses; it may take some toil 
and privation, but think what he is working for— 
a home of his own. C. A. DALEY. 


INTERCEPTED 


Full? Anyhow, I guess you have room 
for one more. 
self at home. 

Where did I come from? Why, a fellow wrote 
me down in Tennessee—never wrote to a mag- 
azine before, you know, but he thinks a lot oí 
THE AMERICAN, so had to send me up here to 
tell the Editor what he thought. 

You see, he is a college man, used to know 
this Lincoln Colcord in college, way up in 
Maine. Says he writes the best short stories 
there are going—that's how he got acquainted 
with THE AMERICAN a year or so ago. What 
say? No! No! That’s not all he cares for in 
the magazine! You see, he likes all of it, it is 
different from the other ones—these people who 
get it up seem to be sincere and have an interest 
in the reader. 

But, as I said before, what the fellow-who- 
wrote-me likes is the sincerity and the person- 
ality of THE AMERICAN, just as a person 
likes another person with a good character and 
good beliefs and who can see some good in the 
other fellow. What say? Grayson? Say, 
that's what I am trying to tell you, that's the 
kind of a man I mean or, rather, the kind of a 
magazine. He has a personality, a simple, 
straightforward faith and delight in the every- 
day things of life—makes us stop in this rush 
and scramble for fame and fortune and look 
around us for a minute and shows us how much 
we are missing—just the simple things, you 
know, that we rush past and never see. Makes 
us realize that it is good to be alive and in good 
health and that we would get so much more 
out of life if we would just let up once in a while 
and take a long breath and notice how green 
that tree is and how the water sparkles down 
the bay and how peaceful those big white clouds 
look off there in the blue sky. We want more 
men around like David Grayson to help balance 
up all these other crabbed natures—the fellow- 
who-wrote-me says Grayson reminds him of 
Joaquin Miller, whom he knew out in Cali- 
fornia. 

Yes, all the articles in THE AMERICAN are 
good,—the good criticism and humor of "The 
Interpreter’s House,” the Baker articles and the 
work Miss Tarbell is doing. They are all good, 
and let me tell you, Mr. Basket, THE AMER- 
ICAN is building up peoples’ lives and t 


H* are you, Mr. Waste-Paper Basket? 
Thanks, I will make my- 
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IN THE INTERPRETER'S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter), and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.” —Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


AST month, as the more curious of 
our readers may remember, we at- 
tempted to give a character of one 
of Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s most 

intimate friends, Mr. Wagg, the banker. It is 
our privilege this month to perform the same 
office for another illustrious member of this so- 
lar system, Mr. Wenham, the lawyer. We have 

been accused recently of writ- 

Mr. Worldly ing “passionately” against 

Wiseman and Mr. Worldly Wiseman and 
the Medicis of his friends. Our critic seemed 
the Twentieth to think we disliked them 
Century 
at all the case. How could 
anyone of the least leniency of mind (and we 
pretend to much) quarrel with the simple 
faith of these gentlemen in their own right 
and duty to rule the world, any more than he 
could with their easy affability of manner in 
dealing with members of the lower orders? 

No, indeed, Mr. Critic, we harbor no 
malice against these great men. We do not 
even blame them or condemn in them the 
traits and opinions which we have described 
or reported here. These traits and opinions 
apparently have carried them far in the course 
they wished to go. Itisa part of their theory 
that the United States is a vastly enlarged 
Florence and that they are the Medicis of the 
twentieth century. This, at all events, is 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s modest belief. A 
Florence with a population of 90,000,000, with 
thirty or forty Lorenzos the Magnificents, 
and no Savonarola in sight unless the Rev. 
Mr. Aked should elect to play the part in 
boiling oil. 

So, with all the good nature in the world, let 
us go on with Mr. Wenham. To those parts 
of the United States which the Hebrew gentle- 
men from Cleveland, Omaha and San Fran- 
cisco who operate the theatres of New York 
call “the provinces," Mr. Wenham’s name is 
probably little known, and they will be sur- 
prised to learn that he is one of the leaders of 
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very much. But this is not, 


the New York bar. Mr. Wenham’s incon- 
spicuousness is due, like the dimness of Aldeb- 
aran, not to his lack of magnitude or ardency, 
but to his remoteness. It is almost a maxim 
nowadays that a lawyer’s real importance at 
the bar is in inverse ratio to his prominence in 
the papers. You read of Mr, Lazavinsky, 
the Essex Market Demosthenes, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five times a year, while you 
may read of Mr. Wenham not more than 
once. The truth is that lawyers of great im- 
portance seldom nowadays appear in court. 
In the old days the great lawyer was the 
eloquent lawyer; to-day, the great lawyer 
is the silent one. Then bar reputations were 
made literally at the bar. To-day they 
are made in the offices of the sky-scrapers 
neighboring on Wall Street. 

We have often puzzled our heads over the 
reason for this change. In England a visit 
any day to the law courts will be repaid by the 
sight of some famous K. C. assisting the court 
in a dramatization of the trial chapter from 
“Alice in Wonderland.” But you might 
prowl for a month within the precincts of 
the tottering Tweed New York Courthouse 
without encountering a lawyer whose name 
would signify anything remarkable to the 
historian of the New York bar. We asked 
Mr. Wenham to account for this phenom- 
enon, and he gave us an explanation so 
simple and yet so artistic that we wonder 
it never occurred to us. "Why don’t the 
great lawyers go into court?" we asked him. 
“ There isn’t enough money in it," he replied 
promptly. “The important and lucrative 
legal work of the present day relates almost 
entirely to business. Every leader of the 
bar is not only an attorney for numerous 
corporations, railways and banks, but he is 
also a director and very often a large stock- 
holder. He hasn't got time to bother with 
matters that would bring him into a greasy 
courtroom. When such matters happen to 
fall into his office he turns them over to the 
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juniorest of the juniors. Why, I would retire 
from the bar if I had to appear in court five 
times a year. 

“Take the case of my friend Mr. Wiggins. 
He is not only unqualifiedly the foremost 
member of the New York bar, but he is also 
a very rich man. He is a director and the 
real guiding spirit of the Amalgamated 
Prune Trust. You literary gentlemen who 
receive your chief article of food through the 
agency of this great organization have heard 
of Wisenheim, the president of Amalgamated 
Prune, and undoubtedly have cursed him 
often. But Mr. Wisenheim is merely a 
man of great and reckless enterprise, whose 
methods, controlled by no understanding of 
the law—in fact, inflamed by a dislike of the 
law—infallibly would have brought disaster 
on his head long ago but for the guidance of 
his friend and counsel. 

“It was Mr. Wiggins’ business to soften, 
ameliorate, civilize, legalize Mr. Wisenheim’s 
actions and plans, to adjust them, I will say, 
in anticipation of future judicial opinion. He 
did not say to his client: ‘That is wrong,’ for 
Mr. Wisenheim is a truculent and difficult 
man. Hesaid: ‘That is the wrong way to do 
it. Let us try this way.’ I recall his man- 
agement of a very difficult legal business for 
the company. A rival con- 
cern had been set up to 
distribute prunes and, as it 
showed great aggressiveness 
and an intimate knowledge 
of the business, Mr. Wisen- 
heim objected to it. As was 
customary with him, his first suggestion was 
a burly one; namely, that a trusted agent 
should be sent to Buffalo to set fire to the 
plant. Mr. Wiggins assented to this in prin- 
ciple, but thought there might bea better way. 
He had heard that the objectionable rival 
was in need of money. ‘Why not,’ he said, 
‘lend them the money through a friendly 
banker and call the loan at the right time. 
Then we will not only put them out of busi- 
ness, but we will save their property for our- 
selves.’ 

“I was present at the meeting and I shall 
never forget the look of intense admiration 
in Mr. Wisenheim's little eyes when the sug- 
gestion was made. ‘My God, Wiggins,’ he 
said, *you would have been a wonder in the 
days when poisoning was fashionable!’ 

“But what I started out to say is that a 
brain like this would be wasted in a court of 
law. It demands the wider range and the 
loftier sky of great business. The position of 
such a man is higher than any judge's, except 
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a member of the Federal Supreme Court, and 
I am not sure but that a majority of law- 
yers would consider it a condescension on 
Mr. Wiggins' part to take a place even on the 
Supreme bench. I don't mind telling you in 
confidence that there have been some pretty 
doubtful lawyers and some very weird busi- 
ness men on that bench." 


stood at Mr. Worldly Wiseman's hos- 

pitable hearth, dressed to the greatest 
nicety, slightly waving a gold-rimmed eye- 
glass to emphasize his points, and filing 
his manner to the brim with an air of good- 
natured frankness in which it was just barely 
possible to discover a note of condescension. 
A handsome, tall, lean, young-for-his-age 
gentleman is Mr. Wenham, who affects to 
discuss all subjects with cynical lightness 
and fails in only two instances. 

There are two subjects on which it is not 
possible for this admirably balanced mind 
to dwell without emotion. One is the labor 
union and the other is the daily newspaper. 
The nearest approach we have ever seen in 
him to treating any subject 
with real passion was when 
these two enemies of consti- 
tutional government were 
mentioned. He did not per- 
mit himself the apoplexy 
that some of his less con- 
trolled friends manifest at such times, but 
we could see that if he had his way he would 
run all the labor leaders through all the 
presses of the country and so destroy them 
both. 

We have often been curious to know what 
kind of libel law Mr. Wenham would draw 
up if he had his way. But we have had an 
inkling from seeing the look of satisfaction 
that lighted up his face when he saw an old 
print of Daniel Defoe in the pillory, appren- 
tice lads pelting him with decayed vegetables. 
As for the laborer, Mr. Wenham’s appre- 
ciation of his position in the social scale is 
well exemplified by his celebrated argument 
in the now historical case of Dismal vs. 
Graball. 

This was an action for damages com- 
menced by a laborer in a junk shop against . 
his employer, who, he alleged, had assaulted 
him with an axe handle. The defense set 
up the plea that the plaintiff had justified 
the assault by using insolent language toward 
the defendant and that it became necessary 
in the interests of discipline in the establish- 
ment for the defendant to chastise him. In 


S: Mr. Wenham went blandly on as he 
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the first trial of the case a jury returned a 
verdict for $1,200 in favor of the defendant. 
The judge promptly granted a new trial on 
the ground that the verdict was excessive. 
The court held that as Dismal was employed 
in an occupation in which cerebration was 
of incalculably small value, and as he had 
only sustained a fracture of the skull in the 
altercation, he could not be said to have 
been greatly deprived through 
his injury. On the second 


The Historical | | the jury returned a ver- 


Du dict for $500. The defendant 
Graball êPPpealed and the Appellate 


Division reversed the ver- 
dict and sent the case back 
on the ground that the court had erred in not 
permitting the defense to amend their demur- 
rer, by substituting the word “or” for “and” 
in the fourth paragraph. On the third trial 
the jury returned a verdict for $150. The case 
was again appealed, the verdict was con- 
firmed by the Appellate Division and thence 
appeal was taken to the Court of Appeals. 
The case by this time had begun to attract 
some attention. It was discussed among the 
lawyers at the University Club and a para- 
graph about it got into one of the legal 
papers. It was here Mr. Wenham entered. 

Mr. Wenham's interest in the case was 
the interest of a connoisseur, for he could 
have no hope of obtaining money from the 
defendant, who, in spite of his general ex- 
cellence of character as keeper of a junk 
shop, was by no means of a prodigal na- 
ture. But finding Graball's lawyer enmeshed 
in denials of the assault and pleas of self-de- 
fense, Mr. Wenham’s artistic sense impelled 
Mr. Wenham to offer his services gratis, and 
they were greedily accepted. That is, we be- 
lieve it was Art that moved Mr. Wenham. 
He has always contended it was Principle. In 
any case, Mr. Wenham appeared before the 
Court of Appeals in this litigation and, sweep- 
ing aside all the makeshifts and devices of the 
humbler counsel, enunciated this doctrine: 

That (as every one knows) the Consti- 
tution and the Statutes of the United States 
can only be interpreted in the light of the 
common law of England; that the relation 
of employer and employee (or, as he put it, 
master and servant) flow directly from the 
condition of villeinage and socage of the 
Middle Ages and cannot be modified by law, 
and therefore are controlled by the same 
rules that applied to the parent condition. 
These rules were codified during the reign of 
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Henry VI and they not only warrant a 
master in beating his employees, but they 
make it incumbent on him so to do." In fact, 
Mr. Wenham argued that if Graball had not 
applied the axe handle or some other dis- 
ciplinary wand to Dismal's skull he (Graball) 
might have had to answer to the authorities 
for a neglect of duty as a: modern law of the 
Manor. The court was visibly moved by the 
argument, but while congratulating Mr. Wen- 
ham on his ingenuity and conceding that his 
theory was in accord with a number of de- 
cisions of the court, refused to accept it as 
binding (Mudge and Doolittle dissenting) and 
reversed the verdict on other grounds. 

We have no means of knowing whether this 
defeat furnished the reason for Mr. Wenham's 
occasional recent epigrams on the judiciary. 
Mr. Wenham is an alert maker of epigrams 
for use in drawing-rooms, and recently it has 
been observed that the bitterest of his say- 
ings have had to do with the shortcomings 
of the judiciary. Not that he extends the 
same privilege to all. If we in our artless 
way attempted even to in- 
sinuate that there might be 
imperfections in the law- 
making branch of the govern- 
ment, he would be quick to 
teach us our place. But we 
have heard that he did not 
hold himself too hard when discussing our 
rulers. We offer a few of his sayings: 

“I care not who writes the laws of a nation 
if I write delays." 

*A judge is a lawyer who has been pro- 
moted for inefficiency." 

“ No great lawyer ever thinks of going into 
court in these days. A man who really 
understands the meaning and uses of the 
law is as much bored by arguing a case 
before the ordinary judge as Paderewski 
would be by teaching the five-finger exercise 
to a blacksmith." 

"A lawyer's first business with the law is 
to find the hole in it. His second business 
is to remember where he found it. His third 
business is to pull somebody through it." 

“A business lawyer should reflect that 
organization is but the necessary first step 
toward reorganization." 

“When an enterprising man comes to me 
for advice, I tell him what he can do with 
safety, what he can do with risk, and what 
he can do with danger. If he is the right 
kind of man he does the dangerous thing— 
and comes to me again." 
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FROG! 
ABE MARTINS ALMANACK 


BY KIN HUBBARD. 


It takes a general t' git along happily with 
a well-off wife. 


You never get what you want for Christmas 
after you grow up. 


It takes years o' idleness t become a good , 
checker player. 


Pinky Kerr says he can remember when they 
used t' line derby hats like a coffin. 


Every allowance within reason should be 
made fer th' father o' a baby boy. 


Did you ever notice how a fellow smiles 
after he's put a lot o' relatives on th’ train 
fer home ? 


After a girl gits her picture in a photog- 
rapher’s windows she haint much help 
t’ her mother. 
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THE VALLEY STRETCHES SOUTHWARD FROM WHERE I SIT TEN MILES TO THE 
GREAT BULK OF MOOSILAUKE, WHICH IS BEAUTIFULLY 
FRAMED THROUGH OUR BARN DOOR 
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THE ABANDONED FARM 


BY 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER KING STONE 


TM sitting as I write in a 
sunny corner of the pasture 
behind our house. Though 
it is but the first week in 
September, we had a frost 
last night, and the sun is 
grateful. The potato plants 
are already brown, the fod- 
der corn is withering, the 
leaves of the pumpkin vines are drooping 
round their stems. This early frost is a 
great blow to the farmers of our New Eng- 
land valley—one of their besetting discour- 
agements. The valley stretches southward 
from where I sit ten miles to the great blue 
bulk of Moosilauke, which is beautifully 
framed through our barn door. The valley is 
walled on the east by three mountains, averag- 
ing four thousand feet in height and spring- 
ing directly up from the farms. Indeed, the 
pastures eat their green way up the slopes 
into the timber. These three great hills have 
been lumbered in times past, but by the 
grace of Heaven—it was no fault of the lum- 
ber men—the fire did not follow, nor the 
destructive landslide. They are once more 
going back to their dark, billowy green of 
spruce and hemlock. Across the level mead- 
ows at the valley bottom, beyond the elms 
which fringe the little river, rises a parallel 
wall of much lower hills, velvety with up- 
land farms or timbered with second growth 
where the white birches gleam in the trailing 
shadow of a cloud. I am perched high 
enough in the pasture to see, both north and 
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south, the steady procession of farmhouses, 
a quarter of a mile apart, along the ribbon 
of the single road, each set like a gem in its 
acres of green mowing, its squares of corn, 
its pastures sloping up past picturesque sugar 
houses into the shaggy mountain timber. 
New Hampshire holds few views at once 
more rugged with frowning mountains and 
soft and intimate with pastoral charm. 

: We are but four miles from a well-known 
village to the north and the fashionable sum- 
mer hotels. As I look at the neat and pros- 
perous farms near by, I realize that their 
prosperity is largely due to this proximity. 
We are in the summer boarder zone. To 
each. one of these farms comes from $1000 
to $3000 annually, in some cases more, of 
“city money." But southward, following 
the white ribbon of the road toward the wild 
northefn shoulders of Moosilauke, as the 
town and the railroad recede, the case be- 
comes quite different. A mile, at most, and 
we have left the summer boarder zone. The 
air of prosperity ceases; we seem first to 
step back into a more primitive community 
lingering on, and then into the ruins of a 
vanished community. We step into the land 
of abandoned farms, into a half wild, beauti- 
ful, pathetic desolation. 

Two or three miles up the road is the next 
village. There is a "* general store" and post 
office combined, close to the road, redolent 
with the mingled odor of calico, kerosene and 
chewingtobacco. Acrosstheroadisa tiny mill- 
pond and mouse-gray sawmill, now seldom 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF THIS WALL, TOO, IS THE VILLAGE CEMETERY, 
ALL THE GRAVES RUNNING EAST AND WEST, NO DOUBT IN OBE- 
DIENCE TO THE OLD CALVINISTIC CUSTOM, SO THAT WHEN 
THE FINAL TRUMPET SOUNDS THE OCCUPANTS MAY 
RISE FACING THE EAST, AND THUS AVOID 
CONFUSION ON THAT BUSY MORNING 
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used. Beyond the 
mill-pond rise the 
dark hemlocks and 
over their spired 
tops looms the 
summit of a moun- 
tain. Here in the 
center of the village 
are not more than 
ten houses, three 
of them boarded up 
and abandoned. 
Through the win- 
dow chinks of one, 
you may see the 
crayon portraits 
still hanging on the 
walls and the cro- 
chefed tidies on 
the chairs. Just 
south of the mill- 
pond is a deserted 
creamery, covered 
now with flaming 
posters announc- 
ing a new brand of 
tobacco and the 
county fair; and 
just beyond that 
is the town hall. 
The brook flows 
under the town 
hall, and the lower 
story is the smithy. 
The hall is reached 
by an inclined 
plane, as if it had 
once been a car- 
riage shop. The 
unpainted walls of 
this quaint munici- 
pal building are 
also plastered with 
posters, and the 
forest trees brush 
its roof and tint 
the aged shingles 
a beautiful mossy 
green. Then the 
road winds up 
a hill and passes on toward Moosilauke. 

Soon the valley widens out. Side of the 
road, facing a tamarack swamp, is the white 
church, guiltless of spire, and guiltless of 
minister save for the Sunday afternoon 
visits of a pastor from the northern village. 
There are no houses near it now; it repre- 
sents the ancient center of population. But 
an eighth of a mile away an abandoned farm- 
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GRAY WHERE ITS WEATHERED BOARDS 
WHICH 

HAS CLAMBERED OVER THE BLACK APERTURES 

OF THE WINDOWS 


house sits in the fields under the shadow of 
the sweeping wall of the mountain. Under 
the shadow of this wall, too, is the village 
cemetery, all the graves running east and 
west, no doubt in obedience to the old Cal- 
vinistic custom, so that when the final 
trumpet sounds the occupants may rise fac- 
ing the east, and thus avoid confusion on 
that busy morning. Golden-rod and asters 


HALF-MILE 


STRETCHES 


OF SECOND GROWTH TIMBER WHERE AN ABANDONED 


OF FIELDS ONCE UNDER CULTIVATION— ONLY THE SILVER. 


bloom amid the neglected stones. You look 
across the wild burial place to the tangle of 
the forest, and, as you lift your eyes, they 
range: up a spruce-clad slope, then over a 
rocky shoulder to the summit of the moun- 
tain, four thousand feet above you. Only 
the birds break the silence, in June the sweet 
fluting of the Peabodies and in the mourn- 
ful twilight the golden throb of the hermit 
thrushes. 

The road winds on now past scattered 
farms, some abandoned, some looking as if 
they would soon have to be, while the great 
shoulders of Moosilauke begin to lose their 
blue and to show green forests or the horrid 
scars of the lumber men. The valley nar- 
rows in again, grows wilder. After you have 
passed through the skirts of a logging vil- 
lage, crossed the wild Amonoosuc at the 
timber dam, and penetrated two miles into 
the ravine, where the Benton trail goes up 
the mountain, you come suddenly out of the 
woods into a clearing, and set in that clear- 
ing amid golden, waving oats is a little house, 
silvery gray where its weathered boards show 
through the tangle of wild woodbine, which 
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FIELDS UNTILLED, BUT STILL ANNUALLY 
has clambered over the black apertures of 
the windows, pulled the gutters half off, and 
twined triumphantly about the great chim- 
ney where the last sprig of it flies like a banner 
at the top. Behind this beautiful, lonely ruin 
rises the sheer wall of Moosilauke's north- 
western shoulder, eight hundred feet of first 
growth hard timber, fortunately of no use 
for wood pulp and so spared, and then one 
thousand feet more of scarred and desolate 
and rain-washed slope, a pathetic testimony 
to the American passion for Sunday news- 
papers. Out of sight beyond the clearing is 
a tiny, hospitable hotel used by the mountain 
climbers; that is the secret of the growing 
oats. Southward from here, the road enters 
the "tunnel" between Moosilauke and 
Clough, a forest way, and emerges into a 
more fertile land. But the last ruin in our 
valley is the most beautiful. “A few more 
years, and the woodbine will have pulled it 
down, aided by the wracking, rotting winter 
storms. The weeds will wave a few years 
longer yet in its cellar hole. Then Nature 
will obliterate all traces of it; its memory . 
will sleep with that of the mountain pioneer 


STONE WALL SHOWS THROUGH THE GLINT OF THE BIRCHES—MUTE WITNESSES 
GRAY RUINS OF FARMS AND STABLES, THEIR SURROUNDING 
MOWED BY INVISIBLE HANDS 


who hewed out its beams from the timber in 
his clearing. 

Our valley is but one of many in this north- 
ern region, spots where the myriad automo- 
biles of the summer tourists almost never 
penetrate, where the summer boarder has as 
yet failed to come as a salvation, and whence 
of the native population all but the aged or 
the inert have fled, yielding to the march 
of modern life and the changed demands of 
modern society. 

It is a fourteen-mile drive from our house, 
over a hill which might be called Break- 
neck Hill. if there were not already a 
Breakneck Hill on the Bethlehem road, to a 
village where you, Reader, though you may 
know Bretton Woods, the Profile House, 
North Conway and Jefferson, have never 
been and of which probably you have never 
heard. The motor cars go through the Fran- 
conia Notch nowadays in a steady procession. 
I have counted the license tags from twelve 
States on an August Saturday, while walking 
from Profile to Echo Lake. But the motors 
never go to this forgotten village. There is 
nothing to go for, except one of the loveliest 


prospects in all New England and the melan- 
choly charm of human habitations abandoned 
and lapsing back to wilderness. 

The road thither takes you past a strange 
contrast, in people and in epochs. On one 
side of the divide, the side still facing toward 
the summer resorts, there spreads to the 
right of the road a huge stock farm, dotted 
with perfectly kept buildings and sleek, 
high-test cattle; the union under one hand 
of a score of farms. It is owned for summer 
amusement by a millionaire manufacturer, 
but it is scientifically conducted, and for 
several seasons now has yielded an annual 
profit. 

Over the divide we are in a different land- 
scape. Looking back from the summit, we 
see the Franconia ranges piled up, with the 
rocky peak of Lafayette lording it over them, 
and far off the blue Presidentials. Once on 
the other side, the country rolls in doming 
billows of woodland and ture, without 
grandeur but with all the soft charm of the 
Berkshire Hills. Instead, however, of the rich 
estates of Stockbridge and Lenox, the per- 
petual gardens and more or less beautiful 
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houses, here there are, between halí-mile 
stretches of second growth timber where an 
abandoned stone wall shows through the 
glint of the birches—mute witness of fields 
once under cultivation—only the silver-gray 
ruins of farms and stables, their surrounding 
ficlds untilled, but still annually mowed by 
invisible hands. Some of the houses, indeed, 
are gone completely, save for a pile of bricks 
where the chimney stood and the ring of the 
foundation stones, half buried in fire weed 
and clematis. The barns have longer sur- 
vived, for unseen hands have propped them 
up to hold the hay which is still reaped in the 
clearings. One I recall especially. Not even 
the foundations of the house are visible now, 
but the barn stands in the orchard, its great 
doors fallen down, its boards yawning widely, 
and through the vista of its brown, dead hay 
the lovely picture of gnarled apple trees in 
the abandoned orchard, a gray stone wall, and 
then the green rolling country dropping away 
to a far valley and the blue hills of Vermont. 

If you stand at a corner of this barn, be- 
side a ruined sled runner, serving now as a 
trellis for tansy, raspberry vines and jewel 
weed, you can look for some distance toward 
the southwest and count half a dozen other 
abandoned farmhouses or barns, like ele- 
phants browsing over the hills. Two are off 
the main road, up lanes now choked and im- 


FARTHER ON A LITTLE HOUSE, BUILT WITH ITS WOODSHEDS AND OUT- 


passable. One was the blacksmith's house, 
presumably, for in a cellar hole close by are 
the bellows frame and the rusty forge. Be- 
tween them the timber is growing back down 
the slopes, some of it the precious spruce, 
much of it sugar maple, but none of it, alas! 
the former glory of our Northern woods, 
white pine. 

As the road draws nearer the village, not 
all the houses are abandoned. One splendid 
old place as large and square and simply 
dignified as the colonial farmhouses of the 
earlier and richer settlements of Massachu- 
setts, like Deerfield or Concord, is now 
lapsing to decay; but farther on a little 
house, built with its woodsheds and out- 
houses to form a carpenter's T-square, is 
gay with geraniums, golden-glow and towsly- 
headed, barefooted, peering-eyed children. 
'The road dips here through that marvel of 
to-day, a grove of first growth pines, where 
you pause astonished in the hush of their 
cathedral aisles, and suddenly rises again to 
a prosperous farmhouse recently bought and 
reclaimed by an ambitious farmer from a 
neighboring town, who has for a trifling in- 
vestment doubled his product. Then the 
road sweeps on into the most beautiful bit of 
landscape in New England, a statement none 
of my readers can well challenge, for none of 
them has seen it! 
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-Cultivated fields, checkered with squares 
of mowing, barley and corn, slope to a rich, 
grassy intervale. Beyond, the woods rise to 
twin hill summits, dark with spruce; and 
exactly framed between those dark green 
hills is the whole blue bulk of Moosilauke— 
that and nothing else. The mountain looks 
down like the monarch he is, into this pas- 
toral intervale, and he suggests more po- 
tently than the sight of them could do the 
piled-up splendors of those peaks beyond the 
divide. He himself, too, gains in bulk by 
the isolation; his blue flanks are tremendous 
over the corn and barley and the intimate 
meadow brook. 

Another climb of the road, and Moosilauke 
disappears once more behind the near hills. 
You are at the village cemetery, set upon a 
windy summit and commanding the lovely 
prospect of the now expanded intervale. 
This cemetery is neatness itself. Not a stone 
is broken, not a weed grows on the graves. 
Yet not a living creature passes, either. You 
wonder who keeps these graves so neat, as 
you wonder who cuts the hay upon the aban- 
doned farms. The town is healthful too, 
for upon one stone you read of 

THE WIDOW SUSANNA BROWNSON, 
BORN 1698, DIED 1801 


Her duty finished to Mankind 
To God her spirit she resigned 
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The widow Brownson might have been 
reared on Pope and Dryden and died with 
a copy of “The Lyrical Ballads” in her hand! 
It is, unfortunately, much more probable 
that she read only the Bible and The Old 
Farmer’s Almanac—good reading, both, but 
hardly associated with the rebirth of Nature 
in English poetry. It is something, however, 
to have spanned a century! The letters on 
her stone are picked out with new gilt. The 
invisible spirits of this deserted village have 
kept her memory green. 

Beyond the cemetery, along the ridge of 
the hill, rises the village spire. The village 
is at the cross-roads. One road runs along 
the ridge, the other plunges over it and 
crosses the intervale like the smooth, straight 
drop of a great toboggan chute. A New 
Hampshire Gazetteer of 1850 says that there 
is a store and post office. Doubtless there 
was in 1850, but no signs of the combination 
remain. At one of the four corners of the 
cross-roads is an inhabited house. At two 
corners are deserted houses, charming houses, 
too, with carved window caps and colonial 
paneled doors. At the fourth corner is the 
dilapidated church and ruined horsesheds. 
Up the road is a tiny schoolhouse, sadly in 
need of paint, and a dwelling where the only 
sign of life is a horse tethered in the door 
yard. That is the village. On the trans- 
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verse road ribboning across the intervale, 
hundreds of feet below, however, are strung, 
like beads, a few farm buildings, and they 
rise with the road on the farther slope, two 
miles away, to the timber line. In this beau- 
tiful, breezy, forgotten place no people pass, 
no sound breaks the stillness. Only the 
memory walks of a vanished community, 
almost, it seems, of a vanished race. 

The zummer air o' theáse green hill 

'V a-heav'd in bosoms now all still, 

An’ all their hopes an’ all their tears 

Be unknown things ov other years. 

Yet read the signboard at the cross-roads. 
This village is but four miles from a busy 
modern town, on the main line of the railroad. 
It is, in reality, easily accessible. Just as it 
was easy once for its younger folk to drift 
down the hill to wider activities and a better 
living, so it will be easy for the return tide 
to set back up the hill. Its abandoned farms 
may yet be reclaimed, not, perhaps, by those 
secking to work them for a living, though 
with their regrown timber, their maple sap, 
their fertile intervales, that would not be 
impossible, especially should science and co- 
operation be applied to the task; but by 
those seeking summer homes near the soil, 
amid beautiful scenery and pure air. Land 
is cheap in this forgotten township, and the 
scene as fair as any in this beautiful State. 
Like so many other of our New England hill 
towns, it waits its rebirth from the cities, 
from the very cities and the society which 
have drained it of its life blood and left it 
an exquisite gray ruin of our-once rugged 
pioneer life. 

The true explanation of the abandoned 
farm lies not so much in the native quality 
of the farmers—or their supposed lack of 
quality—as in the fact that a pioneer society 
cannot exist surrounded by civilization. Civ- 
ilization opens a Pandora’s box of desires and 
ambitions and discontents, and it creates, 
too, an increased expensiveness of living 
which a pioneer society, without changing 
its methods, is unable to meet. To make the 
farm pay under the new conditions requires 
a knowledge the pioneer, slow and simple 
by nature, too frequently cannot acquire. 
Take the matter of lumber. In our valley 
twenty years ago, several parcels of wood- 
land were sold for $7.50 each. Last year, 
they were resold to the pulp men for $1,000 
each, and that was less than their value. It 
is the men who originally sold their lots at 
such ruinous prices who have been forced to 
abandon their farms. Two years ago the 
farmer next to us sold the standing timber 
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off his woodland for $1,000. Some of it was 
first growth white pine, the rest good spruce. 
One thousand dollars seemed “a heap © 
money" to him. The purchaser took out 
$12,000 worth of lumber and pulp in a win- 
ter, but stripped the forest to bare soil in the 
cruel process. Our neighbor, had he been 
wiser to the demands of the outside market 
(and more energetic!), might have had it all 
for himself, and saved his young trees for 
another forest into the bargain. But in his 
eyes lumber had always been the cheapest 
thing on the place, to be had for the swing 
of an ax and the tug of a yoke of oxen upon 
a winter morning. 

So everywhere in these once gloriously 
timbered hills, the “lumber kings” and the 
paper manufacturers have acquired their 
timber for a song, stripped the slopes to the 
bare rock, and left desolation behind, where 
judicious lumbering by the owners themselves 
(or under government restriction) might have 
preserved the forests in perpetual rotation 
and yielded an annual income. The one 
man in our fast vanishing village up the 
road who has kept hold of his forests and 
worked them properly himself drives in his 
motor car past the dilapidated houses of his 
neighbors. 

But we have one citizen whose unfortunate 
lack of foresight even we can appreciate. 
He is close on ninety years old now, and last 
Fourth of July we got out the great ugly 
yellow landau in which General Grant was 
hauled by eight pairs of horses from Fran- 
conia to the Profile House on his famous tour 
of the country, we decorated it with stream- 
ers, and we rode “Old Man Cheney" through 
the town, as a tribute to one whose luck was 
so colossally bad. Old Man Cheney once 
owned the Profile Notch, and he sold it all 
for $100! To-day, of course, it is one of the 
most valuable tracts of land in summer 
resort America. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that some of us pity the old gentleman 
more than seems necessary. His life has not 
been perceptibly shortened by depression. 
He allows he had a very good time with that 
$100! . 

'To come down to lesser altitudes, I remem- 
ber a wonderful walk in the northern hills of 
Massachusetts. The road, a mere trail, led 
up “‘steep’s yer hand” from the gorge of the 
Deerfield River, to a fifteen-hundred-foot plat- 
eau commanding a glorious prospect. The 
first house on this plateau was falling to ruin. 
The second had fallen. The third was still 
inhabited.. We knocked at the kitchen door 
to inquire the further direction of the road, 
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which appeared suddenly to end in the 
chicken coop. The girl who answered our 
knock was tall, pink cheeked, as beautiful as 
any town or country could breed, and wore 
her gingham apron with patrician uncon- 
sciousness. No rustic bashfulness nor halt- 
ing grammar marred her speech. It was 
we who were embarrassed by the surprise of 
her loveliness. 

“What a life for her on that desolate 
farm!” we said to each other, as we found 
the run-away road again and tramped on 
toward the distant village. 

But that night at the village, we heard 
how she had worked as a maid for the **sum- 
mer folks" and sent herself to school and 
college, how she had learned to play the 
violin, how she now taught school “down to 
Springfield winters.” When her parents die, 
she will not return to the farm, unless it be to 
reclaim it as a summer home. And what a 
home it would make, with its spring of icy 
water, its windy prospect of the world, its 
sugar grove and garden patch, its rambling 
barns, its berry fields and pastures and slope 
of timber! But would it not be possible in 
her case to trace the first discontent to the 
“summer folks,” the first opportunity to 
earn a schooling to them also, and so, ulti- 
mately, what may mean the reclamation of 
the whole beautiful plateau? 

Into that village, high on its hill beside the 
inevitable mill-pond, the village of the Rev- 
erend Preserved Smith, and still retaining in 
its religion his liberality and independence of 
thought, the rural telephone has penetrated. 

“Its a great blessing, 'specially if you're 
on a party line," said our hostess. ''And 
we're all on party lines! Wait——” 

She went to the instrument, called a num- 
ber, and remarked, “That you, Bessie? 
What's this I hear 'bout you'n Jim breaking 
it off?" 

We watched her smile as she listened to 
the answer. Then she said, * How'd I hear 
it? Why, Mrs. Asa Parker told me." 

She held the receiver free of her ear and 
beckoned us close. We heard distinctly an 
indignant voice exclaim, “Why, Sarah Bow- 
ers, I never said no such a thing!” 

“I thought I'd catch her," said Mrs. Bow- 
ers, when the telephone conversation was 
closed. “As I told you, the 'phone's a great 
comfort to us all!" 

But much more than the telephone is 
needed to make life in these hill towns either 
physically comfortable or intellectually satis- 
fying to a people who by blood and nature 
are capable of a richer life. Far better aban- 
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doned farms than a race of poor whites 
evolved from the pioneer stock of the Puri- 
tans! But far better still that these farms, 
scattered over a land as lovely as the heart 
could desire, should once more blossom with 
crops and cluster in prosperous and con- 
tented communities. 

'This will be brought about—it is, indeed, 
here and there already being brought 
about—by a natural process of coóperation 
between the citics and the country—the 
former giving to the latter a summer colony 
with its wider outlook, its better standards 
of living, its energetic and progressive ideas, 
to enliven the whole year and wake ambition 
and effort; the latter giving to the former of 
its once abandoned farms and its ill-kept 
and unappreciated timber for summer homes 
and grounds. Nor is it easy to say who is 
benefited the more. 

We in our valley, and many others in sim- 
ilar valleys among the beautiful New Eng- 
land hills, have no desire to see our farms re- 
claimed by a reversion to feudalism. There are 
spots in New England where great wealth has 
clustered, where individuals have “ bought up” 


‘five thousand acres, erected $100,000 villas, 


stocked their pastures with imported cattle 
and their formal gardens with exotic plants, 
and reduced the Yankees of the region to 
a kind of unacknowledged vassaldom. We 
want none of that. We ride over the stone 
roads of our one great landed proprietor, to 
be sure, with gratitude; but we neither envy 
him his formal garden, nor desire more of 
his kind. We want to keep what farmers 
we have on their own farms, teaching them 
how to forest scientifically, how to attend to 
their soil and the rotation of their crops, 
affording them a summer market by our 
presence, helping them to find a winter 
market for cream and eggs and apples and 
timber without the profit-eating middleman 
(alas! we are powerless as yet to reduce the 
profit-eating railroad tariffs), and by our 
intercourse with them and their children, 
we want to make their lives a little richer. 
Then we want to see our abandoned farms 
taken up by those from the cities who have 
a little money.to invest in a summer home, 
who delight in country life and country free- 
dom, who will love our streams.and woods 
and rocky hills, who know the primitive 
hunger “to grow their own garden truck,” 
and who will mingle in our community on 


‘the terms of good will and equality which its 


ancient stock deserves. We are not rich in 
the valley, but we are still almighty inde- 
pendent! 
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And our abandoned farms are so cheap! 
No one who buys a farm with a good view, 
good air, pure water, and plenty of trees is 
making a poor investment. There are at 
least 80,000,000 more people in the United 
States than there were when our independ- 
ence began, but there are no more acres in 
the territory we now cover. A New England 
school teacher with a family of children 
bought a small house, still in good condition, 
a barn 6ox40 feet, one hundred acres nearly 
half wooded, including the shore of a lake, 

“and a fine mountain prospect, for $500. 
“Why pay summer rent?” he asks. For 
even less, an architect bought an abandoned 
ruin, down a forgotten lane, where only the 
strayed cows sought shelter under the tot- 
tering shed and the saplings by the wall had 
grown to trees which obliterated the view. 
The hand-hewn beams of this old house 
were the effective base of the scheme of re- 
modeling. The trees were trimmed to dis- 
close the near-by mountains. The old cinna- 
mon rose-bush, trained to active life again, 
linked the dwelling with the past. And now 
the sugar grove and garden patch yield 
sufficient for a large family. The whole 
outlay, judged by the result, has been but a 
trifle. 

There is much talk of mission work among 
the “rural poor" of New England, and doubt- 
less there is much need of it, in every rural 
region through the whole country, especially 
the need of visiting nursing and sanitary 
education. Your farmer is as slow to apply 
science to his sink drain as to his timber patch 
or his potato field. But the mission work 
our rural population most need is a restock- 
ing of the countryside with men and women 
of the new age, who will at once bring them 
a market for their produce and the stimu- 
lation of more advanced ideas and the touch 
of the outer world. Ex-President Cleveland, 
living on his reclaimed abandoned farm at 
Tamworth, New Hampshire, with that demo- 
cratic simplicity which was part of the man, 
in touch with all his neighbors, whether 
farmer folk or summer colonists, inspiring 
new and better roads and drawing thither 
other colonists of his stamp, was, perhaps, 
almost the perfect example of the true mis- 
sionary to the country. In New Hampshire, 
too, the sons or grandsons of the farmers 
have in many cases come back to establish 
summer homes ‘‘on the old place." Their 
natural affection for the town is stirred; 
their stay lengthens each year, or at any rate 
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the stay of their families; their children 
become more than half little countrymen. 
'Their stock is better for the return, the coun- 
tryside is better. Their children grow up 
with something of the old traditions, the old 
health, the old background of a country 
boyhood, for which nothing in this world is 
quite a substitute; and the countryside is 
saved from one more ruin, one more melan- 
choly ring of stone where the fireweed blooms, 
and richer for better roads, preserved for- 
ests, and. neighboring farmers inspired to 
wiser efforts. 

I love the gray abandoned farms of our 
mountain intervales. I love to tramp alone 
up the road and sit on a log by the silent 
mill, looking down the deserted street and 
musing—if even that word does not imply 
too much concentrated thought—on the 
simple, primitive community which has 
passed. But it is a melancholy loveliness at 
best, and one which will not endure, for our 
abandoned houses are almost all of wood 
and are rapidly decaying, while the eager 
forest pushes down upon them, hungry for 
the land that has been stolen from it. Even 
more melancholy is the thought of thousands 
upon thousands of human beings cooped up 
as no human beings were ever meant to be 
in city flats, and little children learning of 
life between three-hundred-foot high stone 
walls. The country needs these people, and 
these people need the country—most of 
them more than they can guess. And I see 
our problem not as one of “ missionary work” 
in any usual sense of that term, but as one 
of repopulating our beautiful hil!s and gra- 
cious valleys with the stock of the cities, 
stock that shall come to us as “summer 
folks," to be sure, but not as transients; 
that shall come as men return to their 
father’s hearth, that shall "come back 
home”—for it is not until a man owns the 
soil he stands upon, looks from his door- 
stone to the shadowed plumage of his trees, 
and plunges a spade in the ground, that he 
knows the true meaning of home. Let the 
cities have their flats, and let us live in them 
so long in the year as we must; but shall 
that be all of life, that, and perhaps a sum- 
mer boarding-house or a fussy motor car? 
I look down the green peace of our valley, 
walled by its wooded hills and the great blue 
heave of Moosilauke, I see the gray roofs of 
our abandoned farms, beautiful in their 
clearings, jewels on the thread of road, and 
they seem to me an irrefutable reply. 
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“Giddap, Ruth!” said Theodore; but departing, 
he pulled the mare up to add cheerfully, 
“Say, Dad didn't get his raise” 
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ZZ |RCHERTON, a blur of fly- 
ing trees and houses, bright 
in the late sunlight; Potts- 
ville, with children wading 
and shouting under the 
bridge; Hunt's Crossing; 
then the next would be 
Weston—and home. 
Margaret Paget, begin- 
ning to gather wraps and small possessions 
together, sighed. She sighed partly because 


her head ached, partly because she was un- 
comfortably mussed after seven hours of 
travel, largely because she was going home. 

This was August; her last trip home had 
been between Christmas and the New Year, . 
eight months ago. She had of course sent a 
box at Easter: ties for the boys, a silk scarf 
for Rebecca, books for Dad; and she had 
written Mother for her birthday in June, 
and enclosed an exquisite bit of lace in the 
letter, but somehow it had been “impossible,” 
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she wrote them, to come herself. Margaret 
had paid a great deal for the lace, as a sort 
of salve to her conscience—not that Mother 
would ever wear it! 

That was just the trouble with Mother, 
Margaret thought, reviewing the situation 
with impatience. Lace—why, there was 
lovely lace on some of Grandma Swann's old 
things, up attic, and when did Mother ever 
wear it? She was so busy and so tired and so 
tied down all the time that she never cared 
what she wore. 

And it was all wrong. Even at eighteen, 
a teacher in the Weston high school, Mar- 
garet had protested in her secret heart that 
the home problem was all wrong, and now 
when the doors of the great world had opened 
to her, and she had found herself not alone 
in her ideas, she was sure of it. 

Mrs. Carr-Boldt had opened the doors of 
the world to Margaret Paget. Her eyes had 
fallen upon the pretty, aristocratic-looking 
little school-teacher with that acquisitiveness 
so becoming to the wives of multimillionaires. 
*"There's my secretary, Miss Totter,” said 
Mrs. Carr-Boldt to her daughter's governess, 
and Miss Totter, who had been timidly hint- 
ing her own qualifications for that desirable 
post, had of course agreed. “If you can get 
her," said Miss Totter. “Oh, I'll gef her," 
said Mrs. Carr-Boldt confidently, and get 
her she did. New York, Newport, London, 
Rome, everything followed. Margaret was 
exceptionally pretty, clever, and adaptable. 
She became a personage in the great Carr- 
Boldt establishments, and the inseparable 
companion of their mistress. She spoke 
French and German and Italian; she could 
order dinners, and order gowns, and engage 
and discharge servants. She was quite at 
home in the Carr-Boldt set, which happened 
to be the richest and idlest in the rich and 
idle city. Margaret had grown to feel un- 
comfortable in stockings that were not silk 
in these days; she honestly missed finger 
bowls and butter-spreaders when she was at 
her mother's table. She was spoiled, per- 
haps, but there was no affectation about 
her. 

Of course there were things to criticise in 
the Carr-Boldt set, she admitted. They 
were very wasteful, and very selfish, and 
very uncharitable in their speech. Yes, and 
they thought the world was made for them, 
and that great wealth, especially in the form 
of tips, could, and very properly should, get 
anything they wanted. And they took 
home ties very lightly. Wives dined without 
husbands, and husbands without wives, and 


the children—it was more often, the child— 
was “with his grandmother, don't you know; 
she loves to have him, and we don’t see much 
of him anyway." This was of course not the 
Weston idea, and still less Mother's idea, 
but—— 

But, after all, it worked out very well, Mar- 
garet thought. And this business of a woman 
marrying, and immediately having a perfect 
pack of children, well, “it wasn't fair to her- 
self and it wasn't fair to the children!" Mar- 
garet had heard that phrase a hundred times, 
and used it often herself. One child—or 
two children—that was the dignified, reason- 
able way todo. . . . It was time these things 
were regulated like any other expense. . . 

Margaret sometimes dreamed of what her 
own home would have been had she and 
her brother Bruce, say, been the only ones. 
Bruce was twenty-eight now, and Margaret 
three years younger. Mother would have had 
no new responsibilities for a whole quarter- 
century; Dad's income would have answered 
very comfortably for four. They could have 
gone on living in the little brick homestead 
which they had so quickly outgrown—only six 
rooms in the whole house, but such quaint, 
charming rooms! An artist and his wife had 
the brick house now. It was always pointed 
out as one of the show places of Weston. 
Mother and Dad had been in no such pretty 
place since. They had moved a good deal. 
The Copley portraits of Great-grandfather 
and Great-grandmother Paget, the few pieces 
of old silver, the Canton tea set, these would 
have helped make an effective setting for 
four. As it was, they were completely wasted. 
And Bruce could have had his four years of 
college, without the alternate years of money- 
earning, and Margaret could have enter- 
tained, traveled perhaps with Mother. . . 
Margaret invariably ended these musings 
with an impatient reiteration that of course 
Mother was an angel, but it was all wrong! 

Here was Weston. Weston looking its 
very ugliest in the level, pitiless rays of the 
afternoon sun. The town, like most of its 
inhabitants, was wilted and grimed after the 
burden and heat of the long summer day. 
Margaret carried her heavy suitcase slowly 
up Main Street. Shop windows were spotted’ 
and dusty, and shopkeepers, standing idly 
in their doorways, looked spotted and dusty 
too. A cloud of flies fought and surged about 
the closely guarded door of the butcher 
shop, a delivery cart was at the curb, the 
discouraged horse switching an ineffectual 
tail. 

As Margaret passed this cart, a tall boy of 
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fourteen came out of the shop with a bang of 
the wire-netting door, and slid a basket into 
the back of the cart. 

“Teddy!” said Margaret, irritation evi- 
dent in her voice, in spite of herself. 

“Hello, Mark!" said her brother delight- 
edly. ''Say, great to see you! Get in on the 
four-ten?" 

“Ted,” said Margaret, kissing him, as the 
Pagets always quite simply kissed each other 
when they met, “what are you driving 
Costello's cart for? " 

“Like to," said Theodore simply. “Mother 
doesn't care. Say, you look swell, Mark!" 

“What makes you want to drive this hor- 
rid cart, Ted?" protested Margaret. “What 
does Costello pay you?" 

* Pay me?" scowled her brother, gathering 
up the reins. “Oh, come out of it, Mar'gret! 
He doesn't pay me anything. Don't you 
make Mother stop me, either, will you?" 
he ended anxiously. 

“Of course I won't!" Margaret said im- 
patiently. 

* Giddap, Ruth!" said Theodore; but de- 
parting, he pulled the mare up to add cheer- 
fully, “Say, Dad didn't get his raise." 

“Did?” said Margaret brightening. 

“Didn't.” He grinned affectionately upon 
her, as with a dislocating jerk the cart 
started a ricochetting career down the street, 
with that abandon known only to butchers’ 
carts. Margaret, changing her heavy suit- 
case to the rested arm, was still vexedly 
watching it, when two girls, laughing in the 
open doorway of the express company’s 
office across the street, caught sight of her. 
One of them, a little vision of pink hat and 
ruffles, and dark eyes and hair, came running 
to join her. 

Rebecca was sixteen, and of all the hand- 
some Pagcts the best to look upon. She was 
dressed according to her youthful lights; 
every separate article of her apparel to-day, 
from her rowdyish little hat to her openwork 
hose, represented a battle with Mrs. Paget's 
preconceived ideas as to propriety in dress, 
with the honors largely for Rebecca. Re- 
becca had grown up, in eight months, her 

_ Sister thought confusedly; she was no longer 
the adorable, unselfconscious tomboy who 
fought and skated and tobogganed with the 
boys. 

“Hello, darling dear!" said Rebecca. 
“Too bad no one met you! We all thought 
you were coming on the six. Crazy about 
your suit! Here’s Maudie Pratt. You know 
Maudie, don’t you, Mark?” 


Margaret knew Maudie. Rebecca’s infat- 
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uation for plain, heavy-featured, compla- 
cent Miss Pratt was a standing mystery in 
the Paget family. Margaret smiled, bowed. 

“T think we stumbled upon a pretty little 
secret of yours to-day, Miss Margaret,” said 
Maudie, with her best company manner, as 
they walked along. Margaret raised her eye- 
brows. ‘Rebel and I,” Maudie went on— 
Rebecca was at the age that seeks a piquant 
substitute for an unpoetical family name,— 
“Rebel and I are wondering if we may ask 
you who Mr. John Tenison is?" 

John Tenison! Margaret’s heart stood 
still with a shock almost sickening, then 
beat furiously. What—how—who on earth 
had told them anything of John Tenison? 
Coloring high, she looked sharply at Re- 
becca. 

“Cheer up, angel,” said Rebecca, “he’s 
not dead. He sent a telegram to-day, and 
Mother opened it——” 

“Naturally,” said Margaret, concealing 
an agony of impatience, as Rebecca paused 
apologetically. 

“He’s with his aunt, at Dayton, up the 
road here," continued Rebecca, “and wants 
you to wire him if he may come down and 
spend to-morrow here.” 

Margaret drew a relieved breath. There 
was time to turn around, at least. 

* Who is he, sis?" asked Rebecca. 

“Why, he's an awfully clever professor, 
honey,” Margaret answered serenely. “We 
heard him lecture in Germany last sum- 
mer, and met him afterward. And since 
then he’s come occasionally to Mrs. Carr- 
Boldt’s. He was there about a month ago, 
and I said I was coming home this week- 
end, and we discovered that his old home is 
near here at Dayton." She tried to keep out 
of her voice the thrill that shook her at the 
mere thought of him, of that enchanted week 
in Berlin, of those wonderful hours—oh, 
very few! She had in all honesty to admit 
that they were few!—when he had come to 
see her. Nothing, obviously, was further 
from his thoughts than love for her; she 
would be very absurd even to dream it. As 
for her loving him, why, that feeling put her 
in the ridiculous position of a thousand other 
girls to whom he was friendly and kind. 
“But I can’t help it—I can’t help it—I can’t 
help it!” throbbed her heart, too agitated 
just now to know whether to be glad or sorry 
that he wanted to come to-morrow. 

“Do you want him to come? Is he old 
and fussy?" asked Rebecca. 

“T don’t know, “Margaret answered ab- 
sently. “No, he’s only thirty-five or six. 
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How's Mother?" she broke off to ask ab- 
ruptly. 

“Oh, she's fine!" Rebecca said, absentiv 
in her turn. When Maudie left them at the 
next corner she said casually: 

“Dad didn't get his raise. Isn't that the 
limit?” 

Margaret shrugged wearily. They were 
in a quiet side street now, lined with shabby, 
plain old houses well set back under elms and 
maples. One of these, reached through a 
weather-peeled gate, and standing beyond 
bare garden beds and trampled lawns, was 
the Paget home. A bulging wire netting door 
made the front entrance undignified. In- 
doors, the plain square rooms and everything 
in them shared a look of hard usage. Old- 
fashioned sofas sagged in the seats, cushions 
were generally flat and limp, bookcases dis- 
gorged odd volumes and magazines upon the 
floor beside them. The old square piano was 
half concealed under untidy sheets of music. 

A boy of twelve sat on the piano bench 
now, sullenly sawing at a violoncello. An- 
other boy, of nine, with big teeth missing 
when he smiled, stood in the bay window, 
twisting the already limp net curtains into a 
tight rope. Each boy gave Margaret a kiss 
that seemed curiously to taste of dust, sun- 
burn, and freckles, before she followed a 
noise of hissing and voices to the kitchen, to 
find Mother. 

The kitchen, at five o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon, was in wild confusion, and insuffer- 
ably hot. Margaret had a distinct impres- 
sion that not a movable article therein was 
in place, and not an available inch of tables 
or chairs unused, before her eyes reached the 
tall figure of a woman in a gown of chocolate 
percale, who was frying cutlets at the big 
littered range. A woman whose thickly 
massed black hair was very lightly touched 
with gray, and whose face, beautiful in out- 
line and expression, was dark with heat, and 
streaked with perspiration. She turned as 
Margaret entered, and gave a delighted cry. 

“Well, there’s my girl! Bless her heart! 
Look out for this spoon, lovey," she added 
immediately, giving the girl a guarded em- 
brace. Tears of joy stood frankly in her fine 
gray eyes. 

“T meant to have all of this out of the way, 
dear,” apologized Mrs. Paget, with a gesture 
that included cakes in the process of frosting, 
salad vegetables in the process of cooling, 
soup in the process of getting strained, great 
loaves of bread that sent a delicious fragrance 
over all the other odors. “But we didn’t 
look for you until six.” 
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“Oh, no matter!" Margaret said bravely. 

“Rebecca tell you Dad didn’t get his 
raise?" called Mrs. Paget in a voice that 
rose above the various noises of the kitchen. 
“Blanche!” she protested, “can’t that wait?” 
For the old negress who was her only servant 
had begun to crack ice with deafening 
smashes. But Blanche did not hear, so Mrs. 
Paget continued loudly: “Dad saw Redman 
himself; he’ll tell you about it! Don’t stay 
in the kitchen in that pretty dress, dear! 
I’m coming right upstairs.” 

It was very hot upstairs; the bedrooms 
smelled faintly of matting, the soap in the 
bathroom was shriveled in its saucer. In 
Margaret’s own old room, the week’s wash- 
ing had been piled high on the bed. She 
took off her hat and linen coat, brushed her 
hair back from her face; flinging her head 
back and shutting her eyes the better to 
fight tears, as she did so, and began to assort 
the collars and shirts and put them away. 
For Dad’s bureau—for Bruce’s bureau—for 
the boys’ bureau, tablecloths to go down- 
stairs, towels for the shelves in the bath- 
room. Two little shirtwaists for Rebecca 
with little holes torn through them where 
collar and belt pins belonged. 

Her last journey took her to the big, third- 
story room where the three younger boys 
slept. The three narrow beds were still un- 
made, and the western sunlight poured over 
tumbled blankets, and the scattered small 
possessions that seem to ooze from the pores 
of little boys. Margaret set her lips dis- 
tastefully asshe brought order out of the chaos, 
It was all wrong, somehow, she thought, 
gathering handkerchiefs and matches and 
“Nick Carters” and the oiled paper that 
had wrapped caramels from under the pil- 
lows that would in a few hours harbor a 
fresh supply. 

She went out on the porch in time to put 
her arms about her father’s shabby shoulders 
when he came in. Mr. Paget, a broad, gray, 
fine-looking man in the early fifties, was 
tired, and he told his wife and daughters that 
he thought he was a very sick man. Mar- 
garet’s mother met this statement with an 
anxious solicitude that was very soothing 
to the sufferer. She made Mark get Daddy 
his slippers and loose coat, and suggested 
that Rebecca shake up the dining-room 
couch before she established him there, in a 
rampart of pillows. No outsider would have 
dreamed that Mrs. Paget had dealt with 
this exact emergency some hundreds of times 
in the past twenty years. 

Mr. Paget, reclining, shut his eyes, re- 
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marked that he had had an “awful, awful 
day," and wondered faintly if it would be 
too much trouble to have “somebody” make 
him just a little milk toast for his supper. 
He smiled at Margaret when she sat down 
beside him, they had been chums since her 
babyhood. 

* Getting to be an old, old man, Mark!" 
said he, and Margaret hated herself because 
she had to quell an impatient impulse to tell 
him that he was merely hungry and cross 
before she could say affectionately, “Don’t 
talk that way, Dad darling!" She had to 
listen to a long account of the recent episode 
of the “raise.” Margaret winced every time 
her father emphasized the difference between 
his own social position and that of his em- 
ployer. She had gotten of late years into the 
way of feeling herself—with her beauty, and 
her intelligence, and her Mayflower ancestry, 
and her ready acceptance by the Carr-Boldt 
set—as quite the equal, if not the superior, 
of anyone in Weston. Why, a man Dad's 
age oughtn't to be humbly asking for a raise, 
he ought to be dictating now. It was just 
Dad's way of looking at things, and it was 
all wrong. 

* Well, I'll tell you one thing!" said Re- 
becca, who had come in with a brimming 
soup plate of milk toast, “ Joe Redman gave a 
picnic last month, and he came here with 
his mother, in the car, to ask me. And I 
was the scornfullest thing you ever saw, 
wasn't I Ted? Not much!" 

“Oh, Beck, you oughtn't to mix social 
and business things that way!" Margaret 
said helplessly. 

* Dinner!" screamed the nine-year-old Rob- 
ert, breaking into the room at this point, and 
* Dinner!" said Mrs. Paget, wearily, cheer- 
fully, from the chair into which she had 
dropped at the head of the table. Mr. Paget, 
revived by sympathy, milk toast, and Re- 
becca's attentions, took his place at the foot, 
and Bruce, oldest of the children, serious, 
thin-faced, dark, the chair between Margaret 
and his mother. Like the younger boys, 
whose almost confluent freckles had been 
brought into unusual prominence by vio- 
lently applied soap and water, and whose 
hair dripped on their collars, he had brushed 
up for dinner, but his negligé shirt and 
corduroy trousers were stained and spotted 
from machine oil. Margaret, comparing 
him secretly to the men she knew, as daintily 
groomed as women, in their spotless white, 
felt a little resentment that Bruce's tired 
face was so contented, and said to herself 
again that it was all wrong! 
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Dinner was the same old haphazard meal 
she knew so well, with Blanche supplying an 
occasional reproof to the boys, Ted ignoring 
his vegetables, and ready in an incredibly 
short time for a second cutlet, and Robert 
begging for corn syrup immediately after the 
soup, and spilling it from his bread. Mrs. 
Paget was flushed, her disappearances kitch- 
enward frequent. She wanted Margaret to 
tell her all about Mr. Tenison. Margaret 
laughed and said there was nothing to tell. 
She said she was going to telegraph him not 
to come, looking tentatively at her mother 
the while, lest she resent what might be con- 
strued into a reflection upon the home. But 
Mother agreed cheerfully that perhaps it 
would be just as well, as Julie (Margaret’s 
married sister) and Harry might come over 
to-morrow. Margaret had a chance to reflect 
bitterly that she couldn’t ask her friends 
here, even Mother saw that! 

“I am not in a position to have my 
children squander money on concerts and 
candy," Margaret heard her father say, 
loudly and suddenly. She forgot her own 
grievance. The boys looked resentful and 
gloomy; Rebecca was flushed, her eyes 
dropped, her lips trembling with disappoint- 
ment. 

“I had promised to take them to the Elks’ 
concert,” Mrs. Paget interpreted hastily, 
"but now Dad says the Bakers are coming 
over to play whist.” Margaret could not 
ignore the obvious appeal. 

“Let me take them, Dad," she said; “Tl 
hold Robert by one ear, and Rebecca by an- 
other, and if she flirts with Paul or George 
or Jimmy Barr or Red, I'll —" 

* Oh, Jimmy Barr belongs to Louise, now," 
said Rebecca radiantly. There was a joyous 
shout of laughter from the light-hearted 
juniors, and Rebecca, seeing her artless ad- 
mission too late, turned scarlet while she 
laughed. Dinner broke up in confusion, as 
dinner at home always did, and everyone 
straggled upstairs to dress. 

Margaret reflected, while changing her 
dress in a room that was insufferably hot 
because the shades must be down, and the 
gaslights as high as possible, that another 
forty-eight hours would see her speeding 
back to the world of cool, awninged inte- 
riors, uniformed maids, the clink of iced 
glasses, the flash of yacht sails on blue water, 
and a certain sweetness and patience came 
with the thought. She lifted Rebecca's 
starched petticoat from the bed to give 
Mother a seat, when Mother came rather 
wearily in to watch them. 


The big, ungainly figure, the beaming smile, and the great shock of tawny hair that belonged to 
nobody else in the world but John Tenison 
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"Sweet girl to take them, Mark," said 
Mother appreciatively. “I was going to ask 
Brucie. But he's gone to bed, poor fellow; 
he's worn out to-night.” 

* He had a letter from Ned Gunther this 
morning," said Rebecca, cheerfully—pow- 
dering the tip of her pretty nose, her eyes 
almost crossed with concentration, "and I 
think it made him blue all day." 

“Ned Gunther?” said Margaret. 

“Chum at college," Rebecca elucidated; 
"a lot of them are going to Honolulu, just 
for this month, and of course they wanted 
Bruce. Mark, does that show?" 

Margaret's heart ached for the beloved 
brother's disappointment. There it was 
again, all wrong. Before she left the house 
with the rioting youngsters, she ran upstairs 
where he was lying; his lamp at his elbow, 
scientific magazines scattered about him, to 
kiss him good night. He was very sweet, 
very cheerful, but through the long evening, 
while Rebecca glowed like a little rose among 
her friends, and the boys tickled her ear with 
their hot breath and whispered comments, 
above the heat and dust and noise of the hall 
she heard his last words: 

* Come back and take your old job, Mark. 
They're crazy to get you, and I miss you. 
I'm getting into a rut." 

After the concert, they strolled back 
slowly through the inky summer dark, find- 
ing the house hot and close when they came 
in. Margaret went upstairs, hearing her 
mother’s apologetic, “Oh, Dad, why didn't 
I give you back your club?" as she passed 
the dining-room door. She knew Mother 
hated whist, and wondered rather irritably 
why she played it. The Paget family was 
slow to settle down. Robert became tearful 
and whining before he was finally bumped 
protesting into bed. Theodore and Duncan 
prolonged their ablutions until the noise of 
shouting, splashing, and thumping in the 
bathroom brought Mother to the foot of the 
stairs. Rebecca was conversational. She 
lay with her slender arms locked behind her 
head on the pillow, and talked. Margaret, 
restless in the hot darkness, wondering 
whether the maddening little shaft of light 
from the hall gas was annoying enough to 
warrant the effort of getting up and extin- 
guishing it, listened and listened. 

Rebecca wanted to join the Stage Club, 
but Mother wouldn't let her unless Bruce 
did. Rebecca belonged to the Progressive 
Diners. Did Mark suppose Mother'd think 
she was crazy if she asked the family not to 
be in evidence when the crowd came to the 
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house for the salad course? And Rebecca 
wanted to write to Bruce's chum, not regu- 
larly, you know Mark, but just now and 
then, he was so nice! And Mother didn't 
like the idea. Margaret was obviously sup- 
posed to lend a hand with these interesting 
tangles. 

". ... and I said, ‘Certainly not! I 
won't unmask at all, if it comes to that!’ . . . 
And imagine that elegant fellow carrying 
my old books and my skates! So I wrote, 
and Maudie and I decided. . . . And Mark, 
if it wasn't a perfectly gorgeous box of roses! 
... That old, old dimity, but Mother 
pressed and freshened it up. . . . Not that 
I want to marry him, or anyone. . . . ” 

Margaret wakened from uneasy drowsing 
with a start. The hall was dark now, the 
room cooler- Rebecca was asleep. Hands, 
hands she knew well, were drawing a light 
covering over her shoulders. She opened 
her eyes to see her mother. 

"I've been wondering if you're disap- 
pointed about your friend not coming to-mor- 
row, Mark?" said the tender voice. 

"Oh, no-o!" said Margaret hardily. 
" Mother—why are you up so late?” 

* Just going to bed," said the other sooth- 
ingly. "Blanche forgot to put the oatmeal 
into the cooker, and I went downstairs again. 
I'll say my prayers in here." 

Margaret went off to sleep again, as she 
had so many hundred times before, with her 
mother kneeling beside her. It seemed. but a 
few moments before the blazing Sunday was 
precipitated upon them, and everybody was 
late for everything. . 

The kitchen was filed with the smoke 
from hot griddles blue in the sunshine, when 
Margaret went downstairs; and in the dining 
room the same merciless light fell upon the 
sticky syrup pitcher, and upon stains on the 
tablecloth. Cream had been brought in 
in the bottle, the bread tray was heaped with 
orange skins, and the rolls piled on the 
tablecloth. Bruce, who had already been to 
church with Mother, and was off for a day's 
sail, was dividing his attention between 
Robert and his watch. Rebecca, daintily 
busy with the special cup and plate that were 
one of her little affectations, was all ready 
for the day, except as to dress, wearing a 
thin little kimona over her blue ribbons and 
starched embroideries. Mother was putting 
up a little lunch for Bruce. Confusion 
reigned. The younger boys were urged to 
hurry, if they wanted to make the “nine.” 
Rebecca was going to wait for the “half- 
past-ten," because the “kids sang at nine, 
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and it was fierce." Mr. Paget and his sons 
departed together, and the girls went up- 
stairs for a hot, tiring tussle with beds and 
dusting before starting for church. They 
left their mother busy with the cream freezer 
in the kitchen. It was very hot even then. 

But it was still hotter, walking home in 
the burning midday stillness. A group of 
young people waited lazily for letters, under 


the trees outside the post-office door. Other-. 


wise the main street was deserted. A lan- 
guid little breeze brought the far echoes of 
pianos and phonographs from this direction 
and that. 

* Who's that on the porch?" said Rebecca 
suddenly, as they neared home, instantly 
finding the stranger among her father and 
the boys. Margaret, glancing up sharply, 
saw, almost with a sensation of sickness, the 
big, ungainly figure, the beaming smile, and 
the great shock of tawny hair that belonged 
to nobody else in the world but John Tenison. 
A stony chill settled about her heart as she 
greeted him. Oh, if only he wasn’t able to 
stay for dinner! she prayed. She half-heart- 
edly alluded to dinner. Too late. Her 
mother had already asked him, and he was 
delighted to stay, he told her. Her mother 
was upstairs now with her sister, Mrs.— 
Mrs. Archibald. So Julie and Harry had 
come! Well, there was no help for it. And 
of course Margaret loved her married sister, 
four years her junior, and loved the clever, 
successful, rather talkative young doctor who 
was Julie’s husband, too. Only it was a 
little hard to have this fresh confusing ele- 
ment introduced on the particular Sunday 
of all Sundays that the great Dr. Tenison 
came! 

Margaret presently slipped away, and 
went into the kitchen, which presented a 
scene if possible a little more confused than 
that of the day before, and was certainly 
hotter. Mrs. Paget, flushed and hurried, in 
a fresh but rather unbecoming purple ging- 
ham, was hastily putting up a cold supper 
for the younger boys, who, having attended 
to their religious duties, were to take a long 
afternoon tramp, with a possible interval of 
fishing. Theodore and Duncan themselves 
were hanging over these preparations, tast- 
ing jam and stealing occasional olives. 
Blanche, heavily moaning “The Palms” with 
the insistance of one who wishes to show her 
entire familiarity with a melody, was at the 
range. 

Roast veal, instead of the smothered 
chickens her mother had so often and cooked 
so deliciously, a mountain of mashed potato, 
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an enormous heavy salad already mantled 
with thick mayonnaise— Margaret could have 
wept over the hopelessly plebeian dinner! 

* Mother, can't I get down the finger- 
bowls,” Margaret asked, “and mayn’t we 
have black coffee in the silver pot after- 
ward?” 

Mrs. Paget looked absently at her for a 
dubious second. “I don’t like to ask Blanche 
to wash all that extra glass,” she said. guard- 
edly, adding briskly to Theodore, “No, no, 
Ted! You can’t have all that cake! Half 
that,” and to Blanche herself, “Don’t leave 
that door open when you go in, Blanche; I 
just drove all the flies out of thediningroom.” 
Then she returned to Margaret with a cor- 
dial: “Why, certainly! Anyone who wants 
coffee, after tea, can have it!” 

“Nobody but us ever serves tea with a 
dinner!" Margaret muttered, but Mrs. Paget 
didn’t hear her. She sent the boys upstairs 
to wash their hands, and when they were 
gone, said, with a suddenly radiant face, 
to Margaret: 

* Julie tell you?” 

Margaret understood. Her sister had been 
married a year now, and for at least half 
that time Mother had been eager for the bit. 
of news that had evidently come to-day. 
The older woman’s eyes were full of joy. 

“Is Ju glad?" Margaret asked slowly, 
curiously; “she seems so young—just twenty- 
two! And they’ve been so free!” 

* Glad!" Mrs. Paget echoed delightedly. 
“Why, Mark, it’s the happiest time in a 
woman’s whole life! Or, I don’t know, 
though,” she added thoughtfully, “I don’t 
know but what I was happiest when you 
were all tiny, tumbling about me, and climb- 
ing into my lap... . ” 

“I hope Julie won't run herself all down,” 
Margaret began disapprovingly. Her Mother 
laughed. 

“You remind me of Grandma Paget,” said 
she cheerfully; “she lived ten miles away 
when we were married, but she came in when 
Bruce was born. She was rather a proud, cold 
woman herself, but she was very sweet to mc. 
Well, then little Charlie came, fourteen months 
later, and she took that very seriously. 
Mother was dead, you know, and she stayed 
with me again, and worried me half sick 
telling me that it wasn't fair to Bruce and 
it wasn't fair to Charlie to divide my time 
between them that way. Well, then when 
my third baby was coming, I didn't dare 
tell her. Dad kept telling me to, and I 
couldn't, because I knew what a calamity a 
third would seem to her! Finally, she went 
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to visit Aunt Rebecca out West, and it was 
the very day she got back that the baby 
came. She came upstairs,—she'd come right 
up from the train, and not seen anyone 
but Dad; and he wasn't very intelligible, I 
guess—and she sat down and took the baby 
in her arms, and says she, looking at me sort 
of patiently, yet as if she was exasperated 
too: ‘Well, this is a nice way to do, the minute 
my back's turned! What are you going to 
call him, Julia?’ And I said: ‘I’m going to 
call her Margaret, for my dear husband's 
mother, and she's going to be beautiful and 
good and grow up to marry the President! " 
Mrs. Paget's merry laugh rang out, “I never 
shall forget your grandmother's face." 

* Just the same," Mrs. Paget added with a 
sudden deep sigh, “when little Charlie left 
us, the next year, and Brucie and Dad were 
both so ill, she and I agreed that you—you 
were just talking and trying to walk—were 
the only comfort we had! I could wish my 
girls no greater happiness than my children 
have been to me," finished Mother con- 
tentedly. 

“T know," Margaret began, half-angrily, 
“but what about the children?" she was 
going to add. But somehow the arguments 
she had used so plausibly did not utter 
themselves easily to Mother, whose children 
would carry into their own middle age a 
wholesome dread of her anger. Margaret 
ialtered, and merely scowled. 

“T don't like to see that expression on your 
face, dearie," her mother said, as she might 
have said it to an eight-year-old child. 
* Professor Tenison must take us as he finds 
us! Run and tell them everything is ready, 
dear." 

More ruftled and angry than she had been 
for many months, Margaret went to summon 
the others to dinner. Maudie had joined 
them on the porch now, and had been urged 
to stay, and was already trying her youthful 
wiles on the professor. "Well, he'll have to 
leave on the five-o'clock!" Margaret re- 
flected, steeled to bitter endurance until that 
time. For everything went wrong, and 
dinner was one long nightmare. Professor 
Tenison's napkin turned out to be a tray- 
cloth, and Blanche cheerfully stated from the 
kitchen door that there wasn't another clean 
one that she could lay hands on. Even 
Mother's hurried substitution of her own did 
not much help matters. The room was very 
hot, the supply of ice insufficient. "There 
seemed an exhausting amount of passing and 
repassing of plates. Rebecca and Maudie 
got “the giggles.” Dad dwelt on his favorite 
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grievance that the “old man isn't needed 
these days. They’re getting all young fel- 
lows into the bank. The president himself 
isn’t forty. They put young college men in 
there who are getting pretty nearly the 
money that I am, after twenty years. . . .” 
In any pause, Mrs. Paget could be heard, 
patiently dissuading little Robert from his 
fixed intention to accompany the older boys 
on their walk; invited or uninvited. 

Finally the ice cream, in a melting condi- 
tion, and the chocolate cake, very sticky, 
made their appearance, and, although these 
were regular Sunday treats, the boys felt 
called upon to cheer. Julie asked her Mother 
in an audible undertone if she “ought” to 
eat cake. Professor Tenison produced an 
enormous box of chocolates, and Margaret 
was disgusted with the frantic scramble 
her brothers made to secure them. 

Julie, kissing her sister good-by, as Mar- 
garet and the professor started for a walk, was 
duly congratulated, and was gracious in turn. 

“We all think Dr. Tenison’s so nice, 
Mark," said Julie, assuming the matron sud- 
denly, ‘‘so unassuming, considering who he 
is! Don't fall in love with him, Mark!" 

“No danger," said Margaret, carelessly, 
pinning on her hat. 

Where they walked or what they talked of 
she did not know. She knew her head ached, 
that the village looked very commonplace, 
and the day was very hot, and that it was 
more painful than sweet to be thus strolling 
beside the big, loose-jointed figure, and to 
send an occasional side glance at John Teni- 
son’s earnest face, which wore its pleasantest 
expression now. Well, it would all be over 
at five, and she could go home, and lie down 
in the dark, and dream of what life might 
have been if to-day could have been the 
leisurely, luxurious, delightful Sunday she 
knew the professor had expected. 

She came out of a revery to find him 
glancing humorously from her to his watch. 

“The train was five o'clock, was it?" he 
said. ‘I’ve missed it!" 

“Missed it!" echoed Margaret blankly. 
Then as the horrible possibility dawned upon 
her, “Oh, impossible!” 

“Ten minutes past five," said Dr. Tenison 
blandly. 

Poor Margaret, fighting utter discourage- 
ment, struggled for an air of hospitality. 

“Then you must come back with me for 
supper," said she. 

“ Now, perhaps that's an imposition," said 
the professor, “perhaps you and I could have 
a bite at a restaurant?" 
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For one desperate moment Margaret con- 
sidered the hotel. But she knew the hotel! 
And Mother would be angry, too. She 
laughed philosophically, and was suddenly 
astonished to find herself in quite a stoically 
cheerful mood. Things couldn't be any 
worse than they had been at noon. Pro- 
fessor Tenison was thoroughly disenchanted 
now, and let him be, she couldn't help it! 
It was cooler now anyway, and perhaps if 
they walked up by the graveyard, they could 
manage to get home a little late, and have 
just a cold bite téte-à-téte when the others 
were done. 

“No, no!" she protested smiling, "we'll 
take that little walk I told you of, and 
Mother will give us something to eat later." 

Accordingly they turned toward the grave- 
yard, and spent the sunset hour over the 
old graves. It was almost seven o'clock 
when they opened the home gate. On the 
side porch were only Rebecca, enchanting 
in fresh ruffles, Dad and Mother. 

"Well, what luck we waited!" said Re- 
becca, rising, “‘Supper’s all ready." 

“Where are the others?" said Margaret, 
experiencing the first pleasant sensation in 
twenty-four hours. 

“Ju and Harry went home, boys walking, 
Rob's at George's," said Rebecca briefly. 
She gave Margaret a shy, charming little 
side glance as she presently led the way to 
the dining room. 

It was hardly recognizable now, cool and 
shady, with a little table set for five in the 
middle of the room, the old candlesticks and 
silver teapot presiding over blue bowls of 
berries and the choicest of Mother's pre- 
served fruits. Some one had found time to 
put crisp parsley about the old Canton platter 
of cold meats; some one had made a special 
trip down to Mrs. O'Brien's for the cream 
that filled the Wedgewood pitcher. Margaret 
felt tears press suddenly against her eyes. 

* Oh, Beck!" she could only stammer when 
the sisters went to the kitchen for hot water 
and tea biscuit. 

* Mother did it," said Rebecca, Poburm 
her hug with fervor, ‘ *she called us all down 
after you left. Then later Paul and I and 
the others were walking and we saw that 
Professor Tenison has missed the five, and I 
tore home and told Mother you'd be back, 
and we just flew!” 

It was all like a pleasant awakening after 
a troubled dream. Mother was so gracious 
and charming behind the urn, Rebecca irre- 
sistible in her open admiration of the famous 
professor. Dad, his sweetest self—delight- 
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fully reminiscent of his boyhood, and his 
visit to the White House in Lincoln's day 
with * my uncle, the judge." 

And after tea they sat on the porch, and 
the stars came out, and presently the moon 
sent silver shafts through the dark trees. 
Little Rob came home and climbed into his 
father's lap. - 

* Sing something, Mark," said Dad then, 
and Margaret, sitting on the steps, with her 
head against her mother's knee, found it very 
simple to begin in the silence one of the old 
songs he loved: 


Don’t you cry, ma honey, 
Don’t you weep no morc. 


Rebecca, sitting on the rail, one slender arm 
flung above her head about the pillar, joined 
her own young voice to Margaret’s rich one. 
The others hummed a little. The professor, 
sitting, watching them, his locked hands 
hanging between his knees, saw in the moon- 
light a sudden glitter on the mother’s cheek. 

Bruce, tired and happy and sunburned, 
came through the splashed silver-and-black 
of the street to sit by Margaret, and put 
his arm about her, and the younger boys 
came around the corner of the house; before 
long all their happy voices rose together on 
“Believe me,” and “Working on the Rail- 
road,” and “Seeing Nellie Home,” and half 
a dozen more of the immortal songs that 
young people have sung for half a century 
in the summer moonlight. 

It was over too soon, and Margaret walked 
with her guest to the train at ten o'clock. 

“Now I know what makes you what you 
are," said he. “Its having a mother like 
that! And now, just now, I've discovered 
what's been puzzling me all day-—I’ve dis- 
covered what she gets out of it! This morn- 
ing, thinking of what such a mother's life is, 
I couldn't see what repaid her, do you see? 
What made up to her for the unending, 
unending effort, and sacrifice, the pouring 
out and pouring out of love and sympathy 
and interest. 

He hesitated, ‘put Margaret did not speak. 

“You know,” continued John Tenison 
musingly, “in these days, when a woman 
thinks she is entitled to entirely ignore the 
question of children, if she feels that way, 
or at most to bring up one or two, just the 
one or two that the family income provides 
for luxuriously and easily, there’s something 
magnificent in a woman like your mother, 
who starts eight destinies instead of one! 
Responsibility—that's what people are afraid 
of! But it seems to me there's no responsi- 
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bility like that of decreeing that young lives 
simply shall not be. "There's a higher tribunal 
than the social tribunal of this world, Miss 
Paget, after all, and it seems to me that a 
woman who stands there, as your mother 
will, with a forest of new lives about her, 
and a record like hers, will—will find she 
has a Friend at court!" he ended whimsically. 

They were at a lonely corner, and a garden 
fence offering Margaret a convenient sup- 
port, she laid her arms suddenly upon the 
rose vine that covered it, and her face on 
her arms, and cried as if her heart were broken. 

But coming back from the train, half an 
hour later, she walked between a new heaven 
and a new earth. The warm stars seemed 
just over her head; a thousand little friendly 
odors came from garden beds and recently 
watered lawns. She moved through the 
confusion that always attended the settling- 
down of the Pagets for the night, like one in 
a dream, and was glad to find herself lying 
at last in the darkness beside the sleeping 
Rebecca again. Now, now she could think! 

But it was all too wonderful for reasonable 
thought. Margaret clasped both her hands 
ovér her rising heart. He loved her. She 
could think of the very words he had used in 
telling her over and over again. She need 
not wonder and hope and despair ever again, 
he had said it. He loved her, and had loved 
her from the very first. His father sus- 
pected it, and his chum suspected it, and he 
had thought Margaret suspected it. And 
beside him in that career that she had fol- 
lowed so wistfully in her dreams, Margaret 
saw herself, his wife. Young, and clever, 
and good to look upon—yes, she was free to 
admit herself all these good things for his 
sake!—and his wife. Mounting as he mount- 
ed, always beside him, the one man in the 
world she had elected to admire and love! 
“Dr. and Mrs. John Tenison,” so it would be 
written. “Dr. Tenison's wife," “This is Mrs. 
Tenison," she seemed already to hear the 
magical sound of it! 

How she loved just being alive to-night! 
How she loved everything and everybody, 
Mother and Dad, darling little Beck and old 
Bruce, all the brothers and sisters! She 
would see Julie to-morrow, and show her 
how Mrs. Carr-Boldt's married niece had had 
her baby's wrappers cut. . . . Dear old Ju! 
Margaret had a sudden tender memory of 
the days when Theodore and Duncan and 
Rob were all babies in turn, how Mother 
would gather the little daily supply of fresh 
clothes from bureau and chest every morn- 
ing, and carry the little bathtub into the 
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sunny nursery window, and sit there with 
only a bobbing downy head and reaching 
pink fingers visible from the great warm 
... Ju would be 
doing that now. 

Well, suppose she and Bruce had been the 
only ones. Yes, but it wouldn't have been 
Bruce and Margaret, it would have been 
Bruce and Charley. . . . Margaret stirred a 
little uneasily; frowned in the dark. She 
thought of all the matrons she knew with 
only two children, of more who had but one, 
of most who had none at all. It seemed per- 
fectly incredible, it seemed perfectly impos- 
sible that if Mother had had but the two, 
she, Margaret—a pronounced and separate 
entity, traveled, ambitious, and to be the 
wife [of one of the world’s great men — 
might not have been lying here in the sum- 
mer night, rich in love and youth and beauty 
and her dreams! 

It was all very puzzling. Margaret 
sighed, and in answer her mother's voice 
spoke softly from the doorway: 

* Awake, dear?” 

Margaret locked her young arms tightly 
about her mother, as the older woman 
knelt beside her. ‘‘Mother—” she stam- 
mered, and stopped. Mrs. Paget kissed her. 

“Daddy and I thought so,” she said sim- 
ply, and further announcement was not 
needed between them. “He is very fine, 
Mark,” said Mrs. Paget presently. “I don't 
know but what I am glad, dear. I lose my 
girl, but—but there’s no happiness like mar- 
riage, Mark.” 

“But not until June,” Margaret whispered 
shyly. “ John—John goes to Germany for a 
year, in June. And we thought that would 
be better than interrupting the term, or try- 
ing to settle down anywhere before that. 
And Mother, I’m going to write Mrs. Carr- - 
Boldt—she can get a thousand girls to fill 
my place!—and I’m going to take the school 
here for the term. They’ll give it to me, I 
know, for they’ve only ten days to get some 
one now. And I want to see something of 
Bruce, and sort of stand by Beck! We'll 
talk in the morning. But it’s for you, most 
of all, Mother, I—I've always loved you, 
but I never realized—” She broke off piti- 
fully, “Ah, Morgen!" 

For her mother's arms had tightened 
almost convulsively about her, and the face 
against hers was wet. 

“Ts Mother there?” said Rebecca drowsily. 
“You said your prayers on Mark last night. 
Come over and say them on me to-night, 
Mother," said she. 
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"THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR'S" 


TRUE CANADIAN RECIPROCITY 
WHAT CANADA HAS TO GIVE US 


BY ALBERT JAY NOCK 


JIN attempt at social criticism 
must risk touching tender 
spots of prejudice and with- 
out the utmost disinterested- 
ness between writer and 
reader, injustice is inevita- 
ble,— injustice, I mean, to 
the subject under consider- 
ation. In itself, it is prob- 
ably not very important that the writer 
should conciliate the reader or that the 
reader should always keep patience with the 
writer; but it is important that they should 
both try to look fairly at the situation that 
seems to offer both of them the chance to learn 
something. 

I traveled in Canada some six thousand 
miles. Between coast and coast I talked with 
over two hundred and forty prosperous trans- 
planted Americans—city people mostly, 
many of them coming from cities that I knew 
well—Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Toledo. They represented all trades and 
professions. All were in early middle age, 
having left the United States at a time of 
life when sentimental attachments are usu- 
ally well rooted. 

Not one of them as much as asked me one 
question about his old home. 

Among them, for instance, was a photog- 
rapher who made some pictures for me. I 
gave him our address, 31 East 17th Street— 
and he immediately told me that he had 
worked next door to that address for years. 

I hung around his studio until I was 
ashamed to stay any longer, waiting for him 
to say something about New York. To 
make conversation if nothing else, how nat- 
ural it would seem for him to say—" Well, I 
suppose the same old crowd is crossing Union 
Square about this time of day." Would one 
not expect at least some little casual allusion, 
some hint of personal affectional interest in 
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what was going on at his old stamping- 
ground? But nothing of this sort happened. 

Occurring once, twice, or half a dozen 
times, one would think nothing of it. Oc- 
curring oftener one would let it go asa curious 
coincidence. But occurring with unfailing 
regularity two hundred and forty times, the 
thing attracts attention. ' 

‘These men seemed to keep abreast of 
United States politics and business but never 
expressed a jot of intimate personal senti- 
ment or interest. They spoke of the United 
States as one of us might speak of Great 
Britain, impersonally, disinterestedly, as 
though they had never set foot there. One 
would say that the United States bore only a 
political and commercial interest for them 
and that she had not engaged their affections 
or taken any permanent hold upon their 
patriotic emotions. 

My curiosity was still deeper stirred when 
I compared their attitude with that of the 
transplanted Eastern people whom I met in 
our own Pacific Northwest. These last were 
not dissatisfied, not homesick. They were 
happy in their new home and I did not meet 
one who wanted to go back. But they stili 
kept a little tender spot for Boston or Brook- 
lyn, and voluntarily brought up their old asso- 
ciations and dwelt on them pleasurably. 

In every American I met across the line, 
however, this tender spot scemed to be 
obliterated. They did not purposely avoid 
speaking of their old home. To all appear- 
ances it was not a disagreeable or painful 
subject, but one that simply did not occur 
to them. 

I was a good deal puzzled by this experi- 
ence and I admit somewhat distressed. Like 
most of my readers I am an American, and 
while we have all progressed beyond the unin- 
telligent and miscalled patriotism of “my 
country, right or wrong," still we dislike to sce 
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anything looking like evidence that our civili- 
zation does not powerfully and permanently 
take hold upon those whom it has reared. 
Perhaps my experience was unique; but even 
So, since it was an actual experience and re- 
mains a matter of fact, will it not bear a little 
impersonal, disinterested, examination from 
those of my readers who have been in Canada, 
and are in a position to discuss my observa- 
tions and inferences and correct them if they 
are wrong? 


e 

A great English critic once in a private let- 
ter passed judgment upon the civilization of 
the United States, that admirable as it was in 
many respects it was not interesting, it was 
without savor and depth, and that savor and 
depth could not be made up for by any 
amount of industrial progress or any number 
of colleges and public libraries. Edmund 
Burke also made a clearing and illuminating 
remark in the course of some observations on 
the sources of true patriotism. “For us to 
love our country,” said Burke, “our country 
ought to be lovely.” 

Now is it not possible (I put this forward 
quite tentatively) that we are really somewhat 
deficient here, that we have somewhat under- 
estimated the importance of the element indi- 
cated by Burke; and may it not be just this 
that one feels by the force of contrast with 
life in Canada? I wish those of my readers 
who have had competent opportunity to 
compare life, say, in Ottawa, Victoria or 
Edmonton, with life in corresponding cities in 
the United States, would think carefully over 
this question. My own experience gives an 
affirmative answer: but in a matter of this 
kind any one person's experience must neces- 
sarily be so limited and superficial that I 
would prefer to depend on the collective ex- 
perience of those who have had the same 
opportunity to judge. , 

Still, speaking under these corrections and 
reservations, one may at least outline a com- 
parison. Our civilization undoubtedly, taken 
first by its more serious side, presents the 
appearance of being primarily industrial, 
wholly feudalistic, built upon the unmodified 
right of private property, and withholding all 
natural opportunity from the great majority 
of its citizens. Unfortunately there is not 
much doubt about this. We are not con- 
cerned at present, however, with the question 
whether that kind of civilization is now or 
ever was justifiable. We notice but one 
thing about which there surely can be no 
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doubt, namely, reverting to Burke’s phrase, 
that it is not lovely. Life based on the eco- 
nomic conditions that made our industrial 
fortunes and our industrial slums, that corre- 
lates Mr. Rockefeller with so much involun- 
tary poverty, that made Mr. Carnegie, made 
our Hell-holes,—this is not an amiable life. 
It cannot be. It is overspread with the 
curse of hardness and the inevitable penalty 
that nature puts upon hardness is hideousness. 
It has little power of attraction. One’s inter- 
est in it depends too much on the chance of a 
cash return. When one puts it aside, it has 
little fascination for the play of memory. 
Then also, taken by its lighter side, our civi- : 

lization shows the same characteristic that 
makes one shiver,—its dulness, its immense 
tedium. One might say with the clever 
French traveller that our life would be almost 
bearable if it were not for its pleasures. This 
is, of course, not strictly true; still from the 
standpoint of the French, or any people that 
really knows how to simplify pleasure, it 
would pass as a just criticism. From New- 
port to the Tenderloin, from Coney Island to 
Palm Beach, one never once misses con- 
sciousness of the extravagant, laborious and 
dissatisfying ideal of pleasure that we every- 
where set up. Nor is the reason of it far to 
seek when one surveys the nervous, hard, 
unintelligent faces in view at the Horse Show, 
for instance, or notes the strident, undis- 
ciplined voices that converse between acts at 
the Metropolitan or the New Theatre. One 
asks oneself seriously and in all loyalty to 
America (in fact, for a disloyal American the 
question could have no interest), one asks 
how a civilization that expresses itself in a 
drama like the plays we all attend, in a litera- 
ture like the novels we all read, that creates 
faces like the faces we all see and voices like 
the voices we all hear,—how this can possibly 
show itsclf more interesting by its lighter side 
than by its serious side. If we are candid with 
ourselves we must admit that it cannot and 
does not. Iask again, therefore, have we not 
perhaps underestimated the practical value as 
a national asset, of a prepossessing, healing 
amenity in our civilization? I repeat, for the 
sake of emphasis, the practical value, be- 
cause I put the question to a strictly practi- 


cal people. 


How Foreigners Regard Us Ret: 

It is well known that foreigners see us 
chiefly by the side of our political and com- 
mercial dexterity—they see us as we appear 


in Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
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for example. They everywhere watch the 
works and ways of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan and call them our ways. 
And therein, perhaps, they miss something of 
the amenity which Vauvenargues calls the 
true bond of society, even going so far as to 
say that no society is possible without it. 
Mr. Roosevelt's policies and Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan's do not make strongly towards 
amenity; and foreigners are apt to perceive 
this. 

Well, but we can't shape our life to please 
foreigners. Very true, no doubt. And it is of 
quite secondary importance also whether our 
own citizens who have moved to Canada miss 
the same quality under a changed perspective. 
But the matter does primarily concern those 
of us who remain here. How about our own 
intimate and spiritual relation to our country? 
'That is the important question. The atti- 
tude of cultivated foreigners and the Ameri- 
can emigrant into Canada ought to be enough 
simply to raise the question whether in our 
own behalf the policies of Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan ought not to be ex- 
panded a trifle, in order to allow more scope 
for amenity. Is our civilization so lovely 
that we ourselves really love it or can love it? 
Suppose the turn of fortune carried us to 
Canada; would we find that our patriotism 
was an intelligent and stable affection that 
would remain constant under any sky, or a 
mere compound of false pride and flatulence 
that would disappear at the international 
boundary and never recur to trouble us? 


The Force of Sentiment [i] 


Let us not underestimate this thing, this 
power of imagination, sentiment and poetry 
in the life of a nation. History shows how 
great a reality it is and how closely it should 
be reckoned with. France took over the 
border provinces of Alsace-Lorraine, and held 
them for a number of years before ceding 
them back to Germany. A curious social 
phenomenon appeared. France is Celtic and 
Catholic, Alsace is Teutonic and Protestant. 
The provinces had a hard history of conquest 
and confiscation to forgive and forget. Yet 
the civilization of France exercised such an 
irresistible power of attraction upon these 
people that when the time came for them to 
go back to Germany they did not want to go; 
and ever since they have remained French in 
spirit and as far as might be, in language. 

Again, the poet Spenser in his View of the 
Slate of Ireland, brings in a character named 
Eudoxus wondering how it was that one 


brought up in England could possibly endure 
living in Ireland,—and even became so en- 
amoured of living there as to forget all about 
the rich and powerful civilization at home. 
Then Spenser himself who held an official 
position in Ireland and knew what he was 
talking about, replies by the mouth of an- 
other character, Irenaeus, that it was indeed 
unaccountable but that it often happened. 

Here we have testimony to the permanent 
and satisfying attraction exercised upon alien 
spirits by the life of a sentimental, quick- 
witted, amiable people like the French or 
the Southern Irish. The Alsacians felt this 
attraction, the English felt it. They were 
won over and bound by it ;—and so, to come 
nearer home, are our emigrants into Canada. 

For, judging by my own experience and by 
inference from the behavior of the immigrant 
population, the civilization of Canada is inter- 
esting. It is not without faults and those 
faults are not our faults. But all other con- 
siderations aside, Canadian civilization, espe- 
cially as seen in its cities and towns, has a 
quality that ours has not—it has amenity, it is 
amiable. One loves it because it is lovely. 
It has an air of solvency, simplicity and depth 
of purpose that powerfully engages the human 
spirit by the side of sentiment and imagina- 
tion. And, as I said, our former citizens seem 
to find it so. 

If my observations are correct, and I put 
them forward with all possible diffidence, they 
point the way towards true reciprocity. 
Canada has learned greatly from us, and she 
has been willing to learn, quick to learn. 
Wherever in Canada I inquired the reason for 
her advanced policies in land, labor, taxation, 
conservation, immigration and the like, I 
invariably got the same answer, The United 
States. But let us have positive as well as 
negative lessons on both sides. Why not 
carry the idea of reciprocity up above trade 
relations and politics, and let us have a re- 
ciprocal free trade in all the elements of a civ- 
ilization that will permanently satisfy all the 
instincts and demands of the human spirit? 

Judged by dominant ideals, Greece satis- 
fied the demand of the intellect, Israel the 
instinct of religion, England (measurably) of 
morals, Italy of beauty, Germany of work- 
manship, our own country the instinct of ma- 
terial well-being, and France the instinct of 
sociallife. It remains for some nation to take 
the elements of all these contributions, co- 
ordinate them, and so popularize them that 
an inheritance in them may become the free 
natural property of every child of the people. 


And of all the nations, the initial advan- ` 
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True Canadian Reciprocity: By Albert Jay Nock 


tages for dealing with this opportunity seem 
to lie between our country and the Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

We hold some of these advantages over 
Canada, and Canada holds some over us. We 
need not concern ourselves with the former,— 
that is Canada’s lookout. We may, however, 
briefly run over some of the advantages that 
at the present time Canada appears to hold 


over us. 


First, Canada has enough natural resources 
held as public property to insure (with wise 
administration) a continuous and distributed 
material well-being for her people. 

Second, Canada has a running start to- 
wards a true democracy and a sound econom- 
ic system, begun in her policies of taxation, 
conservation, immigration and land. These 
things in themselves do not makea civilization 
nor are they sufficient to insure one. They 
are simply prerequisite. Being on a ship 
does not insure one's getting to Liverpool, but 
unless one does take ship one will never get 
there. These features, however, have been 
sufficiently indicated in preceding papers. 

Her third advantage is in her position as an 
integral part of the British Empire. This 
prevents her from being provincialized. I 
was continually struck with the world-outlook 
in the common conversation of Canadians. 
Canada's political connections bring her 
people into contact with all that is going on in 
the mother-country, the other colonies and 
the Continent. I found it most interesting 
to notice how this appears in the newspapers; 
placing the front page of the Montreal Star or 
the Toronto Globe beside the New York Sun 
or Times,—to see how cosmopolitan was the 
scope of the one and how local the other. 

Fourth, this deprovincializing process is 
helped by the immense volume of east and 
west trade. Three transcontinental lines 
form the Canadian link between the Orient 
and the Continent. Iam told even that one 
can now go all around the world on property 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Her fifth advantage is in her large and in- 
fluential admixture of French population. 
When Voltaire was asked what particular 
benefit the reign of Louis XIV had given 
France, he replied acutely that it had nation- 
alized the social spirit. And one can go but 
a little way in Canada without feeling her 
debt to the inimitable touch of Latin manner 
that beautifies her civilization. And more 
than this—the French language is official 
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and current everywhere in Canada, and 
everyone knows at least a little of it. .Ed- 
monton, even, with but thirty thousand peo- 
ple, supports a couple of French newspapers. 
Public notices of all kinds arepromulgatedin 
bothlanguages. Both are spoken in the Par- 
liaments. Therefore every Canadian, whether 
French or English, has potentially at least, 
command of one great literature beside his 
own; and scarcely any single civilizing influ- 
ence has more efficiency than this. 

Lastly, Canada has kept all the benefits of 
the monarchical system without any of its 
drawbacks. When the Protestant Reforma- 
tion discarded Catholic doctrine and disci- 
pline, it also discarded Catholic worship and 
thus lost the power of appeal which inheres in 
this agelong body on sentiment and poetry. 
The American Revolution made a similar 
unfortunate sacrifice in severing our relations 
with monarchy. Canada hit the golden 
mean of escaping every practical disadvan- 
tage of the monarchical formof government— 
she has emerged into a pure democracy—and 
yet retaining a sentimental and ritualistic 
connection with it. Burke, with whom I 
began this paper, says, ‘‘ There ought to be in 
every country a system of manners that a 
well-formed mind would be disposed to rel- 
ish." The only value of a monarchy is its 
influence in tempering social life, raising its 
general tone and purging its vulgarity. This 
influence of Canada's relation to England is 
evident throughout her social life. 

Thus with an amiable, an interesting civili- 
zation built upon great material prosperity 
and advanced democratic institutions, Can- 
ada seems to me to be a powerful competitor 
in the racc for the goal of a true civilization. 
True, she may not finally care to engagein 
this peaceful rivalry; she may stop short of it 
and rest content in some smaller enterprise 
like the enlargement of trade or the multipli- 
cation of manufactures. We ourselves may 
not care to engage in it. But the lover of the 
humane life, secing their incomparable oppor- 
tunities, gives his counsel of perfection to both 
nations in expectant hope. 

On this ground my fellow-countrymen will 
forgive my plain speaking. It comes of the 
sincere desire that the United States may not 
rest satisfied with teaching the rest of the 
world how to trade and manufacture and get 
rich, but that having done all this, or as much 
of it as may be necessary, she will declare a 
friendly warfare with the Dominion of Can- 
ada for the greatest prize of all,—the oppor- 
tunity of teaching the rest of the world how 
to live. 
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GEORGE c. TYLER 


EORGE TYLER is one of 
those much-abused crea- 
tures, a theatrical manager, 
the executive head of the 
firm of Liebler & Company. 
Theatrical managers are in- 
teresting men for various 
reasons. Mr. Tyler is in- 
teresting because, without 

being in any direct sense an artist him- 
self, like David Belasco or the late Augus- 
tin Daly, he has a genuine feeling for theatri- 
cal fitness, a practical desire to foster good 
plays, and the eye to discover and the courage 
to produce new works of interest and value. 
Like most managers to-day, he mounts more 
plays than he can possibly attend to in re- 
hearsal with proper care. But at least he 
does so because they all interest him and he 
cannot say No to their appeal. They repre- 
sent the overflow of his energy, not the meas- 
ure of his greed. 

Mr. Tyler has been a theatrical manager 
for twenty-five years, though even earlier, in 
his boyhood, he dabbled in the business. He 
was born in Ohio, of Vermont Yankee stock, 
and his father ran a newspaper in Chillicothe. 
“I passed programs in the local ‘opera house’ 
when I was twelve," he says, “while Mrs. 
Fiske was playing Little Eva in ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.’ When I was fifteen I tried to run the 
opera house myself, and gave the town such 
treats as Mary Anderson and Barrett. My 
poor daddy footed the deficit! Later I be- 
came a reporter on the Dramatic Mirror in 
New York, then a press agent, and now here 
Iam. Why do I stay in the business? Be- 
cause I love it. The germ is in my blood. 
The germ has to be in your blood if you are 
going to do anything worth while in the 
theatre.” The mere business side of the stage 
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never did and never will stimulate a man to 
the right kind of work." 

Mr. Tyler has made over two hundred 
productions in the past twenty-five years. 
Other men have made as many. But ninety 
per cent. of his productions have been of orig- 
inal works, never before tried upon the stage. 
That is something of a record. Nor has his 
firm ever had a backer, nor derived a cent of 
income from any source but its plays. Cer- 
tainly this shows successful and intelligent in- 
itiative. The character of these productions 
has always been good, and in many cases 


exceptional. Here is a fair sample of some of 
them: ; 
“Sag Harbor” “Merely Mary Ann” 
“ The Choir Invisible” “ The Melting Pot " 
“Unleaven Bread” “Salomy Jane" 
“Tn a Balcony " “ The Squaw Man” 
“The Land of Hearts “The Man from Home” 
Desire” “The Dawn of a To. 
“You Never Can Tell” morrow " 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- “The Fourth Estate" 
bage Patch " “ Pomander Walk ” 
“The Children of the “Disraeli” 
Ghetto” 


Mr. Tyler also introduced Mrs. Pat Campbell 
to America, and brought Duse over for her 
final tour. 

Such works as Browning’s “In a Balcony,” 
Yeats’ “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” Zang- 
will’s “The Children of the Ghetto," that 
lovely, quiet, old-fashioned romance ''Po- 
mander Walk," and the American newspaper 
play, “The Fourth Estate," required courage 
of their producer, or certainly enthusiasm for a 
good play for its own sake, since a mere busi- 
ness sense would have declared them doubtful 
experiments. It is just this quality of enthu- 
siasm for a good play for its own sake that 
makes George Tyler such a useful manager, 
and which drives him, also, into an excess of 
production. Every year he declares that the 
coming season he will make fewer produc- 
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A theatrical manager who has produced over two hundred plays in twenty-five years. 
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Mr. Tyler has genuine feeling for theatrical fitness, a practical desire to foster good plays, 
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tions, giving each more attention in rehearsal; 
yet every year a lot of young dramatists get 
his ear and stir him up to activity. 

“There are so many vital issues in America 
which the drama can treat," he complains, 
"and this country of ours is such a great, 
interesting, seething mining camp, that it's 
mighty hard to say No to any interesting 
experiment." 

If we must have excess of production, that 
is the kind to have. George Tyler is a “‘com- 
mercial" manager, and doesn't pretend to be 
anything else. But there are as many varie- 
ties of. commercialism as there are of men. 
It ischis kind which maintains the drama in 
America as one of the finearts, and keeps for 
it the respect of educated men. W. P. E. 


MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


IRS. YOUNG’S election to the 
superintendency of public 
schools of the city of Chi- 
cago was a surprise that 
amounted almost to a shock 
to all parties interested in 
education throughout the 
country. If she was not an 
accidental, she wasclearly an 
emergency candidate. The Board of Educa- 
tion found itself in a perplexing position. 
The school management for a long time 
had been tempestuous. The board itself had 
been riven by factions. Politics was a very 
conscious factor in the make-up of the 
board. The teaching force was belligerent, 
and there were antagonisms and enthusiasms 
incident to class organizations and labor 
combines. This was the situation when the 
board was called upon to elect a superintend- 
ent. It was evident that there was no clear 
first choice in sight. It was probably equally 
evident to the board that it would be impos- 
sible to unite on any one of the rival can- 
didates urged. The expediency of an oral 
examination was resorted to. Each of the 
candidates was asked to appear before the 
board and tell how it ought to be done. Mrs. 
Young followed several others. That hour's 
interview did the business. Her election 
promptly followed and the public said, “ Now 
we will see what a woman superintendent can 
do." "The agitators on both sides regarded it 
as a contribution to the “woman question," 
but she had not long been in office before the 
public said, “ Now we see what a su perintend- 
ent can do.” The sex element has been elim- 
inated. She has unified the teaching force, 
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lifted the board above partisan considera- 
tions, touched every phase of the public 
school system with vitality, cut through the 
old perplexities, ignored the old issues by a 
directness of purpose, a clearness of judgment, 
a reserve of power that has made hard work 
easy, innovations welcome, and experimenta- 
tion a matter of course. 

Space forbids enumerating the things 
already accomplished by Mrs. Young. Man- 
ual training has been carried through all the 
grades. The schoclrooms are flushed with 
fresh air three or four times a day in spite of 
the protests of "patent ventilating” schemes. 
A more acceptable system of markings, grada- 
tions and a general injection of good sense, 
practical wisdom, and the “why-not-do-it- 
now” spirit everywhere has been introduced. 

Mrs. Young was well born, gifted with a 
body and mind, finely balanced, capable of 
persistent work and balanced judgments, but 
these would not have been equal to the almost 
impossible task had they not been reinforced 
by the long and varied experience which 
makes ability efficient. Entering the public 
school service in Chicago in 1862 as a teacher 
of the first grade, through continuous service 
she has climbed the ladder round by round. 
Fifth-grade teacher, head assistant, principal 
in a practice school in the Chicago Normal 
School, teacher in a high school, principal of 
the Skinner School, district superintendent, 
professor of education in the university of 
Chicago, principal of the Chicago Normal 
School and superintendent of schools repre- 
sent the rounds in this ladder. Her forty- 
nine years of service still leaves her virile in 
judgment as in body, commanding without 
apparent effort in every position. 

'Through all these years Mrs. Young has 
been larger than her profession. The life has 
included the school, rather than the school the 
life. When she found that an academic de- 
gree was necessary to her higher efficiency, she 
did thenecessary work and secured her diploma 
without any cessation in her university work. 
She has had time to study the new and the 
larger problems of thought and culture as 
they camealong. Herbert Spencer and Brown- 
ing, as well as Froebel and Horace Mann, 
have contributed to her pedagogical wisdom. 
What happened among the friends of educa- 
tion in Chicago is happening among the 
teachers of the United States. Perhaps the 
feminine element was a strong factor in the 
election of Mrs. Young to the presidency of 
the National Educational Association, but 
already that association is feeling the direct- 
ing hand, not of a woman president, but of a 
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Superintendent of the public schools of Chicago. Mrs. Young has unified the teaching 
force and lifted the board above partisan considerations. She is a great leader—sane, 


practical, efficient and just 
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president. In the realms of philosophy, phi- 
lanthropy, reform, culture, ethics, as in the 
kingdom of Heaven, sex lines fade. Mrs. 
Young is an interesting person in American 
life to-day, not because she is a woman, nor 
yet in spite of her being a woman, but because 
she possesses that sanity of mind and practi- 
cal efficiency connected with a high sense 
of justice, a noble love of truth, and an abid- 
ing faith. These qualities always and every- 
where characterize the true leader and 
always command respect. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


ISIDOR WULFSON 


2] UCKED away in a remote 
corner of the Indianapolis 
City hall, surrounded by 
dust-laden heaps of battered 
cans and “short” milk bot- 
tles, is an earnest, honest 
man—Isidor Wulfson, in- 
spector of weights and 
measures. f 

This slender, excitable little man of the 
seamed and beaming countenance has to his 
credit three international reputations, and 
three fortunes made and lost. In less than 
thirty-nine years success has been his as 
grand opera singer, actor, actor-manager, lin- 
guist, stump-speaker, politician, cigar man- 
ufacturer, wholesale merchant, detective and 
inspector of weights and measures. 

With only flowers and music in his eight- 
year-old heart he went from Bousk, Kurland, 
between Russia and Germany, to Berlin. 
There he sang in His Majesty’s opera until 
Conreid took him for leading rólesat the Thalia 
Theater, New York, in 1881. From 1884 to 
1888 he toured the country with hisown troupe, 
singing the rôle of “ Joseph,” in that opera. 
This company lost him fortune No. 1. 

At Kansas City in 1888 he abandoned 
opera and his great reputation as singer and 
actor to make campaign speeches for Harrison 
in German, Russian, Yiddish and English. 
Then he married, and manufactured cigars at 
Carrollton, Ind., until the second Harrison 
campaign in 1892, when again he entered 
politics. This lost him fortune No. 2. He 
went to Evansville, Ind., made and lost for- 
tune No. 3 as a wholesale merchant, then 
came to Indianapolis. . 

Without money or friends, a family de- 
pending on him and he in a hospital, Isidor 
Wulfson was befriended by “Prince Charley” 
Bookwalter, who made him inspector of 
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weights and measures. The motto of the 
office was “Draw your salary and keep your 
mouth shut; don't work." 

None of that for Wulfson! He began at 
once unearthing scandals. Being original 
in thought, word and deed, Wulfson's meth- 
ods were (and are) most unique. 

When whispers of the hay-market scandal 
reached him, he disguised himself as a Ger- 
man farmer, mingled with the crowds at the 
market, gathered his evidence and sent four 
men to prison. Two jealous detectives jok- 
ingly asked the loan of Isidor's disguise. The 
courteous sleuth tapped his forehead and 
replied: 

“Tt isn't the disguise, gentlemen; it's in 
here," and turned away. 

Wulfson slips around any old corner, any 
old time to “nab” iceman, coalman or milk- 
man. "These surprises have terrorized the 
petty thieves. Once Wulíson sat before a 
strange suburban hearth for nine hours, in 
slippers and house jacket, awaiting the oil- 
man—he got him. When the company man- 
ager came to jail to bail out his subordinate, 
Wulfson arrested the manager—and con- 
victed him. 

It is not an uncommon sight to see Wulfson 
plodding along toward police headquarters 
at 1, 2 Or 3 A.M., towing a peddler and half a 
dozen double-bottomed measures. He trailed 
a potato peddler for two days and two nights, 
caught him “with the goods” at 5 A.M. the 
second morning—and convicted him. 

Herbert Knox Smith, commissioner of cor- 
porations, considers Wulfson's knowledge val- 
uable enough to confer with him occasion- 
ally. The Standards Department, Board of 
Trade, Westminster, S. W., His Majesty's 
Service, London, England, employs methods 
outlined for it by Wulfson. 

A couple of years ago this versatile Jew 
went to New York, and showed that city where 
it was losing $10,000,000 annually by neglett- 
ing the department of weights and measures— 
and New York acted on his advice. 

Wulfson’s latest original move was made 
February 24 of the present year, when he or- 
ganized “The Housewives’ Protective Asso- 
ciation” in Indianapolis. Each member of 
this association weighs and measures all pur- 
chases, reporting discrepancies to Wulfson. 
Wulfson’s statistics show that honest weights 
and measures would lop ten per cent. from the 
cost of living. 

But one never would suspect these things 
to see him at his battered roll-top desk, in 
his dingy, cluttered office. 

GEORGE A. MARTIN. 
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ISIDOR WULFSON 
Inspector of Weights and Measures in Indianapolis. 
catching dealers who cheat, and educating the women of his city to weigh and measure 
the goods they buy 


An official who has done good work 
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BEN W. HOOPER 


ORE than thirty years ago a 
little mountain boy was 
trudging along the rocky 
road that leads from New- 
port, up in the east Ten- 
nessee mountains, to Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

When asked what his 

name was the little fellow re- 

plied, * My name is Ben," for he had known 

neither father nor mother—and if he had an- 

other name he did not know it. He wasa waif 

on the streets of Knoxville, and was picked 

up, when about six years old, and taken to 

St. John's Orphanage, where he remained for 
a few years. 


Last year that same Ben was inaugurated 
governor of his native State. During the 
campaign, when these matters were brought 
up by the opposition, he said: “I decline to 
discuss my life back of the day when I went 
into the orphanage. The people do not care 
where I came from. They want to know 
what I am, where I am going and what I will 
do when I get there." 

Uncared for and neglected back in the early 
years of his life, this little boy dreamed of the 
“big city down yonder in the forks of the 
river,” and although the forty miles from 
Newport to Knoxville seemed a long distance 
to his childish mind, he managed to cover it. 

You would have thought there was little 
chance in life for this little boy, but even at 
that early age he had grimly determined to 
make good, and through the twenty years 
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that followed he has never turned his eyes 
away from the goal. 

One day a man came along and something 
intheseriousfaceof theboy attractedhim. He 
said: “Ibelieve in you; I believe you will make 
good. Iam going toinvest in you.” And he 
took Ben home with him and gave him an 
education. His name was Dr. D. L. Hooper, 
of Newport, and from that day the little waif 
had a name, for Dr. Hooper adopted him and 
gave him the name of Ben W. Hooper. 

Many years later Ben Hooper graduated 
from Carson and Newman College, and still 
later studied law in the office of H. N. Cate, 
whom he has appointed Judge of the Court 
of Civil Appeals. 

He went west and bought land on credit 
which he afterward sold at a good profit. 
With a comfortable fortune he returned a few 
years later to live in the mountains of his 
native State and he rose to some local promi- 
nence in his home county. 

By the fall of 1910 Tennessee had fallen 
upon strange times. The Democratic party 
was hopelessly split and the Republicans saw 
their opportunity to name the next governor. 
But what man among them would serve as 
a fusion candidate, for the election of a Re- 
publican governor depended on the votes of 
the Independent Democrats. One by one 
the old war horses of Tennessee Republican- 
ism loomed on the political horizon only to 
be labeled “unavailable” by the “Independ- 
ents," for they all had “records” that were 
odious to the Democrats. 

While Governor Hooper was a dark-horse 
candidate before the convention, he was not 
“extremely dark." He had graduated at the 
age of nineteen, and was nominated to repre- 
sent his county in the Legislature at twenty- 
one, and served two terms. He then retired 
from politics and practised law. He was 
captain of a company of mountain men in 
Porto Rico during the Spanish-American War. 
He served as Assistant U. S. Attorney for the 
Eastern District of Tennessee, from 1906 to 
1910. He continued to attend Republican 
conventions and was well known in east 
Tennessee and fairly well known to the party 
leaders all over the State. He led this party 
to victory for the first time in thirty years and 
won the election over Senator R. L. Taylor, 
one of the most popular Democrats in the 
State, and with Democratic votes. 

Companies of Confederate Veterans, clad 
in their faded gray suits, marched with Union 
soldiers through the streets in his interestsand 
sat upon the platform together with Union 
soldiers wherever he spoke, and prominent 
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Republicans who had been wearing the empty 
honor of the party nomination for years sat 
back andsaw the calm yet very aggressive man 
from up in the mountains walk off with the 
prize and take his seat in the governor's chair. 

Governor Hooper has a wife and four 
children, two boys and two girls. 

IDA CLYDE CLARK. 


DAVID MANNES 


AREN'T you making a lot of 
poor musicians out of good 
tailors and artisans, Mr. 
Mannes?" doubtfully asked 
a musical critic. 

* Do you think I want so 
many violinists that there 
shall be no chance for any 
of them?" was the prompt 
retort. “The Music School Settlement is no 
factory of professional musicians. I count 
one child lost every time a boy or girl goes on 
the stage; I'm bringing uparace of amateurs." 

Out of the needs of the East Side in New 
York there sprang ten years ago the Music 
School Settlement. Seven hundred pupils 
are enrolled this year and the concerted efforts 
of eight or ten men and women are devoted 
merely to keeping the wheels oiled and run- 
ning. A dozen similar schools have started 
recently in other cities. But nowhere else is 
there such a director. 

“Tf it were not for Mr. Mannes," said one 
of his coworkers, “it would not be possible 
for the rest of us always to face the sun." 
And the wonders he has wrought in colorless 
lives! It is his proud boast that he can teach 
the dullest pupil to play provided he be met 
by a love of music and a desire to learn. 

Once a year all the young people of the 
school pass in review and play before him; 
back of their musical shortcomings he divines 
the physical defects, the results of undernour- 
ishment and ill-conditioned lives, the some- 
thing amiss at home, and forthwith sets him- 
self to straighten out, as far as he can compass 
it, each little world, and smooth the hard places 
before the young feet. “You never have to ex- 
plaina child to Mr. Mannes," said the head resi- 
dent, “he always knows without being told." 

It is his perfect candor which is the key to 
his genius in handling people. His is not the 
negative honesty of everyday life arising from 
the common groping instinct to be decent, but 
that complete honesty shot with the rarer gifts 
of heart and mind and imagination which finds 
expression in an unerring sense of the balance of 
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Tennessee’s first Republican governor in thirty years. Speaking of the 

fact that in childhood he was a waif, Governor Hooper said in his cam- 

paign: “The people do not care where I came from. They want to know 

what I am, where I am going and what I will do when I get there" 
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Who is the head of the Music School Settlement 


every time a boy or a girl goes on the stage," 
of amateurs” 


DAVID MANNES 


t òy diollinger 


in New York. This institution he 


does not regard as a place to make professional musicians. 
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“T count one child lost 
"Im bringing up a race 


Interesting People 


human relations. And so while the res’ 'ents 
and other teachersstraighten out theeveryday 
problems, when thoseof unusual difficultyarise, 
they are invariably appealed to the director. 

The best evidence of the man's influence 
over his pupils is the full measure of response 
they give him. To them his slightest word is 
law; at his gentlest he never fails to exact dis- 
cipline, and at his harshest he never seems to 
intimidate. On each of his pupils he bestows 
the subtle flattery of his full attention, un- 
varying in his tribute of respect to another 
individual be he six or sixty; en masse he 
gravely addresses them as “people.” 

You have him at his best when he is con- 
ducting the Sunday morning rehearsals of 
the Senior Orchestra. Its sevénty members 
represent the pick of the school—pupils who 
qualify for it perhaps at twelve, perhaps at 
twenty, but usually at about fourteen years 
of age. This morning they are playing Men- 
delssohn. ‘Remember its a sunny spring 
morning that you are interpreting—not a 
slushy one. Make it incisive.” The con- 
ductor raises his pencil baton and the re- 
hearsal proceeds interrupted now and then 
with directions, —“ Play that bar on one hair 
—with bald-headed bows!” Visitors are 
welcome but receive none of the concessions 
accorded a formal audience. With an un- 
compromising back turned to them the leader 
talks for the benefit of ‘the orchestra alone, 
sometimes singling out a member for individ- 
ual direction, pausing to tell a story to illus- 
trate a point or giving an interval of rest by 
delivering an impromptu sermonette; some- 
times leaning over and seizing the instrument 
of a small performer he will play a bar himself 
or stop proceedings to discuss the proper ren- 
dering of a passage with the pretty girl con- 
cert-meister. Again, things do not go so 
smoothly, and there will come a dies ire with 
a rasped, irritated conductor who throws up 
his hands in despair and cries, *G-r-r! hor- 
rible! That sounds like a hot day at Coney 
Island. No wonder so many people hate 
music!" Or there is a terrible moment when 
a pig-tailed ’cellist is detected chewing gum 
and is made the butt of a merciless witticism. 

For the ideals of the conductor are not for 
music as a thing apart, but as a vital element 
in life, all-pervasive and affecting more ma- 
terial considerations of manners, taste and 
character. “You will not find our boys and 
girls frequenting such amusements as the five- 
cent theatres," he will boast. 

But what gives him the greatest satisfaction 
is telling you, after you have expressed your 
amazement at the really remarkable perform- 
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ance of the Senior Orchestra, that these 
seventy young performers are in no respect 
remarkable; that by training of the proper 
kind under a patient teacher, average, even 
slow, pupils can produce equally good music. 
His sympathies are obviously with the less 
developed among them. A 

Nor is his intuitive understanding of the 
little bunglers a mere accident. It is the 
fruit of his own struggling thwarted boyhood 
—of years of poverty, ill-health and the pecul- 
iar wretchedness bred in a gifted person of 
well-meant, incompetent teaching. A serious 
accident at the age of nine had left him very 
delicate, and this fact coupled with his child- 
ish aptitude for fashioning little fiddles out of 
cigar boxes caused his parents to hit upon 
music as an easy profession for him. This 
auspicious decision, so ironically made in all 
simplicity, brings a curious smile to his 
face to-day. For it is one of his besetting 
charms that he can.refer to these early years 
with a detachment lacking in all trace of bit- 
terness. "In all those years I was never 
anyone's favorite pupil," he says, and he has 
resolutely set himself to see that no child in 
New York shall for lack of sympathetic train- 
ing suffer what he has suffered. 

By a lucky accident for both of them Wal- 
ter Damrosch happened to hear him play one 
night nineteen years ago at Herman's Vaude- 
ville Theatre. Recognizing at once the young 
man's unusual ability, he gave him a position 
in the newly formed New York Symphony 
Orchestra, which enabled him to study in 
Europe three successive summers with De 
Ahna, Isaye and Carl Halir—months which 
went far toward counteracting the blight- 
ing influences of the earlier years. It was 
through his connection with the New York 
Symphony that he afterward met and mar- 
ried Miss Damrosch. Later he became first 
violin of the orchestra and made for himself a 
place among the best violinists of the country. 

* Don't you sometimes get tired of teach- 
ing, Mr. Mannes?" He only shakes his head 
and smiles his mysterious charming smile, 
a little wearily at times, perhaps, for his phys- 
ical endurance has never been great. But 
those who have been privileged to see him at 
his chosen work and the thing which he is 
doing in the making, understand why the 
Stevensonian valiance of his spirit and an un- 
wavering faith in the sacredness of his mission 
are carrying him through the most discour- 
aging of his days. For it is with an almost 
religious fervor that he is devoting his life to 
“taking tired people to the Islands of the 
Blest." CONSTANCE D. LEUPP. 
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MMA McCHESNEY, Mrs. 
(I place it in the background 
because she generally did) 
swung off the 2:15, crossed 
the depot platform, and 
dived into the hotel ’bus. 
She had to climb over the 
feet of a fat man in brown 
and a lean man in black, to 

do it. Long practice had made her perfect 

in the art. She knew that the fat man and 
the thin man were hogging the end seats so 
that they could be the first to register and 
get a choice of rooms when the ’bus reached 
the hotel. The vehicle smelled of straw, 
and mold, and stables, and dampness, and 
tobacco, as ’buses have from old Jonas 
Chuzzlewit’s time to this. Nine years on 
the road had accustomed Emma McChes- 
ney’s nostrils to "bus smells. She gazed stol- 
idly out of the window, crossed one leg over 
the other, remembered that her snug suit- 
skirt wasn’t built for that attitude, uncrossed 
them again, and caught the delighted and 
understanding eye of the fat traveling man 
who was a symphony in brown—brown suit, 
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brown oxfords, brown scarf, brown hat, brown- 
bordered handkerchief just peeping over the 
edge of his pocket. He looked like a colossal 
chocolate fudge. 

“Red-faced, grinning, and a naughty wink 
—TI’ll bet he sells coffins and undertakers’ 
supplies," mused Emma McChesney. “And 
the other one—the tall, lank, funereal affair 
in black—I suppose his line would be sheet 
music, or maybe phonographs. Or perhaps 
he’s a lyceum bureau reader, scheduled to 
give an evening of humorous readings for the 
Young Men’s Sunday Evening club course at 
the First M. E. church.” 

During those nine years on the road for the 
Featherloom Skirt Company Emma McChes- 
ney had picked up a side line or two on 
human nature. 

She was not surprised to see the fat man in 
brown and the thin man in black leap out of 
the ’bus and into the hotel before she had had 
time to straighten her hat after the wheels 
had bumped up against the curbing. By the 
time she reached the desk the two were dis- 
appearing in the wake of a bellboy. 

The sartorial triumph behind the desk 


Representing T. A. Buck: By Edna Ferber 


languidly read her signature up- 
side down, took a disinterested 
look at her, and yelled: 

“Front! Show the lady up 
to nineteen." 

Emma McChesney took three 
steps in the direction of the 
stairway toward which the boy 
was headed with her bags. Then 
she stopped. 

“Wait a minute, boy," she 
said, pleasantly enough; and 
walked back to the desk. She 
eyed the clerk, a half-smile on 
her lips, one arm, in its neat 
tailored sleeve, resting on the marble, while 
her right forefinger, trimly gloved, tapped 
an imperative little tattoo. (Perhaps you 
think that last descriptive sentence is as un- 
necessary as it is garbled. But don't you get 
a little picture of her—trim, taut, tailored, 
mannish-booted, flat-heeled, linen-collared, 
sailor-hatted?) 

* You've made a mistake, haven't you?" 
she inquired. 

“Mistake?” repeated the clerk, removing 
his eyes fram their loving contemplation of 
` his right thumb-nail. “Guess not." 

“Oh, think it over," drawled Emma Mc- 
Chesney. ‘I’ve never seen nineteen, but I 
can describe it with both eyes shut, and one 
hand tied behind me. It's an inside room, 
isn't it, over the kitchen, and just next to the 
water butt where the maids come to draw 
water for the scrubbing at 5 A.m.? And the 
boiler room gets in its best bumps for nine- 
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teen, and the patent ventila- 
tors work just next door, and 
there's a pet rat that makes 
his headquarters in the wall be- 
tween eighteen and nineteen, 
and the housekeeper whose 
room is across the hall is af- 
flicted with a bronchial cough, 
nights. I'm wise to the brand 
of welcome that you fellows 
hand out to us women on the 
road. This is new territory for 
me—my first trip West. Think 
it over. Don’t—er—say, 
sixty-five strike you as being 
nearer my size?" 

The clerk stared at Emma McChesney, and 
Emma McChesney coolly stared back at the 
clerk. 

“Our aim," began he, loftily, “is to make 
our guests as comfortable as possible on 
all occasions. But the last lady drummer 
who——” 

“That’s all right," interrupted Emma Mc- 
Chesney, “but I’m not the kind that steals 
the towels, and I don’t carry an electric iron 
with me, either. Also I don’t get chummy 
with the housekeeper and the dining-room 
girls half an hour after I move in. Most 
women drummers are living up to their repu- 
tations, but some of us are living 'em down. 
I’m for revision downward. You haven’t got 
my number, that's all." 

A slow gleam of unwilling admiration il- 
lumined the clerk’s chill eye. He turned and 
extracted another key with its jangling 
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metal tag, from one of the many pigeonholes 
behind him. 

* You win," he said. He leaned over the 
desk and lowered his voice discreetly. ‘Say, 
girlie, go on into the café and have a drink 
on me." 

“Wrong again," answered Emma Mc- 
Chesney. “Never use it. Bad for the com- 
plexion. Thanks just the same. Nice little 
hotel you’ve got here.” 

In the corridor leading to sixty-five there 
was a great litter of pails, and mops, and 
brooms, and damp rags, and one heard the 
sigh of a vacuum cleaner. 

“Spring house-cleaning,” explained the 
bellboy, hurdling a pail. 

Emma McChesney picked her way over 
a little heap of dust cloths and a ladder or so. 

“House-cleaning,” she repeated dreamily; 
"spring house-cleaning.”” And there came 
a troubled, yearning light into her eyes. It 
lingered there after the boy had unlocked and 
thrown open the door of sixty-five, pocketed 
his dime, and departed. 

Sixty-five was—well, you know what six- 
ty-five generally is in a small middle-West- 
ern town. Iron bed—tan wall paper—pine 
table—pine dresser—pine chair—red carpet— 
stuffy smell—fly buzzing at window—sun 
beating in from the west. Emma McChes- 
ney saw it all in one accustomed glance. 

“Lordy, I hate to think what nineteen 
must be," she told herself, and unclasped her 
bag. Out came the first aid to the travel- 
stained—a jar of coldcream. It was followed 
by powder, chamois, brush, comb, tooth- 
brush. Emma McChesney dug four fingers 
into the cold cream jar, slapped the stuff on 
her face, rubbed it in a bit, wiped it off with a 
dry towel, straightened her hat, dusted the 
chamois over her face, glanced at her watch 
and hurriedly whisked downstairs. 

“After all,” she mused, “that thin guy 
might not be out for a music house. Maybe 
his line is skirts, too. You ‘never can tell. 
Anyway, I'll beat him to it.” 

Saturday afternoon and spring time in a 
small town! Do you know it? Main Street 
—on the right side—all a-bustle; farmers’ 
wagons drawn up at the curbing; farmers’ 
wives in the inevitable rusty black with 
dowdy hats furbished up with a red muslin 
rose in honor of spring; grand opening at the 
new five-and-ten-cent store, with women 
streaming in and streaming out again, each 
with a souvenir pink carnation pinned to her 
coat; everyone carrying bundles and yellow 
paper bags that might contain bananasor hats 
or grass seed; the thirty-two automobiles that 
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the town boasts all dashing up and down the 
street, driven by hatless youths in careful 
college clothes; a crowd of at least eleven 
waiting at Jenson’s drug-store corner for the 
next interurban car. 

Emma McChesney found herself strolling 
when she should have been hustling in the 
direction of the Novelty Cloak and Suit store. 
She was aware of a vague, strangely restless 
feeling in the region of her heart—or was it 
her liver?—or her lungs? 

Reluctantly she turned in at the entrance 
of the Novelty Cloak and Suit store and 
asked for the buyer. (Here we might intro- 
duce one of those side-splitting little business 
deal scenes. But there can be paid no finer 
compliment to Emma McChesney’s sales- 
womanship than to state that she landed her 
man on a busy Saturday afternoon, with a 
store full of customers and the head woman 
clerk dead against her from the start.) 

As she was leaving: 

“Generally it’s the other way around,” 
smiled the boss, regarding Emma’s trim 
comeliness, “but seeing you're a lady why, 
it'll be on me." He reached for his hat. 
*Lets go and have—ah—a little some- 
thing." 
“Not any, thanks,” Emma McChesney 
replied, a little wearily. 

On her way back to the hotel she frankly 
loitered. Just to look at her made you cer- 
tain that she was not of our town. Now, 
that doesn’t imply that the women of our 
town do not dress well, because they do. But 
there was something about her—a flirt of 
chiffon at the throat, or her hat quill stuck in 
a certain way, or the stitching on her gloves, 
or the vamp of her shoe—that was of a style 
which had not reached us yet. 

As Emma McChesney loitered, looking in ` 
at the shop windows and watching the women 
hurrying by, intent on the purchase of their 
Sunday dinners, that vaguely restless feeling 
seized her again. There were rows of plump 
fowls in the butcher-shop windows, and juicy 
roasts. The cunning hand of the butcher 
had enhanced the- redness of the meat by 
trimmings of curly parsley. Salad things 
and new vegetables glowed behind the gro- 
cers’ plate glass. There were the tender green 
of lettuces, the coral of tomatoes, the 
brown-green of stout asparagus stalks, bins 
of spring peas and beans, and carrots, 
and bunches of greens for soup. There 
came over the businesslike soul of Emma 
McChesney a wild longing to go in and 
select a ten-pound roast, taking care that 
there should be just the right proportion of 
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Seated herself on the edge of the bed and stared long and hard at the tan wall paper 


creamy fat and red meat. She wanted to go 
in and poke her fingers in the ribs of a broiler. 
She wanted to order wildly of sweet potatoes 
and vegetables, and soup bones, and apples 
for pies. She ached to turn back her sleeves 
and don a blue-and-white checked apron and 
roll out noodles. 

She still was fighting that wild impulse as 
she walked back to the hotel, went up to her 
stuffy room, and, without removing hat or 
coat, seated herself on the edge of the bed 
and stared long and hard at the tan wall 
paper. 

There is this peculiarity about tan wall 
paper. If you stare at it long enough you 
begin to see things. Emma McChesney, who 
pulled down something over thirty-two hun- 


dred a year selling Featherloom petticoats. 
saw this: 

A kitchen, very bright and clean, with a 
cluttered kind of cleanliness that bespeaks 
many housewifely tasks under way. There 
were mixing bowls, and saucepans, and a ket- 
tle or so, and from the oven there came the 
sounds of spluttering and hissing. About the 
room there hung the divinely delectable scent 
of freshly baked cookies. Emma McChes- 
ney saw herself in an all-enveloping checked 
gingham apron, her sleeves rolled up, her hair 
somewhat wild, and one lock powdered with 
white where she had pushed it back with a 
floury hand. Her cheeks were surprisingly 
pink, and her eyes were very bright, and she 
was scraping a baking board and rolling pin, 
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and trimming the edges of pie tins, and turning 
with a whirl to open the oven door, stooping 
to dip up spoonfuls of gravy only to pour the 
rich brown liquid over the meat again. There 
were things on top of the stove that required 
sticking into with a fork, and other things 
that demanded tasting and stirring with a 
spoon. A neighbor came in to borrow a cup 
of molasses, and Emma urged upon her one 
of her freshly baked cookies. And there was 
a ring at the front-door bell, and she had to 
rush away to do battle with a persistent book 
agent. ... 

The buzzing fly alighted on Emma Mc- 
Chesney’s left eyebrow. She swatted it with 
a hand that was not quite quick enough, 
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His brown hat was pushed back on his head and there was a fat 
cigar in his pursy mouth, and as he played he 
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spoiled the picture, and slowly rose from her 
perch at the bedside. 

“Oh, damn!” she remarked, wearily, and 
went over to the dresser. Then she pulled 
down her shirtwaist all around and went down 
to supper. 

The dining room was very warm, and there 
came a smell of lardy things from the kitch- 
en. Those supping were doing so languidly. 

“I’m dying for something cool, and green, 
and fresh,” remarked Emma to the girl who 
filled her glass with iced water; “something 
springish and tempting.” 

“Well,” sing-songed she of the ruffed, 
starched skirt, “we have ham’n aigs, mutton 
chops, cold veal, cold roast ——" 

“Two, fried,” interrupted 
Emma hopelessly, “and a pot 
of tea—black." 

Supper over she passed 
* through the lobby on her way 
a upstairs. The place was filled 
with men. They were lolling 
in the big leather chairs at 
the window, or standing about, 
smoking and talking. There 
was a rattle of dice from the 
cigar counter, and a burst of 
laughter from the men gathered 
about it. It all looked very 
bright, and cheery, and socia- 
ble. Emma McChesney, turn- 
ing to ascend the stairs to her 
room, felt that she, too, would 
like to sit in one of the big 
leather chairs in the window 
and talk to some one. 

Some one was playing the 
piano in the parlor. The doors 
were open. Emma McChesney 
glanced in. Then she stopped. 
It was not the appearance of 
the room that held her. You 
may have heard of the wilds of 
an African jungle—the track- 
less wastes of the desert—the 
solitude of the forest—the limit- 
less stretch of the storm-tossed 
ocean; they are cozy and snug 
when compared to the utter and 
soul-searing dreariness of a 
small town hotel parlor. You 
know what it is—red carpet, 
red plush and brocade furni- 
ture, full-length walnut mirror, 
battered piano on which re- 
poses a sheet of music given 
away with the Sunday supple- 
ment of a city paper. 


“ Thanks," he said, and mopped his forehead and chin and neck with the 
brown-edged handkerchief 


A man was seated at the piano, playing. 
He was not playing the Sunday supplement 
sheet music. His brown hat was pushed 
back on his head and there was a fat cigar in 
his pursy mouth, and as he played he squinted 
up through the smoke. Hc was playing 
Mendelssohn's Spring Song. Not as you have 
heard it played by sweet young things; not 
as you have heard it rendered by the Apollo 
String Quartette. Under his fingers it was a 
fragrant, trembling, laughing, sobbing, exquis- 
itething. Hewas playing it in a way to make 
you stare straight ahead and swallow hard. 

Emma McChesney leaned her head against 
the door. The manat the piano did not turn. 
So she tip-toed in, found a chair in a corner, 
and noiselessly slipped into it. She sat very 
still, listening, and the past-that-might-have 
been, and the future-that-was-to-be, stretched 
behind and before her, as is strangely often 
the case when we are listening to music. She 
stared ahead with eyes that were very wide 
open and bright. Something in the attitude of 
the man sitting hunched there over the piano 
keys, and something in the beauty and pathos 
of the music brought a hot haze of tears to her 
eyes. She leaned her head against the back 
of the chair, and shut her eyes and wept 
quietly and heart-brokenly. The tears slid 
down her cheeks, and dropped on her smart 
tailored waist and her Irish lace jabot, and she 
didn't care a bit. 


The last lovely note died away. The fat 
man's hands dropped limply to his sides. 
Emma McChesney stared at them, fascinated. 
They were quite marvelous hands; not at all 
the sort of hands one would expect to see at- 
tached to the wrists of a fat man. They were 
slim, nervous, sensitive hands, pink-tipped, 
tapering, blue-veined, delicate. As Emma 
McChesney stared at them the man turned 
slowly on the revolving stool. His plump, 
pink face was dolorous, sagging, wan-eyed. 

He watched Emma McChesney as she sat 
up and dried her eyes. A satisfied light 
dawned in his face. 

“Thanks,” he said, and mopped his fore- 
head and chin and neck with the brown-edged 
handkerchief. 

“You—you can’t be Paderewski. He's 
thin. But if he plays any better than that, 
then I don't want to hear him. You've upset 
me for the rest of the week. You've started 
me thinking about things—about things that 
—that——” 

The fat man clasped his thin, nervous hands 
in front of him and leaned forward. 

“About things that you’re trying to forget. 
It starts me that way, too. That’s why 
sometimes I don’t touch the keys for weeks. 
Say, what do you think of a man who can 
play like that, and who is out on the road for 
a living just because he knows it’s a sure 
thing? Music! That’s my gift. And I’ve 
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buried it. Why?  Becausc the public won't 
take a fat man seriously. When he sits down 
at the piano they begin to how! for Italian rag. 
Why, I'd rather play the piano in a five-cent 
moving picture house than do what I'm doing 
now. But the old man wanted his son to be 
a business man, not a crazy, piano-playing 
galoot. That's the way he put it. d 
was darn fool enough to think he was right. 
Why can't people stand up and do the things 
they're cut out to do! Not one person in a 
thousand does. Why, take you—I don't 
know you from Eve, but just from the way 
you shed the briny I know you're busy 
regretting." 

* Regretting?" repeated Emma McChes- 
ney, in a wail. “Do you know what I am? 
I'malady drummer. Anddo you know what 
I want to do this minute? I want to clean 
house. I want to wind a towel around my 
head, and pin up my skirt, and slosh around 
with a pail of hot, soapy water. I want to 
pound a couple of mattresses in the back 
yard, and eat a cold dinner off the kitchen 
table. That's what I want to do." 

“Well, go on and do it," said the fat man. 

“Do it? I haven’t any house to clean. I 
got my divorce ten years ago, and I’ve been 
on the road ever since. I don’t know why I 
stick. I'm pulling down a good, fat salary 
and commissions, but it’s no life for a woman, 
and I know it, but I’m not big enough to quit. 
It’s different with a man on the road. He 
can spend his evenings taking in two or three 
nickel shows, or he can stand on the drug-store 
corner and watch the pretty girls go by, or he 
can have a game of billiards, or maybe cards. 
Or he can have a nice, quiet time just going 
up to his room, and smoking a cigar and writ- 
ing to his wife or his girl. D’you know what 
I do?" 

“No,” answered the fat man, interestedly. 
“What?” 

“Evenings I go up to my room and sew or 
read. Sew! Every hook and eye and but- 
ton on my clothes is moored so tight that even 
the hand laundry can’t tear ’em off. You 
couldn’t pry those fastenings away with 
dynamite. When I find a hole in my stock- 
ings I’m tickled to death, because it’s some- 
thing to mend. And read? Everything 
from the Rules of the House tacked up on the 
door to spelling out the French short story in 
the back of the Swell Set magazine. It’s 
getting on my nerves. Do you know what I 
do Sunday mornings? No, you don’t. Well, 
I go to church, that's what Ido. And I get 
green with envy watching the other women 
there getting nervous about 11:45 or so, when 
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the minister is still in knee-deep, and I know 
they're wondering if Lizzie has basted the 
Chicken often enough, and if she has put the 
celery in cold water, and the ice cream is 
packed in burlap in the cellar, and if she has 
forgotten to mix in a tablespoonful of flour to 
make it smooth. You can tell by the look on 


I their faces that there's company for dinner. 


And you know that after dinner they'll sit 
around, and the men will smoke, and the 
women folks will go off upstairs, and she’ll 
show the other woman her new scalloped, 
monogrammed, hand-embroidered guest tow- 
els, and the waist that her cousin Ethel brought 
from Paris. And maybe they'll slip off their 
skirts and lie down on the spare-room bed for 
a ten minutes’ nap. And you can hear the 
hired girl rattling the dishes in the kitchen, 
and talking to her lady friend who is helping 
her wipe up so they can get out early. You 
can hear the two of them laughing above the 
clatter of the dishes—”’ 

The fat man banged one fist down on the 
piano keys with a crash. “I’m through," he 
said. "I quit to-night. I've got my own 
life to live. Here, will you shake on it? I'll 
quit if you will. You're a born housekeeper. 
You don't belong on the road any more than 
I do. It's now or never. And it's going to 
be now with me. When I strike the pearly 
gates I'm not going to have Saint Peter say to 
me, *Ed, old kid, what have you done with 
your talents? " 

* You're right," sobbed Emma McChes- 
ney, her face glowing. 

"By the way," interrupted the fat man, 
* what's your line?” 

“Petticoats. I'm out for T. A. Buck’s 
Featherloom skirts. What's yours?" 

“Suffering cats!" shouted the fat man. 
“‘D’you mean to tell me that you're the fellow 
who sold that bill to Blum, of the Novelty 
Cloak and Suit concern, and spoiled a sale 
for me?” 

“You! Are you-— 

“You bet Iam. I sell the best little skirt 
in the world. Strauss’s Sans-silk petticoat, 
warranted not to crack, rip, or fall into holes. 
Greatest little skirt in the country." 

Emma McChesney straightened her collar 
and jabot with a jerk, and sat up. 

“Oh, now, don’t give me that bunk. 
You've got a good little seller, all right, but 
that guaranty don't hold water any more 
than the petticoat contains silk. Iknow that 
stuff. It looms up big in the window dis- 
plays, but it's got a filler of glucose, or starch 
or mucilage or something, and two days after 
you wear it it's as limp as a cheesecloth rag. 


» 


The Wanderer to His Heart's Desire: By John S. Reed 


It's showy, but you take a line like mine, for 
instance, why——" 

“My customers swear by me. I make 
De Kalb to-morrow, and there's Nussbaum, 


of the Paris Emporium, the biggest store . 


there, who just —" 

“I make De Kalb, too," remarked Emma 
McChesney, the light of battle in her eye. 

“You mean," gently insinuated the fat 

an, "that you were going to, but that's all 
over now.’ 

“Huh?” said Emma. 

“Our agreement, you know,” the fat man 
reminded her, sweetly. “You aren't going 
back on that. The cottage and the Sunday 
dinner for you, remember.’’ 

“Of course," agreed Emma listlessly. ‘‘I 
think I'll go up and get some sleep now. 
Didn't get much last night on the road." 

* Won't you—er—come down and have a 
little something moist? Or we could have it 
sent up here," suggested the fat man. 

* You're the third man that’s asked me 
that to-day," snapped Emma McChesney, 
somewhat crossly. "Say, what do I look like, 
anyway? I guess I'l have to pin a white 
ribbon on my coat lapel." 
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“No offense," put in the fat man, with 
haste. "I just thought it would bind our 
bargain. I hope you'll be happy, and con- 
tented, and all that, you know." 

“Let it go double," replied Emma Mc- 
Chesney, and shook his hand. 

* Guess I'll run down and gek a a smoke,” 
remarked he. 

He ran down the stairs in a manner won- 
derfully airy for one so stout. Emma 
watched him until he disappeared around a 
bend in the stairs. Then she walked hastily 
in the direction of sixty-five. 

Down in the lobby the fat man, cigar in 
mouth, was cautioning the clerk, and empha- 
sizing his remarks with one forefinger. 

“I want to leave a call for six-thirty," he 
was saying. “Not a minute later. I’ve got 
to get out of here on that 7:35 for De Kalb. 
Got a Sunday customer there.” 

As he turned away a telephone bell tinkled 
at the desk. The clerk bent his stately head. 

“Clerk. Yes,ma’am. No,ma’am, there’s no 
train out of here to-night for De Kalb. 
To-morrow morning. Seven thirty-five a.x. 
Isure will. At six-thirty? Surest thing you 
know.” 


THE WANDERER 


TO HIS HEART’S DESIRE 


BY JOHN 


Za HERE you—here I; 


| Can bring us to one place. 


I think of you— 
A picture framed in sombre trees, 


Eyes where a gleam of sky breaks through, 


Grey days on summer seas. 


Then do you send 


| Not all the sweetness of your face, 
| Nor joy of your fair company, 
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The Western Wind, 

That runs the prairies like a flame, 
Bears in his fragrant garments twined 
A whisper of your name. 


In some far land, 

When I desire your comradeship 
And the cool frankness of your hand, 
The sweetness of your lip, 


A blown kiss in the wind's long hair; 
And though I sleep at the world's end 
Yet will it find me there. 


A 
FRIEND 
AT 
COURT 


Zzi|USTICE HARLAN'S dis- 
senting opinions in the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco 
cases surprised no one who 
had followed his long career 
ontheSupremebench. 'They 
but add to an unbroken 
series of judicial acts prov- 
ing him a true friend of the 
peopleanda faithful guardian of their interests. 
John Marshall Harlan went on the Supreme 
bench in 1877, and it would almost seem that 
he has done nothing ever since but dissent. 
His perception of the plain natural truth of 
things is as sensitive as a microphone. Man 
and democrat first, he is secondarily a. great 
lawyer. But he does not write like a law- 
yer. His opinions read like simple good 
sense. Anyonecan understand them and any 
straightforward mind approves them. They 
do not meander and sophisticate them- 
selves. They go straight to the point where 
the plain man's conscience is waiting for 
them. They never fail. Other judges are 
sometimes to be found on the people's side, 
others like the late Justice Brewer are often 
there, but Justice Harlan is always there. 
The Supreme Court is so remote that we do 
not realize what a friend Justice Harlan has 
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been to us all these years—standing by us 
stanchly, in a multitude of dissenting opin- 
ions, usually alone as in the Standard Oil and 
"Tobacco cases, sometimes in a small minority, 
but always on our side. Let us get a sense 
of our debt to this man by looking into a 
very few of his opinions, handed down in 
cases where he has stood for us in behalf of 
some great principle, against the majority of 
the court. 

Hear him first on the right of private prop- 
erty. While, it is to be presumed, acitizen 
might not steal, the Supreme Court has ad- 
judged that the United States, by one of its 
departments, may steal with impunity. 

'The International Postal Supply Co. 
owned the patent on a machine for post- 
marking letters. The Syracuse, N. Y., post 
office was using two machines that infringed 
this patent; the company asked for an injunc- 
tion against the postmaster, and the Federal 
District Court, apparently puzzled, asked the 
Supreme Court whether it might issue one. 

The Supreme Court in effect said No; the 
Syracuse post office is a Government concern; 
the postmaster a Government official acting 
under orders from the department; the in- 
fringing machines are hired by the depart- 
ment for a term as yet unexpired and oper- 
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ated by department employees, and thus an 
injunction against the postmaster would be 
virtually an injunction against the Govern- 
ment, a collision between one branch of the 
Government and another. 

What do you think of it? The Supreme 
Court permitted the Syracuse post office to go 
on day after day infringing that patent, and 
the Syracuse postmaster could stand in his 
doorway with his tongue in his cheek, looking 
at the helpless patentee outside. But Justice 
Harlan, in a minority of one, handed down 
a dissenting opinion that precisely inter- 
prets the consciousness of the average 
straight-thinking man. He says: 

“|, . Itseems that some officers are above 
the law and may trample upon the rights 
of private property—heads of departments 
who may upon their own motion seize the 
property of a patentee and use it in the public 
business and then close the doors of the courts 
with such effect that a subordinate officer, 
acting under departmental orders, may not 
be stopped in his wrongful violation of the 
rights of the patentee. Such arbitrary de- 
struction of the property rights of the citizen 
might be expected to occur under a despotic 
government, but it ought not to be tolerated 
under a government whose fundamental law 
forbids the deprivation of property without 
due process of law or the taking of private 
property for public use without compensa- 
tion." 

After noting his stand on the right of pri- 
vate property, hear Justice Harlan again on 
the correlated right of public property. We 
hear a great deal about the right of private 
property, but not much about the right of 
public property; yet the two rights go hand 
in hand as of the essence of democracy. Im- 
pair either right and democracy languishes; 
destroy it and democracy dies. 

A railroad's right of way is public property, 
a public road, a highway, like the street in 
front of your house. It carries the rails and 
rolling stock of a corporation, just as your 
street may carry the rails and rolling stock of 
a trolley company; but the road is not sold or 
given to the corporation, any more than your 
town made the trolley company a present of 
the street. These roads are public property, 
and the people, theoretically at Jeast, never 
abdicate their final control. If they should, 
democracy disappears. 

When the telegraph became practical, we 
wanted the service extended cheaply and 
rapidly. Therefore in 1866 our agents in 
Congress enacted that the telegraph com- 
panies might construct their lines across any 
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public land or along any highway—railroads 
specifically included—and ever since, the tele- 
graph lines have had unquestioned use of 
railroad rights of way. 

But the Pennsylvania Railroad fell at log- 
gerheads with the Western Union a few years 
ago, and ordered its paraphernalia off the 
permanent way. The telegraph company 
refused, there were some spectacular develop- 
ments, suit was brought, and the Supreme 
Court sustained the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

There is the bare fact, stated in the fewest 
words. Isn’t it a pretty hard rap at the right 
of public property? Justice Harlan thought 
so. In his dissenting opinion he says: 

“Tf the Government should be of opinion 
that the public business imperatively re- 
quired another telegraph line upon a post- 
road now occupied by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, that company need only object to other 
telegraph lines being placed upon its right of 
way, and that will be an end of the matter as 
far as the Act of 1866 as now construed, is 
concerned. . . . Practically, the railroad cor- 
porations operating post-roads—looking to 
their own interests and perhaps caring little 
for the general welfare—are recognized as 
now having more power than a State. I can- 
nct assent to any interpretation of the Act of 
1866 from which such a result may follow." 

Under this ruling then, it appears, a private 
corporation may order the United States 
Government off a piece of public property. 
It is nothing to be proud of. 

Next, hear him on the constitutional doc- ` 
trine of personal liberty. Some sailors on 
the Pacific, having signed articles on the 
barkentine Arago, became dissatisfied and 
left the ship. "They were captured, brought 
before a justice of the peace, held sixteen 
days in jail until the ship was ready to 
start, and then taken out and placed on 
board. They refused to work, and on the 
charge of refusing to work were arrested 
when the ship reached San Francisco, ex- 
amined and held to answer before the U. 
S. District Court. Thinking that they had 
not had altogether a square deal, the sailors 
sued out a writ of habeas corpus, only to have 
it dismissed by the District Court, and them- 
selves remanded to the custody of the mar- 
shal. Thereupon they carried their appcal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

And, if one can believe it, the Supreme 
Court decided against them. Justice Brewer 
delivered the majority opinion,—under a 
Constitution that guarantees us against invol- 
untary servitude. Justice Harlan tartly re- 
marked that under the court's view of the 
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Constitution we might now look for adver- 
tisements not for runaway servants as in the 
days of slavery, but for runaway sailors: and 
he adds: 

* In my judgment, the holding of any person 
in custody, whether in jail or by an officer of 
the law, against his will, for the purpose of 
compelling him to render personal service to 
another in a private business, places the person 
so held in custody in a condition of involun- 
tary servitude forbidden by the Constitution 
of the United States." 

Consider another case involving similar 
civil rights. Kentucky framed a statute de- 
claring it unlawful for any person, corpora- 
tion, or association of persons to operate any 
institution where persons of the white and 
negro races are both received at the same time 
as pupils for instruction. When the people 
of Kentucky constructed that law, the fore- 
most fact in their consciousness, the central 
point in the focus of their mind's light was, 
surely, the point of the two races being taught 
together at the same time — what else could 
it be? 

Well, as the Supreme Court surveyed the 
statute, its attention seems to have been 
wholly centered upon the question whether 
the teaching was done by private individuals 
or by a corporation created by the State. In 
other words, as a private person you might 
rent a hall, fill it with white and black chil- 
dren as a private person, and teach them as 
a private person, and perhaps be within a con- 
stitutional right. As to this, the court did 
not commit itself beyond remarking that it 
might be so. But the moment you ceased to 
be a private person by getting your school 
incorporated, you would come under the con- 
templation of the statute and get into trouble. 

It is surely a fine point—too fine for the 
average person to see, too fine for Justice 
Harlan to see. “There is no magic in the 
fact of incorporation," he says, in his strong, 
common-sense way, “which will so transform 
the act of teaching the two races in the same 
school at the same time, that such teaching 
can be deemed lawful when conducted by 
private individuals, but unlawful when con- 
ducted by the representatives of corpora- 
tions." 

But what chiefly stirred Justice Harlan to 
a noble impatience was the Court's apparent 
shirking of the real issue: 

" In my judgment, the Court should directly 
meet and decide the broad question pre- 
sented by the statute. . . . I am of opinion 
that in its essential parts the statute is an 
arbitrary invasion of the rights of liberty 
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and property guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment against hostile State action." 

'There is no doubt about it, the broad issue 
that the Kentucky statute presents is pre- 
cisely whether any legislation may have the 
authority of the Supreme Court in overriding 
a constitutional right. Under this statute, 
with even the qualified support given it by 
the Supreme Court, what becomes of civil 
freedom? One need not be either a negro- 
phile or a negrophorbist to be interested in this 
question. Race feeling has no place in the 
matter, for while the practical application of 
the principle may concern one race to-day, 
it may concern another to-morrow. Class 
tyranny may affect one class this year and 
another next. As Justice Harlan asks in this 
same opinion, if the principle of the Kentucky 
statute is sound, what is to prevent the State 
forbidding pupils of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin races, or of the Jewish and Christian 
faiths, to sit together in the same school? In 
his dissenting opinion on the “ Jim-Crow 
law" he asks if the State can regulate the use 
of highways by citizens on the basis of race, 
if it can make it illegal for white and colored 
persons to ride together in the same railway 
coach, why may it not require separate 
coaches for native and naturalized citizens or 
for Protestants and Roman Catholics? 

No, race prejudice has no place in our con- 
sideration of these decisions. None of us 
probably would criticise Kentucky for teach- 
ing her whites and blacks in any way she 
found convenient. What Justice Harlan 
objected to, what anyone must object to, is 
the idea that any court in the country can 
limit the right of civil freedom guaranteed to 
every citizen under the Constitution. In the 
Postal Supply case, we are not primarily 
interested in the hardships that may befall 
an inventor if one of Uncle Sam’s Cabinet 
officers takes a fancy to his patent. What 
primarily interests us is that the Supreme 
Court can nullify the right of private property. 
In the case of the sailors, it is relatively a 
small matter that a few men spent a fortnight 
or so under undue restraint. The great thing 
is that the Supreme Court can suspend the 
constitutional guaranty against involuntary 
servitude. We may not take the troubles of 
the Western Union Company deeply to heart, 
but the serious matter is that the Supreme 
Court can annul the fundamental right of public 
property. Justice Harlan says in one of his 
magnificent dissenting opinions arising out of 
the Philippine question: 

“No power exists in the judiciary to sus- 
pend the operation of the Constitution in 
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any territory governed as to its affairs and 
people by authority of the United States." 

And we had always thought so too. 

Speaking of the Philippine Islands, let us 
look for a moment at the situations suggested 
by some aspects of the Insular Question. As- 
sume that we are wholly indifferent to the 
moral issue involved in our political and com- 
mercial relations with the Philippine Islands. 
All right, we will not discuss that—have it 
as you please. But under a decision of the Su- 
preme Court, Justice Harlan points out in his 
dissenting opinion, that if you were governor 
of the Philippines, or any American civil offi- 
cer, or any one of the thousands of American 
soldiers sent there, and were accused of any 
crime that a civil court could take cogniz- 
ance of, you could not claim the benefit 
of trial under the jury provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Well, you may say, that doesn't interest me 
either; I am not in the Philippines and I 
haven't committed any crime. "Very well; in 
that sense, neither does it interest me. But 
are we not interested in the fact that the 
Supreme Court appears to be able to nullify 
the constitutional provisions governing trial by 
jury? Are we not interested in the Supreme 
Court's assumption that we are conducting 
two separate and wholly different systems of 
national government at the same time—one 
recognizing the Constitution as the supreme 
law of the land, and the other recognizing only 
the will of Congress? How is any disinter- 
ested lover of free institutions to reconcile 
himself to the Supreme Court's principle 
by which some of the people subject to the 
authority of the United States may claim the 
benefit of the constitutional provisions de- 
signed for the protection of life and liberty, 
while others may not? In another dissenting 
opinion Justice Harlan says: 

“The proposition that a people subject to 
the full authority of the United States for 
purposes of government may under any cir- 
cumstances or for any period of time, long or 
short, be governed as Congress pleases to or- 
dain,is,in my judgment, inconsistent with the 
whole theory of our institutions.” 

And again, we always thought so too. 

-But if the Philippine Islands still seem too 
remote to count, let us take just one more 
case to show how the Supreme Court's doc- 
trine of national government affects a people 
nearer home. The Constitution says that 
"all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside." An 
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Indian named John Elk once tried to get 
his citizenship recognized on the plain sense 
of that clause of the Constitution. He was 
born here, resided here, had given up his 
tribal relations and nomadic life, and for a 
year had subjected himself to the complete 
jurisdiction of the United States. The Su- 
preme Court denied his citizenship, with Jus- 
tice Harlan dissenting in a most vigorous 
opinion, in which he declared that under the 
decision— 

. the Fourteenth Amendment has 
wholly failed to accomplish in respect of thc 
Indian race, what we think was intended by it; 
and there is still in this country a despised and 
rejected class of persons with no nationality 
whatever . . . not members of any political 
community nor entitled to any of the rights, 
privileged and immunities of citizens of the 
United States." 

Never mind the orende of race—thut 
has nothing to do with the question. As- 
sume that we care no more about the Indian 
than we do about the Filipino or the Ken- 
tucky negro, what of the fact that the Su- 
preme Court seems able to fritter awav the 
constitutional conditions of citizenship? That 
is what really concerns us. 

Here is the sum of the matter, as Justice 
Harlan, judged by the uniform testimony of 
a long line of opinions, appears to see it. The 
people established the Constitution as the 
supreme law of the land. Perhaps it is a poor 
affair,—some think it is. However that may 
be, there it stands as the highest expression of 
our political will. If it does not suit us, we 
can amend it, as it has been amended many 
times. We can amend it out of existence if 
we like. But the point is, if it is to be 
amended or abolished, it should be amended 
or abolished by the people, not by the Suprenie 
Coart. If we want a different order of rights 
and guaranties, we can get them. If we 
want two systems of national government 
going on side by side at the same time, we 
may have them. But whether we shall have 
them or not have them is for us to say, not for 
the Supreme Court. Years ago Justice Harlan 
said in the clear tone of his Standard Oil 
opinion: 

“The people of the United States who or- 
dained the Constitution never supposed that 
a change could be made in our system of gov- 
ernment by mere judicial interpretation." 

And in the same opinion he calls the proc- 
ess by which the Supreme Court succeeded 
in establishing such a change, "a juggling 
with the words of the Constitution.” 

The Constitution is not the property of tke 
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Supreme Court. It is ours; and unless and 
until we decide that we want it revised, ex- 
panded, attenuated or abolished, these words 
in another of Justice Harlan’s dissenting 
opinions are absolutely sound: 

* No tribunal or officer deriving authority 
from the United States can disregard the 
mandatory injunctions of the Constitution by 
which the Government of the United States 
is created and under the sanction of which 
that government exists and performs its func- 
tions. It may be that the application of these 
principles . . . proves sometimes to be incon- 
venient. But no authority exists anywhere 
to set aside plain provisions of the supreme 
law of the land, and substitute the law of 
convenience for the written fundamental 
law." 

A friend of mine once had to propose the 
toast, "The Legal Profession." In his speech 
he considered the profession entirely by its 
ethical side. He showed the lawyer's func- 
tion in making the ideal of justice and right 
reason prevail, in getting the sense and sub- 
stance of equity diffused as widely as possible. 
A lawyer rose to reply, and in his opening sen- 
tence thanked my friend for what he sup- 
posed was intended as a compliment. “But,” 
he said, “on behalf of the profession, I fear 
I must repudiate most of it. The little old- 
fashioned lawyer may have had his interest in 
those matters, but the great modern lawyer 
has no interest in them at all. His interest is 
in making big business go." 

Precisely: and no one knows it better than 
Justice Harlan. He knows which way the 
wind is blowing, and is not afraid to tell. In 
his dissenting opinion on one of the Philippine 
decisions, he says (italics ours): 

“Tt would mean that under the influence and 
guidance of commercialism and the supposed 
necessities of trade, this country had left the 
old ways of the fathers as defined in a written 
Constitution, and entered upon a new way, in 
following which the American people will lose 
sight of, or become indifferent to, principles 
which had been supposed to be essential to 
real liberty. It would mean that if the prin- 
ciples now announced should become firmly 
established, the time may not be far distant 
when, under the exactions of trade and com- 
merce, and to gratify an ambition to become the 
dominant political power in all the earth, the 
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United States will acquire territories in every 
direction . . . to be controlled as Congress 
may see fit, not as the Constitution requires 
nor as the people governed may wish." 

Out of a great number, I have here selected 
a very few of the dissenting opinions of this 
little old-fashioned lawyer. All his opinions, 
whether in dissent or concurrence—but 
chiefly in dissent,—tell the same story. They 
show how for thirty-four years he has loved 
liberty and its institutions, hated sham and 
pettifogging, reverenced democracy, and been 
loyal to the people's wil. He has mag- 
nified reason and justice, and done his utmost 
to make them prevail. He has never failed 
to rise to the responsibility put upon him for 
our primary elemental rights of life, citizen- 
ship, civil freedom, public property, private 
property, and due process of law. For 
thirty-five years he has contemplated the 
vision of a society in which all men may live 
as nearly a human life as they would like to 
live—a civilization where we may all be as 
good, as enlightened, as just and humane as 
we might be and really want to be. 

This praise is due him while he lives. Here- 
after, when the “great modern lawyer" shall 
have had his day and disappeared, while the 
dust deepens upon his memory posterity will 
say, They lived a curious, dissatisfying life in 
those days; an impractical life, though they took 
pride in thinking it was very practical. Our 
life, the free expression of the democratic spirit, 
they understood only very imperfectly and they did 
not believe in it at all. They called it visionary 
and spoke of it with comtempt. They made big 
business go. Yet they were kindly people, no 
less so than ourselves, and they were sincerely 
puzzled by the inhumanity and hideousness that 
overs pread their civilization. Indeed, they were 
very sorry for it, but they had neither eyes 
to see nor the faith to believe that it need not be 
so. Some there were, however, even then, who 
saw the vision of humanity's normal life, and 
seeing it, strove toward it with an awe-filled ob- 
servance. One of these was a great judge; his 
name was John Marshall Harlan. His faithin 
the final triumph of democracy never faltered, 
his upholding grasp on the institutions of free- 
dom and equal opportunity never weakened. We 
remember him with gratitude because it was by 
his endeavors that our entrance into these things 
was set forward many years. 


THE BOW-LEGS OF DESTINY 


THE STORY OF A GREAT POLO MATCH 


BY PHILIP 
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3O one Disraeli, Nature gave 
#\| a head on which he prompt- 
ly stood—íor Parliament; 
and got there. To one 
Hercules she gave an arm 
with which he beat his way 
into Hades and came back 
with a human soul. A cer- 
tain Adonis was given a 
face which placed him in the gallery of the 
immortals; but when Nature got to Bud 
Hitchins, all that she had left was a pair 
of bow-legs with which, like the younger 
son in the fairy tale, he must carve his 
way to fortune. 

But at the age of six Bud found a large, 
fat Shetland pony which filled the otherwise 
embarrassing gap between his knees so per- 
fectly that, from that time on, the gap was 
seldom empty. At the age of twelve he con- 
$tructed a polo mallet from a broom stick 
and a mallet of the croquet variety. And 
even at that, at six o'clock on the evening of 
June 12, 1911, the very'last chance in the 
whole range of human possibilities was that 
Bud would play in the inter-county matches. 
Yet at three o'clock on the afternoon of the 
thirteenth behold him in the line-up waiting 
for the referee to throw in the ball. 

Could anything be more beautiful? There 
you have the whole synopsis—the scenario— 
early youth and parentage; boyhood inclina- 
tions; and, at the eleventh hour, the unex- 
pected fulfillment of the foreordained—the 
climax. Thrillingly, gloriously dramatic are 
the ways of destiny! Now to fill in the details. 

But first of all it must be explained that 
polo is different from all other sports in one 
thing. In baseball, tennis, or motor-boating 
many are called but few are chosen. In polo 
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very few are called but most all of them get 
into the game. It is the orchid, the hot- 
house plant of violent sports. It must be 
carefully transplanted into chosen soil, 
watched, ‘nourished and forced by loving 
hands until it is strong enough to take care 
of itseli—when, like the orchid, it blossoms 
forth the king of its species, adding its own 
beauty to its rarity. 

This fact explains, doubly, why the destiny 
of Bud Hitchins’ bow-legs was so long de- 
ferred; and why it was so sudden when once 
it came. He was unknown to polo for so 
many years because there was no polo to go 
into. But when the opportunity came he 
was the only one ready to grasp it. 

To show how curious are the ways of des- 
tiny, the clock of Bud’s opportunity struck 
when Mat Daly said, “ Well, I'll be hanged!” 
For the dramas of destiny follow no classic 
schools. No set, scholastic phrases signal 
the entrances and exits. A shepherd’s pipe 
sounding on a hillside; a cannon shot break- 
ing into the gaiety on the eve of Waterloo; 
Mat Daly saying, “Well, I'll be hanged,"— 
all these are the crucial sounds of destiny— 
and never twice the same. 

Mat Daly spoke when Wittimer, the 
“No. 1” player on the Suffolk team, broke 
his wrist at practice on the afternoon of 
June 12th. For Mat Daly was the horse 
handler who tried to wrap a leg bandage 
around the wrist and so discovered that it 
was broken. This was the first signal of 
destiny that it was ready to spring its great 
dramatic climax. The second signal came 
when a telegram summoned Blake the first 
substitute back to the city on the same even- 
ing. The third signal fell when Carlton, 
the second substitute, who thought he was 
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a great man with the ball, got the sulks and 
refused to play No. 1, insisting that, if he 
played at all, he would play in one of the 
showy positions. In polo, to repeat, few are 
called and the stage was left all set for the 
entrance of Bud Hitchins. 

From a delightful, mysterious obscurity 
he came—as he should at such a climax. 

“ Hitchins?” asked Lorrimer, the team 
captain, when Daly suggested his name, 
* Who's Hitchins?” 

* He's a village kid," replied Daly, “who 
comes up mornings and knocks the ball 
around with the grooms.” 

“And he can really play?"—this a little 
doubtfully. 

"Can he play? Holy " and here 
Mat's vocabulary steps over the boundaries 
of modern journalism. 

Bud Hitchins was eating a supper of blue- 
berries and milk in a little vine-clad cottage 
when the telephone rang. 

“This is Lorrimer of the polo club," and 
Bud almost dropped the receiver -and fell in 
a swoon. It is not often that oné is called 
up on the phone by a god. 

He walked back to supper in a mystic, al- 
most religious haze. The thought of con- 
cealing his triumph never occurred to him 
in such a moment of surpassing exaltation. 

“I am going to play against Litchfield to- 
morrow," he announced with tears in his 
voice. 

* Against Litchfeld? Oh, yes," mused his 
bookish father. His mother fell into his 
arms, for mothers rejoice at their son’s wild- 
est waywardnesses—when they turn out suc- 
cessfully. 

Not a whisper of a single leaf on the vines 
of the cottage did Bud miss that sleepless 
night. At six o’clock he was grooming and 
scrubbing his two battered ponies as they 
had never been scrubbed before; and, as no 
well-ordered reader may be expected to be 
out of bed for two hours yet, one may use 
the time to explain how Bud had even two 

nies. 

Destiny, it has already been explained, had 
been working for long years before this— 
even from the day when Bud was born. Be- 
fore that, in fact, for his mother’s name was 
O’Connor. And, as naturally as a river 
drifts to the sea did the family drift to 
Suffolk, where polo was—in order that Bud 
might fulfill his destiny. Of course there 
were other and trivial reasons. Bud’s father 
was a retired professor of Greek and wished 
a quiet place in the country in which to write 
his “History of the Athenians,” and the 
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Suffolk air would begood for Bud's mother, yet 
these reasons are given merely for the sake of 
plausibility in the main plot of destiny. But, 
because there was polo in Suffolk and Bud 
was in Suffolk, it must not be supposed that 
Bud came at once into polo. At that point 
in the drama? With just that stage busi- 
ness? Not much! We must make our state- 
ment about polo a little stronger. Very, 
vERY few are chosen. Bud's father had a 
pension of eleven hundred a year, not count- 
ing the slight royalties from a monograph 
on the Iota Subscript. Does that mean polo? 
No, indeed, that is just one of Destiny's 
stage tricks for decreasing the possibilities and 
making the climax all the more. dramatic. 
For Bud was a “townie,” a “village kid” 
and as far removed from the polo of the 
Suffolk Country Club as if he had lived in 
far Mongolia. 

But Destiny must make a beginning some 
time, and so, when the other “ townies" began 
to caddy on the golf links for coin of the 
realm, Bud began to lead ponies for the play- 
ers at the country club. Where he had 
heard of polo before that belongs to the age 
of mythology and not that of exact history. 
Tradition says that he'read Kipling's “ Mal- 
tese Cat"—but there is no historical basis 
for the statement. The fact remains that 
at twelve he was leading ponies and watch- 
ing the crude polo of the early days of the 
club. Later came Lorrimer and Mat Daly 
to initiate real polo, but by this time Bud 
was too old to lead ponies. All winter long, 
however, when the players were gone, he sat 
at the feet of Mat and drank in the lore of 
the mallet. When the first warm days of 
spring appeared and the carloads of ponies 
arrived from Texas he sat on the warm straw 
of the paddock and watched the schooling. 
Here again note the niceties of fate. Had 
Bud not been the son of a professor of Greek, 
and hence a gentleman, he would, in the due 
course of things, become a stable boy and 
then a groom, and again, he would never 
have played polo. 

On every occasion, however, Mat put him 
on a pony and gave him a mallet—as boys 
are wanted badly for "schooling." In the 
fall when the stables were broken up he 
purchased an old veteran of a pony named 
*Hans"—for forty dollars, saved from tu- 
toring. 

The next winter Mat was laid up with 
rheumatism and Bud nursed him like a 
son—which meant, principally, reading aloud 
from Sporting Life and letting Mat talk to 
an interested listener. The result was that 
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Mat gave him “Princess,” a really valuable 
pony, rescued from lameness, which explains, 
now, the two ponies and brings us down to 
the eventful day. 

The inter-county match with Litchfield 
was scheduled for three o’clock. At eleven 
in the morning, Bud was at the stables with 
his ponies, rather stiff and embarrassed in the 
white breeches which he had bought a year 
before on the chance that some day he might 
really play a scrub match. If that never 
happened he hoped that he might be buried 
in them. The idea that they would be chris- 
tened in an inter-county would have seemed 
like the wildest fiction. Khaki had been the 
customary wear of Bud’s polo. But, al- 
though he had never played in a real match, 
it must be remembered that he had obtained 
a knowledge of the game even superior—six 
afternoons a week during the early spring 
and six mornings during the season, with 
the tough little stable boys, any four of whom 
could probably have gone on the field and 
trounced their masters. 

At two o'clock Lorrimer appeared in the 
stables, beautiful in a soft brown polo coat, 
his trim tan boots appearing beneath. He 
looked around curiously, caught sight of 
Bud, and held out his hand. 

*I am glad you are going to play with 
us," he remarked kindly, and Bud would 
have brushed the dust from the boots be- 
neath the coat. 

* Are you nervous?" 

“No,” replied Bud, his teeth chattering, 
“not a bit." We repeat that his mother’s 
name was O'Connor. 

" Are your ponies ready?" Mat had evi- 
dently explained the extent of Bud's stable. 

Bud nodded. 

“Well, I wish that you would come out 
and knock the ball around a bit. I would 
like to see how you—I would like to get a 
line on your style of play so that we can 
have good team work." There are still a 
few gentlemen left in the world. 

Bud gathered the reins over Hans, whose 
poor old neck was battered and scarred, and, 
with knees shaking, lifted himself into the 
saddle. The boys around the stable watched 
him curiously, almost with hostility. He 
was one of them and yet not one of them. 
His performance, that afternoon, would make 
him either a demi-god or an outcast, and this 
was partly why Bud's knees trembled; but 
once in the saddle, his thin, wiry bow-legs 
slid like steel springs into the groove which 
destiny had carved for them and nervousness 
slipped away like a blanket from a runner. 
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Mat threw a shiny white ball onto the 
field and little Hans scooted after it. Bud 
saw it grow to the size of an ostrich egg in 
front of him, heard the crack of his mallet 
without knowing that he swung it and the 
ball lifted for a sharp, true carry down the 
field. Hans bent to his work and Bud re- 
turned the ball with a back-hander. That 
was enough for Lorrimer and Mat, who were 
watching anxiously from the side lines, and 
the latter beckoned him in. 

“No need of tiring your pony any more," 
he said, while Lorrimer simply reached out 
the green silk jacket of the Suffolk team and 
helped it over Bud's shoulders. 

As Bud left the field, the first of the motor 
cars was whirring and bumping over the 
grass, with a gay party of white frocks and 
parasols, while a long stream of traps, horse- 
men and foot passengers was already wend- 
ing its way down the winding road from the 
country club, and swarming across the green. 
At the stables on the other side of the field, 
the Litchfield team was showing signs of 
activity. In the Suffolk stables, amid a 
smell of horses, leather polish, and wintcr- 
green liniment, the other members of the 
team were waiting, in their glistening silk 
jackets—Burton the No. 3, and Hart the 
No. 2, who would play next to Bud. Lorri- 
mer himself played back. Burton was ab- 
sorbed in watching a groom strap the boots 
onto a pony's legs, while Hart, a big man of 
middle age, whose black mustache made him 
look like one's ideal of an English cavalry 
officer, was testing a mallet with his hands. 
He nodded pleasantly to Bud. 

* What do you think of it?"' he asked. 

“A little whippey, isn’t it?" replied the 
new NO. I. 

“T guess it is," replied Hart reaching for a 
stiffer shaft while Bud thrilled at his acknowl- 
edged entrance into the polo fraternity. He 
had been asked and had given an opinion. 

“I guess it's about time, fellows,” called 
Lorrimer at that minute from the door, and 
at the same instant a rattling echo of ap- 
plause from the side lines told that the 
Litchfield team had taken the field. 

Lorrimer had already mounted and Bud 
slipped into the saddle with the other two. 
The nest minute, he saw the stables fading 
into the background; a small army of grooms 
and stable boys came following along with 
the blankets and water buckets, while, before 
him, opened the smooth, green stretch of the 
field tightly packed on both sides by the 
white lines of parasols and the dotted pana- 
mas. Still in his dream, he saw the haunches 


“Keep the man, I have it," 


of Lorrimer's pony give a twitch as he 
cleared the boundary boards and the next 
minute his own Hans was doing the same 
beneath him. Dear, nonchalant old Hans. 
He had played in more matches than any 
man in the game—practice, scrub, inter- 
county, it was all the same to him. 

Lorrimer dug his heels, his pony started 
into a gallop and a volley of applause burst 
from the side lines. Bud heard it like an 
outsider until, in a flash, it came to him that 
he was one of those who was being applauded 
and, feeling like an actor who faces the great 
dark vault of a theatre, with a mighty thrill, 
he dug his heels and Hans broke into a 
scamper. All around him the green seemed 
to be alive with balls which the grooms had 
thrown in, and from both sides came the 
crack of mallets as the other plavers began 
to work out their strokes. Recalling himself 
with a nervous jerk, and wondering whether 
it had been hours or minutes that he had sat 
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came Hart’s voice from behind and Bud gave a final 
Litchfield back was shoved 


there dreaming on his galloping horse, Bud 
picked out a fresh ball and began hitting it 
automatically. With every stroke his fright 
disappeared, and after going the length of 
the field he trotted back leisurely to the side 
lines. Mat came over and leaned on his 
pony’s neck. 

“Remember, you’re playing No. 1,” he 
whispered hoarsely, *and don’t try to hit 
the ball too much. Get after the back and 
stick to him." 

For the No. 1, in polo, is what the inter- 
ference is in football. He clears the field for 
the No. 2 and the No. 3, who do most of the 
offensive work, while the back is the player 
on the defense. 

At this moment Lorrimer came walking 
his pony across the field with the captain of 
the Litchfield team and Mat gave Bud's pony 
a slap on the flank which sent him over to 
where the line-up would begin. 

Bud was now as cool as a cucumber and 


twitch to his reins, a final shove, and with saddles creaking, ponies pushing, the 
far away from the ball 


laughingly shook hands with the opposing 
No. 1, a smooth-faced, weazened man of 
forty, of the kind whose face tans in wrin- 
kles—the very picture of a veteran. The 
Number Ones receive the ball from the 
referee while the others line up behind them. 

A sudden hush settled down upon the field. 
The referee turned his pony and held a new 
white ball expectantly in hishand. Bud knew 
exactly what he was to do and edged close 
to his opponent until the latter's pony laid 
back its ears and snapped at Hans' bridle. 

“Careful, careful," cautioned the referee, 
and the next instant, with a little twitch, 
he sent the ball flying into the air. Bud saw 
at a glance that it would go far over his head 
and, while his opponent was reaching aim- 
lessly for it, he dug his spurs into his own 
pony, crowded the other horse backward out 
of the play, and, leaving a muttered curse 
from the other man behind him, galloped 
after the back. The latter had already turned 


and was fleeting toward his own goal, for 
Burton had got the ball and passed it up to 
Hart, who was dribbling it in great shape 
down the field. 

“Take the man! Take the man!" he 
shrieked, catching sight of Bud who was now 
in front of him, and Bud, giving Hans his 
head, was in a flash abreast of the fleeting 
back and galloping shoulder to shoulder. 
There was a crack from behind and the ball 
shot ahead of them almost under their 
horses’ feet, flying straight for the Litchfield 
goal. Both ponies doubled, ventre 4 terre, 
and dashed madly after it, while both riders, 
leaning in, crowded and pushed to keep the 
other away from the shot. 

“Keep the man, I have it," came Hart's 
voice from behind and Bud gave a final 
twitch to his reins, a final shove, and with 
saddles creaking, ponies pushing, the Litch- 
field back was shoved far away from the 
ball. They could hear the gallop of hoofs 
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from behind them and then a groan from the 
crowd. Hart had missed it, but Burton, just 
behind him, caught it squarely and, amid an 
excited roar, the ball shot cleanly between 
the goal posts. 

“Pretty work, No. 1,” called Lorrimer 
and the players trotted back for a throw-in. 

On went the game and the crowd, motors, 
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and grooms were forgotten as Bud warmed * 


down to his work. The sun in the west beat 
down in a final fury and made the faces of 
the players bite and sting under the sweat 
which rolled from their helmets. Great 
patches of white lather appeared on the 
necks of the ponies where the reins rubbed 
across them, while their flanks literally 
dripped with water. Princess went down 
with a strained shoulder in the third period 
and Bud was mounted on a mean-looking, 
skinny bay belonging to the club. The bay 
was vicious but he could run and, as a result, 
Bud kept the opposing back in a regular box, 
guarding him as a cat guards a mouse and 
opening hole after hole. So close did he ride 
that he could feel the back’s warm, wet 
shoulder as they came together, while foam 
from the other horse was tossed up into his 
eyes, and his knee became bruised and 
swollen from constant pounding against the 
other man’s saddle. 

“Good boy,” said his opponent occasion- 
ally and the next minute would curse him 
from the deep, strong heart of the game. 

After the “rest” at the end of the fourth 
period, Bud began to ease up in his caution 
and tried a few ringing strokes on the offense. 
But the bay was acting badly and twice, when 
he took the bit and started running wildly, 
Bud had to take both hands and pull him to 
his haunches with a vicious jerk while the 
back got dangerously out of his reach. 

At the beginning of the eighth and last 
period the score was six to six when Lorrimer, 
to save a goal, knocked the ball back of his 
own line and was penalized a quarter of a 
point. The players spread out in front of 
the goal and Lorrimer sent the ball singing 
almost to the center of the field. The Litch- 
field men had now a quarter of a point lead 
and knew that their play was to fight for 
time; while the home team, realizing equally 
that they had everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose, scattered caution to the winds 
and dashed wild and fast with the abandon 
of recklessness. Instead of Bud "riding" 
the back, the back was now “riding” him, 
guarding his every turn as eagerly as Bud 
had guarded his own earlier in the game. 

In the center of the field the three Suffolk 
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forwards and the whole Litchfield team were 
fighting like a pack of dogs over the ball, 
which was lost in the scuffle and scarcely 
moved an inch in either direction. Lorrimer, 
the only free player, plunged, head first, into 
the mass and shot the ball over the boards. 

In a minute with a roar of hoofs, the mass 
was on it, and the side boards gave way with 
a rending, tearing crash as the hoofs went 
over them and then stopped—fighting in a 
tangled pile. Between the feet of the pony 
next him Bud caught sight of the ball just 
inside the field, half buried in the mud into 
which the turf had been tramped. He 
reached for it but it was beyond him and the 
sweating, grunting mass-of horses and riders 
began again to push and crowd. Suddenly 
a horse’s head beside him was raised high in 
the air and turned toward him. The mass 
began to open and again Bud reached for the 
ball, but as he did so, the horse’s head was 
turned squarely toward him, he felt a velvet 
lip and then a sharp, shooting pain. 

“Hell!” shouted a voice at his elbow, a 
curb chain squeezed and Bud drew forth his 
bare arm covered with blood where the 
horse’s teeth had been in it. He heard a 
shudder from the crowd not ten feet away 
and saw a look of horror on the face of a 
large-eyed girl in a big black hat. The play- 
ers eased away from him, the ball shot out 
behind, his pony wheeled automatically and, 
with his mallet hanging from his bloody arm, 
he dashed after the others. Then suddenly, 
from the squirming knot of players, he saw 
the ball rise from the ground shooting di- 
rectly before his eyes. The back had left 
him, to plunge into the last scrimmage, and 
the field was clear. He jerked the big bay to 
its haunches and wheeled. 

The ball was bounding and dancing down 
by the boundaries and he sent it, in a short 
stroke, along the boards. Ten strides and 
he would be on it again and, if he missed, the 
game would be gone, for the field was already 
roaring up behind. 

The pony doubled into a series of great 
plunging leaps. Before Bud’s eyes appeared 
every detail—the white staring faces at the 
side lines, the thin edge of the boards and 
the bounding, slackening ball. With the 
rush of the horse he raised his mallet, with 
his arm now red to his finger tips, but, at the 
very instant of his stroke, the bay, as if in a 
frenzy, gave a leap and a buck, throwing 
Bud a foot clear from the saddle; but at the 
very height of the plunge, gripping with his 
knees of steel, he swung. There came a 
clean, hard crack from beneath him, the ball 


He heard a shudder from the crowd not ten feet away and saw a look of horror on the face 
of a large-eyed girl in a big black hat 
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shot away from the boards and, guided by 
the luck of frenzy, went singing between the 
posts of the goal. 

The roar that arose seemed to raise the 
very field and Bud relaxed into his saddle 
like a fainting man. The referee came 
toward him, lifting his hand, and the crowd 
swarmed around them. He was lifted from 
his horse and Mat was throwing water over 
his bleeding arm. In the background a tri- 
umphant boy was leading away the bay which 
appeared the very picture of listless disgust. 

They shouted in protest when they heard 
that he had never thought of attending the 
tournament hop 
in the evening, 
when the cups 
were presented, 
and a very red- 
faced hero he ap- 
peared that night 
with his blue serge 
coat and his 
bandaged arm. 
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But Bud was no longer a “townie,” and 
late in the evening he stood at the rail of the 
cool piazza watching the lights of the village, 
with the girl who had worn the big, black 
hat. Moved by the beauty of the night 
they sauntered carelessly down the steps to 
the soft damp turf and, as they did so, a 
crouching figure which had stolen up to 
catch an echo of the music, arose before them. 
It was one of the stable boys who muttered 
an apology and touched his cap. Then see- 
ing who it was he approached them timidly 
and said: 

“I beg your pardon, Mister Hitchins, but 
might I say that 
we are all 
very proud of 
you?" 

And as they 
moved off in the 
darkness, the girl 
leaned over 
to whisper, “ And 
so are WE.” 


D 


` HY colleagues call thee so, and they have eyes. 
They see thee daily with slow guided feet 


THE T Led upthelong steps where the Houses meet; 
And oft will come behind with mild surmise 
BLIND If thou wilt some known footstep recognize; 
TS Or take thy arm and help thee to thy seat, 
SENATOR | And marvel at thy smile, how life is sweet 
BY When round thee are no faces and no skies. 
EDWIN They call thee blind, and yet thou seest clear 
-;pe | Lhe sacred river of the People's Will * 
DAVIES $ 
| Roll onward, ever broadening year by year; 
SCHOONMAKER | And Duty shines, and the swift days fulfill 
The cause of Freedom with fierce hand or kind: 
f 2 All this ‘How seest, and yet ‘hey call thee blind. 


“WATCH HIS ARM?” 


THE SCIENCE OF COACHING 


BY 


HUGH S. FULLERTON 


AUTHOR OF "*THE INSIDE GAME," “CLOSE 
DECISIONS,'"' ETC 


ID you ever see a wigwag 
man on the deck of a man- 
of-war making foolish mo- 
tions with little colored 
flags? Did you ever ob- 
serve a brakeman or con- 
ductor flapping his arms 
with the antics of a cock- 
erel, or a surveyor paw- 

ing the air and making a human semaphore 

of himself, or a deaf and dumb man reciting 

“Curfew shall not ring to-night,” or a man 

getting past the inside guard at a lodge meet- 

ing, or two Indians talking to each other in 
grunts, or see a hen tell her brood with her 
feet that she has found a worm, or try to 
understand a Frenchman by his shrugs, or 
an Englishman by the different inflections of 

“Really,” or translate the varying inflec- 

tions of a German’s *So"? If you have ob- 


HUGH 
served all these things and understand them JENNINGS, 
you will be able easily to master the system of YELLING 
coaching used in major league baseball games. HIS FAMOUS 

Baseball has no Volapiik. Each team has ““E-YAH!"’ 


its different system of coaching, its different 
language of signs, motions, cipher words or 
phrases, and no one man can hope to learn 
them all. The worst of trying to study the 
sign language of the game, by which the 
coachers from the little spaces near first and 
third bases give or trasmit the orders for 
plays, lies in the fact that the sign languages 
change rapidly, often being altered or entirely 
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changed in a day. If Arlie Latham jumps 
into the air and screams “ Hold your base!” it 
may mean “Steal second” to-day and to- 
morrow it may mean “Hit and run.” One 
never can tell what a sign means.. Hughie 
Jennings hoists his right knee as high as his 
shoulder, pulls six blades of grass and Dele- 
hanty bunts: You are certain that Jennings 
signaled him to sacrifice, so the next day when 
Cobb is at bat and Jennings goes through the 
same motions, you creep forward and Cobb 
hits the ball past you so fast you can't see it. 
If Connie Mack tilts his hat over his eyes and 
Eddie Collins steals second base as the next 
ball is pitched, naturally you watch the hat, 
and lo, Barry plays hit and run. You hear 
Clark Griffith yelp “Watch his foot!" and 
see two of his players start a double steal. 
The next time he yells “ Watch his foot!" you 
break your neck to cover the base, and both 
players stand still. Some players and most 
spectators give up striving to learn the sign 
language of the game and just play ball with- 
out trying to anticipate moves or to prepare 
for the style of attack. 

“You mustn’t do that. Some day, right in 
the middle of a game, you’ll strike the key to 
the language and read it through clear to the 
ninth inning, and if you do—well, its like golf. 
Get away one good drive and forever after- 
ward you are its victim. You may not catch 
it again fora month, but the pleasureof watch- 
ing the working of the brains that direct the 
movements of those athletic puppets will 
repay the lost time. 

Perhaps you never realized that there is an 
exact science in coaching and signaling; that 
the two men out there near first and third 
bases who seem to be making fools of them- 
selves or trying to annoy the majestic man in 
blue serge, are the wigwag men signaling to 
runners or batters just what the general 
sitting on the bench wants them to try to do. 
Sometimes the general is on the lines himself, 
looking just as foolish as the wigwag men, or 
more so; but somewhere, hidden in his mean- 
ingless or hackneyed phrases, or his wild 
gestures, there isa meaning. He is telling the 
batter not to hit the next ball, or to bunt it, 
or informing him that the next will be a 
straight fast ball, and at the same time 
informing the base runner that the batter 
intends to hit and that he must start at top 
speed when the pitcher starts to wind up. 

Did you ever watch Hugh Jennings on the 
coaching line near first base during a hard- 
fought game? He doubles his fists, lifts one 
leg and shakes his foot, screams “ E-Yah!" in 
piercing tones and stooping suddenly plucks 
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at the grass, pecking at it like a hen. It looks 


-foolish. I have heard spectators express won- 


der that a man of ability and nearing mid- 
dle age could act so childishly. Yet hidden 


.somewhere in the fantastic contortions and 


gestures of the Tigers' leader there is a mean- 
ing, a code word or signal that tells his war- 
riors what he expects them to do. 

Jennings does not hesitate to tell his sys- 
tem, because he changes it so frequently that 
attempts to read it are more likely to result 
in disaster than in gain. He would rather 
the opposition knew his system in general, 
and the difficulties of combating it in par- 
ticular, than to have them know nothing, 
and keep up confusion by making continual 
experiments. 

"] change almost every day," says Jen- 
nings. “I change every time I suspect there 
is danger of the meanings being read. Iama 
believer in as few signals as possible and of 
giving them when they count, and I find that 
a lot of antics are effective in covering up the 
signals. The opposing players get tired of 
trying to see me give a signal, and usually if 
I have any important order to give I can yell 
it at the top of my voice and no one would 
notice. Ilike to rely upon the judgment of 
the men themselves, provided I can find men 
who have judgment. But there are some who 
must be signaled. Suppose a batter is up 
with one ball and one strike called and I dis- 
cover what ball is to be pitched and desire to 
inform the hitter. I have been yelling and 
kicking and playing clown. I yell * E-yah" 
but in a different tone from that I used before. 
The batter knows I want him to look for a 
signal. I may kick my foot in the air three 
times, meaning ‘Let the. next one go,’ or 
pull four blades of grass, meaning ‘Hit the 
next one.’ 

“Tt is a big aid to the batter to know what 
is wanted and what the base runner is going 
to do, and the vital thing is that the opposing 
players shall not even know that a signal 
has been passed. If they realize that I have 
given a signal, even if they do not know 
what it is, they will guess correctly three 
out of four times from the situation and 
cross us." 

Connie Mack, the most successful bench 
manager in baseball, signals from the bench 
to the coachers, sometimes to the runner or 
batter direct. He uses the position of his hat 
on his head to convey meaning to the players, 
and opposing players have studied for years 
without getting a clue to what his signals 
mean. Often they mistake signals, and 
Mack once won a game from Chicago by pull- 
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CLARK GRIFFITH OF THE 


CINCINNATI “REDS,” 


“You hear Clark Griffith yelp ‘Watch his foot!’ and see two of his 


players start a double steal. 


The next time he yells ‘Watch his foot!’ 


you break your neck to cover the base, and both players stand still” 


ing down his hat to keep the sun out of his 
eyes. The act was mistaken for a bunt order, 
the batter hit, and won the game. 

Mack is known in the business as one of the 
most successful men at seeing and interpret- 
ing the signals of his opponents. Before 
the Chicago Cubs went into their disastrous 
series against the Athletics they were warned 
that if such a thing were possible Mack would 
have their signals. At the end of the second 
game they called a meeting to revise signals, 
changing entirely, being certain the Athletics 
knew almost every kind of ball that was going 
to be pitched. Idoubtit. The Cubs argued 
that the Athletic batters knew what was to 
be pitched because they set themselves to hit 


every time a straight ball was pitched. The 
Chicago pitchers were far off form during the 
series, and I base my doubts chiefly on the 
fact that Cobb, who sat near me, repeatedly 
called the turn on the ball that would be pitched 
before it was thrown, judging from the pitch- 
er's motion, and the Athletics may have been 
doing the same thing. Hartsel, who is one 
of Mack's principal lieutenants in coaching, 
and himself a clever man at catching signals, 
was on the lines during most of the games. 
Kling was charged with carelessness by his 
own fellows in exposing his signals in several 
instances. 

Signaling runners and batters, and watch- 
ing for the signs of the opposing team, how- 
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ever, is not all the duty of a coacher. They 
are the directors of play who must tell the 
runner whether to come or go back, whether 
to take two bases on a hit or stop at one. 
The rule makers have just been discussing 
a reform which will lessen the work of the 
coachers and at the same time purify and 
better the game. In my estimation the phys- 
ical assistance of any active player by the 
coacher is the most unsportmanlike act in a 
game. "The rule makers now purpose penal- 
izing any act of that sort. Under the rules, 
or rather under the tacit permission of um- 
pires, coachers have been permitted to stop 
runners and assist them in returning to a 
base by physical means, tackling them and 
dragging them back to safety when they 
threatened to run wild. That created a de- 
mand for strong men to coach at third base, 
men capable of hauling a runner back to the 
bag, when he persisted in going on. This 
should not be permitted. 

The man on the lines must be a fast thinker 
and a faster actor, for upon him, perhaps two 
or three times during each struggle, the fate 
of the game depends. Clark Griffith esti- 
mated that in 1910 his team lost nine games 
through errors of the coachers—and if any 
regular player had lost that many individu- 
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ally by bad judgment he would have been 
expelled. Upon the coacher depends the de- 
cisions as to whether the runner shall stop or 
keep on. He must decide when the runner 
is halfway between bases and transmit the 
order so quickly that the runner may make 
the turn at full speed and without hesitating. 
If the coacher waits until the runner slackens 
speed, the opportunity and perhaps the game 
is lost. A runner, especially after he turns 
second base, seldom knows where the ball is 
and relies implicitly upon the signals of the 
coacher. The play is behind him and he can- 
not waste tinie to turn his head to see what is 
happening in the field. 

It is an odd and peculiar fact that the 
cleverest baseball team in America, com- 
posed of smart men and a great manager, for 
years paid less attention to active coaching 
on the base lines than any other club. This 
was the Chicago "Cubs." The coaching 
department was almost entirely neglected. 
Possibly the reason was the confidence in 
their own judgment and their continued suc- 
cess. Chance's men made few blunders and 
the neglect was not noticeable, except to 
constant observers, until 1908. Any player 
who happened to be idle went to the coaching 
lines and most of the time inexperienced 
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substitutes did line duty. In 1908, during 
their fierce fight for the pennant, the realiza- 
tion of their carelessness was brought home 
to them and since then Chance has employed 
quick-thinking, clever men on the base lines, 
principally relying upon Beaumont and Kane. 

What did more to call Chance's attention 


: to this defect in his team work than anything 


else was a bit of coaching that came near 
turning victory into a tie in one of the most 
sensational games of the season of sensations. 
Mathewson and Brown were engaged in a 
wonderful pitchers' duel before a great crowd. 
Neither team had scored and it seemed as if 
neither ever could score against the magnifi- 
cent manipulation of the ball by the two mas- 
ter artists of theleague. With one out Tinker, 
who alone of the Chicago club hits Mathew- 
son hard, drove a terrific line hit to left center 
into the corner of the field. The crowd went 
wild. Tinker sprinted around to third. It 
looked as if he could walk to the plate, but 
suddenly Zimmerman, who was coaching at 
third base, leaped in front of the runner, 
tackled him and strove to drag him back 
to the bag. Tinker fought, struggled, broke 
away finally and raced on, beating the ball to 
the plate and scoring the run that gave the 
Cubs a 1 to o victory. And Zimmerman's 
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excuse was that he was blinded by the sun 
and thought Tinker would be caught. The 
time was 4 P.M., and Tinker was batting due 
east. After that Chance began to develop 
scientific coaching and, discovering its full 
value, took the lead in the matter, employing 
skilled coachers who do little else than watch 
the runners. 

In the old days, the days of Tebeau, coach- 
ing was less an art of striving to assist runners 
than it was to “rattle” the opposing pitcher 
and excite the crowd, relying upon the effect 
of the uproar and the sudden rising tide of 
enthusiasm to shake or dishearten the opposi- 
tion. There still remains that element in 
coaching, although it has been suppressed to 
a large degree. The veterans still rely upon 
the psychological effect of noisy enthusiasm, 
but they are discarding it more and more. 
When a young pitcher, inexperienced and 
nervous, takes the slab, the coachers at once 
concentrate their attention upon him; but 
they no longer dare risk the verbal assaults 
that used to be common. The greatest ad- 
vance in sportmanship in the last decade of 
baseball was made when the umpires were 
instructed to suppress coachers who addressed 
the opposing players with intent to disturb 
them, or incited the crowd to assist in 
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“rattling” the opposition. 
but not openly or flagrantly. 
McGraw probably is the greatest master 
of any of the baseball generals in using the 
crowd, but he has been wise enough to change 
with the game and he accomplishes the same 
results or nearly as great by acting. One of 
the joys of the game on the old White Sox 
park in Chicago was to see “Handsome 
Nick" Altrock, the comedian-pitcher, step 
out to coach. He usually wore a mitt and a 
glove—and as a cheer master he perhaps was 
the most successful the game ever has known. 
I have seen him control the entire crowd, 


It still is done, 


using his hands as the conductor of am 


orchestra does his baton, and at the psycho- 
logical moment, with one wave of his arm, 
start twenty thousand men cheering wildly 
and cheering in unison as he waved to them. 
The effect upon the l 
opposing team was 
disastrous in many 
cases and often 
turned the game in- 
to a rout. 
The cunning of 
ecoachers in striving 
to render the oppos- 
ing pitcher unsteady 
is marvelous. Even 
the present strict 
rules and the efforts 
of the umpires to pro- 
tect pitchers from 
such attacks avail 
little if a pitcher 
has a reputation 
for high temper 
or for nerv-  ; 
ousness or 
excitability. 
I know two 
pitchers 
within the 
last three years 
who have been 
sent back to "the 
bushes” by the in- 
cessant cry: “Watch 
his foot!" The rules 
forbid a pitcher de- 
livering the ball un- 
less at least one foot 
touches the rubber, 
and every pitcher 
violates it regularly. 
The coachers, know- 
ing this, nag the 
young pitchers by 
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reiterated demands upon the umpire to 
watch his foot. A nervous young pitcher, 
fearing to violate the rule, often is so anx- 
jous to avoid it that he forgets the principal 
part of pitching. 

The development of real science in coach- 
ing, oddly enough, resulted largely from the 
suppression of the old style of coacher and the 
passing of the clowns. The coachers, being 
forbidden to scream abuse at the pitchers and 
opposing players, began watching their op- 
ponents more closely and began.to see that 
frequently they discovered in advance the 
plans of the opposition. 

In one season Fielder Jones, then leader of 
the White Sox, learned to detect, by the pre- 
liminary movements of the catchers, every 
time they were expecting a pitch out. I be- 
lieve this discovery gave the White Sox a 
championship and a 
world's pennant. Op- 
posing catchers com- 
plained bitterly that 
the Sox were bad 
base runners and 
that they persist- 
ently ran at the 
wrong time and 
played hit and run 
on the wrong ball. 
The secret of it was 
that Jones, coaching 
at third, was tipping 
to runners at first 
and to batters that 
the opposing pitcher 
was going to pitch 
wide to catch the: 
runner stealing, and 
the runner therefore 
changed plans and 
stood still. 

The “pitch out” 
is a device to stop 
base running and 
stop hitting and run- 
ning, ahd if a team 
knows when the 
opposing pitcher is 
going to “waste a 
ball,” it can beat the 

= other team regularly. 
akis John McCloskey, 
“CUBS one of the greatest 
tacticians in base- 
ball, has worked out 
the theory of coach- 
ing, both from the 
bench and from the 
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- | Through Kling’s carelessness during the last world’s championship series, according to his ' 
team mates, Hartsel, Connie Mack's chief lieutenant in coaching, saw and interpreted much , 
of the * Cubs" sign language to his own team 


lines, to an exact science. Yet McCloskey 
has not been successful because the players 
lack the quickness and the brains to follow 
his orders. If he could find men who could 
think and act quickly enough to obey his 
signals I believe beyond doubt he would be 
the greatest manager of all time. One great 
trouble in the McCloskey system is that 
players are not yet educated to the point 
where they cease independent thinking and 
obey orders. The worst feature of the coach- 
ing system is that the ‘Theirs not to reason 
why, theirs but to do and die”’ spirit is sadly 
lacking.. After every blunder of a ball player, 
the reason assigned is “I thought." Besides 
that, the fewer brains a player has and the 
less he knows of the science of the game, the 
more liable he is to scoff at the theorist and 
ridicule or ignore the wigwag system. 

In Louisville one day last summer a Mil- 
waukee batter drove a ball down into the left- 
field corner of the grounds. The ball was 
‘n the shortstop's hands when the runner 
-eached third base, but instead of holding 


him there the excited coacher urged him on- 
ward and he was thrown out thirty feet from 
the plate. McCloskey, who had been watch- 
ing, had slid down until the back of his head 
was resting on the bench and his feet were six 
feet away on the ground, his body rigid. A 
cruel substitute gazing at his manager asked: 
“What’s that, Mac? A signal to slide feet 
first?” 

There was another baseball genius named 
Fred Schmidt, who in the frank manner of 
the game was dubbed "Crazy." When he 
was manager of the Meridian, Mississippi, 
team, Schmidt gave one of the most glorious 
exhibitions of coaching ever seen. A major 
league club was playing an exhibition game 
there, and naturally the whole ambition of 
Schmidt was to beat the big leaguers and 
establish a reputation for Meridian. His first 
move was to arrange to umpire the game. 
Then, while managing the team and umpir- 
ing, he used his hands to signal the runners, 
and his eyes to signal the batters, tipping off 
all the pitch-out signs and the pitched ball 
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signals he saw. He was the only manager, 
perhaps, who was ever in absolute control of 
the situation. He called balls and strikes in 
his capacity of umpire, but, preserving his 
dual personality, reserved the right to signal 
his own batters. The opponents, knowing 
Schmidt, were enjoying it almost as much as 
the crowd was, and broke into roars of laugh- 
ter when one of the Meridian runners missed 
a sign and Schmidt, forgetting he was um- 
piring, turned and exclaimed angrily: "I 
mage oop some more signalings for you to 
forget." 

There are in even the best of teams players 
who in the parlance of the pastime are known 
as “hog wild runners.” It is one of the freaks 
of the game that at times a frenzy seizes 
runners and they are deaf and blind to every- 
thing except to gain the next base. Probably 
this is due to concentration of the mind upon 
one object. These players run regardless of 
consequences, and once let the madness seize 
them and nothing will stop them. They will 
dash forward and collide with the opposing 
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players who are waiting for them with the 
ball. They will fight with the coachers, 
strike at them and try to break away and 
proceed when restrained. This class is cer- 
tain to suffer from the order forbidding 
coachers to assist runners physically. The 
coacher must know the speed of each man 
and time him perfectly, and when a wild 
runner is on base his duty becomes heavy. I 
remember one day Comiskey was sitting 
under his stand watching a game. Isbell was 
on second base and a sharp hit was made to 
left field. It looked as if he would be thrown 
out thirty feet if he tried to score. He rounded 
third base at top speed, intent on reaching 
the plate, absolutely ignoring the shouts and 
warnings of the coacher. Suddenly his feet 
flew from under him; he fell, rolled over, and 
crawled back to third base. Comiskey, who 
had bumped two or three spectators the 
length of the bench in his anxiety, grinned and 
said: * He's been with me ten years and that 
is the first time he ever failed to score from 
second on a hit unless he was thrown out.” 
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Both quick-thinking, clever men who, when they were with the “Cubs” last year, were 
Chance's chief lieutenants in side-line coaching 


** Watch His Arm!” : By Hugh S. Fullerton 


No coacher could stop him. He never saw 
them. He was going home and refused tolook. 
In recent years managers have been train- 
ing coachers, and not only that, but have 
been training their 
players to obey 
coachers' signals. 
Each club now has 
a system of “must” 
signals for runners 
entirely apart from 
the cries and shouts 
and calls of warnings. 
A hand upraised will 
stop a runner in- 
stantly, a single wave 
of the arm will spur 
him homeward. This 
signaling system was 
made imperative by 
the fact that the 
infielders of a defen- 
sive team call mis- 
leading orders to 
runners trying to 
confuse them. 
One of the oddest 
lays ever seen on a 
ball field happened 
in Cincinnati when 
“Eagle Eye" Jake 
Beckley, the famous 
old first baseman, 
was playing with the 
Reds. He was on 
second base when the 
batter made a two- 
base hit. Beckley 
was sprinting around 
third with what 
should have been the 
winning run. The 
coacher was careless, 
as the ball had been 
hit so far there 
wasn’t a chance to 
throw Beckley out at 
the plate. The third 
baseman, however, 
was alert. As Eagle 
Eye turned third he 
shouted “Go back!" An instant later the 
crowd was amazed to see Beckley turn, 
dash madly back to third, sprint down to- 
ward second and slide to the bag just as the 
runner who had hit the ball arrived there. 
The value of a scientific coacher was illus- 
trated last summer in a game between the 
Athletics and the Chicago White Sox. Hart- 
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“Tf he could find men who could think 
and act quickly enough to obey his 
signals I believe beyond doubt he would 
be the greatest manager of all time” 
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sel, a clever man, was coaching at third base. 
Collins was on second when a sharp base hit 
was made to center field. The ball reached 
the fielder so quickly that Collins was 
stopped at third. He 
was approaching the 
base, slowing up 
ready to stop. The 
center fielder had the 
ball in his hands and 
was poised to throw 
when he saw Collins 
stop, then he relaxed 
from throwing po- 
sition and got ready 
to toss the ball back 
to the infield. Hart- 
sel saw the move and 
like a flash signaled 
Collins to go on. The 
Athletic star obeyed 
and in two flying 
leaps was under way 
—twenty feet toward 
the plate. The cen- 
ter fielder leaped 
back into position 
and made a hurried 
throw, but in his 
haste threw wide, 
and Collins scored 
the run that gave the 
champions a victory 
over Walsh. The 
coacher alone de- 
served credit for the 
play, as Collins could 
not have started well 
had he turned to see 
the fielder hesitate 
and the necessary 
fraction of a second 
been lost. 
The coacher who 
can attend to the 
business of instruct- 
ing and guiding run- 
ners and at the same 
7 time can act as cheer 
| master is a success. 
The great danger is 
that in his effort to stir up the feelings 
of the crowd he will neglect the work of 
watching. Beyond doubt the coacher who 
can control and use the noise of a great 
crowd, and direct it upon some panicky 
player at the right instant, can help his 
team to win. Unless one has stood out 
there before a great crowd, and heard its 
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roars break with the regularity of ocean 
rollers, he cannot appreciate the effect. At 
first it is hardly noticeable, but as inning 
after inning passes and it keeps up it begins 
to get on the nerves, especially when things 
are “breaking 
tough’’—and 
then to have it 
swell in volume, 
and rise higher 
and higher, helps 
hasten disaster. 
I have had visit- 
ing players tell 
me that the in- 
cessant “Get 
a hit!” “Get a 
hit!" “Get a 
hit!" of the 
crowd at the 
South Side park 
in Chicago, 
breaking in mo- 
notonous itera- 
tion as Altrock 
waved his arm, 
keeping time, 
was the severest 
nerve test they 
ever were called 
upon to endure. 

Sheer noise 
does not disturb 
a player. Fre- 
quently a single 
remark by a 
coacher or by 
some spectator 
will find its way 
home in the 
player's mind 
and upset him 
entirely. 

One gamethat 
Fred Clarke won 
for Pittsburg by coaching was from George 
Waddell, the famous “Rube.” This big left 
hander practically was unbeatable when his 
entire attention was fixed upon the business of 
pitching, but his mind was easily distracted. 
Tom Loftus, who at that time had Waddell, 
knew this and in the game against Pittsburg 
cautioned Rube not to speak to Clarke and 
not to listen to his remarks. Inning after 
inning Waddell whirled along in magnificent 
style. Clarke tried everything from cajolery 
to abuse but Waddell turned a deaf ear to 
him. Finally Clarke pretended to abandon 
the attempt. He walked with Waddell be- 
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Who won a game for Pittsburg from “Rube” 
| Waddell by a cleverly executed bit of coaching 
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tween innings and carelessly inquired where 
he was going to take his vacation after the 
season. "Hunting," said Rube, interested at 
once. "Why don't you come out to my ranch 
in Kansas and hunt, George?" asked Clark; 
“Tve got a fine 
pup Ill give you 
to train." Wad- 
dell's mind be- 
came engrossed 
withthepup. He 
hunted Clarke 
up after that in- 
ning and began 
to talk dog. In 
vain Loftus 
yelled for him 
to come away. 
Waddell was 
having dreams 
of a pup and 
hunting. In the 
eighth inning, 
while he still 
was think- 
ing pup, 
Pittsburg 
made five 
runs and won 
the game. 
Clarke had 
achieved his 
purpose by pre- 
tending to aban- 
don it. 
Itisextremely 
hard to get play- 
ers to explain 
their coaching 
systems. The 
-Chicago Cubs 
tip off batters 
what to do by 
various tugs at 
their trousers 
legs and at their caps. Pittsburg used for 
part of last season a system of signals con- 
veyed by the position of the feet of the 
coachers. Griffith uses spoken words that 
mean nothing except to those who know the 
code that day. The word system, however, 
has been found faultier than any other, be- 
cause the ball players usually can tell when a 
signal is being given because unconsciously 
the coacher places stress upon the code word. 
The moment a player knows a signal has been 
given he is able to guess accurately what it 
is, because the stage of the game calls for 
certain plays. 
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THE COST OF 4 QUARREL 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LONGEST STRIKE 
ON RECORD 


BY 


ALGERNON S. CRAPSEY 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


N Westmoreland County, 
Pa., the longest strike on 
record still drags on. 

In the month of May I 
visited „the scene. I went 
expecting to find a strike 
andI discovered a war. The 
belligerents were the United 
Mine Workers of America 

on the one hand, and the mine owners and 

operators of Westmoreland County on the 


` other. 


This article is based upon what I saw and 
heard during my stay at the seat of war. In 
the course of my investigations I came in 
contact with every element engaged in the 
social struggle. Everywhere I was made wel- 
come, and both the mine owners and the mine 
workers told me their story. In repeating 
these stories, I must warn the reader that 
they are the stories of interested parties and 
must be taken for what they are worth. In 
Westmoreland County people can be found 
who will tell you that every man is a liar, 
that all the operators are liars, all strikers 
and labor leaders are liars, and that of every 
document issued by either side in relation to 
this conflict, *There.is not a word of truth 
in it." 

There are some things, however, that speak 
for themselves, and out of this conflicting 
evidence we may be able to extract a measure 
of truth. 


The Cause of the War 


The social war in Westmoreland had its 
origin in a strike in the Irwin Coal Field, 


which occurred in the month of March, 1910. 
The strike was brought on by an effort on 
the part of the United Mine Workers of 
America to unionize that field. The Irwin 
Coal Field, as it is called, lies immediately 
east of the Pittsburg field, and comprises the 
entire county of Westmoreland. The princi- 
pal centers running from west to east are 
Irwin, Greensburg, and Latrobe. The nature 
of the coal vein in this field is similar to that 
which is found in the Pittsburg field; in fact, 
it is a continuation of that same vein, deep- 
ening and softening as it runs east. In the 
Irwin field proper, the mining conditions are 
exactly like the conditions that prevail in 
the Pittsburg field. Farther east, the vein 
grows deeper and softer until, at Latrobe, we 
come to the continuation of the Connellsville 
vein, which is a coking coal. 

This entire field is unorganized, so far as 
its labor is concerned. 

In 1898 the Pittsburg field was unionized, 
and is under union control at the present time. 
These two fields, which are really one, are 
operated under entirely different régimes. 
The Pittsburg miner has a voice and a vote 
inall that concerns hislabor. He works under 
a wage scale that has been adopted by repre- 
sentatives of his own order, combining and 
acting with representatives of the mine own- 
ers and operators. He has been able to 
secure for himself wages and mining condi- 
tions which are at least endurable, and which 
he can vote to change in a lawful manner at 
the expiration of a given time. 

In the Irwin district, the miner has nothing 
to say concerning either the wage scale or the 
mining conditions. He makes, indeed, what 
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is called a contract with the mine owner and 
operator; that is, he hires himself out to work 
for such a wage for so many hours in a day, 
but in reality this is no contract at all. He 
simply takes what the mine owner is pleased 
to give, and receives it so long as the mine 
owner is pleased to pay it. So that the miner 
has no protection in the Irwin district other 
than the self-interest of the mine owner 
andoperator. This state of affairs could not, 
in the nature of things, endure indefinitely. 
The Pittsburg field could not, and cannot, 
remain unionized if the Irwin field is left un- 
organized. The operators told me that this 
strike did not originate among their men, 
but had its inception in Pittsburg; that 
the leaders of the Pittsburg unions came 
into their county and attempted to organ- 
ize and unionize their men. This is true. 
The Pittsburg leaders had to do this in self- 
defense. 

Mr. Feehan, president of District No. 5, 
U. M. W. of America, in his address to a 
special convention of organized labor held 
in Greensburg, November 1 and 2, 1910, 
says: “Since 1898 the representatives of the 
coal corporations operating mines in the 
organized portions of our district have 
complained of their inability to compete in 
the markets with the coal operators of the 
Irwin district because of the advantage they 
have in operating at a much lower scale 
of wage. 


MARCHING FOR THEIR 
CAUSE. THE LATROBE 
STRIKE PROCESSION 
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* At every joint conference held between 
the miners and operators to negotiate a new 
agreement, the competition from the non- 
union coal fields was an important factor in 
preventing the mine workers in the organized 
parts of the Pittsburg district from securing 
an advance in wages and improving working 
conditions. At times, when there was de- 
pression in trade, the operators in the Irwin 
district had a great advantage in placing 
their coal on the Pittsburg market over other 
operators. By reason of this, the organized 
mine workers were often idle, while their 
fellow workmen in the Irwin fields were 
being steadily employed at a lower wage 
scale." 

'The difference in wage scale and conditions 
is about 20 per cent. in favor of the Pittsburg 
miner. 'The Pittsburg district has an eight- 
hour day, the Irwin district a ten-hour day. 
In Pittsburg, for pick mining, the miner is 
paid 95c. a ton; in the Irwin district, from 
85c. to 89c. In Pittsburg skilled labor is 
paid from $2.70 to $2.80 for eight hours; in 
the Irwin district from $2.40 to $2.60 for ten 
hours. Unskilled labor in Pittsburg receives 
$2.49 for eight hours; in Irwin $1.60 to $2.00 
for a ten-hour day. "These figures are taken 
from the statement made by Mr. Feehan in 
his address before the Greensburg convention, 
and they show that the wage scale and min- 
ing conditions are vastly better in the Pitts- 
burg than in the Irwin district, and show 
how impossible it is for one of these fields to 
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remain unionized while the other has the 
open mine. 

Mr. Feehan is justified i in saying that the 
effort he has made to unionize the Irwin field 
is an act of self-preservation. 

On the fourth of March, r9ro, the first 


union in the Irwin field was organized at, 


Greensburg. All the men who joined that 
union were immediately discharged from the 
works. On the tenth day of March, a strike 
was called in the mines of the Keystone Coal 
Company at Greensburg. At that time not a 
man in the Westmoreland mines was a mem- 
ber of the union, subject to its order. Within 
two weeks thereafter, twenty thousand men 
throughout the whole Irwin district had come 
out of the mines and gone on strike. It is 
hardly reasonable to suppose that so large a 
number of men, perfectly happy in their work, 
satisfied in every respect with their wages and 
conditions, would abandon their jobs and face 
for themselves and their families the possibility 
of death from starvation by cold and hunger. 

As a further evidence of the fact that these 
men were dissatisfied, we have the strike still 
continuing, after more than sixteen months 
of struggle. The mines are indeed in opera- 
tion, but, for the most part, 
the miners at work are 
new men brought in since 
the beginning of the strike. 


That the men were not contented is a mere 
matter of fact. I interviewed a large num- 
ber of the striking miners personally, and a 
miner is surely a competent witness as to his 
own satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

It was the constant and bitter claim of 
the miners who were paid by the ton or the 
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wagon that they were defrauded in weight 
and measure. I was told by a miner in the 
Latrobe District that the company robbed 
him of from 500 to 1,000 pounds on every. 
wagon he sent out. In these mines the 
miners were not allowed to have a man 
of their own on the tipple to act as a check 
on the weighman of the company. A man 
who had been employed as a weighman 
in one of the mines (Atlantic No. 2) told 
me that no matter what was on the wagon 
he did not dare to give the men more than 
3,200 pounds. “One night," said he, “I 
weighed 31 wagons. I gave the men 3,200 
pounds for each wagon, and there were g tons 
(20,160 lbs.) overweight which went to the 
company. When I took the sheet to the 
office I was told that I was giving too good 
weight to the men, and was removed from the 
tipple and sent back to the mines.” The 
same man was weighman at another mine 
where he was never permitted to give to the 
men more than 3,000 pounds to a car; all 
over that went to the company. When he 
was weighman he weighed the wagons with 
the superintendent, and the weight was 
registered at 1,300 pounds. Shortly after- 


ward, to his certain knowledge, the wagons 
were reckoned at 1,650 pounds, thus taking 
from the men with every wagon 350 pounds. 

Many specific charges of this character 
were made against the companies. The 
operators and mine superintendents deny 
these charges as not having a word of truth 
in them. 

It is, however, clear that any company 
which does not insist upon the men having a 
check weighman is liable to suspicion. It 
must have a reason for its actions. And that 
reason the men claim to be the desire of the 
companies to keep the weighing in their con- 
trol, and as a consequence the men are de- 
frauded of their due. Some of the mines, such 
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as the Keystone, did have check weighman 
before the strike; they have none now. 

Where mining is paid for by the wagon the 
men complain that the wagon has been 
lengthened from time to time without their 
consent, so that they have to do more work 
for the same money. I found great diversity 
prevailing in the mines in the length and 
depth of the wagons. There seems to be no 
standard. Each company appears to have 
the right to determine for itself the size of 
its wagons. This necessarily causes confusion 
and dissatisfaction. 

The regulation and control of weight and 
measure by the State or Federal Government 
is a necessity if there is ever to be peace in the 
mines. One weighman, appointed by the State 
and paid by a tax on the coal mined, is the 
only solution of this difficulty. Eventhecheck 
weighman is a clumsy device. He is a parti- 
san, and quarrels between him and the com- 
pany weighman are a source of disturbance. 

Under present conditions, the men have a 
real and serious grievance. They believe 
themselves tó be the victims of a system 
which takes from them a goodly portion of 
their earnings. And they are naturally in- 
dignant, as they see the mine owners living 
in luxury. 

Whether this belief of the men is well 
founded or not, it exists, and is one of the 
causes of their antagonism to the mine owners 
and operators. 1 am convinced that this 
belief of the miners is not without foundation, 
and the blame and the shame is with the men 
who own and operate the mines. They bave 
it in their power to make such charges im- 
possible. Their present system is so unfair to 
the men that its existence is evidence of un- 
fairness on the part of those who maintain it. 


* Dead Work” 


Another grievance of the Westmoreland 
miners is that they are compelled to do a 
great deal of what they call “dead work." 
'They must remove in their own time, and at 
their own cost, all clay and slate which they 
find in their rooms. They must also make 
their own roads from their rooms to the Cen- 
tral road of the mine. This dead work is a 
constant source of irritation. The men told 
me they had to shoot slate about every third 
day, and sometimes have to work for days at 
a time clearing away the clay. that crops out 
in the coal vein. All of this work is paid for 
at regular union rates in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict, while the Irwin miner gets nothing for it. 

I was, on the other hand, shown a pay 
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sheet in the office of one of the mines, where 
$25,000 was recorded as paid out in 191o for 
dead work. But r9ro was the strike year, 
when the operators had to make concessions 
to keep men in the mines. I had no evidence 
that dead work was paid for in any of the 
mines before the strike, and in most of them 
it is not paid for at the present time. The 
men, in my judgment, have the right to de- 
mand pay for dead work according to the 
Pittsburg scale. The denial of this request on 
the part of the mine owners is so unjust that 
it justifies the strike. 


Explosives and Lamps 


The question at issue between the miners 
and operators which was the immediate cause 
of the strike had to do with the explosives and 
the lamps which the men use in the mines. 
These, as the tools of the miner, are paid for 
by him. The State of Pennsylvania forbade 
by law the use of black powder, and prescribed 
a patent explosive. This the miners claimed 
was more expensive and less effective than 
powder, and they refused to use it. 

They also objected to a new style of safety 
lamp which the companies provided and for 
the use of which they charged the miner five 
centsaday. These changes in explosives and 
lamps were improvements which made the 
mines less dangerous for the men. But it is 
hardly fair to ask the men to bear the whole 
expense consequent upon these changes in 
industrial methods. In this case the workmen 
were beguiled by a slight increase in wages 
which was really a decrease. And it was for 
this reason that they went on strike. 


Acts of Violence 


The strike in Westmoreland assumed, from 
the very first, a warlike nature. Both sides 
appealed to physical force. The operators 
were in the position of advantage; the strik- 
ers, for the most part, were their tenants at 
will. As soon as the men left the mines, their 
families were evicted from their homes in the 
houses owned by the companies. It was the 
month of March, raw, wet and cold, when 
women and children were thrust out of doors 
to endure the inclemencies of the season. 
Under these conditions, children were born 
into this inhospitable world. 

This act of violence on the part of the 
operators was, in their opinion, justifiable, 
because it was legal. They owned the houses 
and had the right to expel their tenants. 
They exercised this right ruthlessly, without 


Shack and children at New Alexandria Camp. A baby was born here early in April— neither baby nor 
mother had clothing of any description; the child was tied in a feather pillow 


a thought as to the misery they were bringing 
upon defenseless human beings. Physical 
violence then became rife throughout the dis- 
trict. The miners threatened and sometimes 
attacked the new men that were brought 
in to take their places. The company em- 
ployed a force of constables to protect their 
property and to keep their employees from 
molestation. Conflicts between this armed 
force of the operators and the striking min- 
ers became frequent. In all, twenty miners 
and one deputy employed by the companies 
have been killed. 

The miners complained that the operators 
had the machinery of the law cn their side— 
that the sheriff and the judges were really in 
the employ of,the mine owners, so that the 
workmen could not expect justice from these 
constituted authorities. Several instances 
were given me of this partiality on the part 
of the judicial and executive officers in favor 
of the companies. A striker told me that he 
was walking along one of the highways with 
two of his friends when they came in sight of 
a scab, who was several rods away. Before 
they had come near to him, this scab began 
to cry “Murder!” Upon this, a number of 
the patrolmen employed by the company 
rushed out, seized these men and beat them 
over the head with a blackjack. They were 
thrown into prison, and released on bail. In 
due time they were tried for assault, acquitted, 
and compelled to pay costs, the cost being $65. 


I was told of another case in which a 
striker was arrested for trespass, and confined 
all night in a house belonging to the company, 
where he was tied up to a steam pipe. The 
next day he was taken tothe county jail, and, 
without commitment, was imprisoned. He 
was lost to his friends and his family for 
eight days. At last he was found in jail—no 
one knowing how he came there; and, without 
any order of the court, the jailer let him go. 
It was asserted that the companies them- 
selves exercised both judicial and executive 
powers; that they arrested men for trespass- 
ing and fined them; received the money for 
the fines and gave receipts, one of which re- 
ceipts I myself saw. It was signed by the 
superintendent of one of the mines. I was 
shown three houses at Superior No. 2 which 
had been blown up with dynamite while the 
families of the strikers were still in them. 
One of the women, I was told, died of fright, 
and a child was born during the uproar. 
These are only examples of acts of violence 
perpetrated upon the striking miners and their 
families. On the other hand, the optrators 
bring charges of acts equally atrocious on the 
part of the strikers. They say that their men 
did not dare to go to the towns, for whenever 
they did they were assaulted and beaten up 
by the strikers. 

They told me that on one occasion the 
strikers set fire to a house in one of the mining 
towns in the night time, and when the fam- 
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ilies living in town ran out, the strikers shot 
at them from the hillsides. No one, however, 
was injured on this occasion. The operators 
accuse the strikers of dynamiting several of 
their houses, but none of the mines have been 
injured in any way; they have almost from 
the first continued in operation. 

For some months past, acts of violence 
have been less frequent. On the day’ of my 
arrival in the district the Socialists' candidate 
Íor sheriff, with a party of his friends, was 
attacked by the miners' patrol, the brother 
of the candidate was seriously wounded and 
the candidate himself badly beaten. The 
feeling on the part of the working population 
is very bitter. It will probably be shown by 
a large increase in the vote of the Socialist 
party in the coming election. 


The Judges and the Sheriff 


The judicial officers from the justice of the 
peace to the judge of the Supreme Court 
are, as I have said, claimed by the miners to 
be the mere subservient mouthpieces of the 
operators. Of course, this is a prejudiced 
view. The miner finds himself in the clutches 
of the law, and is naturally aggrieved. But 
many of the decisions of both the lower and 
the higher courts seem to an impartial ob- 
server to have a bias, at least, against the 
men in favor of the operators. The attitude 
of the sheriff has changed during the progress 
of the strike. At the beginning he was ap- 
parently on the side of the operators. He 
employed deputy sheriffs without limit to 
protect mine property. His course at pres- 
ent and for some time past has been more 
favorable to the strikers. He has sworn in 
a large number of the strikers as deputy 
sheriffs, although they serve without pay. 
There is a widespread feeling that this change 
of front was not on account of interest in the 
cause of the miners, nor because of con- 
scientious devotion to duty. 

Whether or not these suspicions have any 
foundation in fact, added to the lack of con- 
fidence in the judiciary they have created a 
state of affairs which has weakened the con- 
stituted authorities in the exercise of their 
lawfué powers and duties in maintaining 
peace and order. The injury to the State 
is incalculable. The two contending forces 
use the State simply as a buffer. 

'The economic conditions in the mining 
towns are peculiar, and in a measure account 
for the continued irritation that exists be- 
tween the miners and the operators. The 
mine operators take three profits from their 
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employees. The operators are the employers, 
the landlords, and the storekeepers of the 
men. They take a profit from them in each 
of these capacities; their first profit, as ex- 
ploiters of labor, is the largest of the three, but 
their profit as landlords is more scandalous. 
The mining town is the most forbidding of 
all places inhabited by man that mine eyes 
have seen. It is built upon the waste land; 
it has no streets in the proper sense of the 
word; it has no public convenience of any 
kind; the houses are mere shacks built in the 
cheapest manner. The company block—as 
it is called—is a wooden box about twenty- 
five feet wide by thirty feet deep. This box 
is divided in the middle by a thin partition 
and each side is let out to a family at a rent 
of seven dollars a month. The company re- 
ceives $168 a year for a house that did not 
cost it $500. The land upon which these 
houses are built is worthless; each lot could 
easily be rented for a dollar a year. 

Now in this box, thirty by twenty-five, 
from sixteen to twenty human beings live. 
There is not the slightest effort made to 
ameliorate this horrible condition; at least, 
there was not until after the strike. Since 
then, the Keystone Company has built what 
it calls a model mining town, which is an im- 
provement on the old towns, but still the 
capacity of the blocks has not been increased 
nor their rent lowered. It is impossible, al- 
most, to conceive how men with a human 
heart could endure to see their fellow men 
living under such conditions. 


The Company Store 


The company store is a constant cause of 
dispute between the operators and the men. 
The men say that the mine bosses are con- 
tinually saying to them, “You must strike 
the store harder,” and unless the miner leaves 
a fair proportion of his wage in the store, he 
does not receive fair treatment in the mine. 
He is removed from an easier to a harder 
place; his life is made miserable, and he is 
driven from his employment. I heard this 
complaint not from one, but from a very large 
number of the men. It was almost universal. 
The stores themselves are quite up to the 
average in their appointment, and the prices 
are such as prevail in the retail stores in 
the surrounding towns. On the face of it, it 
would seem that the miner had no cause for 
complaint and that the store was a conveni- 
ence provided for him by his employer. But 
there is the rub; it is provided by his employ- 
er; he knows that his employer is taking a 
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large profit out of the very wage that that 
same employer pays him, and this he rebels 
against. He has the natural desire to spend 
the money that he earns where he pleases: and 
as he pleases, and the miners and their families 
desire to go to the surrounding towns to make 
their purchases 
for many rea- 
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exaggeration to say that eight tenths of this 
motion in shop, factory, on street and ocean, 
is caused by steam, and coal is used to create 
steam, and the miner mines the coal. Taken 
by and large, he is the greatest benefactor of 
the human race now living, and the human 
race in return 
dehumanizes 


sons; among 
others, for the 
change and ex- 
citement which 
such a visit 
brings into their 
monotonous 
lives. 

In my judg- 
ment the com- 
pany stores at 
their best are an 
evil. The mine 
owner should 
neither be the 
landlord nor the 
merchant of the 
miners. The 
workman should 
have the privi- 
lege of renting 
and buying in- 
dependently. 
The possibilities 
: of oppression 
under the pres- 
ent conditions 
are so great that 
oppression is in- 
evitable. Some 
supervision on 
the part of the 
State of this eco- 
nomic tyranny is 
necessary to the 
welfare of the 


him and his 
women and chil- 
dren. No one 
can visit a min- 
ingtown without 
being sick to 
nausea by the 
sights which he 
sees and the 
sounds which he 
hears. There is 
an utter absence 
of all that goes 
to make up de- 
cent human liv- 
ing. Filth is in 
evidence on 
every side. The 
women are un- 
clean, unkempt. 
Before they are 
thirty years old 
they have lost 
all comeliness. 
They are the 
mere beasts of 
burden and 
brood women of 
the men. They 
have lost all 
sense of mod- 
esty. The con- 
sequence is a 
vulgarity in 
speech and ac- 
tion which is 


community. appalling. 
; This dehu- 
Dehumaniza- manization 
tion affects every ele- 


. Our modern, 
economic civili- 
zation has the miner at its base. He is the 
troll Who works in the darkness, under- 
neath the hill, to produce the raw ma- 
terial out of which all industrial forces 
come. The whole motion of the modern 
world is produced by steam with the ex- 
ception of the small amount that is pro- 
duced by wind and flowing water. It is no 


A SCAB EFFIGY 
One of many found in this district 


ment of the min- 
ing town—su- 
perintendent as 
well as the mule driver. Horrible profanity . 
makes up the common speech of the people 
from the highest to the lowest. The name of 
God istaken in vainevery moment of thetime. 
But the vulgarity of speech is even more atro- 
cious than the profanity. No decent person 
can listen to a miner or any person concerned 
with the mining life in the mining town, with- 
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out revolting. While the clergy have many 
of them done noble work in this conflict, yet 
the church as a whole has been utterly pow- 
erless to arrest this process of dehumanization. 

I had a grotesque example of this. I was 
talking with a mine superintendent, a man of 
about thirty-five, a graduate of one of our 
leading universities; the only educated mine 
superintendent with whom I came in contact, 
In the course of our conversation this young 
man was as profane and as vulgar as any 
miner. I listened to him in silent astonish- 
ment. After leaving him, I was told that he 
was a very religious man; the superintendent 
of the Sunday school. Never was I so ap- 
palled. It was the abomination of desolation 
in the holy place. 

'The miner himself is not an ignoble crea- 
ture. The conditions of his work are not 
onerous; it is no hardship to work in the cool 
and the dark of the mine for a certain number 
of hours in the day, but he is demoralized, 
dehumanized, and degraded by his outside 
conditions, below the level of decent human 
living. He is a savage without many of the 
virtues of the savage and his wife is a squaw 
without the 
freedom of the 
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no mine owner or operator would care to 
present himself for public office. This then 
is clear: the mine operator being the employer, 
the landlord, and the merchant of the men has 
over them an undue influence, and his elec- 
tion to office is in itself evidence that he has 
exercised that influence. This also is a 
danger to the State. 


The Operators’ Statement 


In my intercourse with the operators I 
found them to be gentlemen, such as one 
meets with in all the upper classes of our 
commercial civilization. They were well fed, 
well built up, intellectually alert, giving ex- 
pression to a sense, of mastery. In their atti- 
tude toward the men, they were as humane as 
the master can be to the class which he holds 
in his power. They paid what they consid- 
ered to be a good wage. They pointed with 
pride to the fact that a miner could earn- 
$781.60 a year. They were kindly to those 
of their men who had served them well. At 
their will, they granted pensions to faithful 
servants who had been worn out in their 
employ. But 
they spoke of 


woods. 

The camp of 
the savage is far 
and away ahead 
of the mining 
town as a place 
for human habi- 
tation. 


Undue Politi- 
cal Influence 


It is asserted 
on the part of 
the miners that 
they are not al- 
lowed the free 
exercise of the 
political fran- 
chise; that they 
are really voted 
en bloc by the 


the men and 
thought of the 
men just exactly 
as the South- 
ern planter in 
the days of slav- 
ery spoke and 
thought of the 
hands on his 
plantation. The 
planters as a 
class were not 
cruel; the cruel- 
ty was in the 
system which 
they adminis- 
tered. These 
men at the head 
of the mining or- 
ganizations are 
for the most part 
not brutal, the 


operators. In 
the case of many 
foreigners, it is 
said that the 
mine bosses go 
with them into 
the election booths and mark their tickets. 

I am told that in the Pittsburg district, 
where the miners are protected by the union, 
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brutality is in 
the system 
which they ad- 
minister. They 
do not and can- 
not look upon 
themselves as men of the same flesh and 
blood as the miner. They would think 
with horror of a life for themselves and 


“The condition of the women and children in the shacks that the labor unions have built to shelter them 


will not bear description. 


They are herded without any regard for comfort or decency; they 


live in their own filth; they are eaten of vermin; they are half starved; they are clothed 
in the cast-off rags of others; they are the innocent victims of a great social wrong ” 


their families—such as they impose upon 
the miner and his family. The operators 
are unionized. In speaking they always use 
the word operators in the plural. In all 
that affects their relations to the men they 
are one body. They make a corporate con- 
tract, and ask their men to make each an 
individual contract. They have no concep- 
tion that any injustice lurks in their system. 
'They believe that they own the mines abso- 
lutely, and the law confirms them in that 
belief. Their power over the lives and for- 
tunes of their men is only a little less than the 
power of the owner of slaves in times of 
slavery. 

Their unconsciousness of all this equals the 
unconsciousness of the miner as to his state 
of moral and physical degradation. It is all 
taken as a part of the natural order of things. 
Some men must be at the top, live the secure 
life, have beautiful, roomy houses, acreages of 
smooth, shaded lawns, while other men must 
labor in the dark, live in shacks, and have as 
their front yard the slack heaps of the mine. 
To say that this is not necessary is to these 
men an absurdity. As well might one say 
there need be no night nor cold as that there 
need not be human demoralization and 
degradation. 


The Labor Leaders 


The charge that I am inclined to bring 
against the labor leaders is that they are not 
effective. They have undertaken a task too 


great for their ability. In comparison with 
the mine owners and operators, they are as 
an earthenware bowl in contention with a 
brass pot in the rapids. They are shattered 
against the greater effectiveness of their op- 
ponents. Francis Feehan, president of the 
Pittsburg district, is an Irishman of the spir- 
itual type. Gentle, soft spoken, mystical, 
rather fitted—I should say—for the monas- 
tery than the leadership of a great industrial 
movement. He has not enough of the brute 
in him for his work. 

The next generation of labor leaders will be 
men of a different order. They will come out 
of the races of Eastern Europe. They will be 
less politic and more brutal. 


The Cost of the War 


It is impossible to estimate in figures the 
cost of any war. War is destruction, and so 
much of the work of destruction is beyond 
calculation that it is in vain that one tries 
to sum it up. The United Mine Workers of 
America have already spent more than one 
million of dollars in payment to the men who 
are on strike. It has cost them upward of 
twenty-five thousand dollars for sixty weeks. 
It is estimated that the companies have spent 
at least half a million in the employment of 
police to protect their property. Only they 
themselves know what the strike has cost 
them in limitation of output and in increased 
expenses. 

The indirect cost of the strike is more 
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serious than the direct. It was told me that 
the mines would never be the same again. A 
lower class of labor has taken the place of that 
which has been expelled. Greater demoraliza- 
tion will be the consequence. The operators 
themselves say that they cannot rely upon 
their present force. Drink is a greater evil 
than ever before. This economic waste cer- 
tainly demands an economic remedy. It can- 
not go on forever. We must sooner or later 
apply the New Zealand method of the en- 
forced arbitration of all labor disputes. The 
state must exercise its overlordship, unless 
the state is to perish. 

In my judgment, Unionism should not only 
‘be permissible, it should be obligatory. 
Every worker should be compelled to belong 
to the union of his craft, and the union should 
be utilized by the state for the purpose of 
securing and administering sick benefits, old- 
agepensions, pensions for unemployment, and 
the like social remedies. 


The End of the War 


The social war in Westmoreland, after 
sixteen months of fighting, is now drawing to 
a close. The miners have exhausted their 
resources and must give up the struggle. 
While there has been some violence, yet on 
the whole the men, during this long period, 
have exercised great self-control. They have 
practised the virtue of passive resistance. 
They have confined them- 
selves to camping, marching, 
and speech-making. WhenI 
was with them they were 
very careful not to do any- 
thing that would bring about 
a breach of the peace. They 
did indeed defy the injunc- 
tion of the court which for- 
bade them to march on the 
highways, in the neighbor- 
hood of the mines; but they 
did this because they be- 
lieved these injunctions to be 
an invasion of their natural 
rights, unconstitutional, and 
thus null and void. 

No one could be with these 
men for any length of time 
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without feeling for them a pathetic ad- 
miration. They were sacrificing their im- 
mediate comfort for a future good. They 
were fighting for a cause. They were con- 
vinced that they were battling for two 
primitive rights of man: the right of a man 
to own himself, and the right of a man to 
own his job. Most of them had come from 
Eastern Europe allured by promises of free- 
dom and plenty. They found slavery and 
starvation awaiting them. One Italian said 
to me, drawing his hand across his neck, “I 
canna live like a man, I cutta a throat." 

These men were living on starvation allow- 
ances. The union gave each man two dol- 
lars and a half a week, with a small additional 
sum for each child. They were limited to the 
simplest food; bread and molasses was a 
luxury. They would march every afternoon 
a distance of five miles to and from the mines, 
and go supperless to bed; and yet they hold 
on. There is a wistful look in their faces as if 
they didn't understand, as if they were asking 
of this great country: “Where is the free- 
dom you promised me? Whereistheplenty?" 

The single men in the camps had the best of 
it. They slept under tents and had plenty 
to eat. When I was with them at dinner they 
had bread and potato soup, and a band of 
music, and were care-free. Thisisanevil. It 
attracts the tramps. It demoralizes the men; 
who in turn will become tramps themselves. 

The condition of the women and children 
in the shacks that the labor 
unions have built to shelter 
them will not bear descrip- 
tion. They are herded with- 
out any regard for comfort or 
decency; they live in their 
own filth; they are eaten of 
vermin; they are halfstarved; 
they are clothed in the cast-off 
rags of others; they are the 
innocent victims of a great 
social wrong. 

The strikers are beaten, but 
only fora time. In my judg- 
ment, we are on the eve of a 
great industrial struggle in 
the coal fields upon the issue 
of which the existence of or- 
ganized labor will depend. 
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ce . 
For confess, now, just between us, 


That this living with a genius . . . 


HE heavy-man, Latham, said 
to Duffy, the stage-mana- 
ger: “Is Miss Rodman going 
to direct the rehearsal this 
morning, or is Eddy?” 

“She’s going to get him 
here if she can,” Duffy re- 
plied. He made his way to 
aknot of consulting stage 

hands and left Latham to walk nervously up 
and down, mechanically fingering the type- 
written pages of his part, which he clutched 
as helplessly as if he did not already know its 
lines; he was to speak them for the first time 
that night. 

The play was a new play by Eddy West, 
Geraldine Rodman’s husband. The Wests 
and their company had been playing his old 
piece, “At War," all the season, and now, 
toward the end of the winter, they were to 
try out, for a single night in a Jersey town, 
his latest effort, "The Highroad.” He had 
just reputation enough to lure a few produc- 
ing managers across the river, for there was 
always that faint damning hope of his ‘‘really 
striking it this time” about Eddy West. Thus 
was the whole company a-quiver with the 
thrill of tremendous issues. 

“And why?” was what Latham, the 
chronic malcontent, demanded. “Why 
thrill? What do we expect to make out of 
it? Suppose every manager on Broadway 
was in front to-night, who’d it benefit? 
Eddy West, maybe? Geraldine Rodman, 
sure. But where do we come in? You surely 
don’t think they’d ever produce it with this 
cast?” A slight stir of secret hope shot 


guiltily through the group at which he 
growled. ‘“Pshaw! don’t you know they'll 
want names? He'll have to fight hard enough 
not to get some New York favorite put in for 
his own part—a little chap like him! Do 
you think he’s going to fight for anybody 
else?—Eddy!" : 

They were standing on the threshold of the 
stage door, and just then there crawled up 
beside them a shuddering and unwashed cab. 
This had scarcely shaken itself to a stop 
when there springingly alighted a slim and 
russet-headed young woman who began to 
haul suitcases and packages from its mol- 
dering depths and to hurry the cabman into 
the theatre with them. She then extended 
into the vehicle a strong, a competent, a help- 
ful hand upon which was presently laid, at 
once hesitatingly and greedily, the clutch of 
fingers long and white and weak, incredibly 
delicate and apprehensive. The sick man 
was revealed, when she had drawn him out 
into the sunshine, as a person still a year or so 
under forty, rather short than tall, and color- 
less except for the black hair already dimmed 
with gray and for the black eyes clouded with 
pain, with reluctance, with indecision. He 
carried in one hand the end of a chain at- 
tached to a pushing and curvetting poodle, 
and, in the other, pressed nervously to his 
breast, a neat paper package, done up quite 
beautifully by himself and containing the 
manuscript of his play. “Dina,” he queried 
of his wife, in a voice of silver and of plaintive 
sweetness, “Dina, have you got the hot-water 
bottle?" She reassured him, and then went 
on with the slightly soiled poodle lugging 
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She longed to put out her hand and take her husband’s 
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them forward, into the stage's obscurity and 
into the stuffy chill of West's dressing room. 

Rapid greetings of pleasant, informal fel- 
lowship had passed between them and their 
company; when they were gone Latham 
said: “After all, I know what I'm worked up 
about, all right. I want that girl to get what 
belongs to her." . 

“You bet!" said the comedian. 

"Poor Dina!" sighed Miss Roxey the 
character woman, who was elderly and an 
established friend, "she's twenty-nine; she's 
got no time to throw away. He's got to have 
money as well as she has, and if he can't make 
it, she'll have to. But——" 

Latham interrupted: “I want to tell you 
something. If you ask me, I think that part- 
nership's pretty near done for! Now, don't 
exclaim! You all know what I mean. After 
to-night the chances are he's not going to be 
in the running with her, and he's going to be 
so jealous of her there'l be no living with 
him. TIl bet you anything you say that if 
they want her in this piece—in this part, 
mind you, where it's all her, and that she's as 
crazy about as if she was in love with it, and 
that he never would have written a line of 
without her—the chance of her whole life— 
I'll bet if some manager wants to star her and 
not star him, he won't want her to take the 
offer! Put not your trust in husbands— 
particularly when they're actors!" Latham 
jeered. 

“Well, now," said the ingenue suddenly, 
* [ think he's sweet." 

“So he is," said the character woman. “So 
are babies. She likes them, too. Do you 
think it would be a pride and satisfaction to 
a woman to be married to a baby?" 

* N-no; but——” 

“Well then!” 


In the dressing room Eddy was slowly di- 
vesting himself of his wrappings. His wife 
went out to interview the stage hands and 
have the gas and the steam turned on; she 
carried a single-burner gas stove and a sauce- 
pan in her theatre trunk, and she put some 
water on to boil before she went out again, to 
the front of the house this time, to coax for 
permission to have the somewhat fusty old 
couch from the ladies’ parlor moved into 
Eddy’s dressing room. On her way back she 
sent out another stage hand for cracked ice, 
and when she found Eddy hopelessly fum- 
bling with a lock she pushed him very gently 
away from it and opened the trunk herself. 
Piffles, the poodle, was worrying and elab- 
orating a hole in the baseboard; Geraldine, 
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as she unpacked, provided him with an old 
skirt to guard. 

Before her there now appeared a young 
lady who spoke a line or two in the play and 
who was both puffed up and oppressed by her 
own importance over her immense favor to 
Geraldine in consenting to help her dress that 
night. Said she: “Say, Miss Rodman, I can't 
do anything with those flowers you gave me. 
I'll look a perfect sight, to-night, the way 
I've got ’em on!” 

“Well, leave the hat here, Mabel, and Ill 
trim it as I get a chance." 

“Allright. You going to dress in here, too?” 

“Tl have to; it's the only room on the 
stage.” 

“T better leave all my things here, then; 
you don’t want anybody to dress you that’s 
a mile off. I only wear the one dress and I 
can get into that any minute Mr. West’s 
out." She spoke as if West were an incon- 
venience that the room would have to put 
up with from time to time. “I'm glad you 
made 'em turn the gas on; I've got the 
baby's dress to iron." 

The baby was Mabel’s little sister, Angel- 
ica, who played the child's part in the first 
act, and neither Mabel nor Geraldine—both 
naturally, if unconventionally, domestic— 
were.aware of any connection between the 
mention of a harmless necessary child and the 
vaguely furtive remark of Eddy West: “I 
don't see where they're going to put the 
couch when they get it here. It seems rather 
crowded already." 

Mabel interrupted: *A couch! Oh, that's 
fine! Angie can sleep on that after she's off, 
and not be any trouble to anybody." 

Geraldine answered her husband: “It can 
go right over there, under the window. Ill 
rig up a sheet so that you won't feel the 
slightest draught. If the rehearsal runs after 
four, I'm going to have your dinner sent in, 
so you won't have to go back to the hotel at 
all. There, they're calling us, dear. And it's 
eleven o'clock—here's your raw egg." 

“It seems kind of crowded," he unwont- 
edly persisted. 

Out on the stage they had got into a dread- ` 
ful muddle with the scenery; it was reno- 
vated scenery and they were to rehearse with 
it for the first time. “Here comes Miss 
Rodman," the stage manager was saying; 
* ask her." 


The rehearsal lasted not only until after 
four but till after five, Eddy West sitting at 
the prompt table, clutching his hot-water 
bottle, and sparing neither his people nor 
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himself. When his own scenes came Geral- 
dine held the manuscript in his place; she was 
that rarest of theatrical treasures, a practi- 
cally infallible prompter, but her attention 
took in none the less absorbedly the wonders 
that he worked: the strength and the deli- 
cacy, the humor and the wisdom of the scenes 
which he had created; the magical tenderness, 
wistfulness, fairy-pulsed laughter and light- 
ness and passion with which he played them. 
He directed everything and everybody with 
an authority full and firm and quiet, that 
rang through the noise and the chilly dusk of 
the meanly equipped stage in how different 
a voice from that of the obscure invalid to 
whom popular fancy and the fancy of her 
own family pitied her for being tied. Two or 
three times she looked round upon the mem- 
bers of the company in a maze; she was 
accustomed to knowing that she was the only 
person near him who realized the quality of 
his extraordinary art, but it was a knowledge 
to which she could not reconcile herself. Yet 
nothing had so welded her life with his as 
that tremulous flame of his genius blown 
upon by so many diversities and kept alive 
only by the warm and faithful shelter of her 
hands. Heavens, how he relied upon that 
shelter! She had in her purse that day's 
letter from her mother, urging her, in case of 
the play's failure, to begin thinking of her- 
self, pointing out to her the unusual position 
she had held at eighteen and lamenting the 
eleven years in which West's clinging grip had 
held her down, reminding her of the many 
offers she had had from managers of excel- 
lent standing and utterly rejecting her plea 
that all she was, now, West had made her. 
Why couldn't he, then, make himself? Ah, 
who, to his associates, who, who was Eddy 
West? She knew by her own longing how he 
must long to let them know! Go away from 
him when he needed her so vitally? In mo- 
ments like these, it was still a courageous 
rapture to have married him. 

West dropped down beside her, tragically 
white and tired, and as he did so the girl who 
did the parlor maid, an insufferable little 
idiot of an amateur who had lost her part and 
was copying it from the manuscript, pressed 
upon him, from among her vague and vulgar 
giggles, some fulsome prediction of the play's 
success. The light gathered in West’s eyes 
again; he leaned toward the cheap deccit- 
fulness of that mean, false, silly little face as 
toward some deep sustainment from the lips 
of immemorial Delphi. “ Really?” he eager- 
lv. he greedily besought her to repeat. “You 
think so--really?” 

T 


She whispered again, some more personal 
compliment, at which his poor starved face 
smirked and almost spilled over with delight. 
* You're making game of me," he smiled. 
He tried to keep the envy out of his voice. 
“They want their hero’s six feet of manly 
beauty, on Broadway." 

* Well, some people might say——" 

Geraldine rose abruptly and made her 
husband jump. If, for one fleet ecstasy, he 
had been seeing himself as six feet of manly 
beauty, the ecstasy was brought to earth. 
She gave his manuscript into his hands and 
walked away from him, trying to shut out, 
even from her memory, the foolishness, at 
once ravenous and inflated, of his smile. 

And, immediately, she had to come back 
because she heard the drunken head carpen- 
ter bullying him, in some dispute, by threat- 
ening to leave “before the show." The car- 
penter was sticking forward his red face and 
shooting out his bellowing, gross voice and 
almost imperceptibly West was retreating 
before them, dreading the grossness and the 
loudness, and sickened by the ill will of that 
inflamed, dull face; he brought up unex- 
pectedly against Geraldine and, his retreat 
being thus cut off, was forced to make a stand 
of it, while across his shoulder they had it 
out, she and the carpenter, in half a dozen 
sentences brief as blows. When she had seen 
the carpenter go back to his work she turned 
to West, and the “How could you let him 
speak to you like that? How could you?" 
was stricken from her lips by the panic of his 
whisper: “Oh, my God, Dina! Why did you 
risk it? Suppose he'd gone before the piece! 
Suppose he'd gone!" She turned and went 
up the stage into the shadows. 

Her scene came. She went back to her 
part as to a friend, to a refuge and a consola- 
tion. To lose oneself in it was to lose one- 
self into youth and life and freedom; it was to 
come into one's fortune. And she asked her- 
self, now, after all, what other woman's hus- 
band, among captains, had fetched her such 
a jewel; what other woman's husband, 
among conquerors, had built her such a 
throne? She came off from her big scene 
awake and warm and happy; her whole heart 
cried out in kindness. Amid all the gloom 
and grind and bleakness something was 
mounting and brightening and quickening, 
like the coming of spring in that gray after- 
noon. When the rehearsal was over at last 
and West could let himself and his people rest 
it seemed to Geraldine almost as if she could 
have lifted him in her arms, as if she could 
have carried him by her own strength, his 
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“Dina,” he said, “do you mean you love me?” 


/ 


He saw that she could hardly stand, and, dropping into the broken-springed declivities of an 
old easy-chair, he tried to pull her down beside him, but she'slipped past him 
to the floor and folded her arms across his knee 


frailness borne strongly on her pride, into the 
poor room which he would enter as a fussy 
little sick gray man and whence he would 
issue, presently, erect and vividly masterful 
in his part—the poor room which was the 
best the world had to offer him—until to- 
morrow! With a sympathy as brave as pas- 
sion she watched him when, dropping him- 
self along his couch, he pressed his hands over 
his face, and as she stopped to cover him he 
* asked mildly, “ Dina, do you know where my 
indigestion tablets are?” 

As she got him one, Geraldine became sud- 
denly aware of Latham, from beyond the 


threshold, signaling to her. “Say, Miss 
Rodman!” She went out to him. "I want 


to tell you something." 


“Ves?” 
“It’s something I got a straight tip on 
: e D p , 
ARR 


yesterday, from a fellow that ought to know 
—I can't keep it any longer! I heard Dave 
Engle's coming over to see this piece to- 
night." 

She stared at him with perfect blankness. 

“Yes, sir, I heard it and I believe it. Now 
don't you whisper it anywhere where Eddy 
can hear it, or his stomach'll go back on him 
and there won't be any performance at all." 

“Dave Engle!” she breathed. “Dave 
Engle himself! Oh no, you're crazy!” 

“The fellow that told me ought to know. 
Don’t you remember, Eddy read the piece 
to Sammy Torrance?—you know how good- 
natured he is, he’ll listen to anybody—and 
my friend says Sammy told Engle about you 
and that you had the greatest: part ever 
written for any woman, and Engle said: ‘PIL 
make a note of that. That's something I'll 
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have to see for myself." He saw wild hope 
flush hotly in her tired face and he fumbled 
for words that should be at once vague enough 
and clear enough to bear his distrust of Eddy 
asa champion. "Now look here, Miss Rod- 
man, you know one thing; if they want you, 
they want you. You make 'um pay for you. 
You stand up for yourself. And don't you 
sign anything till you know what you're 
signing; don't let Eddy, either. They say, 
ever since he picked out Ellen Marsh and 
made their fortunes together, Engle's had an 
awful wise eye for women stars. He thinks 
it's women pay. It's the chance of your life, 
that's all, and I want to be the first one to 
wish you luck." She gave him her hand. 
It was hot with excitement and her touch 
was heavy—heavy with that phrase of his, 
“the chance of your life!" He took himself 
off. “Well, you want to keep an eye on 
Eddy," he dropped back at her. “See they 
don't do him!" 

She stood where he had left her. Engle! 
Engle, the life of the Syndicate! To be taken 
up by the Syndicate, to which they had not 
even aspired; Engle! And the Syndicate! 
And—Eddy! What could be the outcome of 
that meeting?—that infinitely to be prayed- 
for, striven-for meeting! What would Eddy 
and the Syndicate do with each other? What 
becomes of the little rivers when they leap 
into the sea? Wasit possible, was it possible, 
that among all hope's crazy stirring, -all the 
leaping and shaking of desire’s heart, she 
was oppressed by some obscure, profound 
reluctance? 

A waiter brought in West’s dinner, and she 
returned with him to the room where Eddy 
was still huddled on his couch, peacefully 
sucking his digestion tablet. She reheated 
the dinner for him—he never could eat a 
mouthful if it wasn’t perfectly hot—and per- 
suaded him to take some of it for the sake of 
his performance; he was too absorbed in his 
anxieties about the whole piece, even in his 
attempts, where they disagreed about it, to 
make her yield to him and back him up 
against his suspicions that she might be right, 
to notice that she ate nothing. She fed her 
share to Piffles with very shaky fingers and 
even let him get up on the couch with a bone, 
so that he growled at Eddy whenever that 
gentleman moved. Eddy did not like to push 
him off for fear of annoying Geraldine, who 
was quite unaware that her fiery strength of 
tenderness and service kept qin dumbly 
alarmed as to how she was going to take 
things. She turned down the light and set 
the tray outside the door that no odor of 


stale food should spoil his chance of that 
handful of sleep he was so desperately in 
need of. All the time that she was trying to 
smother the thought of the crisis, more and 
more her pulses caught on fire. And she went 
out and walked up and down on the dark 
stage. 

By half-past six or so, she had had more 
than enough of those engulfing shadows. 
Their spaciousness was full of hopes and hints 
and threats and promises, and the great 
shaking sense of imminent fate. She fled back 
to the dressing room where Ed was still 
blessedly asleep; by the aching relief of no 
longer holding herself up she found that she 
was tired to the point of hysteria. She longed 
to put out her hand and take her husband’s, 
to get a little comfort from the touch of him, 
some help of human assurance, but he would 
not have known what she wanted and he so 
needed sleep; now, as ever, she forbore. 

She took up the hat she was to trim for 
Mabel, but the half-light tempted her to put 
it down and then she sat looking at the white 
weakness of his face. It was a face very finely 
and tenderly and very purely modeled; when 
he was neither in pain nor trying to decide 
anything there always returned to him some 
glimmer of the delicate and yet heroic 
beauty of his youth; the black hair swept 
across a forehead proud and broad above the 
nervous brows. And she knew that what she 
was really looking for was the vision she had 
had of him when she married him. That de- 
lusion, dearly held, in which she had seen him 
as a very perfect, gentle knight, alone in a 
gross, a rough, a stupid world, but never sur- 
rendering his broken sword. With how proud 
passion had she not made herself his armor- 
bearer! Ah me, how came she by that pic- 
ture? What was there in him that could have 
suggested it? Or was there something still, 
if she could but find it, if she had not lost the 
clue in packing and cooking and measuring 
medicines, in the struggle to make him fight 
for himself—fight for himself! Alas, that un- 
surrendered sword! 

She strove hard not to see how completely, 
if all their dreams came true to-night, it must 
be surrendered now. For, if the Syndicate 
took this play, it would be the last that West 
would ever write to please himself. She 
knew it, if he did not. Even this the; would 
want to change, perhaps. Yet the sort of 
thing he had done here was the real soul of 
him, which she loved, which made up for - 
everything; his work was, in reality, his 
manhood and the justification of his life! 
Well, smug themes, happy endings, common- 
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place interests, conventional characteriza- 
tions—these she saw his masters, uncon- 
sciously and with matter-of-factness requiring 
of West. And her long weariness, and the 
innumerable lost battles of eleven years, 
told her that they would get them. Had 
she ever seen an actor whom success had 
not defeated? And if she had had always 
to fight against the mere world for his 
genius, what now should she have to do 
against the Syndicate? Why, simply she 
should have to give up fighting. In that 
court there was no appeal. Or, if there were, 
it never would be won by Eddy West. 

'Thus, in other words, it seemed to be com- 
ing home to her heart that should this be the 
night of victory, it would also be the last 
night of their old life. Never more would it 
be just they two against the world—espe- 
cially if it were she that Engle wanted. In 
that case, however great the success of his 
play, wouldn't it all be poisoned for him? 
Of what use, then, would they be to each 
other? What else was there left between 
them this long while? And would not the 
snapping of that tie which had so long united 
them, the tie of mutual interest, mutual 
aggression and defense, sever the closeness of 
their living and they go gradually—yes, they 
two!—their separate ways? If it were she 
that Engle wanted. What was it Latham 
said? “An awfully wise eye for women stars. 
He thinks it’s women pay—” If the Syndi- 
cate, over his head, should hand the world to 
her, might he not begin to — hate — her? 
The secret of what she dreaded was out at 
last! 

For two years she had lived under the 
shadow of that question; for two years she had 
battled to deny its voice. Ever since the first 
growth of this play had made her realize that 
here, at least, was what would win their 
kingdom for them and had made her see, 
at the same time, that it was through her 
own performance of her incomparable part, 
through her readier popularity, her luckier 
star, that they must win it, she had said to 
herself, * When the day comes that Ed real- 
izes that, how will he bear it?" In every 
hope, in every effort, as her mastery over her 
part increased, as she had watched its effect 
over her companions, she had seen that ques- 
tion looking at her. And of late it had been 
in every face, in every smile, she had heard it 
in whispers and the very silences of those 

- old, observing friends. What did they sus- 
pect him of, exactly? Of what did they think 
his vanity, his jealousy, were capable? She 
conceded that he had never been strong 
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enough to offend her, that he had been loyal 
to the one thing he could not do without. 
And what were they all saying he would do 
when her success had furnished him the 
means? Ah, if it were the chance of her life 
as Geraldine Rodman, wasn't it, perhaps, in 
all deeper and sweeter senses, the end of it 
as Geraldine West? The love sprang up, as 
if unquenchably, in her heart and then died 
down, like the spent fountain which knows 
its source is famishing. It means to rise as 
long as it may, but it faces, everywhere, only 
the sand that creeps to cover it. And she 
said: *O God, no matter what comes to- 
night, if there's really anything mean in him, 
if ever he does anything—treacherous—to 
me, don't let me find out! Never let me 
know !—never let me know—for—sure!”’ 
The salt, hot taste of tears upon her lips 
startled her into knowing herself a fool. Be- 
fore everything now, love or fear, joy or 
shame, there was the performance coming on 
and the part to be played. She glanced at 
her watch. Wasitsolate? Yet how to keep 
on waiting? She began gladly to surrender 
herself to the excitement which, presently, 
with the sound of returning footsteps, with 
the sight of the character growing in her 
glass, with the music's thrill and the calls 
of the hour should string her strength anew. 
Yet when, at length, she bent over West 
again, it was remorsefully, as if she were 
calling him to issues greater than he guessed. 
“Ed!” she said, "Come, dear, it's time." 


The bell rang for the overture—tinkle of 
omen! Not as on other nights the music 
circled through the house, not as on other 
nights the curtain rose. - A strange set, strange 
lines, familiar faces made—after a season's 
monotony — oddly unfamiliar by strange 
make-ups (who is that in the satin and jet 
and the little green feather in her blonde 
wig? Oh, that is Miss Roxey, who played 
Mrs. Reilly last night, as the Dowager 
Duchess! There is Angelica, who is now a boy 
in tartans. There is Langham who has been 
an old salt since last autumn and who is not 
quite at home with his skirts as an arch- 
bishop), a strange woman as the nurse, a 
strange boy as the page, and, out in the 
house, how strange, how awesome, how sub- 
lime a presence—Engle himself—Engle— 
Dave Engle! 

The rumor ran that he was sitting in one of 
the back rows, a couple of men with him. 
Who? Couldn't say. Satellites, contidants, 
friends, perhaps, in a way, but not his peers; 
he had no peers. Did he imagine he could 
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keep secret the wonder of his presence? It 
was in the tremble of every lip and the 
light of every eye! Engle in front! Engle in 
front—and the sofa wobbly! Engle in front 
and Angelica’s second act trousers not yet 
-pressed! Merciful heavens, Engle in front 
and Miss Roxey’s evening dress not coming 
within two inches of buttoning across the 
bust—“‘ Dina, my dear, just see what you can 
do—or even if you could lend me a fan? "— 
and the comedian's gloves burst, and the 
cotton ices not so fresh as they might be, and 
my God, my God, my God, the phonograph 
for the nightingale not working right! “Say, 
please, Miss Rodman, will you come see 
what's the matter with the phonograph?" 
And yet success everywhere, in the air, in peo- 
ple's mounting voices, in the calls after the 
acts, in the wild brightness of the glance from 
West's dark triumphant eye into the flush 
of his wife's face—‘‘Engle’s in front!"—"I 
know!" 

The second act was over. Now for the 
crisis and the tug of war. To take breath for 
the third act, to take heart for it, to lift their 
spirits on those last curtain calls, and yet— 
go slow—go sure—!—Geraldine steadied her- 
self with an actual grip upon her make-up 
shelf. West, in his dress-shirt and trousers, 
was running about the dressing room, swear- 
ing, almost crying, and looking for a patent- 
leather pump. In the search Angelica was 
waked and torn from the couch—not there! 
Angelica stumbled upon Geraldine's train, 
at the same moment Geraldine moved and 
there was a splitting sound of breaking gath- 
ers. Cries of mutual reproach arose, Angel- 
ica burst into yells and tears; Mabel, on her 
knees, with a needle and thread in her mouth 
and the hat of Geraldine's trimming loosen- 
ing from her head, usefully protested: “It 
don’t do any good to holler at the child, Miss 
Rodman. And if Mr. West’s going to keep 
up that language—” “But my shoe, Dina, 
where the devil—Dina, what'll I do^ Well— 
here—under that confounded dog!"  Piffles, 
delighted, began to bark hisacquiescenceinany 
game going. Geraldine, standing still to have 
her dress repaired, was given up to bitterness. 
Engle in front and her dress torn! The one 
dress of wholly new material she had allowed 
herself; made patiently between perform- 
ances and railway trips, finished only last 
night so wearily, with such high hope, and 
marred before she had ever worn it! Well, 
no time for grieving. Was her mood irre- 
trievably jarred? Was Ed's? Did ever out of 
such chaos victory spring? And Engleinfront! 

And then, at the end of the third act, as 
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she and Ed came off the stage together, all 
breathed and radiant, the smiles they had 
been sharing with the audience still bright- 
ening their faces, the good cordial sound of 
true applause still tingling in their ears, a man 
came up with a note and asked West to 
supper with Dave Engle—with Dave Engle 
himself. The world was won! 

Was it possible? Was it possible? The 
company came crowding round with little 
cries, with startled congratulations, and 
there, amid the hand claspsof their friends, the 
Wests began to feel a touch of the isolation 
of greatness, like that of long-exiled sovereigns 
suddenly signaled to their capital; their 
dearest intimates conveyed in familiarity, 
a slight defiance, as who should say: “We 
intend to make no change in our usual bear- 
ing. Do you?" Engle indeed! Who would 
have imagined that?—for Eddy West! When 
the play was done and West was ready for 
the street, Geraldine was still in her make-up. 
Their triumph was so great it frightened her, 
her legs shook under her with fatigue and awe 
and joy. It amazed her to see how West 
throve on this adventure, how swiftly sure 
his step was, how bright his eye. It came 
over her, from the mere gallantry with which 
he caught up his hat and coat how alien he 
was to these surroundings. As he started 
off, she tried to speak some final admonition 
which was lost in his “ Wish me luck, Dina," 
as with a boyish flourish he bent over her 
chair. ‘‘Make Mabel go home with you. 
Take a cab. Order some supper,—whatever 
you like. Good-by, old girl—kiss me!" He 
had flown to their fate. 


At about two o’clock in the morning she 
heard his returning step. She ran to the door 
that some vague terror of the night and the 
sepulchral old hotel had made her lock, and 
flung it open. Then, at the first sight of his 
face, she knew that in some way the cup had 
slipped. 

In that moment, for the first time she real- 
ized how she had counted upon success, how 
she had wanted it! And even in that moment 
there fumbled at her heart the confused sus- 
picion that it had come to a fight and that 
Ed was not a fighter. She said to him. 
“They didn't take it?" 

He had let the door swing to and dropped 
himself upon the edge of the bed, where he 
sat looking down at his shoes. “No,” he 
answered. 

“ What—happened? ” 

“They wouldn’t—they made me such a— 
such a bad offer, I—I—I refused.” 
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“You refused!" She was so puzzled that 
she did not quite follow the stumbling of his 
next words. 

"Why, yes, they wouldn't—now, Dina, 
now, don't be angry, Dina—but—they only 
want one star—they wouldn't take—both of 
us—and, you know, the woman's part—you 
know Engle's only interested, really, in 
women stars, in one—" he broke down. 

He broke down and a significance that 
stopped her pulse stole over the chill misery 
of her mind. * What!" she breathed. She 
waited, and grew as pale as he. “Ed! Didn't 
they want to star—you?" 

He shook his head. 

“The woman's part—that was all that 
Engle would star?” 

He nodded, mutely. 

“You refused on that account?” 


** Yes, I—I did.” 
“For both of us?” 
“Ves.” 


She sat down and put her elbows on her 
knees and her hands over her eyes. It seemed 
to her that the bitterness of death would be 
the sweetest thing that she could feel. 

She had never dreamed of so base a selfish- 
ness as this. Having lost all for himself, he 
had stolen all from her. He into whose weak- 
ness she had bled her strength, he whom she 
had shielded so tenderly from his own fear, 
he had been strong enough and bold enough 
to betray her in the end. She had never 
dreamed of such a thing? She knew, now, 
that in the unplumbed depth of her spirit, it 
was what she had expected all along. He 
had shown at last that he could do without 
her. And it came over her of a sudden that 
he would have to. 

She turned to the table near her and wrote 
a note; after she had started toward the bell 
with it she came back and held it out to him. 
“Please read it.” 

He stopped stroking the fleece of the sleep- 
ing Piffles, opened the envelope and read that 
she had heard of Mr. Engle's interest in her 
performance, that her husband was no longer 
her manager, and that if Mr. Engle had any- 
thing to offer her, she would be glad to accept 
it. “You mean to give up this part, then?” 
he asked her. 

ét Yes.” 

“To give it up—to throw it all over—when 
you know you're the only person that can 
play it?” 

* Yes, I'm going to do something for my- 
self, now, Ed. I've got to. I've never done 
anything except for you in my life. I've got 
my living to make, my way and my career to 
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make, and I'm going to make them. You 
can't have them any longer to break and 
spoil and throw away. I have my chance 
and I mean to take it; I mean to get myself 
some of the things that other women have— 
that I should have had if I hadn't married 
you. They're all you've left me, now, to care 
about, all I can ever put into my life, and 
I mean to have them." 

“You're leáving—me, then?" 

She looked at him and his resemblance to 
the man she loved, the man that he had never 
been, seemed to die over again as she looked; 
she stared at the empty, ugly, barren room 
to which she had brought, and where she had 
lost, the last illusion of her heart? “Do you 
think there's anything to leave?" she asked 
him. Her quiet voice rose suddenly into 
a tearing, laughing sob and shattered to 
pieces in her throat. “Oh, it's good-by, 
Ed!" 

Struggling with that sob she turned to the 
window and stood looking down into the 
mean, saloon-spotted darkness of the street. 
Rage and love, hate and scorn and self-pity 
and a terror of the empty morrow tore at her 
sick heart. And, suddenly, foolishly, with- 
out understanding or intention, she began to 
speak. “I was wrong--wrong—all wrong— 
all wrong from the beginning." With her 
words the tears came, too, breaking them, 
tossing and drowning them. She was shaken 
by the storm, but she had no impulse to turn 
round that he might share it. “I loved you 
so—I believed—I hoped—everybody told 
me—warned me—my mother, only this 
morning—everybody—but I was so proud of 
you—I thought I knew—I thought I knew! 
If we'd only died!" she said, and put her hot 
lips against the coolness of the window-pane. 

He came up and took her wrists and turned 
her round to face him. She realized for the 
first time in a long while that he was the 
taller of the two. “Dina,” he said, “do you 
mean you love me? Do you? I didn’t know. 
I’ve thought, for a long time, you were just— 
sorry. Why, don’t you know I love you, too 
—I love you, too.” 

She looked into his face and was startled 
by something that she saw there. His eyes 
were full of pain, and full of light, that light 
of the young-hearted conqueror which she 
had believed in long ago, but deeper still she 
saw the thing he did not know how to tell 
her, and her strength failed her with a little 
cry: “Ed! why, Ed!” She strained back 
upon his hold, but her eyes still clung to 
his. “Oh, Ed, it—wasn't—you—they didn't 
want!" 
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He bent his head and kissed the little hol- 
low of her wrist and the tired fingers clasped 
around his. “Precious old girl, they're fools, 
just fools," he told her. “Managers, my 
dear, managers!" 

* But—how— 
star’ e 

* Yes—Ellen Marsh. Engle wanted it for 
her, that was all." 

“And they wanted you to play it with 
her? They were willing to feature you, then, 
at least." 

Yes, he admitted, they had said that. And 
they realized that the part was out of Miss 
Marsh's line, but she needed something new, 
and this was the best in the market; they 
had meant, since they first heard of it, to 
have it for her. 

€ Oh!” p 

He saw that she could hardly stand and, 
dropping into the broken-springed declivities 
of an old easy-chair, he tried to pull her down 
beside him, but she slipped past him to the 
floor and folded her arms across his knee. 
Her loosened hair made a darkness round 
her bent head, and out of that darkness in a 
voice of happy weeping, she besought him: 
“Oh, why didn’t you tell me before? " 

And when he didn't answer her: “Why 
didn't you, Ed? Oh, my dear, dear, dear, to 
think you were all alone with them, and de- 
fied them, the whole world, Engle, the Syn- 
dicate, all the whole of life and death for us, 
everyone against you and they couldn't turn 
you—and now, the whole deadly drag all over 
again, and never coming into your own—and 
when you could have had everything—all be- 
cause they wouldn't take me!_ I'm so proud! 
I'm so happy! And all the time I was sup- 
posing—I was imagining—how could you let 
me? And I thought J was the strong one, 
I was the brave one and yet I was willing to 
leave you. Oh, why didn't you tell me, the 
first minute, it was I they wouldn't have?" 

“J was afraid,” he said, “it would make 
you so mad—” 


And you said 'a woman 


In the bleakness of the dawn she saw the 
thing to do. It was the bleakness that so 
plainly showed it. She was stiff and jaded 
Írom having scarcely slept, and now that she 
was no longer faint with the tenderness of 
relief, she felt more heavily the grip of their 
worldly failure. The clothes she was wear- 
ing, decent as they had appeared last night, 
seemed soiled and hateful, her body gave her 
a sense of pricking grittiness, her face felt 
stiff and cut with tired lines and the bilious 
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looking-glass emphasized its sallowness; she 


-quailed at the six o'clock breakfast before her, 


at Angelica and Mabel. at Miss Roxey's 
solicitude and the company's disenchant- 
ment, and was one ache for things of light 
and quiet, softness and fragrance, for the 
lapping of a warm bath and the odor of real 
coffee. Round her the sickly gas light yielded 
more and more pallidly before the chilly 
colorlessness of day; more and more barely 
showed forth the mean lines of cheap furni- 
ture—the unsteady table marked with wet 
glasses, the broken-handled bureau in imi- 
tation oak, the washstand with its thin, gray- 
ish, dampish towels, the terrible curtains 
made dingy by the breath of time, and the 
easy-chair, greasy with the contact of count- 
less abominable persons. Ed was sitting on 
the edge of the bed grappling with a broken 
boot lace; his face was gray and old in the 
cruel light, he was in his shirt-sleeves and so 
thin, so ineffably exhausted that she felt the 
old pinching terror for him at her heart; 
everything seemed to her to make up a life 
through which she no longer had the strength 
to drag him—nor herself! 

So, just as they were ready to start down- 
stairs, she went to him. “Ed,” she said, 
“Tve thought it all over. And we can't go 
on like this, we can't just be starved out. 
You must write and make it up with Engle 
and tell him he can have the piece for Miss 
Marsh; you can play in it, and we'll take 
what we can get out of it." 

“Wiat!” he cried. “And have the part 
ruined?" He regarded her, as from across 
oceans, with a disaffected, an imperious face. 
* Not on your life!" he said. 

Then, at last, she saw. Saw him entirely, 
for good and evil, in his weakness and his 
incalculable strength—in that temperament 
through which she had groped so long she had 
at last touched bottom. She laughed out 
and threw an arm around his neck and kissed 
him with a kind of joyous fierceness. "You're 
a monster!" she cried. “But I married 
a monster—I married an artist! Go on, dear, 
and I'll follow," and she pushed him toward 
the door. 

She fastened the leader on Piffles and 
snatched up her ulster. ‘Come on, my fam- 
ily,” she cried gayly, to the dog, "we've got 
to travel.” She gave him a little pull. “Oh, 
dear dog," she softly, lightly, richly laughed 
out of her weariness, “dogs and families and 
women and things, they can go an awfully 
long way—if only they've got something to 
go on!” 


little torn and mended like 
the country, stood hand in 
hand beside a gate. Their 
eyes, all dewy like the fields 
at dawn, made speechless 
| speech, although their lips 
were dumb, dumb with the 
greatness of their thoughts. 
A picture in corduroy and muslin, and hob- 
nailed boots and scent of stubble fields. Their 
parlor was the bower of twisted eglantine, 
dew-drenched and swaying in a gentle breeze; 
their ceiling the blue sky flecked with tossed 
streak of windy clouds; their carpet had for 
pattern the deep marks of heavy wheels, a 
tringe of grass spangled with flowers, humble 
flowers that curtsied to the wind as overlord. 
Their door the gate that opened on a field of 
turnips whose leaves caught the reflection of 
the sky's delightful blue—this in reality; but, 
to the exalted condition of their minds, this 
very gate opened on the great wide world. 
Their faces, like the rude beauties of Na- 
ture, would be to the townsman uncouth, 
a little heavy in youth as young animals are 
heavy—burnt with sun, and browned by 
wind, and scarred by minor accidents of field 
and farm; but they had in their eyes that 
calm expression, the deep, unfathomable vir- 
tue of a life bounded by huge horizons, great 
seas, infinity of stars, the purple gloom of 
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woods, the wonder of uplands 
bitten to velvet by fat sheep. As 
the world aims so they aimed at 
some harbor for their lives, some 
simple explanation of the secret 
of existence, some little set of 
rules to go by and to say by, 
“This is life as we would have 
it lived.” 

They had the world before them, 
and they chose the village where 
they both were born. They chose a cottage 
over which the tall church tower threw a 
shadow in the afternoon. A long way off 
the clang of cities and the cry of underfed 
humanity and the heated shouts of men 
clamoring for gain sounded, but dimly. 
The strike of the church clock was louder, 
the chatter of the swallows was louder, 
the sound of mackerel playing in the sea 
was far more loud. And yet even from 
this leafy place the cities claimed some vic- 
tims, crying, “Our streets are paved with 
gold"; to which the wisest answered, “Our 
fields are gold with buttercups”; to which 
the feverish few replied, *We come to dig 
your gold," and dug their graves instead. 

At the wedding the whole world came to 
lend a hand. The squire gave a sow. The 
parson gave a blessing and a silver teapot, 
crown of their treasures and only used on 
Sundays and great days. The steward gave 
a broody hen and eggs to match. They had 
an eight-day clock, three framed texts, a 
tea-cozy and a huge oak cupboard. What 
ship sailed better, thus equipped? And they 
embarked upon that great adventure with 
hearts full of gratitude and eyes a-brim with 
happy tears, feeling life very grand and they 
very simple and yet safe. 

Their cottage, the Tramp vows who told 
of them, will one day be a Mecca for world- 
weary pilgrims, just such a place as makes 
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the town traveler stop and say, “Absolute 
perfection." And yet just such a place as 
he has educated himself to avoid living in. 
No excitement as he knows it. No theatre 
nearer than twelve miles, no jostle of human- 
ity, no companionable noise of crowds. No 
excitement. Great heavens! That first 
round-eyed baby, that first baby’s first pearl- 
like tooth, the creases of its round, fat knees, 
the crinkle of its clutching hands, came like 
a thunderbolt out of a bed of roses. Another 
shilling a week from the squire. A tall chair 
from the parson’s wife. From the steward a 
day, a whole day off, for the christening. 
Richard! He might have been Cain from the 
fuss. Afterwards one could trace the sons 


by the trousers—one pair lasted the father 
and three boys, and one coarse blue print 
dress covered the mother and two daughters. 

The cottage was described by the Tramp 


as one describes a cathedral, bit by bit lov- 
ingly dwelt on, carefully considered. A 
long, low place, all white, with thatch— 
golden new in places—hanging like eye- 


brows over the top windows. A low wall in 
front with a gate, green, and three steps 
down to a garden packed with flowers. Then 
a porch overgrown with a seven-sister rose, 
a flowering myrtle on one side. Then the 
place itself, cool, fresh-smelling within, the 
eight-day clock ticking away the minutes, 
the few bits of china, the atmosphere of 
home, something very solid, the rock, in 
fact, on which the plan of one nation is built 
just as another is built on the fleeting 
pitchings of tents and the scent of camp-fires. 

So the people and the village and the cot- 
tage grew old, but each year they grew older 
they took on a fresh dignity. The town 
house grows old and the fashion leaves it, 
and it goes down from a boarding-house to 
cheap lodgings, and from that into a Bohe- 
mian hand-to-mouth existence. So with the 
town man, he wears badly, gets shoddy and 
nervous, and shakes like thosé toy 
spiders on a spring. The woman's 
eyes under her sunbonnet looked 
back at you bright and clear. The 
man was grown like a tree and 
gnarled like one. And in the look 
of both of them was something no 
Committees or Societies or Bodies 
of Learned Men have ever been 
able to teach. It was the look of 
those who had learned the secret of 
life and of how to grow old with 
grace. She had the humor of her 
stoutness and he the wit of a spare 
body, and between them they had 
a fund of wisdom learned of con- 
tented minds, not uncultivated, but 
broadened by contact with big 
things. The squire was grown old 
and querulous, and full of talk of the changed 
times. The times were the same, but he was 
narrowed by a little knowledge of what he 
was pleased to call the world." The parson 
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was full of years, and had a hidden sorrow 
that he preached too well for the people, 
when, as a matter of fact, he did not preach 
well enough. His involved mind-searchings 
were a consequence of doubt; the great things 
of life were oppressed by his slight knowledge 
of Greek. He rejected the sermon at his 
door for the inventions of his study. There 
was a new steward very busy wasting two- 
pence to save a farthing. i 

When the Tramp passed through this 
village, and saw it enclosed in its fold of hills, 
and watered by its stream, and fed by its 
fields of corn, and cleansed by the sea winds, 
and how it stood with its feet in the sea and 
its body in the trees, he said, ‘‘ These will be 
great people.” He shared the dinner of the 
old people and sat down to the table with 
them and one son fresh from his boat, and 
another clean from the dairy, and another 
in from the fields, and the first two had 
their wives with them. And the two 
daughters were there with their husbands, 
both sailors. It was the birthday of the 
old man, and each had brought love for a 
present. And when the others had gone 
into the garden at the back, where there 
were old crab-pots and new bee-skeps and 
tarred rope and a wicker cage with a magpie 
in it, the Tramp spoke to the old people. 

He said: "You are the richest people I 
have ever met." 

And they answered: “We are poor folk, 
but we are content." 

To which he replied: “The riches of the 
earth are yours. From this window you 
own all a man wants, the great sweep of 
sky and sea, the great sweep of woods and 
corn-fields, the church, the inn, and the mill. 
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Without knowing it, you have solved the 
riddle that all men seek to answer. Do you 
know that people fight to gain what you 
have on your table?—bread and bacon and 
cheese and honey, and there is many a man 
calls himself rich would be glad of a meal 
like yours, but in the struggle he has forgot- 
ten how to enjoy it. There is many a man 
calls himself rich and cannot see the stars, 
for he is bent by the toil of digging for gold 
in gutters. And there is many a man now 
trying to gain just the very peace you have, 
but he has íretted his soul away in the 
search." 

And they answered him, not understand- 
ing: “We are only simple folk." 

To this he replied: ‘‘The whole world is 
turning to you; it is studying you to try to 
learn from you how to be simple. If your 
own parson were as certain of hell as you are 
of heaven he would sleep more peacefully. 
If your own squire could enjoy his fields as 
you do he would be a happier man. Let me 
ask you, ‘What do you want?’ " 

And the woman smiled at him, for at her 
age all people were as her own children. 
And she said: “I want to be buried at the 
top end of the churchyard, by the stile." 

And the man said: ''And me alongside o’ 
she, like we'm always been." 

So they courted Death, as they had courted 
Life, together. 

And when the Tramp left he ‘begged a 
geranium cutting, and this he planted and 
gave to a man sick in the city; and it grew 
in a red pot on his window-ledge and gave 
him a new hope in life, and he turned his 
eyes to the country and discovered, with a 
cry in his heart, that it was good. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


EIN each century since the be- 
x | ginning of the world won- 
> [ | derful things have been 

\ | discovered. In the last cen- 
j| tury more amazing things 
were found out than in any 
century before. Inthisnew 
century hundreds of things 
still more astounding will 
be brought to light. At first people refuse to 
believe that a strange new thing can be 
dene, then they begin to hope it can be 
done, then they see it can be done—then 
it is done and all the world wonders why 
it was not done centuries ago. One of the 
new things people began to find out in 
the last century was that thoughts—just 
mere thoughts—are as powerful as elec- 
tric batteries—as good for one as sunlight 
is, or as bad for one as poison. To let a sad 
thought or a bad one get into your mind is 
as dangerous as letting a scarlet fever germ 
get into your body. If you let it stay there 
after it has got in you may never get over it 
as long as you live. 

So long as Mistress Mary's mind was full 
of disagreeable thoughts about her dislikes 
and sour opinions of people and her deter- 
mination not to be pleased by or interested 
in anything she was a yellow-faced, sickly, 
bored and wretched child. Circumstances, 
however, were very kind to her, though she 
was not at all aware of it. They began to 
push her about for her own good. When 
her mind gradually filled itself with robins, 
and moorland cottages crowded with chil- 
dren, with queer crabbed old gardeners and 
common little Yorkshire housemaids, with 
springtime and with secret gardens coming 
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alive day by day, and also with a moor boy 
and his "creatures," there was no room lefi 
for the disagreeable thoughts which affected 
her liver and her digestion and made her 
yellow and tired. 

So long as Colin shut himself up in his 
room and thought only of his fears and weak- 
ness and his detestation of people who looked 
at him, and reflected hourly on humps and 
early death, he was a hysterical halt-crazy 
little hypochondriac who knew nothing of 
the sunshine and the spring and also did not 
know that he could get well and could stand 
upon his feet if he tried to do it. When new 
beautiful thoughts began to push out the 
old hideous ones life began to come back to 
him, his blood ran healthily through his 
veins and strength poured into him like 
a flood. His scientific experiment was quite 
practical and simple and there was nothing 
weird about it at all. Much more surprising 
things can happen to any one who, when a 
disagreeable or discouraged thought comes 
into his mind, just has the sense to remember 
in time and push it out by putting in an 
agreeable determinedly courageous one. Two 
things cannot be in one place. 

“Where you tend a rose, my lad, 
A thistle cannot grow.” 

While the secret garden was coming alive 
and two children were coming alive with it, 
there was a man wandering about certain 
far-away beautiful places in the Norwegian 
Fjords and the valleys and mountains of 
Switzerland and he was a man who for ten 
years had kept his mind filled with dark and 
heart-broken thinking. He had not been 
courageous; he had never tried to put any 
other thoughts in the place of the dark ones. 
He had wandered by blue lakes and thought 
them; he had lain on mountain sides with 
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sheets of deep blue gentians blooming all 
about him and flower breaths filling all the 
air and he had thought them. A terrible 
sorrow had fallen upon him when he had 
been happy and he had let his soul fill itself 
with blackness and had refused obstinately 
to allow any rift of light to pierce through. 
He had forgotten and deserted his home and 
his duties. When he traveled about, dark- 
ness so brooded over him that the sight of 
him was a wrong done to other people be- 
cause it was as if he poisoned the air about 
him with gloom. Most strangers thought 
he must be either half mad or a man with 
some hidden crime on his soul. He was 
a tall man with a drawn face and crooked 
shoulders and the name he always entered 
on hotel registers was, ‘Archibald Craven, 
Misselthwaite Manor, Yorkshire, England.” 

He had traveled far and wide since the day 
he saw Mistress Mary in his study and told 
her she might have her “bit of earth." He 
had been in the most beautiful places in 
Europe, though he had remained nowhere 
more than a few days. He had chosen the 
quietest and remotest spots. He had been 
on the tops of mountains whose heads were 
in the clouds and had looked down on other 
mountains when the sun rose and touched 
them with such light as made it seem as if 
the world were just being born. 

But the light had never seemed to touch 
himself until one day when he realized that 
for the first time in ten years a strange thing 
had happened. He was in a wonderful valley 
in the Austrian Tyrol and he had been walk- 
ing alone through such beauty as might 
have lifted any man's soul out of shadow. 
He had walked a long way and it had not 
lifted his. But at last he had felt tired and 
had thrown himself down to rest on a carpet 
of moss by a stream. It was a clear little 
stream which ran quite merrily along on its 
narrow way through the luscious damp green- 
ness. Sometimes it made a sound rather 
like very low laughter as it bubbled over 
and round stones. He saw birds come and 
dip their heads to drink in it and then flick 
their wings and fly away. It seemed like a 
thing alive and yet its tiny voice made the 
stillness seem deeper. The valley was very, 
very still. 

As he sat gazing into the clear running of 
the water, Archibald Craven gradually felt 
his mind and body both grow quiet, as quiet 
as the valley itself. He wondered if he were 
going to sleep, but he was not. He sat and 
gazed at the sunlit water and his eyes began 


to see things growing at its edge. There was. 
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one lovely mass of blue forget-me-nots grow- 
ing so close to the stream that its leaves were 
wet and at these he found himself looking 
as he remembered he had looked at such 
things years ago. He was actually thinking 
tenderly how lovely it was and what wonders 
of blue its hundreds of little blossoms were. 
He did not know that just that simple 
thought was slowly filling his mind—filling 
and filling it until other things were softly 
pushed aside. It was as if a sweet clear 
spring had begun to rise in a stagnant pool 
and had risen and risen until at last it swept 
the dark water away. But of course he did 
not think of this himself. He only knew 
that the valley seemed to grow quieterand 
quieter as he sat and stared at the bright 
delicate blueness. lle did not know how 
long he sat there or what was happening to 
him, but at last he moved as if he were 
awakening and he got up slowly and stood 
on the moss carpet, drawing a long, deep 
soft breath and wondering at himself. Some- 
thing seemed to have been unbound and re- 
leased in him, very quietly. 

* What is it?" he said, almost in a whisper, 
and he passed his hand over his forehead. 
“I almost feel as if—I were alive." 

I do not know enough about the wonder- 
fulness of undiscovered things to be able to 
explain how this had happened to him. 
Neither does any one else yet. He did not 
understand at all himself—but he remem- 
bered this strange hour months afterward 
when he was at Misselthwaite again and he 
found out quite by accident that on this 
very day Colin had cried out as he went 
into the secret garden: 

“I am going to live forever and ever and 
ever!" 

'The singular calmness remained with him 
the rest of the evening and he slept a new 
reposeful sleep; but it was not with him very 
long. He did not know that it could be 
kept. By the next night he had opened the 
doors wide to his dark thoughts and they 
had come trooping and rushing back. He 
left the valley and went on his wandering 
way again. But strange as it seemed to him 
there were minutes—sometimes half-hours— 
when, without his knowing why, the black 
burden seemed to lift itself again and he 
knew he was a living man and not a dead 
one. Slowly—slowly for no reason that he 
knew of—he was “coming alive" with the 
garden. 

As the golden summer changed into the 
deeper golden autumn he went to the Lake 
of Como. There he found the loveliness of 
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a dream. He spent his days upon the crystal 
blueness of the lake or he walked back into 
the soft thick verdure of the hills and tramped 
until he was tired so that he might sleep. 
But by this time he had begun to sleep bet- 
ter, he knew, and his dreams had ceased to 
be a terror to him. 

“Perhaps,” he thought, ‘ 
growing stronger." 

It was growing stronger but because of 
the rare peaccful hours when his thoughts 
were changed—his soul was slowly growing 
stronger too. He began to think of Mis- 
selthwaite and wonder if he should not go 
home. Now and then he wondered vaguely 
about his boy and asked himself what he 
should feel when he went and stood by the 
carved four-posted bed again and looked 
down at the sharply chiseled ivory-white 
face while it slept and the black lashes that 
trimmed so startlingly the close-shut eyes. 
He shrank from it. 

One marvel of a day he had walked so far 
that when he returned the moon was high 
and full and all the world was purple shadow 
and silver. The stillness of lake and shore 
and wood was so wonderful that he did not 
go into the villa he lived in. He walked 
down to a little bowered terrace at the 
water's edge and sat upon a seat and breathed 
in all the heavenly scents of the night. He 
felt the strange calmness stealing over him 
and it grew deeper and deeper until he fell 
asleep. 

He did not know when he fell asleep and 
when he began to dream; his dream was so 
real that he did not feel as if he were dream- 
ing. He remembered afterward how in- 
tensely wide awake and alert he had thought 
he was. He thought that as he sat and 
breathed in the scent of the late roses and 
listened to the lapping of the water at his 
feet he heard a voice calling. It was sweet 
and clear and happy and far away. : It 
seemed very far but he heard it as distinctly 
as if it had been at his very side. 

* Archie! Archie! Archie!" it said, and 
then again swceter and clearer than before, 
* Archie! Archie!" 

He thought he sprang to his feet not even 
startled. It was such a real voice and it 
seemed so natural that he should hear it. 

"Lilis! Lilias!" he answered. “Lilias! 
where are you?" 

“In the garden," 
sound from a golden flute. 


‘my body is 


it came back like a 
* In the garden!” 


And then the dream ended. But he did: 


not awaken. He slept soundly and sweetly 
all through the lonely night. When he did 
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awake at last it was brilliant morning and 
a servant was standing staring at him. He 
was an Italian servant and was accustomed, 
as all the servants of the villa were, to ac- 
cepting without question any strange thing 
his foreign master might do. No one ever 
knew when he would go out or come in or 
where he would choose to sleep or if he 
would roam about the garden or lie in the 
boat on the lake all night. The man held a 
salver with some letters on it and he waited 
quietly until Mr. Craven took them. When 
he had gone away Mr. Craven sat a few mo- 
ments holding them in his hand and looking 
at thelake. His strange calm was still upon 
him and something more—a lightness as if 
the cruel thing which had been done to him 
had not happened as he thought—as if 
something had changed. He was remem- 
bering the dream—the real—real dream. 

*In the garden!" he said, wondering at 
himself. “In the garden! But the door is 
locked and the key is buried deep." 

When he glanced at the letters a few min- 
utes later the one lying at the top of the rest 
was an English letter and he saw it came 
from Yorkshire. It was directed in a plain 
woman's hand but it was not a hand he 
knew. He opened it, scarcely thinking of 
the writer, but the first words attracted his 
attention at once. 


“DEAR SIR: 

“T am Susan Sowerby that made bold to speak to 
you once on the moor. It was about Miss Mary I 
spoke. I will make bold to speak again. Please sir, 
I would come home if I was you. I think you would 
be glad to come and—if you will excuse me, sir—I 
think your lady would ask you to come if she was here. 

Your obedient servant, 
Susan SOWERBY.” 


Mr. Craven read the letter twice before 
he put it back in its envelope. He kept 
thinking about the dream. 


*I wil go back to Misselthwaite," he 
said. "Yes, I'll go at once." 

And he went through the garden to the 
villa and ordered Pitcher to prepare for his 
return to England. 


In a few days he was in Yorkshire again, 
and on his long railroad journey he had 
found himself thinking of his boy as he had 
never thought in all the ten years past. Dur- 
ing those years he had only wished to forget 
him. Now, though he did not intend to 
think about him, memories of him constantly 
drifted into his mind. He remembered the 
black days when he had raved like a madman 
because the child was alive and the mother 
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was dead. He had refused to see it and when 
he had gone to look at it at last it had been 
such a weak wretched thing that every one 
had been sure it would die in a few days. 
But to the surprise of those who took care 
of it the days passed and it lived and then 
every one believed it would be a deformed 
and crippled creature. 

He had not meant to be a bad father but 
he had not felt like a father at all. He had 
supplied doctors and nurses and luxuries, 
but he had shrunk from the mere thought of 
the boy and had buried himself in his own 
misery. The first time after a year's absence 
he returned to Misselthwaite and the small 
miserable looking thing languidly and in- 
differently lifted to his face the great gray 
eyes with black lashes round them, so like 
and yet so horribly unlike the happy eyes 
he had adored, he could not bear the sight 
of them and turned away pale as death. 
After that he scarcely ever saw him except 
when he was asleep, and all he knew of him 
was that he was a confirmed invalid, with 
a vicious, hysterical, half-insane temper. 
He could only be kept from furies dangerous 
to himself by being given his own way in 
every detail. 

All this was not an uplifting thing to re- 
call, but as the train whirled him through 
mountain passes and golden plains the man 
who was “coming alive” began to think in 
a new way and he thought long and steadily 
and deeply. 

“Perhaps I have been all wrong for ten 
years," he said to himself. ‘Ten years is.a 


long time. It may be too late to do any- 
thing—quite too late. What have I been 
thinking of!? 


Of course this was the wrong magic—to 
begin by saying “too late." Even Colin 
could have told him that. But he knew 
nothing of magic—either black or white. 
This he had yet to learn. He wondered if 
Susan Sowerby had taken courage and 
written to him only because the motherly 
creature had realized that the boy was much 
worse—was fatally ill. If he had not been 
under the spell of the curious calmness 
which had taken possession of him he would 
have been more wretched than ever. But 
the calm had brought a sort of courage and 
hope with it. Instead of giving way to 
thoughts of the worst he actually found he 
was trying to believe in better things. 

* Could it be possible that she sees that 


I may be able to do him good and control 


him?" he thought. “I will go and see her 
on my way to Misselthwaite.” 
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But when on his way across the moor he 
stopped the carriage at the cottage, seven or 
eight children who were playing about 
gathered in a group and bobbing seven or 
eight friendly and polite curtsies told him 
that their mother had gone to the other side 
of the moor early in the morning to help a 
woman who had a new baby. “Our Dickon,” 
they volunteered, was over at the Manor 
working in one of the gardens where he went 
several days each week. 

Mr. Craven looked over the collection of 
sturdy little bodies and round red-cheeked 
faces each one grinning in its own particular 
way and he awoke to the fact that they were 
a healthy likable lot. He smiled at their 
friendly grins and took a golden sovereign 
from his pocket and gave it to “our Jane 
Lizabeth" who was the oldest. 

“If you divide that into eight parts there 
will be half a crown for each of you," he said. 

Then amid grins and chuckles and bobbing 
of curtsies he drove away leaving ecstacy 
and nudging elbows and little jumps of joy 
behind. 

The drive across the wonderfulness of the 
moor was a soothing thing. Why did it seem 
to give him a sense of home-coming which 
he had been sure he could never feel again— 
that sense of the beauty of land and sky and 
purple bloom of distance and a warming of 
the heart at drawing nearer to the great old 
house which had held those of his blood for 
six hundred years. How he had driven away 
from it the last time, shuddering to think 
of its closed rooms and the boy lying in the 
four-posted bed with the brocaded hang- 
ings. Was it possible that perhaps he might 
find him changed a little for the better and 
that he might overcome his shrinking from 
him? How real that dream had been—how 
wonderful and clear the voice which called 
back to him “In the garden—In the garden!” 

“J will try to find the key,” he said. “I 
will try to open the door. I must—though 
I don’t know why.” 

When he arrived at the Manor the serv- 
ants who received him with the usual cere- 
mony noticed that he looked better and 
that he did not go to the remote rooms 
where he usually lived attended by Pitcher. 
He went into the library and sent for Mrs. 
Mediock. She came to him somewhat ex- 
cited and curious and flustered. 

“How is Master Colin, Medlock?” he 
inquired. ' 

“Well, sir,’ Mrs. Medlock answered, 
“he’s—he’s different, in a manner of speak- 
ing.” 
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“Worse?” he suggested. 

Mrs. Medlock really was flushed. 

“Well, you see, sir," she tried to explain, 
“neither Dr. Craven, nor the nurse, nor me 
can exactly make him out." 

“Why is that?” 

“To tell the truth, sir, Master Colin might 
be better and he might be changing for the 
worse. His appetite, sir, is past under- 
standing—and his ways—” 

"Has he become more—more peculiar?” 
her master asked, knitting his brows anx- 
iously. 

“That’s it, sir. He’s growing very pecul- 
iar—when you compare him with what he 
used to be. He used to eat nothing and then 
suddenly he began to eat something enor- 
mous—and then he stopped again all at 
once and the meals were sent back just as 
they used to be. You never knew, sir, per- 
haps, that out of doors he never would let 
himself be taken. The things we’ve gone 
through to get him to go out in his chair 
would leave a body trembling like a leaf. 
He’d throw himself into such a state that 
Dr. Craven said he couldn’t be responsible 
for forcing him. Well, sir, just without 
warning—not long after one of his worst 
tantrums he suddenly insisted on being taken 
out every day by Miss Mary and Susan 
Sowerby’s boy Dickon that could push his 
chair. He took a fancy to both Miss Mary 
and Dickon, and Dickon brought his tame 
animals, and, if you’ll credit it, sir, out of 
doors he will stay from morning until night.” 

"How does he look?" was the next ques- 
tion. 

“Tf he took his food natural, sir, you'd 
think he was putting on flesh—but we're 
afraid it may be a sort of bloat. He laughs 
sometimes in a queer way when he's alone 
with Miss Mary. He never used to laugh at 
all. Dr. Craven is coming to see you at once, 
if you'll allow him. He never was as puzzled 
in his life." 

“ Where is Master Colin now?" Mr. Craven 
asked. 

“In the garden, sir. He's always in the 
garden—though not a human creature is 
allowed to go near for fear they'll look at 
him." 

Mr. Craven scarcely heard her last words. 

“In the garden," he said, and after he had 
sent Mrs. Medlock away he stood and re- 
peated it again and again. “In the garden!” 

He had to make an effort to bring himself 
back to the place he was standing in and when 
he felt he was on earth again he turned and 
went out of the room. He took his way, as 
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Mary had done, through the door in the 
shrubbery and among the laurels and the 
fountain beds. The fountain was playing 
now and was encircled by beds of brilliant 
autumn flowers. He crossed the lawn and 
turned into the Long Walk by the ivied 
walls. He did not walk quickly but slowly 
and his eyes were on the path. He felt as if 
he were being drawn back to the place he 
had so long forsaken, and he did not know 
why. As he drew near to it his step became 
still more slow. He knew where the door 
was even though the ivy hung thick over 
it—but he did not know exactly where it 
lay—that buried key. 

So he stopped and stood still, looking 
about him, and almost the moment after he 
had paused he started and listened—asking 
himself if he were walking in a dream. 

The ivy hung thick over the door, the key 
was buried under the shrubs, no human 
being had passed that portal for ten lonely 
years—and yet inside the garden there were 
sounds. They were the sounds of running, 
scuffling feet seeming to chase round and 
round under the trees, they were strange 
sounds of lowered suppressed voices—ex- 
clamations and smothered joyous cries. It 
seemed actually like the laughter of young 
things, the uncontrollable laughter of chil- 
dren who were trying not to be heard but 
who in a moment or so—as their excite- 
ment mounted—would burst forth. What in 
heaven’s name was he dreaming of; what in 
heaven’s name did he hear? Was he losing 
his reason and thinking he heard things which 
were not for human ears? Was it that the 
far clear voice had meant? 

And then the moment came, the uncon- 
trollable moment when the sounds forgot 
to hush themselves. The feet ran faster and 
faster—they were nearing the garden door— 
there was quick strong young breathing and 
a wild outbreak of laughing shouts which 
could not be contained—and the door in the 
wall was flung wide open, the sheet of ivy 
swinging back, and a boy burst through it 
at full speed and without seeing the outsider 
dashed almost into his arms. 

Mr. Craven had extended them just in 
time to save him from falling as a result of 
his unseeing dash against him, and when he 
held him away to look at him in amazement 
at his being there he truly gasped for breath. 

He was a tall boy and a handsome one. 
He was glowing with life and his running 
had sent splendid color leaping to his face. 
He threw the thick hair back from his fore- 
head and lifted a pair of strange gray eycs— 


“Father,” he cried out catching his breath, “I’m Colin. You can't believe it., 
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I scarcely can myself. 


I'm Colin.” 
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eyes full of boyish laughter and rimmed with 
` black lashes like a fringe. It was the eyes 
which made Mr. Craven gasp for breath. 

"Who——What? Who!” he stammered. 

This was not what Colin had expected— 
this was not what he had planned. He had 
never thought of such a meeting. And yet 
to come dashing out—winning a race—per- 
haps it was even better. He drew himself 
up to his very tallest. Mary, who had been 
running with him and had dashed through 
the door, believed that he managed to make 
himself look taller than he had ever looked 
before—inches taller. 

“ Father,” he cried out catching his breath, 
“I’m Colin. You can't believe it. I scarcely 
can myself. I'm Colin." 

Like Mrs. Medlock, he did not under- 
stand what his father meant when he said 
as if to himself: 

“In the garden! In the garden!” 

"Yes," hurried on Colin. “It was the 
garden that did it—and Mary and Dickon 
and the creatures—and the Magic. No one 
knows. We kept it to tell you when you 
came. I'm well, I can beat Mary in a race. 
I'm going to be an athlete." 

He said it all so like a healthy boy—his 
face flushed, his words tumbling over each 
other in his eagerness—that Mr. Craven's 
soul shook with unbelieving joy. 

He put his hands on both the boy's 
shoulders and held him still. He knew he 
must not try to speak for a moment. 

“Take me into the garden, my boy,” he 
said at last. “And tell me all about it." 

And so they led him in. 

The place was a wilderness of autumn 
gold and purple and violet blue and flaming 
scarlet and on every side were sheaves of 
late lilies standing together—lilies which 
were white or white and ruby. He remem- 
bered well when the first of them had been 
planted that just at this season of the year 
their late glories should reveal themselves. 
Late roses climbed and hung and clustered 
and the sunshine deepening the hue of the 
yellowing trees made one feel that one stood 
in an embowered temple of gold. The new- 
comer stood silent just as the children had 
done when they came into its grayness. He 
looked round and round. 

“T thought it would be dead,” he said. 

“Mary thought so at first," said Colin. 
“But it came aliye.” 

Then they sat down under their tree— 
all but Colin, who wanted to stand while he 
told the story. 

It was the strangest thing he had ever 
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heard, Archibald Craven thought, as it was 
poured forth in headlong boy fashion. Mys- 
tery and Magic and wild creatures, the 
weird midnight meeting—the coming of the 
spring—the passion of insulted pride which 
had dragged the young Rajah to his feet to 
defy old Ben Weatherstaff to his face. The 
odd companionship, the play acting, the 
great secret so carefully kept. 

“And now,” Colin concluded, “it need not 
be a secret any more. I dare say it will 
frighten them nearly into fits when they see 
me—but I am never going to get into the 
chair again. I shall walk back with you, 
Father—to the house.” 


Ben Weatherstaff’s duties rarely took him 
away from the gardens, but on this occasion he 
had made an excuse to carry some vegetables 
to the kitchen and being invited into the 
servants’ hall by Mrs. Medlock to drink a 
glass of beer he was on the spot—as he had 
hoped to be—when the most dramatic event 
Misselthwaite Manor had seen during the 
present generation actually took place. 

One of the windows looking upon the 
courtyard gave also a glimpse of the lawn. 
Mrs. Medlock, knowing Ben had come from 
the gardens, hoped that he might have 
caught sight of his master and even by chance 
of his meeting with Master Colin. 

“Did you see either of them, Weather- 
staff?" she asked. 

Ben took his beer mug from his mouth 
and wiped his lips with the back of his hand. 

“Aye, that I did," he answered with a 
shrewdly significant air. 

“Both of them?” suggested Mrs. Medlock. 

“Both of ’em,” returned Ben Weather- 
staff. “Thank ye kindly, Ma’am, I could 
sup up another mug of it.” 

“Together?” said Mrs. Medlock, hastily 
overfilling his beer mug in her excitement. 

“Together, Ma'am," and Ben gulped 
down half of his new mug at one gulp. 

* Where was Master Colin? How did he 
look. What did they say to each other?" 

“T didna' hear that," said Ben, “along o' 
only being on th’ step-ladder lookin’ over 
th’ wall. But I'll tell thee this. "There's 
been things goin’ on outside as you house 
people knows nowt about. An’ what tha'll 
find out tha’ll find out soon.” 

And it was not two minutes before he 
swallowed the last of his beer and waved his 
mug solemnly toward the window which took 
in through the shrubbery a piece of the lawn. 

“Look there," he said, “if tha's curious. 
Look what’s comin’ across th’ grass.” 
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When Mrs. Medlock looked she threw up Across the lawn came the Master of Mis- 
her hands and gave a little shriek and every selthwaite and he looked as many of them 
man and woman servant within hearing had never seen him. And by his side with 
bolted across the servants' hall and stood his head up in the air and his eyes full of 
looking through the window with their eyes laughter walked as strongly and steadily as 
almost starting out of their heads. any boy in Yorkshire—Master Colin. 


The End 
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4 GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE 
SUGGESTED BY VIRGIL'S DESCRIPTION OF THE GALLEY-RACE 


BEING A MATTER-OF-FACT DESCRIPTION OF THE OCCURRENCE 


4)FLUTTERING sea of waving hands | 
| 


uprose | 
As forth the racers flung upon their flight, 
And pulsing motors, like swift hammer- 
blows 
Echoed, and ’planes diminished in the 
sight. | 


Like rushing lightning . . . far a pylon stood, 
The turning-point of the aérial track, 

Which thrice-encircled by the racing brood, 
The prize would fall to the first bird-man back! 


But, halfway from the goal, one biplane swift 
Turned, sudden, like a pigeon in mid-sky, 

Was seen beneath a blast to pitch and lift, 
And then to strike a tree with crash and cry; 


And yet another one, a monoplane, 
Caught in the wind-wake of a ship ahead, 
Plunged, meteor-swift, down from the void's domain 
And, like a falling rocket earthward sped. 


The first round’s over! . . . breast to breast race Three 
White Glints of Speed; outward again they whip 
Like silver flying fish which skim the sea 
To 'scape the shadowing prow of some great ship;— 


'These three, alone, are left . . . the clamorous crowd 
Urge on with shouts the racers! . . . How they cheer 
When, on the final stretch like storm-blown cloud 
One daring-close the pylon's bulk both sheer, 


And thrusts a nose ahead, and, whirling 'round, 
Just lead the twain . . . Madly the people roar 

As, first, he gains the goal, and to the ground 
Drops gently . . . So the great air-derby's o'er! 
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ELSIE FERGUSON 


The star in “ Such a Little Queen" 


and “ Dolly Madison” 
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NANCE O'NEIL 
Who, in “The Lily," under Belasco's management, has demonstrated her right to be considered the great 
actress the admirers of her earlier work prophesied 
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cDONALD 
The success of ** The Spring 
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In her first venture as a star she made good. 
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charming personality and excellent voice 
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GEORGE ARLISS 


The clever character actor who, in Louis H. Parker's “ Disraeli,” has added another to his long list of 
remarkable stage portraits 
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She began to get fretful and nervous, and frequently in those days when she'd 
throw down her pen late at night I'd hear her sobbing 
soft and low to herself 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY 


4 SECOND-HAND SKETCH 


OF 4 SECOND-HAND MAN 


BY HARRIS MERTON LYON 


AUTHOR OF ©THE WIND IN THE LILACS," “A BOOK IN A BROOK,'' ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. KERR EBY 


AM quite well aware that 
writing about writers is a 
poor policy in that, by de- 
liberately selecting from this 
select class of humanity 
your heroes and heroines, 
you thereby narrow down 
the field of your appeal. 
Nobody cares to read about 

writers; so read on. In the second place, your 
tendency is, at once, to talk literary shop— 
boring platitudes about technique, beginnings, 

endings, titles. And I know that everybody 
yawns when he comes to the word “ tech- 


nique." He ought to: it is an abominable 
word. It rhymes with, and is, bleak and 
Greek. And nobody cares for anything 
bleak or Greek in this United States and this 
twentieth century. 

But this occurred to me, and it did not put 
me to sleep; I could not get out of listening, 
andneithercan you; and, moreover, so many of 
these writers turn out, after all, not to be writ- 
ers that really in reading about them you may 
beassured youarereadingabout human beings. 


He was a wistful little man, and he worked 
as clerk in my favorite second-hand book 
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store. The years, with flying feet, had kicked 
so much dust upon him that I could not tell 
you whether he was forty or sixty years 
old. He carried his perky chin aslant at 
you in the air at a dogmatic angle and be- 
neath his sandy lids, fringed with faded 
blonde lashes, his two 
half-hidden sensitive 
eyes danced at you 
behind a pair of horn 
spectacles. He never 
looked at you with- 
out first aiming his 
alert vulgar little 
nose and then sight- 
ing along that un- 
trustworthy struc- 
ture of bumps, twists 
and turns until he 
confronted you with 
his brown and pleas- 
ant gaze. He hada 
tooth gone in front 
and in moments of 
meditation or when 
he wished to check 
any undue native ex- 
citement he used to 
suck this aperture. 
His small mouth 
turned down at the 
corners as if with 
smirking self-satis- 
faction; but never 
did feature play a man so false. Yet, come to 
think of it, every one of his attributes played 
him false—his awry head set belligerently on 
his shoulders, his perky chin, his jerky hands, 
his smirky lips—except his voice. His voice 
was wonderfully gentle and low, sympa- 
thetic, kind, and grave and sweet. 

It was raining heavily out. There was no 
one in the shop except us. I stood peering 
with foreboding at the gaudy back of a stuffy 
book that might better have been filled with 
puffed rice or rolled oats than printed pages. 
The title of this book was: ‘‘How to Write a 
Short Story.” 

Ii’s dusty, this jerky little man noticed 
my murderous gaze. He rubbed his hands 
and said, with a winsome chuckle: “So 
you're looking at ‘How to Write a Short 
Story? . Well, well." The chuckle 
stopped. The mouth broke into a painful 
smile, baring the lamentable orifice in his 
He sucked meditatively, turned his 
back on me, affected to be looking out the 
window into the muddy street, the while his 
dirty fingers scratched his mean and meager 


He was a wistful little man, and he worked as 
clerk in my favorite second-hand book store 
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‘How to Write 
Dear me. How 


hair. “Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 
a Short Story.’ “Dear me. 
it does take me back.” 

He turned again quickly and aimed his 
nose at me; at once I could see, magnified 
through his glasses, that his sensitive brown 
eyes were blinking 
rapidly. He had a 
harsh little way of 
clearing his throat. 
He cleared it now. 

“That book used 
to belong to me," he 
said sharply. He 
wriggled around 
nervously. Pulled a 
pipe out of his pocket. 
With trembling fin- 
gers hastily lit a 
match. “I guess I 
‘can smoke this after- 
noon. Doesn't ap- 
pear as if anyone 
would come in." He 
drew a few deep 
scholarly breaths of 
tobacco and it 
seemed to compose 
his agitation, to clar- 
ify his line of dis- 
course. He began: 
* You appear to read 
a good deal. I say 
*appear. Of course 
I've only known you to recognize you for 
about four years.” He sat down on a 
stool, gathered his knees up into his arms, 
and, hugging himself thus, puffed rapidly be- 
fore he rattled on: “I myself read more and 
more as the years go by. As soon as I real- 
izcd there was nothing creative about me, 
I exhibited a bent for the meditative.” The 
picture was so comical I could hardly keep 
from bursting out laughing. The droll, seri- 
ous, gnome-like fellow huddled up there, 
smoking away and declaiming oracularly 
about "creative" . . . “meditative!” 

"Yes, sir. You would scarcely believe 
that the older I get and the more I read and 
the more I see, the more meditative I become; 
until now it's almost impossible for me to see 
simply one side of a question. I see all sides. 
I think that after a man gets along a ways 
into—well, into middle age say—his mind 
gets sort of mystical: little things don't look 
so big to him, and among the big things he 
don't just exactly know which way to turn; 
and he begins thinking about all the billions 
of people that have lived and died . . . and 
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. and... " he brought himself back to 
his starting-point with a jerk . . . “what 
difference does it make, one way or other, for 
instance,whether he writes a little short story 
or not? Of course, when it is written, that 
short story’s dead and done for the same as the 
transaction of my selling you a book. Allin 
a billion years amounts to nothing. That’s 
the way I feel about it. I started out to 
write short stories and I'm selling books now, 
so, o' course, I may be prejudiced.” 

I treated his past deferentially and tapped 


the volume with a chary finger. ‘You say 
this belonged to you?" 
“Well, I put it in the stock here. It really 


belonged to ker. But I bought it from her. 
Not, o' course, because I wanted the book: 


I think they're pernicious, influencing the .. 


vanity of young folks, getting them to waste 
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a lot of valuable years of time over a lot of 
truck, I do. But then I may be prejudiced. 
I can see all sides of the question." He 
puffed and sucked, puffed and sucked, as if 
reluctantly disturbing a mellowed and hal- 
lowed past. “No, I bought that book— 
among other things—because she had to have 
the money to get back home. She lived in 
a little town in Ohio. The fare was nine 
dollars and something. Dear me. Dear 


me. How clear I do remember it.” He 
perked up his head. “Eighteen years ago, 
that was." 


* What was her name?" I urged. 

* Well, sir, you wouldn't believe it, but her 
name was Mary Brown. Just a simple, old- 
fashioned country name. And it fitted her 
. it fitted her"— he paused and gathered 
all his mentality for the emphasis—‘per- 


He sat down on a stool, gathered his knees up into his arms, and, hugging 
himself thus, puffed rapidly before he rattled on 
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fectly,” said his prim, strict lips. “It’s more 
her story than it is mine," his soft voice went 
on. Then suddenly he lost his air of medita- 
tion and began, in a large manner, a manner 
doubtless the due fruit of his secluded read- 
ing and thinking: 

“I think most young people do not realize, 
cannot in the very nature of things realize, 
why they come to New York. Just a mo- 
ment. That ain't it. Most young people 
come to New York to do the best thing by 
themselves; and I wish it to be understood 
I distinctly put the emphasis on themselves. 
Nine out of ten don't come here to help the 
old folks at home. It’s all they can do to 
make their own living here, let alone support 
their families. Indeed, when they first come 
away they put it on the basis of their leaving 
so they won't *be a burden' to their families. 
'That was the way Mary put it; and, though 
all my people were dead and I couldn't say 
the same of my own case, still I've heard it 
so often from others I know that must be the 
way they feel. But, in plenty of cases, if 
they'd just stick around home a lit-tle wee 
bit of a while longer they'd find out that in- 
stead of being a burden they'd come in 
mighty handy as help right there in the old 
town; and the handier and the more help 
because they were right there. Yes, sir. 
Places go to pieces when the young folks go 
away. Specially amongst people of moderate 
means—I may say, sir, of very, very moderate 
means—the old folks seem to sort of lose the 
ambition, somehow, to keep up. If you've 
got plenty of money it don't matter so much; 
but when the young ’uns go trapesin' off it 
takes all their money to take care of them- 
selves and they're not much help to anybody 
else. Look how these foreigners keep their 
families sticking together! They know what's 
best; they've been at it longer. "They'll tell 
you when the family splits up it goes to pot. 
Well"—the dusty little man made an abrupt 
gesture, like a philosopher dismissing an 
argument—" Mary Brown, she had this no- 
tion of coming to New York. Her father was 
dead, and her mother had just enough money 
to live on in this old Ohio town where the 
woods and meadows came right down to the 
edge of the village. There was an old serv- 
ant of some kind, an old woman named Sal- 
ina—he, he! Well I remember Salina— 
and Mary had written some verses and sold 
'em in New York. (Verses, I may say, come 
easy or else they don't come at all. It's not 
what you'd call hard, serious literary work.) 
I think Mary's success with verses—exquisite 
nice verses, they were, too—misled her a Lit. 
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'Then some literary lecturer came to their 
town and, though he was then famous, most 
of his lecture was about the hard times he 
had had when young and about how funny it 
all now seemed but he had pretty near 
starved in his early days. And Mary she 
thought that was all right; sort of a noble 
martyrdom. 

*T've told you, sir, she was old-fashioned. 
That was eighteen years ago, and it does seem 
to me the whole town and all the people in it 
were old-fashioned compared to what they 
are to-day. I came here from Massachu- 
setts and I'd been living in an old brick house 
down on West Twenty-first Street for about 
three years. I lived on the top floor back. 
The end of the hall had been walled up and 
that made a little cubby-hole of room right 
next to mine. It wasn't a very agreeable 
place for her—for a young girl to live, sir. 

“As I've told you, I then felt more of 
a creative spirit in me, doubtless due to my 
youth, sir, and enthusiasm; arfd I had come 
here to write. Short stories seemed the easi- 
est and quickest things, and so I hammered 
away. I may as well say now, sir, I never 
sold one of the things in my life.” 

He paused and tapped his pipe. “One 
night"—tap, tap—“‘one night I heard a great 
banging and grunting and slamming and 
a trunk was carried up three flights and 
thrown into the room next to me. And I 
heard a racket around in there and the swish- 
ing of a skirt for a long time. Well, it was 
two weeks before I knew all about Mary Brown 
and she knew all about me. We each heard 
the gossip through the landlady, an Irish 
woman named Mrs. Lane, and landladies 
were as gossipy and stingy in those days as 
now. Mary herself was awfully shy and I— 
well, you see me, sir—I calculate I’m bashful 
yet. For a long time it was nothing but : 
*How-de-do' to me, said more with her sort 
o' merry but deep brown eyes than with her 
lips; and I used to grit my hands together and 
just mumble back at her. Then one night, 
oh, about a month or more aíter she had 
moved in, you wouldn't believe it to be true, 
sir, it seems so sad and wonderful, I heard her 
crying in the next room. I remember it as 
distinctly. I was hammering away at a de- 
tective story and when I heard that girl sob- 
bing in there, right the other side of that wall, 
I just sat cold and wondered what ought 
afellow do. Then, before I knew it, I cleared 
my throat loud—this way—and right away 
the crying stopped. 

“ About a week after that, I heard a knock 
at my door. That girl had just evidently got 


“ Mister Sancy, 


all the boldness theré was in her together in 
one big lump, for when I opened the door she 
jumped clear back into the middle of the hall 
and her voice sort of faltered-like when she 
said: ‘Mister Sancy'—(she must have got 
that from Mrs. Lane) —'can you tell me if 
this book is any good? '" 

The dusty clerk paused impressively and 
pointed a slow fateful finger at “How to 
Write a Short Story.” 

“That very book right there,” he com- 
mented briefly. 

I looked at it with a new feeling, almost 
a thrill. 

He waved his hand. I'll just skip a lot 
that was said back and forth about little 
things, only my! she was pretty and my! 
she was shy. She had a clear kind of old- 
fashioned voice, kind of serious and homelike, 
and when she could bring herself to look at 


‘can you tell me if this book is any good?’” 


you it just seemed as if the whole world was 
brown and soft.” He gave one brief left-to- 
right nod of his head. “Fact. The whole 
world brown and soft. 

“Now, mark. Fora long time all that girl 
would talk about was ‘technique,’ ‘tech- 
nique,’ until your head would ring with it. 
‘I’ve got the ideas and I’ve got the feeling,’ 
she would say, ‘only I just don’t know how to 
get 'em down onto paper.’ 

“Well,” I'd answer, ‘if you can't get ’em 
down onto paper, you can't sell'em. And if 
you can't sell em, you can't live Only not 
that bold, you understand. You see what 
I was trying to get at? I was interested in 
her, not her short stories. I wanted to find 
out from ker where she came from and who 
her folks were and all about their condition. 

** But you understand technique,’ she'd say. 
‘How did you get that technique? Youneedn't 
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tell me you got it out of this? She slapped 
that—that abominable book. You see, she 
had read some of my stuff in manuscript and, 
though I never got any of it in print, I wrote 
things out easier and I was older and had been 
there longer and I knew some of the editors 
and all that; so she thought I amounted to 
something. 

"'Write and keep on writing’ was, of 
course, all I could tell her. Well, sir, it 
was pitiful. She worked. She worked hard. 
She'd get up mornings, cook her own coffee 
and egg, and then square away at the table 
towrite. She'd write steady till two o'clock, 
go out for a walk and a bite, come back 
and buckle right down to it again until 
supper. Then at it again until midnight, or 
one o'clock, or maybe sometimes even two 
o'clock. That girl just simply tried every- 
thing. She wrote verses so much that it got 
so it was almost like cranking 'em out; she 
wrote essays; one-act plays for these vaude- 
ville people; even jokes for the funny papers. 
She tried to get up sensational things for the 
Sunday newspapers, but, bless her! she was 
so quiet and serious there wasn't a sensation 
: in her. At first she sent stuff out by mail, 
she was so afraid of meeting the editors per- 
sonally. But that got so it ate up her money 
in postage, so she had to go herself. She told 
me she ‘felt like it was peddling.’ It was 
a poor sort of peddling,” he commented, 
grimly. ‘Absolutely nothing was bought. 

* Day after day of that sort of thing, month 
in and month out, will wear down a constitu- 
tion of iron, sir, and would tear the hope out 
of a saint. She began to get fretful and 
nervous, and frequently in those days when 
she'd throw down her pen late at night I'd 
hear her sobbing soft and low to herself. She 
used to sing at first; but soon she quit her 
singing for good. 

“One day she came up the stairs jumping 
andsparkling. Ineversaw anything so alive 
and so happy as she was. 'I've got some 
work!’ she cried. ‘Oh, just think! Forty 
dollars I'm to get!’ An editor, sir, was going 
to have a famous actress sign a piece on how 
girls get employment on the stage. He had 
ofiered Miss Brown the chance to collect the 
data and experiences. She jumped at it, o' 
course, and for a week she went humming 
about the place. 

**T'm on the up-road now,’ she said to me. 
It hurt me to sce her so happy; because 
I knew this was just one of those acciden- 
tal things. Sure enough. The editor was 
pleased with her work; but he had no more to 
sive her. She told him she wrote fiction. 
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He said he would be glad to read it. 
was all. He never bought any of it. 

“She got so she didn’t mind me so much. 
I guess she saw I was a sort of harmless man. 
So she used to ask me into her room and I'd 
sit there in her little rocking chair for hours 
on end listening to her read her—what she 
had written—to me. She used to read at 
regular racing speed and she'd argue at fever 
heat—all kinds of theories she had about the 
world and men and women. They weren't, 
—well, they weren't exactly well-ballasted 
theories; and they were expressed in a wild 
and bitter fashion. I used to tell her if she 
took more exercise and ate more it might sort 
of improve what she had to say. 

“‘But will you argue this point with me 
that I am writing about?’ she'd ask. 

** No, I won't I'd say. It might be the 
last line of a sonnet or tuberculosis on the 
East Side or most anything. 

* And so it went—asking questions, fret- 
ting, writing and writing and eternally writ- 
ing, sobbing at night, getting disappoint- 
ments every day, money going, cheeks thin- 
ning—yes, sir, and heart breaking, I'm sure. 
She had kept it up for over three months: 
ninety long consecutive days of the toughest 
kind of struggle. 

“Oh, you don’t know the agony I’m going 
through for the sake of this thing; you can’t : 
comprehend the intense agony. Help me! 
Help me somehow!’ she'd say to me desper- 
ately. 

** Write, and keep on writing,’ was all I 
could say. O’ course, I brought her fruit and 
flowers, but she never seemed really, you might 
say, to notice 'em. She was always staring 
and cold, preoccupied. Sometimes she'd 
laugh in a harsh little way when I said— 
Isuppose I said it very stupidly—' Write, and 
keep on writing.’ 

“Then, one day, after I had made that 
remark for I don't know the how many hun- 
dredth time, she broke down. It wasn't nice 
to see a woman like Mary Brown whimper, 
but she whimpered and said: 

“<I just can't keep on much longer. My 
money's almost gone.’ It must have cost her 
a good deal to say that. 

“í Now, look here,’ I said, ‘you just tell me 
something about yourself and your folks.’ 
Well, bit by bit, it came out—all about the 
old place and her mother and Salina, the old 
servant; and the apple orchard around the 
house; and Nigger, the old cat; and her 
room under the caves with the dormer win- 
dow from which you could see the spire of the 
little Presbyterian church; and Maria, the 


That 
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cow; and—and"—the dusty clerk actually 
gulped—‘ Bud Randolph, the son of the fel- 
low that owned the planing-mill He 
stopped and lit his pipe, puffing like fury, 
and like fury from the depths of his slender 
chest his grave voice announced: “Yes, sir!” 
That was his expression of irrepressible 
emotion. 

“She was grit clear through, though, that 
girl,” he finally went on. “Clear through. 
Grit. I suppose most girls like that are. 
Even when her money was right at the last 
she would hardly give up. I used to, I re- 
member, get so excited at her that I would 
almost explode. 

** Miss Brown, what makes you stick to 
this game? What is the lure about it for you? 
W hat is there to all this that makes girls like 
you leave homes where you're needed— 
needed for your own sake if not for your 
mother's—to come here and cry and worry 
and starve? You're no different—that way, 
I mean—írom hundreds of other girls. 
Yov're all doing wrong, every last one of you. 
Now, why do you do it?' 

“ And she would clinch her little hands and 
her eyes would blaze like mad and she'd 
answer: 'Mister Sancy, you know very well 
why. It'sthe instinct for self-expression and 
you know it. To express yourself! To ex- 
press yourself! . Your feelings—your thoughts. 
Who on earth wants to go through life mute 
and dumb if he can help it? Who wants to 
keep all his finest qualities in him, bottled up 
and useless, and go along the streets with his 
neighbors just taking him at face value, not 
knowing how much sense he's got and how 
much heart he's got inside of him. Every- 
body has fine things, noble things in 'em. 
That's so because everybody instinctively 
recognizes such things when they read a good 
book. How could they recognize it if they 
hadn't felt it themselves? I came here to 
make money and fame, I know, but besides 
that I really sincerely wanted to express my- 
self so it would do other people good and do 
me good. l didn't want to grow old and 
dried-up and lose these ideals of mine just for 
lack of giving them a little air and exercise. 
I can't talk to people the way I can write it 
out. Nobody can. You'd feel you were 
making a fool of yourself. But you can 
write it into books and people will take the 
books off into a quiet corner and read your 
message there. That’s the reason I want to 
write.’ 

“But, sir, you'll believe me when I tell you 
she couldn’t write. She could talk and she 
could feel. But she couldn't write. You'll 
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understand me, sir, when I tell you she didn't 
have that—that almost superhuman selí- 
control that makes effective writing. You 
know how itis. A fellow’s brain just goes off 
on sort of sprees-like and he puts in poor stuff 
or useless stuff and leaves out the good stuff 
or forgets the useful stuff he intended to put 
in; and the result is his work is sort of shape- 
less and not thorough and all that. 

“Then, sir, I had another sort of an idea 
about how I could help her. You can see for 
yourself I couldn't really be much help to 
anybody, but I used to ask her all sorts of 
questions, toward the end, about the folks in 
her town; who edited the newspaper and 
what sort of fellow he was, for instance. And 
she told me he was an old, generous-hearted, 
visionary sort of man named Dave Raglin. 
She used to tell about how often the train 
came in and the girls going down to see it, 
linked arm and arm; and the confectionery 
store where they drank their sodas; and the 
post-office where, when there was a bunch of 
them, they used to wait around until the mail 
came in. She was grown-up, of course, and 
didn't do those things any more, but some- 
how those were the pictures that came readi- 
est to her mind, they being memories of her 
girlhood and probably the pleasantest times 
of her life. 

“Well, sir, right away I wrote her mother 
and got her mother to sort of speak out and 
tell how she really wanted Mary from the 
bottom of her heart; how lonely she really 
was; and I got her so she would write that 
way to Mary about every other day. You 
see, at first her mother was all for sacrificing 
her own wishes to the girl. Naturally, 
mothers are that way all over the world. She 
didn't want the girl to be disturbed in her 
*career'—bah!—by any knowledge of how 
her mother's heart was aching itself out for 
lonesomeness. So for a long time she had 
just hugged her misery like I'm hugging my 
knees here and wouldn't say a word to Mary 
except about the usual run of town common- 
places. But when Mrs. Brown finally did 
start writing the truth, she wrote things that 
were wonderful, sir. Beautiful, sir. You'll 
believe me, sir, when I tell you there are great 
depths to a mother's heart.” 

I had my eyes down and did not at first 
become conscious of the fact that the grimy 
little clerk had stopped. When I did so, 
I suddenly looked up and beheld the snip of 
a nose aimed at me, the sensitive brown eyes, 
fringed with faded blonde lashes, looking out 
steadily at me under his sandy lids. 

* Then," he said slowly, his gaze still fixcd 
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upon me, “some badly scrawled post-cards 
begantocome. Daily. This was toward the 
end, when her money was almost entirely gone 
and she herself almost sick in bed. Pre- 
sumably,” he announced crisply, “they were 
from her former sweetheart, Bd Randolph. 
They were unsigned. She brought one and 
showed it tu me, at first as a curiosity. 
Later I had to ask each day in order to get to 
see them. Let me see, she came to New York 
in January. She had been there January, 
February, March, April. 
“This was in May. The first card read: 

Old place looks fine. 

Orchard in bloom. 

“Her eyes danced as she read it and she 
laughed soft-like, ‘Oh, the dear old trees!’ 
Then she turned to me and said: ‘You don’t 
know, Mister Sancy, how much folks who are 
brought up in the country miss the trees in 
New York! And especially in the spring! 
My nerves have gone to pieces here lately and 
I'm just dying for a sight of trees—real trees! 
And then there’s something about owning 
a grand old thing like a tree! To be able to 
put your arms around it and say, “This beau- 
tiful creature, fifty, eighty, a hundred years 
old, belongs to me—me/”’? When she talked 
that way, her spirits picked up. Really, you 
know, I was right. A woman like that had 
ought to be back home. 

“The next card was kind of funny, but it hit 


her hard. I’ve figured out that somehow’ 


some women can’t bear to think of a cat being 
lonely. It read: 

Nigger lonesome. 
day. 

“ When she showed me that her brown eyes 
were just swimming, partly from joy, it 
seemed, and partly from sadness. Anyway, 
her mouth had a kind of proud smile around 
it. ‘Poor, dear old Nigger!’ she said. ‘It 
doesn’t sound like Bud Randolph.’ Now, 
I had written to Randolph myself, sir, but the 
letter had come back marked: ‘Not here." 

I looked at him keenly. 

* And the next card didn't sound exactly 
like Randolph either," he went on, easily. 
“It said: 

Looked up at your dormer window new 
chintz curtati1s. 

“Well, sir, you’d have thought she was 
a little girl gctting her first long dress, she was 
that tickled. And, my! how she began to brag 
about that room and compare it to the dirty 
cheap little room at Mrs. Lane’s! Then she 
went quiet of a sudden and began biting her 
lip and I could see she was thinking of other 
memories which that room called up. I sup- 


Crying for you night and 
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pose when a woman recalls the little bed- 
room she’s had all through her girlhood it 
must have about it a pretty intimate sort of 
happiness. Pretty intimate and beautiful 
thing." He passed his thin, grimy hand 
nervously across his lips. 

“The next one you might think was kind 
of foolish, sir, but it really didn't seem so to 
her. It made her almost jolly, though you 
could see she was thinking harder and harder 
about the old place and the more she thought 
the more serious she became. This one said: 

Maria has had a calf and il is yours. What 
are you going to name it? 

“ Whoever wrote that must have been a bad 
guesser," I remarked quietly. 

He started. ‘“ Why?” 

* Because," I replied; “I know Maria inti- 
mately. I know she did mot have a calf.” 
There was meaning in my tone. 

He smiled. 

I smiled. 

“You’ve been very sympathetic,” he said. 
“But I think you are presuming too much 
upon that sympathy.” So I was quiet. “It 
was very pleasant to me to see her so happy," 
he began again shortly. ‘‘I may say that it 
was an unusual pleasure. Massachusetts 
people—why, I don't know—are considered 
rather hard, and my life has been a rather 
sheltered—hem—rather confined one and I 
do not see much of people except when they 
have what you might call their everyday 
masks on. But this girl Mary—she was dií- 
ferent. She really gave me an insight into 
a good many—hem—joys and—well, heart 
throbs which I have never seen before nor 
since. Right then she began getting letters, 
too, from her mother every day; and she told 
me she was answering them 'to the best of her 
ability. Then, one day before the very end, 
another post-card came. 

“Tt seemed a very intimate sort of thing to 
put on a public post-card, but the signature 
may have explained it. It ran: 

Dont you know we are all breaking our 
hearts for you? Salina. 

“This time the little woman made no at- 
tempt to conceal her tears. She rushed into 
my room sobbing, ‘Iam going home! I am 
going home!’ Let me tell you, sir, I was glad 
tohearit. Ihad hoped a long time for those 
words. It kind of broke me down a little, 
too, and I remember we were very happy, 
each to himself, of course, all through that 
evening; she not speaking a word about 
writing or technique, but always of home, 
mother, the old town, Salina, the animals, and 
al. Iremember we talked à long, long time 


“Then,” he said slowly, . . 


and I kept urging her to stick to that deter- 
mination, because I was sure it was best for 
her. I told her not to regard this brief four 
months' assault of hers against the great 
metropolis as being anything final or even 
decisive in her life; I told her New York was 
always here and she could easily come back 
again some day; I told her she might even, 
as some have done, conquer New York by 
staying away from it. But I helped her to 
the best of my ability to strengthen her de- 
termination to go back home just then. I 
remember I kept telling her, ‘Later, Miss 
Brown, later you can try." The little clerk 
gazed straight ahead out of his abstracted 
brown eyes, and sucked his tooth. Then he 
shivered slightly. 

“There never was any later," he finally 
remarked softly. “She never came back." 

“Oh, then, she went home?" I asked. 

“What?” he said stupidly. 

“I say, she went home." 

"Oh, yes, yes. I think it was really the 
post-cards that did it. They had the sug- 
gestive touch. They brought up the power- 
ful pictures. They were excellent bits of 
fiction in their way.” The dusty old man sat 


. “some badly scrawled post-cards began to come” 


in a study. He did not seem to recall that 
I was there. I saw his lips move, silently, as 
I had frequently seen them move when, on 
other occasions, I had watched him pottering 
around the shop by himself. At last he said 
aloud, to himself, in a mild voice: 

“Funny about that old fellow Dave Rag- 
lin, the old editor. Funny. Never answered 
a single letter of mine, not even when I wrote 
and thanked him for keeping the secret 
and mailing my post-cards for me. Only 
sent me the paper telling about her wedding. 
He must have been a queer old chap. Fine 
old chap, too.” Then he caught himself, 
realized he had mumbled aloud. His eye 
glared along his nose at me, his lower 
jaw dropped just a bit. He pulled it up 
sharply and gathered it in with a motion of 
his tongue. 

“That book there,” he said sternly. 
wish somebody would buy it.” 

“How did you come to put it in stock?" 
I asked. 

* Oh, she didn't have any money to go back 
on; and, of course, she was proud. So she 
sold everything—trunk and watch and hat 
and even shoes. I"—he tried to laugh— 
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“T insisted on buying that book, at the origi- 
nal selling-price. Iremember I said: ‘I have 
never been able to sell a short story. Maybe 
if I study this book hard I can do it And 
she answered, with a sort of sob in her throat: 
‘It never did me any good. But for you, it 
would have done me harm.’ But I bought 
the book—and kept it a while.” The little 
clerk had his eyes closed and, between men, 
he had a good reason why. “She ought to 
have gone home; she was the kind that ought 
to have, I tell you. She—she finally married 
Bud Randolph, of course, and I—well, I sup- 
pose I sort of gave up trying to write and took 
—took this." 

He waved his hand around at the rows 
of shelves and then cleared his throat re- 
peatedly. “One day I put the book in 
stock; you see, sir, you probably understand, 
—I didn’t want the memories of it, and 
I'd rather it went. But nobody’s ever 
taken it.” 
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Fea FCC Put Fy 


“I don't want the book," I said. “If I 
bought anything I'd buy the post-cards." 

He smiled a grave smile and tapped his 
coat pocket. “They are not for sale, of 
course, But why would you buy them?" 

“Because, hang it, man, you did it there! 
You wrote your story! In those five cards 
you've beaten that book to a frazzle! You 
did the fiction just right! Suppression— 
repression—evocation—simplest materials— 
everything! You——" 

He arose and walked over to it, put his 
finger on it, started to take it down, paused, 
looked at me, and decided not to. “How to 
Write a Short Story," he read mechanically. 
Then the little woebegone figure turned to 
me: “How to Write a Short Story!" he ex- 
claimed, with a tremble in his soft, grave 
voice. “No, you're wrong. I failed. I tried 


and I couldn’t. Like in everything else I’ve 
tried to do, I failed.” 
Did he? 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


READERS’ LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELI- 
GION AND THE CHURCH 


E have received hundreds of letters 

| apropos of this article—many, many 
| of them worthy of publication. We 
quote at this time significant pas- 
sages from two or three: 


E “While we are happily escaped 
from the period when men weretoasted over a slow 
fire for having ideas which had not occurred to 
grandfather, the factabides that many a man in the 
ministry would be saying much the same thing 
that Bishop Williams has written so trenchantly, 
were it not for the fear that there might be a 
decline in his ecclesiastical health. 

“The present attitude of the Church reminds me 
somewhat of the old printing press of Benjamin 
Franklin's, down in the National Museum. That 
battered old pile of junk is worth more in dollars 
and cents than any press in the city, notwith- 
standing the fact that any big newspaper press 
in the city will print more papers in a minute than 
Franklin's press could turn out in a whole after- 
noon. But the man who buys it gets an antique. 
He is not going to print with it, but just look at 


it. If a church is valuable only as a curio, then 
no pains should be spared to avoid modifications 
and signs should be put up about it warning tour- 
ists from scratching any of the moss off. But if 
the church is to serve as an agency for humani- 
tarian and philanthropic service, such as many 
of us think was its original purpose, there is every 
reason to believe that a few writers of the Bishop 
Williams type will be serviceable right now. 
And it might be added that the magazine that 
features such an article is rendering a public 
service of no mere negligible quality." 
Lrovp C. Dovcias. 


“The Chutch divides humanity into many 
classes, based upon a code of morals and ethics 
of its own choosing, regardless of the instincts 
of mankind, regardless of natural laws which 
may be responsible for the growth of morality 
among men, as well as for the more material 
growth in the objective world. 

“The ministrations of the church should reach 
out to the soul of man, of which there are no 
classes. When classes of souls have been created 
by a code of ethics, the power of the church for 
good is thereby destroyed. 

“ May it not prove true that there is only one 
God who rules in one material and spiritual 
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world, and God has no scheme of salvation by 
which humanity is to be divided into classes of 
sheep and goats? 

“May it not be true that the religion of the 
future will become a religion of the earth, and of 
the objective world with no code of morals to 
damn some of the people because they are bad, 
and no system of rewards for other people who 
are good?" Henry RAWE. 


STRIKING EXHIBITS AND SOME 
GOOD ADVICE 


21 T the recent Child Welfare Exhibit in 
a NII Chicago somebody with imagination 

| arranged a red electric light which 
| flashedeverytwenty seconds. Every 
| flash indicated the death of a child, 
| somewhere in the civilized world, 
' from a preventable cause. 

“Mothers need to be protected against exposure, 
overwork, dissipation, venereal diseases, stress 
and strain of every kind; and they necd to be 
taught how to nurse their children, and how to 
feed, clothe, and bathe them properly. Every 
baby ought to have plenty of fresh air, cleanliness, 
adequate nourishment, rest, and a tranquil, 
happy babyhood. 


To enliven the teaching of needed lessons, and 
to express vital truths in an “adhesive” style, 
striking epigrams were displayed here and there, 
named according to the topics which they were 
intended specifically to emphasize. Here are a 
few of the best of these trite sayings: 


“Closed windows are open avenues to con- 
sumption.” 

“Strong drink makes weak men.” — 

“No good grow th without exercise.’ 

“Modern city life may build su but it 
breaks health." 

“A clean tooth never decays.” 

“First aid to the dyspeptic—a good laugh." 

* High living develops low vitality." 

“Breathe deeply; the more you expand your 
chest, the less you will contract colds." 

"For your baby's sake, nurse it. You can't 
improve upon God's plan." 

“Dirty air is death." 

“The Civil War killed 205,700 in 4 years; con- 
sumption kills 800,000 in 4 years in the United 
States: if ‘war is hell,’ what is consumption? 

“What will it profit a child to gain the whole 
curriculum, if it lose its health?" 

“Child's curiosity concerning sex is normal, 
pure, and necessary for mental and moral 
development. Satisfy it with chaste ideals." 

* Begin early to prepare the next generation for 
parenthood.” 

“Better a year too early than an hour too late.” 

* Switzerland requires her children to be in the 
open air ten minutes every school hour.” 
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“The only night air that is injurious is last 
night's; open the windows and let it out.” 
“It is better to be safe than sorry." 


Noteworthy among the many modernized, 
bacteriological nursery rhymes was the “Health 
Alphabet," written by a Chicago tuberculosis 
nurse: | 


“A is for Adenoids, which no child should own; 
B for right Breathing, to give the lungs tone; 
C is for Cough, which we should not neglect; 
D for the Dentist, who finds tooth defect; 

E is ior Evils of foul air and dirt; 

F is for Fresh Air—too much cannot hurt; 

G is for Gardens, where boys and girls play; 

H is for Hardiness gained in that way; 

I is Infection from foul drinking cups; 

J is fcr Joy in the bubbling taps; 

K is for Knowledge of rules of good health; 

L is fòr Lungs, whose soundness is wealth; 

M is ‘or Milk, it must be quite pure; 

N is for Nurses, your health to insure; 

O is for Oxygen, not found in a crowd; 

P is for Pencils—in mouths not allowed; 

Q is for Quiet, which sick people need; 

R is for Rest—as part of our creed; 

S is for Sunshine to drive germs away; 

T is for Toothbrush, used three times a day; 

U is for Useful health rules in the schools; 

V is the Value of learning these rules; 

W is Worry, which always does harm; 

X is "Xcess—indulge in no form I 

Y is for Youth, the time to grow strong; 

Z is for Zest. Help the good work along." 
H. F. Heppon. 


WHEN POĽTS DISAGREE 


zÎT stated intervals nowadays the 
whole office force takes an hour off 
and chants a classic threnody over 
the woes of the poetry editor. Asa 
specimen of his harassments, we 
print the following letter from a cor- 
respondent in Lansing, Mich., refer- 
ring to Mr. Kennedy's poem in the June issue: 


We confess that we are unable to understand the 
m entitled, “The Oracle," page 200, in your 
une number. We sec no apparent meaning in it, and 
are unable to grasp any hidden idea, if there is one. 
We suggest this substitute: 


ON THE ORACLE 


O Gosh! is not this awful 
As you may sec? 

Nay! others may have done much worse (?) 
It's po-et-ric. 


O Gee! has some one pied 
A case of type? 

Nay! the reading of it's tougher 
Than any tripe. : 


O Fudge! Please send along a key, 
For this brings tears. 
Let us know the answer, ere thou art dead 
These many years. 
T. Rocers Lyons. 


INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter), 
and when they came to the door they heard a great talk in the house. 
BUNYAN'S PILURIM'S PROGRESS 


| nature. 


atheism but that. 
would unpeople the planet. 


ae 


Nothing shall warp me from the belief that every man is 
a lover of truth. There is no pure lie, no pure malignity in 
The entertainment of the proposition. of depravity is 
the last profligacy and profanation. 
Could it be received into common belief, suicide 
It has had a name to live in some dog- 
matic theology, but each man’s innocence and his real liking of his 
neighbor, have kept it a dead letter. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


There is no skepticism, no 


down his evening news- 
paper. 

What 4 wonderful and 
beneficial invention is the 
printing press!—he ex- 
claimed—especially as it is 
applied to daily journalism. 
In the olden times man had 
to be satisfied with the meager gossip that his 
neighbors brought him. In those days, be- 
fore the printing press, I met my neighbor 
and told him of my shrewd suspicion that 
Uncle Billy, whom we buried the day before, 
jumped into the lake and drowned himself, 
and did not, as announced by the family, 
fall into the lake and die by accident. Thus 
I started the suicide theory. But take good 
note of the essential point. I say that I MET 
my neighbor and toldhim. That means that 
I met him face to face and was thetcafter 
known in the neighborhood as the authority 
for the suicide story. I could not keep my 
neighbor from quoting me. That was the 
great defect that had to be overcome. That 
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S j HE Cynic came in and laid 


created the real necessity that drove man to 
invent the printing press. 

Now see what the daily newspaper has 
accomplished. It takes 
to the citizen of the 
smallest town the gossip 
of the whole world. But, 
more than that, it hides 
with practical certainty 
the originator of a lie and 
protects him from any 
annoyance. If you feel 
that you would like to 
set out and discover the identity of the 
writer of a particularly interesting insinua- 
tion—say in a Chicago newspaper—what 
do you encounter? A blank wall of igno- 
rance. Concealment of the actual originator 
of gossip, in the working out of the great 
daily newspaper, is almost perfect. 


The Wonders 
of the 


Newspaper 


T is a good thing—said the Reporter— 
that the human race does not have to rely 
on such people as the Cynic to help it on 

its struggle upward. 


In the Interpreter's House 


Practically every slur that the Cynic has 
put upon mankind can be offset by solid evi- 
dence which every reader 
can supply out of his own 
observation and experi- 
ence. Do we not all 
know, that, mingled with 
human curiosity for the 
details of crime and 
wrongdoing, there exists 
in every breast a love of 
heroism and a desire for 
the stories of noble deeds? Are not our cheap- 
est and loudest newspapers filled with crude 
narratives of the bravery and loyalty of 
common men? Such stories find favor both 
because they are true and because people 


like to read them. 
I porter—that many of those who are using 
the printing press, especially in the daily 
field, are more troubled over their work than 
outsiders imagine. Last fall there took 
place, in the office of one of the greatest 
newspapers in the United 
States, a long and lively 
discussion of the brutality 
of a good deal of news- 
paper reporting which 
cannot fail to do some 
good. The discussion was 
carried on privately by 
correspondence, but cop- 
les of some of the letters, 
which were shown to various managing ed- 
itors in different parts of the country with 
the names of the authors of them cut off, 
brought out the fact that many newspaper 
men are thinking about the subject, and 
that others can easily be led to think seri- 
ously about it. In relating some of the 
circumstances of this discussion, and in re- 
producing and commenting upon some of the 
letters, it is necessary to substitute fictitious 
names for real names, in order that the feel- 
ings of no human being may be unneces- 
sarily hurt. 


E general manager of the Daily 

Planet is one of the most energetic and 

able newspaper men in this country. 
For years he has been noted for the force 
with which he has “put things through." 
He is at the very top of his powers—distin- 
guished in the profession chiefly because of 
his ability to organize things so that his news- 
paper gets the news, and all the news. It is 
interesting that, one day late in 1910, he 


HAPPEN to know—continued the Re- 


Anxiety 
Among 


Journalists 


. are, of course, sufferers. 
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received a letter trom a reader which caused 
him to send the following note to each mem- 
ber of bis staff: 


I received last night the following letter from a 
man who stands for something. He asks me a 
number of questions which I find it extremely difficult 
to answer. 

What is your point of view? 

Are we right or is he right, and if we are wrong what 
standard should we set for ourselves? 

Please write me fully and frankly. 

This is not a perfurictory request. It is sincere. 
I want your thought, suggestion, and assistance. 


Following is the letter that troubled the 
general manager, a copy of which he sent to 
each of his staff. 


Two or three days ago, as an item of news, the 
Planet announced the marriage of Jay Smith to Mrs. 
Kelley Brown, and proceeded to give an account of 
Mr. Brown's death by suicide two years ago. Ido 
not know Mr. or Mrs. Brown, but I do know Jay, 
having sat with him on more than one reform body. 

What is the necessity for that kind of publication? 
Why must a great daily go out of its way, seem- 
ingly, to lacerate the feelings of people who are 

ing to be happy, and against whom it has no 
complaint to offer? In doing this real injury has 
the paper benefited anyone? 

Now that I am writing I shall take the liberty 
of calling your attention to another case, which 
came very near home. 

Early this year, Mrs. C. J. 
Jones, second cousin of my 
wife, died. She had been suf- 
fering from neuritis, and had 
evidently gone out for a walk 
for the purpose of inducing 
sleep. She was found in the 
morning a little way down the 
bank of a small lake (I think 
about thirty feet) where it was 
not precipitous, and she had 
not a bruise or scratch. She was some distance from 
the lake. The physician said that she died from 
heart disease while walking along the path she was 
accustomed to follow. Will you please look at your 
files and note what an effort was made to give the 
public an idea that there was a scandal or a suicide? 

Many people, from reading the Planet, got the idea 
that a suicide had been committed. The mother— 
one of the best women in this city, who is giving her 
life and her entire income in doing good to others—has 
suffered keenly because of this uncalled-for attempt 
to cast the shadow of disgrace upon the life of her 
daughter. The husband and daughters of Mrs. Jones 
Who is benefited? 


In response to his request for suggestions 
the general manager received between fifty 
and sixty letters from his staff—most of 
which were exceedingly frank. Varied opin- 
ions were expressed, and a few of those which 
present, points of view that are likely to 
interest and enlighten the reader are repro- 
duced. 

First, let us hear from the city editor: 


Personally I am anxious to be as charitable and 
generous as possible, but there are sharp limitations. 
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Newspapermaking is a commercial, competitive busi- 
ness. Its function admittedly is to print the news, 
the things that happen. It is a chronicle therefore of 
the good as well as the bad. 

A safe business rule undoubtedly is the considera- 
tion of whether the matter in question is worth print- 
ing as news. 

If I were answering the writer I should be willing 
to admit that in one instance, at least, charity should 
have been used. 


There is not much that is cheering in this 
letter, but we must remember that it is 
written by the man who is in the thick of a 
practical business. He is one who has to 
take responsibility and meet competition. 
He has to ACT, and run the risk of making 
mistakes. Hisisa tough job. 

Itis much pleasanter to turn now and read 
the following, written by a much older. man, 
who in his day was city editor. At presenthe 
is doing other work on the paper: 

I have changed my point of view about some things 
since I became city editorin 1873. "Take the marriage 
case referred to. Then I should have printed every 
incident, agreeableor disagreeable, which had occurred 
in connection with any of the parties. Now I would not. 

As to the Jones case, where it is uncertain whether 
a person died a natural death or committed suicide, 
I, were I a city editor to-day, would give the benefit 
of the doubt to the dead person, whether she was in 
society or the stockyards. There is a kind way of 
putting a case and also a ruthless way, to make a 
story more exciting. I prefer now the former. 

In the cases given I should now side with your 
correspondent. 


Note the age of the writer of the above 
letter. He became a 
City editor thirty-eight 
years ago. When he 
was young and had re- 


The . HL 
sponsibility thrust up- 
a of on him, he thought one 


way. Now that he is 
older he looks at it an- 
other way. Inevery nor- 
mal newspaper man, as 
in other normal human beings, there comes 
with age some growth of pity. 


It is a hard job, that of preparing matter 
for the printing press. And many men who 
are in the work feel the difficulty of it. Read 
this letter from a man who has for twenty- 
five years specialized on “police.” For over 
three hundred nights a year he has visited 
police stations and gathered the reports of 
patrolmen and detectives: 


What is the sense, ordinarily, of printing a story of 
some young girl or woman who is arrested for stealing 
from a department store? Does it deter others from 
doing likewise? No. 

Neither do I see the sense of exploiting the story 
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of a married woman who goes wrong. What if she is 
caught in a hotel with a man? that any reason why 
a newspaper should publish her folly to the world? 
In some cases a reconciliation might be effected if it 
were not for the “unpleasant notoriety.” 

The longer I am in the business the more mellow I 
become. I have seen much of the dark side of life, 
and I tell you there are often mitigating circumstances 
why men and women go wrong. For years I have 
made it a practice to cover up cases the publication 
of which would cause some one's head to be bowed 
in shame. I could cite you many such cases, and I 
don't think I have been disloyal to my employers in 
doing so. 

Reporters, as a rule, are too prone to get a “juicy” 
story on some one. When I was younger in the busi- 
ness I had the same failing. I don’t think the average 
reporter means to be brutal, but not knowing, or 
having no interest in the person of whom he writes, 
he is heedless as to what he says. Reporting with 
him is a business and he becomes hardened to the 
game. 

There is plenty of printable news without resorting 
to the brutal, in which only a small percentage of 
readers are interested. 


Reporters, being human, are cruel at times 
and generous at times. 

Once, when I was a reporter, nineteen ycars 
old, my “chief” got hold of the facts involv- 
ing a woman and a widower who was a former 
school teacher of mine. This widower had 
children as old as I, who had been school- 
mates of mine. I did not particularly like or 
dislike this man, but I was seized with a de- 
sire to protect him. I thought that he was 
not really a vicious man, 
and, by a tremendous 
outpouring of words to 
the managing editor, I 
succeeded in stopping 
thatstory. It never saw 
the light of day. The 
widower subsequently 
married the woman, and 
the whole family are liv- 
ing happily together to-day. This happened 
a dozen or fifteen years ago. Two or three 
years ago I found among my papers the origi- 
nal *copy" of the story that would have 
knocked that man flat. I tore it up. No- 
body—least of all the man or his wife—ever 
heard that in a newspaper office one night 
a battle was fought that saved those people. 

Many cruel things proposed for publication 
do not reach the public. But, to be candid, 
I think that in the case referred to what 
I did resulted as much from a desire to 
have my own way as from a desire to be vir- 
tuous. I started out with a mild form of 
sympathy for a man in danger, met opposi- 
tion to my feeling, then made a fight—and 
won! Many virtuous and evil acts have that 
history. 


A 
Reporter's 


Noble Deed 


In the Interpreter's House 


A hustling youngster on the staff explains 
the good that he thinks is often accomplished 
by publishing such stories as have been re- 
ferred to: 


The reasons for the exclusion of such stories are 
strong, but the reasons for printing them are stronger. 

Every death under mysterious circumstances and 
every suicide is an indictment against present society. 
The printing of the facts in such cases and the repeti- 
tion of those facts is a sure way of pointing out the 
pals of men and women with a view to correcting 
them. 

When a newspaper starts a campaign against the 
police department it specializes on burglaries, robber- 
ies, assaults and crime in general. The public de- 
mands better policemen. When it wants to attack 
a city administration it prints the faults of the offi- 
cials. If it has enough readers new officials are the 
result. When it wants to fight the increasing cause 
of living, it tells its readers of the high prices of food. 
Sometimes the prices go down, always some action 
is taken in an attempt to lower the prices. 

When a newspaper is honest in its endeavor to up- 
lift and educate its readers it gives them concrete 
illustrations of the faults of men and women. Thus 
suicide stories are on antidote for suicides. 


This is a clever argument, with some truth 
in it. But some of the untruth is easy to 
pick out and set aside. For example, it is 
ridiculous to say that “suicide stories are an 
antidote for suicides.” On the contrary, it 
is well known that suicide stories frequently 
suggest suicide to despondent people. ‘‘Sui- 
cide epidemics” are well-known phenomena 
to police reporters, and to most readers. 


The following letter is an excellent expres- 
sion of the practical side of preparing news for 
the market, coming from a man who edits 
news stories and is supposed in a measure to 
pass on the merits or demerits of each story 
submitted to him: 


In my opinion, the Smith-Brown marriage item 
would have fallen flat in value without recalling the 
suicide of Mr. Brown. 

In handling copy I invariably try to put myself in 
the place of the prospective reader. I first try to 
make the best kind of an arrangement of the article 
as space and time will permit. Then I try to “sell” 
him the item with the best kind of an advertisement 
I can write in the form of our news heads. 

And now. to get to the man who buys the paper. 
He buys it for news or he would not buy it at all. 
Our first obligation to him is to tell him what hap- 
pened. Allright. We say there has been a wedding. 
He reads on. He is “from Missouri." We will say 
he is a mechanic. He knows no one in the society 
world. He is not a business man. But at the same 
time he has a heart and he likes to read those things 
that awaken his heart interest. Suppose we omit the 
suicide feature. The reader is cheated. He is left 
in doubt. For all he knows a scandal is concealed. 
While I have taken the mechanic as an illustration 
I believe the same assertions will ring true regarding 
most any reader. 

Now of course an item of the kind, handled in the 
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way it was, might cause grief toa small number. But 
should this little number be weighed against the great 
mass of readers? 


The philosopher on the staff, the man who 
writes the funny paragraphs, wrote to his 
“chief” as follows: 


I don't think it is necessary to print the details of 
a crime or scandal more than once. 

I find no ethical objection to referring to a past 
affair, if necessary to identify principals in a new story; 
unless, as is often the case, the old sore is featured into 
undue prominence. 

A newspaper, I think, should be impersonal as 
Fate, which neither suppresses nor resurrects for the 
sake of resurrection. ; 

It is not the duty of a newspaper to gloss or excuse 
ae “sins of the father.” But it need not harp on 

em. 

It is the scheme of things that the innocent shall 
suffer as well as the guilty. A newspaper cannot 
change the scheme of things. 

In the Brown case I should think it proper to iden- 
tify Mrs. Brown—briefly, and not in the headlines. 
In the Jones case, as I remember it, the impression 
covered was suicide—which was unfortunate if the 
facts do not warrant it. 

After all, so much depends on the way a thing is 
done; but there is a limit to the vigilance of the most 
conscientious editor. 

Your correspondent should not expect the Planet 
to beany more considerate than Fate or Circumstance. 
All he can ask is that the Planet be as impersonal. 


That last paragraph of the philosopher's 
sounds well. But one might ASK the Planet 
to be as impersonal as Fate, but he need 
not think that it will be, or ever can be 
impersonal. The Planet will continue to be, 
not as impersonal as Fate, but personal, sim- 
ply because human beings “man” the whole 
organization, from the "chief" down to the 
office boy. 

These letters show that the thoughtless- 
ness of man in his manipulation of the print- 
ing press is offset by a wholesome stirring of 
the consciences of men. This is the begin- 
ning of all improvement. 


N closing this discussion—said the Respon- 
sible Editor—I am not going to claim 
much or try to move any fixed bodies. I 

ask first that the reader shall run his eye over 
these letters and see in his imagination what 
a multitude of human beings are busy with 
the printing press. There are in the United 
States 25,000 or 30,000 regularly issued publi- 
cations, in which tens and tens of thousands 
of people write, from time to time, little or 
much. Oneofourgreat metropolitan dailies 
recently boasted that 1,500 people were more 
or less regular contributors to its columns, 
counting its great staff and its correspondents 
scattered all over the world. As many peo- 
ple write for that newspaper, therefore, as 
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read some of our small country weeklies. In 
other words, the printing press is the least 
monopolized of any in- 
vention. It is completely 
in the hands of the peo- 
ple. It is one of the 
most imposing demo- 
cratic institutions in the 
whole world—one of the 
most completely demo- 
cratic. That is its great 
strength. You may be 
able to stop it from saying something in one 
quarter, but that which you prevent will ap- 
pear elsewhere and, if it is considered im- 
portant enough, it will be imported and laid 
at your very door. A man in an Eastern 
city, not long ago, had sufficient power 
to keep every newspaper in his commun- 
ity from publishing an item of truth af- 
fecting him. But a New York daily with 
as strong an arm as his, printed the story 
in a special edition, hurried thousands of 
copies onto a special train, carried its own 
newsboys, papers and all to the city that 
was sitting in darkness, and stirred up a 
greater disturbance than ever would have 
occurred if somebody had not tried to pre- 
vent it. 

Now, what is the meaning of all this? It 
simply means that through the printing press 
you transfer to paper an astonishing picture 
of all the varied emotions and characteristics 
of all human nature. Confine yourself for 
a moment to the 1,500 people who write for 
that great daily referred to above. Imagine 
them segregated into a community. What 
anassortment! In their midst would be love, 
hate, loyalty, jealousy, spite, cruelty, gentle- 
ness, courage, generosity—and all the other 
attractive and unattractive qualities found 
among human beings. Take the one point of 
differences of taste and refinement to be found 
among them. Some of them would shudder 
at the thought of mentioning in connection 
with a wedding the fact that the bride's first 
husband killed himself three years before. 
Others of them would not think much about 
it. Even the bride, remember, might not 
feel as badly as you do about it. It is amaz- 
ing‘ how differently people look at things. 
In all candor, I must say that I have pub- 
lished things which I was afraid would dis- 
please, only to discover later that they pleased 
people. A short time ago I published the 
picture of a man with a caption under it which 
held the man sharply to account for certain 
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public acts. The only recognition I got from 
the family was a polite note from the man's 
wife saying that they liked the photograph, 
and could they get one? 

Now, is it discouraging to take this view? 
Not in the least. That is my unequivo- 
cal answer. On the contrary, the prospect 
seems to me most encouraging, because the 
problem of how to produce a better press 
is so clearly defined. We shall have a better 
press when we have better 
men, and, God be praised, 
we already have frequent 
illustrations of a good, cour- 
ageous press in the numer- 
ous cases where decent and 
sympathetic men are at 
work in the profession. 
Human beings have the 
power in their own hands 
to better themselves, and in thousands and 
thousands of cases they have the inclination 
to exercise that power, and they are actually 
exercising it. 

But there is no short route by which we 
may come into possession of an improved 
human nature, and, consequently, a better 
press. It means work for all of us who are 
willing to work. And work can begin any- 
where. The opportunity lies before us like 
the cup that had a hundred handles—ready 
to be seized from any point of vantage. If 
we human beings will only keep away from 
quack cures for our social and political ail- 
ments, if we will only avoid faking, if we will 
get down to business and refine the meanness 
and selfishness out of ourselves, we shall be 
ready to live in and enjoy any one of thenum- 
erous ideal states that our reformers are able to 
suggest. Education is what we need—educa- 
tion of the individual. To work is what we 
need—to work on ourselves. The common, 
ordinary individual must be shown how to fit 
himself and his children for real happiness. 

This is the road to a better press. We have 
come some distance on it, and we shall go 
much further. But there is no time to spend 
with the Cynic, except as we spend time in 
his company to learn what not to do. New 
generations are coming on, to be trained for 
their work. Think of it!—seventy or eighty 
thousand future newspaper reporters, now in 
the nursery, thumping each other and killing 
flies on the window-pane! And yet we know 
that even in that solemn prospect there is 
more of hope than despair, if we work and do 
not lose too much time. 
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EW times demand new measures 2nd new 
men; 


The world advances and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ day were best; 
And, doubtless, after us some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 
The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change; 
Then let it come; I have no dread of what - 
“Is called for by the instinct of mankind. 
Nor think I that God’s world would fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment more or less; 
Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 
With endless change, is fitted to the hour; 
Her mirror is turned forward, to reflect 
The promise of the future, not the past. 


JAMES RUSSELL* LOWELL 
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ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


| THEAM ERICAN MAGAZINE 


FOE: LAXI SEPTEMBER, IQII No. 5 


Announcement of a Great Series of Articles by 


& Robert M. La Follette & 


United States Senator from Wisconsin 


The Autobiography 
of an Insurgent 


Experiences, Reminiscences © Beliefs Drawn from 
Thirty Years in Public Life 
J 


HE most characteristic and spirited figure in the so- 

called progressive movement in America is Robert 

M. La Follette, United States Senator from Wis- 
consin. No other leader so nearly expresses in his own char- 
acter and career its every factor—all of its power, its moral 
enthusiasm, its sympathy for the common man, its fervor for 
tearing down and building anew, even in its occasional ex- 
travagances and impatience—he represents it all. No man in 
our public life to-day awakens more passionate loyalty on 
the one hand or more bitter hostility on the other. He is 
a personage not to be escaped or ignored. 

Therefore La Follette's own story, which he is to tell 
for the first time in The American Magazine beginning 
in the October number, has unique and timely importance. 

Autobiography i is the most persuasive form of literature; 
and this is a remarkable autobiography of a picturesque 
and courageous min a hard-working and warm-hearted 
man, whose long struggle with poverty and debt, and whose 
thirty years! fight uggi owerful forces of financial and 
political organization are full of stirring incident. 
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La Follette is one of those men of rare intensity of mind 
and feeling who appear occasionally in public life. He has 
an enduring devotion to the things he believes, and he fights 
for them. He seems to have been driven always by the ` 

inner impulse. From the beginning he 

The Great . has been a nonconformist, a protestant in 
Magazine Feature politics. He showed this characteristic 

of the Year from the time he became district attorney 

in Madison, Wisconsin, a mere youth, beat- 
ing the machine in the nominating convention. And 
every step of his career has meant a fight. 

This has required not only courage, conviction and inten- 
sity of purpose, but pure bodily endurance. As a physical 
machine La Follette is a marvel of tirelessnessca man who 
can work all day and all night and all day again, thirty-six 
hours almost continuously, and then after a night's sleep go 
to work anew unaffected by the strain. 

‘These qualities of mental and physical endurance have 
been an armor for La Follette during the long years when 
he was the lone fighter in Washington. He then stood 
where he now stands; he advocated the things he now 
preaches; but at present there are a dozen senators and many 
representatives following in the same path, inspired by the 
same ideas. And these men represent millions of voters 
whose minds have been similarly moved to interest in these 
new policies. 

In the State of Wisconsin, where he was born and reared, 
indeed in the great Middle West, La Follette has long been 
accepted as a representative leader, but it is only to-day 
that he has become a commanding national figure. Since 
the overturn of Cannonism in the House of Represent- 

atives and the increase of the forces of In- 

Roosevelt's — surgency in the Senate, people everywhere 

Opinion of have begun to look toward La Follette, 

La Follette — and are asking with eager interest what 

manner of man he is, what he stands for 
and what he intends to do. 

It is with an air of discovery, indeed, that Theodore 
Roosevelt recently wrote of La Follette: 

“I doubt whether American students of social eco- 
nomics fully realize the extraordinary work that has been 
accomplished during the last decade, and is now being 
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accomplished in the State of Wisconsin, under the lead of 
Senator La Follette.” 

Wisconsin is to-day a happier, more democratic, more 
prosperous State because of La Follette’s leadership. The 
people of Wisconsin are surer of liberty and justice, and 
the rights of property are there more justly safeguarded. 
A big railroad official recently said ‘‘that if he had a just 
cause there was no tribunal where he would rather present 
his case than the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 

‘* The Autobiography of an Insurgent?” is more than an 
autobiography; in a large measure it is 
the story of the recent progress of de- Fresh Expressions 
mocracy in America. This narrative. will of New 
take its place among the great political Political Ideas 
memoirs, for it has vividness and frank- 
ness, and contains a fresh expression of political ideas that 
are moving’ forces in this day. Whether one agrees with 
La Follette or not, whether one is a progressive or a 
conservative, these ‘articles are to be read as a notable 
contribution to modern political philosophy. They set 
forth the problems which now. confront the nation with 
extraordinary lucidity of vision. 

Senator La Follette has known all the important public 
men of the past twenty-five years. He has a wonderful 
memory for detail and can give the very color and char- 
acter of an incident. *He has a fearless tongue and tells 
what he really thinks about his contemporaries. Many o 
these men, Reed, Carlisle, Blaine, Garfield, 

Allison, Spooner, Cleveland, Bryan, Roose- Frank 
velt, Taft and others, are characterized Characterizations 
with vigor and frankness, and from the of Public Men 
point o A ue of the liberal movement. 

The editors of this magazine believe La Follette's 
political memoirs to be one of those rare writings which 
is so crowded with contemporaneous life and problems 
that it must be read. 


The opening installment of ‘‘The 


Autobiography of an Insurgent," by Robert M. La Follette, 
will appear in tbe October number 


That Day 


“Oh would Tow 


ere a boy again, 


When life seemed formed of sunny vears." 


By Wells Hastings 


Author of +The 


New Little Boy” 


E lay exactly as he had fallen asleep 
the night before, stretched full 
length and face down, one hand, 
as was his custom, plunged deep 

beneath the pillow, his small nose almost 
buried in its depths. So he had fallen asleep 
before the light was out; so his mother had 
left him as she had tiptoed smiling from the 
room. Now he awoke abruptly to a con- 
sciousness that was as complete as his slum- 
ber the moment before. It was not yet 
light, but the stir and twitter of sparrows in 
the vines outside his window gossiped of the 
coming dawn. 

Usually he slept until he was called, some- 
times until his father had lifted him bod- 
ily from bed into the cold of a work-a- 
day world; but now without hesitation he 
sprang up, and leaned far out of the window. 
'The dew-drenched world outside was cool 
and strangely mysterious, but he felt no 
sense of chill. He filled his lungs deeply 
with a great indrawn sigh of pure delight. 

As he watched, a single morning star 
twinkled and went out. Insignificant and 
familiar hills, the accepted boundaries of 
his intimate horizon, stirred with a soft and 
nebulous magic, as their uneven sky line 
turned from gray to the faint pink of the 
pearl, and as he watched, unfolded tenderly 
the first. opalescence of daybreak. Three 
crows flapped with a leisurely and deter- 
mined swiftness diagonally across his vision, 
and dropped cawing into a not far distant 
wood. A fat robin fluttered to the lawn be- 
low, cocked an eve at him, took three hops 
forward, eyed him again, and then with the 
suddenness of a prestidigitator, began tug- 
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ging jerkily at a worm, bracing himself 
mightily to the task. Beneath him the boy 
saw the striped house cat moving belly flat, 
ears laid wickedly back, and yellow eyes 
blood-lustful, watching the bird from its 
ambush among the syringas. He withdrew 
his head cautiously from the window, and 
tiptoeing back across the room, returned 
with his washstand pitcher, to lean warily 
from the window again. With both hands. 
he turned the pitcher upside down, cascad- 
ing the water in a sudden and solid arc, 
that slapped rather than splashed to the 
ground, drenching the cat as it struck. The 
cat bounded into the air and disappeared 
with an angry squall about the corner 
of the house, while the boy shouted with 
laughter, and the sparrows rose in a whirring 
cloud from the vines. The robin winged off 
triumphantly, the worm drooping from his 
beak. The magic silence had been broken. 
It scemed to the boy as if that splash of 
water had awakened all the pleasant noises 
of nature. Through the drumming rush of 
his shower bath, and his own delighted gasps, 
he heard the distant crowing of a cock, and 
as he dried himself briskly, he smiled to hear 
a near-by and familiar voice from his own 
poultry yard, the vainglorious, deep-voiced 
crow of his big, lumbering. Buff Cochin, a 
mammoth bird that had cost him six pairs 
of pigeons. What wonderful thing was it, 
he wondered, that was going to happen? 
Then he remembered that it was Saturday, 
a holiday, but even so he imagined there 
must be something more, some great event 
which he had forgotten. 

When his hasty toilet was complete, he 
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perched his cap on the back of his head, 
opened his door, and listened. The house 
was silent and asleep. He shut the door 
softly again and went down on hands and 
knees before his bureau, rummaging in the 
magpie nest of treasures beneath it, until 
he drew out a long and.neatly tied coil of 
clothes line. This he undid and dangled 
from the window until the two ends met 
evenly on the ground. The loop which he 
held in his hand he cast over his bedpost, 
and climbing over the sill, wrapped his leg 
in the ropes beneath him, and hand under 
hand, slid skilfully to carth. He felt that 
the day had at least been begun properly, 
and when he had freed the rope and coiled 
it again and hidden it under a bush, he set 
off whistling toward the barnyard. Five of 
his Cochins came flocking about him with 
ungainly speed, and trooped crowding after 
him as he went to fill his cap with corn. He 
fed them impartially, pushing back the 
stronger and more greedy ones gently with 
the toe of his boot. When the corn was gone, 
he drew a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
and from the ones which he carried for no 
reason at all save to add to the dignity of 
his key ring, he selected a padlock key and 
opened the door of the chicken house, throw- 
ing it wide until it sagged on its uneven 
hinges. Inside he could barely stand erect, 
but he glowed with creative pride as he 
gazed about him at the irregular structure 
of unmatched boards, where the uneven 
necessities of construction had been made 
harmonious and beautiful through a glorious 
coat of whitewash. Two hens tumbled from 
their nests abruptly, and bundled shrilling 
past him through the door. The warmth of 
the eggs as he picked them up fired him with 
an indescribable joy of possession. 

In the corner was a barrel and he plunged 
his hand cautiously into its dark depths, to 
withdraw it with a jerk and ruefully apply 
the broken skin of a knuckle to his mouth. 
Still more cautiously he made another at- 
tempt. This time the hen’s beak missed him 
und thudded viciously against the side of the 
barrel. He dropped his cap over her head, 
and taking both wings in his other hand, 
lugged her protestingly forth and dropped 
her outside the door, where she ruffled, 
clucking angrily. From the depths of the 
barrel came a weak and sleepy chirping and 
he whooped aloud with delight. He reached 
down again and began gathering the chick- 
ens into his cap, seven of them in all. They 


filled his cap to overflowing, little stagger- me 


ing, reddish-yellow balls with bright, beady 
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eyes that looked. at him íearlessly. One of 
them was as yet scarcely dry. 

“Perhaps there are going to be some 
more,” he said aloud. 

He tossed the broken shells out of T 
barrel and put the chicks back carefully. 

* "They're all right," he said intimately to 
the hen, as he passed her in the doorway. 

In front of the barn his pigeons came cir- 
cling down about him, and he gave them a 
little of the corn which he had saved in his 
pocket for them. The barn door was open, 
and from the hissing sound within, he knew 
that Michael was currying the horses. 

* Hey, Mike!" he called out. 

“Hey there, yourself, Ralph," came from 
within the stable. “Sure, 'tis up early ye 
are this morning. You might draw the oats 
for me, if you have nothing better to do." 

He stepped into the stable door where Mike 
was grooming the bay in the aisle behind 
the stalls, and with a professional slap on 
the mare's glossy side, squeezed between her 
and the wall. He found the round feed 
measure in the carriage room, and turned it 
upside down to tap the flourlike dust from 
it. He pushed up the trap of the feedspout 
dexterously. He always enjoyed the smooth 
slide of the glossy oats into the measure. He 
made the trip again and again until he had 
filled every nosebin. 

From the house came a clatter of dishes 
and he felt himself suddenly hungry. He 
found the cook laying the foundations of 
breakfast, and he slid into a chair beside the 
kitchen table. 

“ Now, Mister Ralph,” the cook protested, 
* can't ye see I'm fair disthracted with work? 
Ye should be in your bed still. What are ye 
doing abroad so early in the mornin’?” 

He smiled at her ingratiatingly. “It isn't 
very early now, Mary,” he said. “I was up 
hours ago and I'm terribly hungry.” 

“Well, ye'll just have to wait for your 
breakfast. I'm too busy to thrifle with ye." 

She left the kitchen and went into the 
pantry with a brisk and ponderous tread that 
rattled the baking tins in pleasant disso- 
nance. He squared his chair to the table, 
serenely sure of his power over her, and pres- 
ently she returned still grumbling, and put a 
great, thick slice of bread and butter before 
him, a slice of bread ambrosially sprinkled 
with brown sugar. 

“There,” she said, as she put it down. 
“Now, ye won't eat any breakfast at all, 
and your mother will be after murtherin' 
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He shook his head in full-mouthed negation, 
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and when the last crumb had disappeared, 
got up and went out into the yard again. 
He crooked his forefinger and put it into his 
mouth, and after an adjustment or two, 
whistled shrilly. It was an accomplishment 
he had but lately learned, and its ear-splitting 
result thrilled him ' 
with satisfaction. 

Around the cor- 
ner of the house 
tumbled a disrepu- 
table-looking bull- 
dog, running with 
the ecstasy of aban- 
don. With a shout 
the boy ran toward 
him, catching the 
heavy body in his 
arms as it sprang 
toward him, and 
together they rolled 
over and over on 
the grass; the boy 
laughingand shout- 
ing, and the dog 
snarling and growl- 
ingplayfully. When 
his father haled 
him in to breakfast 
they were not yet 
through their game. 
In spite of the 
cook's apprehen- 
sive prediction, he 
ate well, although he wriggled in his chair, 
until his father laid aside the morning paper 
to speak of it. 

“What is it, Ralph? What are you going 
to do to-day?" his mother asked, after his 
father had gone and they were alone together 
in the dining room. 

He had not made up his mind as yet, but 
he made a mystery of it. “PI tell you when 
I come back,” he said. “I may not get back 
until supper time. May I have some lunch?” 

She shook him gently as she sometimes 
did for very pride in him, and set about 
splitting and buttering a supply of breakfast 
biscuits, sandwiching crisp strips of bacon 
between them, until, as he watched her, he 
made a mental resolution to try one as soon 
as he was started. 

From the doorway she watched him as he 
set off across the lawn, the bulldog swag- 
gering at his heels. “You will be careful, 
Ralph," she called after him. 

* Yes, mother," he called back, and turned 
and went on again. He went straight by a 
path of his own to a hole he knew in the 


back fence, skirted a tangle of freshly green 
blackberry vines, stopping for a moment to 
peer under them, for once he had surprised a 
rabbit there, and sliding down a long sand 
embankment with the dog floundering ludi- 
crously after him, found himself at last in 


It was a wonderful place of infinite entertainment, its narrow 
lower end dancing and 


what he considered a wild and virgin coun- 
try. His purpose, he knew now, was to in- 
vestigate a crow's nest, which he had marked 
some weeks before. A tame crow, he con- 
sidered, would be an ornament to his various 
possessions that would inspire a universal 
envy. 

But a pond, which he knew as Pirate Pond, 
lured him aside a little from his quest. It 
was a wonderful place of infinite entertain- 
ment, its narrow upper half somber under 
overshadowing trees; its broader lower end 
dancing and gleaming in the sunlight. As 
he came near there was a rustle in the 
swampy grass at the marge and a fat, shiny 
muskrat dove before his delighted eyes: 
For a little way the boy could see him as he 
swam for some submerged entrance to his 
burrow. 

The sun was growing warm now, and the 
world of field and meadow about him seemed 
vibrant with little activities. A dragon fly 
circled shimmering about him, darted zigzag 
over the surface of the pond, and came to 
rest at last on a swaying leaf of flag. An- 
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other dragon fly more brilliant than the 
first sped toward him out of nowhere, as if 
it had suddenly been created in the sunlight; 
and the two swooped and darted and chased 
each other until the boy lost sight of them. 
Black “lucky bugs” slipped in crazy fashion 
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upper half somber under overshadowing trees; its broader 


gleaming in the sunlight 


over the mirror-smooth water at his feet, 
and once in a while a skate, looking, he 
thought, like a daddy-long-legs on skees, 
would pump himself along among them. 
Over the center of the pond a cluster of little 
flies jigged up and down, up and down, as 
if each were suspended on an invisible thread 
of elastic. Sometimes a honeybee would 
shoot past him, a speeding bullet on invisible 
wings, or a great bumblebee boom droning 
by, clumsy and blundering. It all seemed 
very still and very lovely with that hum- 
ming, gossiping silence that is friendly and 
unafraid. The boy jumped at the abrupt, 
booming call from the other side of the pond, 
a bass kukerunnk that sounded like a res- 
ined bow being drawn over the mightiest 
string in the orchestra, the puissant love 
song of a vain and ancient frog. The bull- 
dog had been nosing at a rat hole, but with 
the sound he raised his head and growled, a 
sharp and alien challenge, that brought a 
breathless silence about them. 

* Be still," the boy said sharply, and threw 
himself upon the ground, holding the dog's 
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muzzle in a muflling grasp, and gazing over 
him at the overhanging, tunneled bank 
across the pond. He lay there patiently and 
after a while the sound came again, * Kuk- 
erunnk—kukerunnk,’”ventriloquial and mys- 
terious. But at last, under a dark, arched, 
hollow of a moss- 
domed jut of bank 
he caught a phos- 
phorescent glimmer 
of the yellow-white 
throat of the singer, 
anda gleam of bulg- 
ing, gold-rimmed 
eyes, incredibly 
wide apart. 

“A whopper!”’ 
the boy whispered, 
and rose stealthily 
to his feet. He tip- 
toed around to the 
other side, and with 
the contagion of 
the hunt the dog 
picked his way 
after him. He had 
marked the place 
carefully and he 
approached it with 
infinite caution, 
kneeling when he 
came there to peer 
into the water be- 
neath him. For a 
long moment he studied the monster, a 
great huddled lump of green, gold-striped 
and speckled, that braced itself upon bowed 
front legs, which ended in long-fingered, 
delicate hands, half-webbed and toed-in 
ridiculously. The white throat gulped and 
trembled, and then with a great spring 
the green body hurled itself past him, 
drawn long and tapering, with lithe legs trail- 
ing in a loose and graceful arch, as the frog 
struck the water with a great splash, and 
went rowing and spraddling to the bottom. 
In the woods behind him the boy heard the 
mocking tattoo of a woodpecker. He had 
turned his back upon the pond and ran 
toward the spot from which he thought the 
sound came. 

Last year's leaves were beneath his feet, 
damp and vaguely aromatic with past rain. 
Here and there the russet surface was broken 
with clumps and runs of green, the spotted 
olive of the dog-toothed violet, green, trail- 
ing loops of bull's briar, and the tender, 
dusty emerald leaves of the true violet. 
From a crumbling stump a chipmunk flirted 
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his tail at him saucily, winked and rose erect, 
and at sight of the dog, disappeared with a 
shrill cry. Overhead he heard the scolding 
chatter of a gray squirrel. He stopped and 
pointed him out to the' dog, who yelped joy- 
ously, so that the squirrel sped in graceful, 
aérial flight, shaking and rustling the deli- 
cate branches over them, running swiftly 
and flatly along the larger limbs, and taking 
perilous leaps across the wider spaces, until 
he found the place he looked for, and with 
a whisk, disappeared into a hole thirty feet 
overhead. The boy was out of breath and 
he sat down with the dog’s head in his lap. 

“I guess I'm lost, too,” he reflected aloud; 
but the thought did not frighten him, and 
he lay back in the cool, wet leaves content- 
edly, gazing up at the gently swaying tree- 
tops, and past them to the sapphire sky, where 
one lazy cloud sailed. The sun shone down 
pleasantly, dappling the ground in warm 
golden patches about him. He sighed with 
a queer, indefinite longing. The air smelled 
sweet and drowsy, so that he found his 
evelids drooping, and rose to his feet with 
determination. 

" You went to sleep, too, Jack," he said 
severely to the dog. He picked his way 
along aimlessly. The crow's nest he decided 
could wait, unless he came by chance upon 
one. But as the woods grew thinner and he 
began to make out a stretch of meadow be- 
lore him, he came upon a true marvel, which 
made him catch his breath in round-eyed 
unbelief. Directly in his path, on the up- 
turned roots of a dead tree, was perched a 
squat huddle of feathers, which he knew to 
be none other than an owl, a real live, wild 
owl; the owl which in theory lived at large 
and went silently abroad at night, but which 
he had never quite accepted as existent. 
Owls, for him, were the cunningly stuffed 
ornaments of a library, or the molting deni- 
zens of a zoo cage. But here before him 
was the owl, the ideal; a small and insig- 
nificant specimen perhaps, but nevertheless 
a concrete and palpable representative of a 
wild. romantic tribe. He crept upon it like 
an Indian, but for all his caution stepped 
upon a dry twig which snapped, it seemed to 
him, with a report like a cannon cracker. He 
stood breathless and trembling, but the owl 
did not stir. Fora mad moment he wondered 
if, after all, this one too were not merely 
another example of the taxidermist's skill. 
He tiptoed around in front of it, holding the 
dog by one hand on his collar. The owl's 
eyes mechanically snapped open and fixed 
him with a dull stare, vicious and vacuous; 


then the eyes snapped shut again. The boy 
reached forward a cautious hand and grasped 
the bird by the legs. In an instant all 
doubt of its living reality vanished. It beat 
strongly with inordinate wings, emitting 
shriek after unearthly shriek, and stooping 
suddenly, buried its beak in the boy's bare 
wrist; until startled and in spite of himself, 
he let the creature go. It circled blindly over 
him, bumped into the limb of a tree, fell 
fluttering a foot or so, came upon another 
limb, staggered to a foothold, blinked sol- 
emnly, and incontinently went to sleep. 
The boy stared up at it for a little, hopeless 
and disgusted. He had been in touch with 
the unimaginable, and now it was irrevocably 
beyond his reach. A warm trickle over the 
back of his hand claimed his attention, and 
he stanched the blood with his handkerchief. 

“Darn it," he said sadly; “darn it." He 
felt that the occasion merited the oath. He 
gazed up wistfully at the bird and turned 
his back upon him with resolution. “At 
least," he said, “I had him." He unwound 
the handkerchief and gazed with growing 
pride at the sharp, triangular abrasion on his 
wrist. “He certainly could bite," he said 
admiringly. 

The woods had come to a straggling halt, 
and a flat meadow, green and lush, stretched 
before him. It was almost treeless, a rich 
expanse of pasture land, intersected here and 
there by the fences of its various owners, and 
cut in longitudinal halves by an irregular line 
of bushes which he knew, even from the dis- 
tance, marked a meandering path of a little 
stream, the outlet of Pirate Pond. He made 
straight for it, the dog following close at his 
heels; for water lured him like an incanta- 
tion. And, indeed, when he came upon it, 
it seemed happily intent upon some singing 
enchantment, a living and personable thing, 
independent of its verdant banks, selí-con- 
tented and self-sufficient, as if field and bank 
and sky had only been created for the’ ec- 
stasy of the entertainment. It whispered and 
purled and gurgled and tinkled, and mur- 
murcd and laughed and cried aloud, merrily 
mysterious, slenderly everlasting. As the 
boy followed its course, it took a hundred 
protean forms; it lay serenely in little pools; 
it plunged plashing over miniature water-, 
falls; it foamed in fairy rapids and chuckled! 
over broad, pebble-strewn shallows. Here 
it flashed and sparkled in careless vanity, 
there it lay dark in veiled and impenetrable 
gloom. Sometimes its banks were flat and 
marshy, and little lagoons spread among the 
flags; sometimes they were high and roughly 
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channeled, 
browned with 
overarching 
shrubbery, 
where great yel- 
low and black 
spiders had 
thrown suspen- 
sion bridges 
from bending 
branch to bend- 
ing branch 
across mid- 
stream, bridges 
of pearly silk, 
tough and elas- 
tic. Bright min- 
nows flashed 
from time to 
time upstream 
to hide them- 
selves in some 
dark nook. Once 
as he plumbed 
black depths 
with curious 
eyes, the boy 
saw a sucker ly- 
ing motionless, 
a fish of com- 
paratively colos- 
sal size, clinging 
stupidly to the 
rock beneath it. 
The boy poked 
him with a stick 
and he was gone 
inaswirlof mud. 
The sun was 
zenith high 
when he came 
upon the swim- 
ming pool. He 
had always 
known it, and 
jealcusly kept 
its existence se- 
cret, although ` 
at its greatest 
depths it scarce- 
ly reached his 
armpits. It was the first visit he had made 
to it since last summer, a time already of 
hazy memory. His first plunge held for 
him much the nature of a sacrament. He 
piled his clothes carefully on the grass, and 
waded in with a little shiver. He could 
see his legs glimmering up at him in white 
distortion from the depths.  Gasping, he 
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He stopped and pointed him out to the dog, who yelped joyously 


ducked below the surface to rise and gasp 
again, and toss the water from his hair. 
The dog was charging frantically back and 
forth on the bank, venting his indecision and 
excitement in sharp, staccato barks. 

“Come on, Jack,” the boy called, and the 
dog plunged in to join him, an act, he knew, 
of the most devoted loyalty. They romped 


Gasping, he ducked below the suríace to rise and gasp again, and toss the water 
venting his indecision and excite- 


together in the water for a moment, the boy 
splashing and shouting, the dog twisting 
himself in a half circle and snapping gur- 
glingly at his own tail. Soon they had 
enough of it, for the water was still cold, and 
came up on the bank together, and side by 
side ran and romped and dodged over the 
tender, new meadow grass. The boy dressed 
and struggled again into wet shoes and 
stockings, and with the dog sitting expect- 
antly before him, fell, with a restrained vora- 
ciousness, upon a battered but altogether 
marvelous lunch. From time to time, as the 
dog grew impatient, he threw small pieces 
of biscuit as far away from him as he could, 
that in his pursuit and search of them the 
dog might leave him for a moment in peace. 
'The last crumb gone, they stretched lazily 
together in the sunlight, while the boy 
planned the rest of the day's excursion. 

"Tl tell you what it is, Jack," he said, 
sitting up, * we'll go after a red-neck.” 

Like many boys of his acquaintance, he 
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had at home a large and flourishing collec- 
tion of turtles; black ones, polka-dotted 
with yellow, the commonest and easiest to 
find, which he knew as sun turtles; vicious, 
evil-looking snapping turtles, rough of shell 
and long of leg and neck, somewhat more 
rare and extremely more difficult to capture; 
green black turtles, fringed and scalloped 
with gold, whose glory was their under shell, 
tinted with rose and cowslip yellow and 
known variously as "painted" or “parlor” 
turtles; and one or two brown, rough crea- 
tures with something crudely symmetrical 
in their toothed edges which gave them the 
name of “sculptured.” But the “red-neck” 
was to the locality a rare and almost un- 
known variety, a small, chocolate-colored, 
insignificant creature, made notable by a 
brilliant, crimson spot on the scrawny, wrin- 
kled skin behind the head. But one boy 
of his acquaintance had any; and he had 
kept their source a mystery. Only last week 
had the secret been purchased from him at 
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from his hair. 
ment in sharp, staccato barks 


the exorbitant price of a three-cornered Cape 
of Good Hope, an uncommon, triangular bit 
of paper, much sought after by stamp col- 
lectors. He had learned to his surprise that 
“red-necks” were to be found in a muddy 
trickle of a stream, about half a mile from the 
swimming pool. He made for it now across 
lots, wading carelessly through a wide, 
thicket-covered marsh, where red-winged 
blackbirds started and hovered and dived, 
and called to one another with snatches of 
liquid song. He saw it at last before him, 
gleaming muddily here and there through 
bordering high bushes. As he came to it, 
there was a great, beating struggle on the 
bank; and as boy and dog charged forward, 
a gray heron, with dangling legs and an 
«normous stretch of wing, burst through 
the tangling branches and went flapping into 
the distance. The boy rubbed his eyes, as 
if he had seen a vision, a thing of life so 
prodigious as to be possible only in a dream. 
He did not know even what the bird was, 


The dog was charging frantically back and forth on the bank, 


but he felt as if the very sight of it had set 
a milestone in his existence. Now he was 
certain he should find the red-neck; nothing, 
he felt subconsciously, could be impossible 
on this day of miracles. 

Something brown moved in the center of 
the stream and he dived aíter it, plunging 
his arms to the elbow. The thing escaped 
him, however, and the roiled depths rose in 
a sluggish cloud, so that he had to wait with | 
what patience he could. But, as he waited, 
he saw a new and narrow swirl of mud branch 
suddenly off upstream, a growing dirty trail 
with, fringing edges, which proclaimed to 
him the prey’s stealthy escape. And this 
time, very cautiously, he made his capture, 
a red-neck turtle certainly, a small and 
muddy creature, brown as the ooze with 
which it was bedaubed, that struggled and 
climbed in his grasp with scratching, delicate 
claws of black. He rinsed it in the stream. 
The day could hold no more for him, he felt. 
The sun was drooping westward. It was 
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Side by side they crouched on the ground and cooked the sparrows 
to blackened cinders 


mid-afternoon. He stowed the turtle away 
in his pocket and made for the nearest road. 
He kicked along it homeward, the dust crust- 
ing and whitening his wet shoes. He rec- 
ognized himself as infinitely happy, nearly 
sated with all life had to offer. So engrossed 
was he with his own thoughts that he heard 
himself hailed shrilly only when his name 
had been twice repeated. 


**Ralph! 
Ralph!" The 
voicerang with 
excitement. 

He stood 
looking stupid- 
ly about him, 
brought sud- 
denly back to 
earth. A hedge 
of lilac bushes 
parted, a 
smudged and 
pretty face ap- 
peared at the 
gap, and a 
plump, black- 
ened hand 
beckoned him. 

UWhy, 
Mary," he 
said, when he 
recovered him- 
self. 

“Hush,” she 
said, in a loud 
whisper, “ wel- 
come to your 
own, John 
Faa, Lord and 
Earl of Little 
Egypt." 

He had al- 
ways liked her 
for it, this 
ability to fling 
herself in- 
stantly into 
the middle of 
a game, and 
this was a fa- 
vorite game 

`~ between them. 

He sighed 
wearily, then 
drew himself 
up with a re- 
gal indiffer- 
ence to fa- 
tigue. 

“We alone of all the clan are of the true 
blood," he said, *and I have searched you 
weary league on league. Do you bring news 
from our brethren across the border?” 

She looked at him a little puzzled, and 
drew the back of her hand absently across 
her nose, adding another long smut to the 
already startling collection. 

“No,” she said, recovering herself at last, 
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* but I've prepared a banquet, peacocks and 
partridges and—and ostriches. Oh, Ralph,” 
she concluded, in her natural voice, skipping 
out from the hedge and catching him by the 
hands, *do come and help me. It's such 
fun and I don't quite know how to do it." 

* What are you doing?" he asked. 

She gave him a heavenly smile. 
ing sparrows,” 
after her. 

On the other side of the hedge was à small 
fire which seemed to consist mostly of smoke. 
He coughed as it blew across his face and 
rubbed the tears from his smarting eyes. 

“What you need is some dry wood,” he 
said, authoritatively. “How did you get 
them?" 

"Shot them," she replied calmly, squat- 
ting to her work. “I borrowed Billy's air 
gun and I got two of them." 

She showed them to hi 
gesture, sorry, ill-plucked, dile things, repos- 
ing on a yellowed strip of newspaper. He 
poked their red-brown flesh professionally. 

“Good hunting,” he said, in generous 
praise, with no attempt to keep the admira- 
tion from his voice. 

He knew her well, but this Amazon prowess 
surprised him. Smutched as she was, he 
thought her even more lovely than in the 
starchy fluff- 


" Roast- 
she said and tugged him 


with a proud 


ness of dancing 
school. He drew 
out a stiff-blad- 
. ed jack knife 
and struggled 
with it desper- 
ately, finally 
prying open one 
of its blades 
with a broken 
key from his 
key ring, and 
sharpened a 
twig for each 
of them. Side 
by side they 
crouched on the 
ground and 
cooked the spar- 
rows to black- 
ened cinders. 
They were 
very toothsome. 

The sun was swelling and glowing west- 
ward when they scrambled to their feet and 
brushed the ashes from each other. They 
were gypsies again, and they took up the 


A gray heron, with dangling legs and an enormous stretch 
of wing, burst through the tangling branches 
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dusty trail home. At her gate he made 
some attempt to make her presentable; for 
her mother, he knew, was a very apostle of 
tidiness. He unwrapped the turtle from 
his handkerchief and showed it to her, glow- 
ing at her congratulation. With the wet, 
muddy and blood-stained ` handkerchief he 
scrubbed her upturned face streakily rosy 
again; and then, to the surprise of them 
both, and impelled by an impulse he did not 
recognize as his own, he stooped and kissed 
her. They stood apart for a moment in 
mutual amazement. 

* Good-by," he said roughly, at last, and 
started running along the road. At his own 
distant gate he paused and looked back. 
She was still standing where he had left 
her. He accepted the responsibility val- 
iantly and, cap in hand, waved his. arm 
like a semaphore. He saw her hand flutter 
in the growing dusk; then he turned and 
went in at the gate. G 

He ate his supper in silence, answering 
abstractedly his father’s teasing questions 
until the talk became grown-up and indiffer- 
ent. After supper he made a pretense of 
reading until his mother caught him nod- 
ding and sent him off to bed. When he 
was in his nightgown he called her. He al- 
ways did. It was the gossip time between 
i them; but to- 
night he was 
ungccountably 
sleepy. His 
mother found 
him lying full 
length and face 
down,one hand, 
as was his cus- 
tom, plunged 
deep beneath 
the pillow, his 
small nose al- 
most buried in 
its depths. She 
bent and kissed 
him. 

"Have you 
had a good 
time, boy?" she 
asked. 

He opened 
drowsy eyes and 
sighed deeply. 
“Tt’s been wonderful, wonderful," he said. 

She stooped and kissed him again, for he 
was already asleep, and turning out the gas, 
she tiptoed smiling from the room. 
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Why Men Fight for the 
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Position 


By Clarence Darrow 


Illustrated with a Portrait 


ROM all parts of the coun- 
of organized labor that 
conduct the defense of the 

leaders, charged with dynamit- 


try came the unanimous call 
Clarence Darrow of Chicago 
McNamara brothers, labor 
ing the Times Building in Los 


Angeles,—where a bitter war against the closed shop has been going on for years. 

Mr. Darrow closed his home, gave up his practice, in order to devote his 
whole strength and energy to this case. He does not enter these contests between 
capital and labor unprejudiced. In his address to the jury in the Haywood trial, 
he says: ' My mind ts not unbiased in these great struggles. For thirty years 
I have been working in the cause in which men have given their toil and risked 
their lives. I have given my time, my reputation, my chances. I may have 
been unwise, I may have been extravagant in my statements, but this: cause 


has inspired the strongest devotion of my life.” 
It ts not often that we get so intimate and authoritative a glimpse of the 


views of the leaders of labor as ts green in the following article. 


We are 


sure that on this account our readers will find it importantyand illuminating, 
no matter what their personal opinions may be. 


HE silent creative processes of 
: trade unionism go on year by 
year, day by day, unnoticed, un- 


heralded. Only in times of lock- 
outs, of strikes, of boycotts and destruction, 
does trade unionism and its principles come 
before the public eye. 

On these occasions, in order that our judg- 
ments may be intelligent and tempered, it is 
necessary that we first understand the struc- 
ture of industrial society itself, realize the 
molten forces, the human passions which 


ever play beneath the surface of our seem- 
ingly stable customs and institutions. 

The most vital issue of trade unionism is 
the closed shop, and it is around this issue 
that capital and labor have gradually closed 
in. Wages, hours, trade agreements have 
been fought for and won; the outer fortifica- 
tions in the struggle between capital ard 
labor conceded; but the closed shop is tke 
master's final citadel of refuge, its possession 
most eagerly desired, most violently opposed. 
No one can maintain that the closed shep 
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is ideally right. Few institutions, if any, are 
ideally conceived; they are only right or 
wrong in relation to the times which brought 
them forth and the conditions of life which 
surround them. Thus to discuss the closed 
shop means first of all to understand the 
present relation between capital and labor, 
for the closed shop is not a finality but only 
meant to be adapted to the industrial rela- 
tionships of to-day. 


Why Capital and Labor Quarrel 


Under the present system of produc- 

tion there are bound to be employers and 
employed. While the wage system lives there 
must be an employing class and a laboring 
class; the one who owns the lands, forests, rail- 
_roads, factories and mills—all the implements 
of production; and the other, the laborer, who 
must apply his labor to these raw materials 
for the production of wealth. Gradually the 
workmen of the world have been separated 
from the tools which were once owned by 
them and necessary to their trade. Neither 
the old-time artisan nor his simple tools have 
any place in the complex industry of to-day. 
‘The passing of machine production into larger 
hands means into fewer hands; means that 
the relative number of employers is growing 
less, and that of the workmen constantly 
increasing. Even could any number of work- 
men by superior skill, frugality, or industry 
rise into the employing class, this phenome- 
non would not change the industrial proc- 
esses or inherent relationship. Capital goes 
on, ever busy inventing new methods for 
larger production, which means centraliza- 
tion and consolidation. The mileage of rail- 
roads under a single head is ever growing; 
factories growing larger; department stores 
driving out smaller business. Combina- 
tions take place in spite of human laws 
and in the teeth of public opinion. The 
Steel trust, the Tobacco trust, and the Oil 
trust are doubtless illegal as they have been 
declared, because their present methods 
of business have outgrown the laws which 
were made for a primitive production. But 
while these trusts are contrary to the laws of 
the country, the fact of their growth and 
persistency, even against law, shows that 
they are in harmony with the deeper laws of 
industrial life—laws which in the end con- 
trol; and all legislative efforts to hamper this 
growth by civil and criminal laws are worse 
than futile—they are mischievous and med- 
dlesome in the extreme. So long as there is 
economy in production under a larger scale, 
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just so long will public opinion and public 
law be helpless to prevent it. 

This process of centralization and consoli- 
dation is marked by the gradual crystaliza- 
tion of industrial classes; classes which in 
the very nature of things are mutually hos- 
tile. Surface thinkers are always condemning 
land classing as demagogues those who say 


‘there is a conflict between capitaf'and labor. 


They stoutly contend that labor and capital 
are friends and coworkers, but both the em- 
ployer and the workman understand that 
|this is not true; that however friendly in- 
dividual capitalists and laboring men may be, 
still under present methods of industry, capi- 
tal and labor are enemies. 

\ The employer builds his factory and sells 
his goods. His profits are represented by the 
price he receives for his goods, less the cost of 
production. He needs wood and iron and 
coal. These he uses as the raw material to 
make up the finished product. He turns to 
the market of the world and he buys these at 
the lowest price. As a business man he is 
not the friend of the coal dealer, the lumber 
dealer, or the ore dealer. He is trying to buy 
as cheaply as he can; the other is trying to 
sell as high as he can. The capitalist then 
turns to the labor market, the same as to the 
coàl market, and buys his labor as cheaply 
asit can be had. In buying coal and iron and 
wood and labor, he can make a better bar- 
gain if the supply is unlimited and if the in- 
dividual sellers of these commodities are 
forced into competition with one another. 
This effort of the capitalist to get labor as 
cheaply as possible makes him encourage the 
immigration of men and women with lower 
standards of living; makes him bid for the 
European in place of the American; for the 
Asiatic in place of the European; the woman 
instead of the man, and the child instead of 
the woman, while the constant invention of 
great machines have made the method of 
production simple and done away with the 
need of learning a trade. The capitalist is 
secking to get his labor as cheaply as he can, 
and the workman, like the coal dealer, is 
using every effort to get as high a price as 
possible for the one thing which he has to 
sell—his toil, The equities of the matter 
can have nothing to do with the case. Even 
though an employer might wish to pay higher 
wages, he is still bound by the laws of trade 
and cannot survive if he pays substantially 
more than others engaged in the same busi- 
ness with himself. The ethics of either side 
can have nothing to do with a business 
matter. Both are selish. Both are bound 
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to be selfish, and nothing but a change of the 
system of production and distribution can 
modify it. 


Why Labor Unions are Needed 


It is evident that the cheaper the labor 

and the less intelligent, the more hard 
‘pressed the workmen, the easier it is for the 
employer to make terms. Under the laws of 
business, the employer is interested in keep- 
ing the laborer detached from his fellows, 
and in using the least intelligent and skillful, 
the most docile and complaisant, for this 
means greater profit on the finished product. 
Not only does this class of labor call for lower 
wages, but it is contented with longer hours, 
with cheaper tools, with less sanitary condi- 
tions; in short, with a lower standard of liv- 
ing which the employer must inevitably 
force upon the workman, unless he is met by 
some concerted resistance which prevents 
him from following the natural laws of trade, 
because in this contest for wages the individ- 
ual workman is practically helpless against 
the employer. If one of the workmen of, we 
will say, a large telegraph company should 
refuse to work for a given wage, it is a matter 
of no concern to the company; there is some 
one else to take his place. But if the com- 
pany should refuse to employ him, it means 
starvation or that he would be forced into 
some occupation for which he has no training 
and is in no way fitted. 

And yet, while under the laws of business, 
labor is a commodity like any other to be 
bought and sold in the market at market 
price, still there has always been a sentiment 
in the world that it should not be regarded 
quite in the same light as coal, as wool, as 
pig iron; but should be governed by a some- 
what different rule. Labor is really life. It 
is the flesh and blood, strength and energy 
and time of human beings given day by day 
to some one else. To give it without any 
return is slavery; to take it for an unjust and 
insignificant return is only a little less. 

Against this effort of the employer and the 
laws of trade to replace the skilled with the 


unskilled, the intelligent with the ignorant, 


the strong with the weak, the man with the 
woman and the woman with the child— 
against the tendency of the market to 
lengthen the hours of labor, to furnish cheap 
and unsafe tools and unsanitary conditions 
of toil, there is but one aggressive, substantial 
force in modern society to-day. That force 
is trade unionism. Laws, to be sure, have 
no doubt done something to protect and im- 


prove the condition of workmen, more so 
abroad than in America, but protective laws 
have been as nothing compared with the 
power of trade unionism, which to a certain 
degree has organized the workmen of the 
world; has afforded each one the protection 
of the rest; has given the worker. strength 
and encouragement and a modified amount 
of liberty to make his own contracts and live 
his own life. It is not necessary to enumerate 
endless facts to prove this assertion. It 
is enough to say that through all the chang- 
ing years the working classes have supported 
and built up their unions in the face of power- 
ful influences, in the face of legislatures and 
courts; in spite of starvation and jails; in 
evil repute and good. They have clung to 
them as the one thing that stood between 
them and the bondage from which they came. 
And just as persistently have the employing 
class, as a class, sought from the beginning 
by every means at their command—by pub- 
lic opinion, the press, legislatures, courts and 
jails—to destroy these workmen’s organiza- 
tions. And while we admit their shortcom- 
ings have been many, we must realize that 
all of their methods have been borrowed 
from employers—have been brought about by 
the natural instinct to preserve life in a fierce 
competitive industrial struggle—a brutish 
struggle which is not ethical, but which is 
selfish to the core. 


The Individual Laborer Must Be 
Protected 


Naturally the captains of industry stout- 

ly oppose any force which would regulate 
their business. True it is that they have built 
up their combinations in defiance of law, yet 
just as strenuously they deny the right of the 
workingman to monopolize and control the 
one commodity he has to sell—his toil. It is 
only natural that employers should regard 
unions as hostile to their righis. Theemployer, 
of course, believes that the business is his, 
and that no one has the right to interfere 
with his business. The labor unions have 
made it a business to organize workingmen 
for shorter hours, better conditions, safer 
tools, and a larger share of the common 
production than he could individually obtain. 
Naturally capital has resented this inter- 
ference of organized labor with what they 
term their rights. They can never under- 
stand that labor should have a part in manag- 
ing the industrial institutions of theland. The 
man who invests his labor in the mill or on a 
railroad is as much interested in its manage- 
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ment, and should have as much to say as to 
hours, conditions and terms of labor as the 
owner of the plant whose investment is 
money. True it is that the employer has the 
title to the plant; can kcep it idle or busy as 
he pleases. But it is just as true that the 
laborer, either singly or collectively, may 
‘refuse to take employment or enter upon a 
business agrecment except upon such terms 
and conditions as he shall choose. Both em- 
Mover and employed agree upon the one 
proposition, that labor is better protected 
and gets a larger share of the profits through 
trade unions than it would receive if trade 
unions were destroyed. The employer would 
destroy them for selfish purposes. The work- 
men would strengthen them for selfish pur- 
poses. And so long as selfishness is the rule 
and basis of business life, the conflict must 
go on with increasing bitterness, often with 
violence, and without ceasing. 

The individual laborer to-day is helpless 
to make any terms with an employer. Im- 
agine one of the forty thousand workmen of 
a great railroad system making a demand 
for shorter hours and better wages. He 
would be met by the answer: “If vou don't 
like the terms you can find another job." 
Individually he is helpless. The employer 
has complete power over the isolated man. 
The man cannot make a real contract on an 
equal footing with the employer unless he 
goes to him clothed with the same power as 
the employer has, of putting him out of busi- 
ness unless he accepts his terms. A complete 
organization of workmen making a common 
demand would have the same power with the 
railroad company that the railroad company 
has with the workmen. And in this way 
only can a real contract be made. 

Most things that are old gain a certain de- 
gree of respectability because of their age 
alone. Trade unionism is now so old that it 
is an established institution in the world, and 
most people concede theoretically its benefits 
and grant its necessity. Even many em- 
ployers, who at heart are hostile to unions 
because at heart they are seltish, as they are 
bound to be under the industrial life of to- 
day, many of these profess their belief in 
trade unions provided trade unions “keep 
their place.” They would not seriously ob- 
ject to a union which did nothing but hold 
meetings and pass resolutions. They object 
to the strikes, the boycotts. to the interfer- 
ence in politics, to the enforced demand for 
shorter hours, better conditions, easier life, 
and higher wages. In short, they do not ob- 
ject to the union itself, but only to those 
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activities which make the union of any value 
to the workmen. 


What the Issue Narrows Down To 


To-day the common feeling against trade 
unionism has narrowed down to the issue 
of the closed shop. The employer says he will 
employ union men, but he must have the 
right to employ non-union men as well. He 
says, shall a man be deprived of the right to 
work because he does not belong to a union? 
On the face of it, this position of the em- 
ployer seems fair and right, and under an 
ideal system of society or method of business 
which did not control employers and work- 
men alike, no employer would be justified in 
asking whether a man was a member of a 
union any more than he can ask to-day 
whether he is a member of a church. But 
this question, like all others, must be exam- 
ined in the light of conditions, and whether 
the demand is reasonable on the part of the 
union depends entirely upon the industrial 
life under which workingmen live. 
Theoretically there is nothing but words in 
the statement that a man has the right to 
work whether he belongs to a union or not. 
This statement is generally strengthened 
by adding the word ^"inalienable "—which 
sounds well when found in the Declaration of 
Independence, but really means nothing 
there or anywhere else. An inalienable right 
is one which cannot be taken away, and it is 
plain that under the present conditions of 
work no such right exists; for a man's work 
can be taken away. This inalienable right 
to work is insisted upon by those who have 
appropriated all the coal, ore, and lumber, 
who control all the factories and railroads, 
and who have left the workman with nothing 
but his hands. And yet men cannot labor 
without an opportunity to apply their hands 
to these very bounties of nature; to these 
same materials from which things are made. 
Neither can there be an inalienable right to 
work without a place to work. Neither the 
Government nor those who declaim the loud- 
est or insist the most, have ever furnished 
the workmen an inalienable place to work. 
The inalienable right to work means simply 
the inalienable right of the employer, without 
let or hindrance, to go into the open market 
and bid for labor on the hardest terms. No 
government or great body of men ever made 
any demand or enforced any means that 
would give the workingman his inalienable 
right towork. And what about his inalienable 
right to work when the mines shut down, 
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when the mills close, when the seasons are 
dull or in times of industrial depression? 
All the rights a laborer has under the law, 
and without the protection of the union, is to 
go to an employer and ask him for work. His 
right to work depends upon his ability to find 
some one who has the means and inclination 
to hire him. He has no power to force him- 
self upon an unwilling employer. Where or 
to whom is the workman to go to force his 
inalienable right? "The phrase is a bit of 
birdlime used to catch the unthinking mass. 

The inalienable right to work can be no 
greater than the inalienable right not to work, 
though it has been much more seriously 
urged. This is because those who most 
strongly defend his right to labor are more 
interested in his work than in his play. 

No doubt the courts, if called upon, would 
declare that a man has an inalienable right 
to pursue happiness in ways not prohibited 
by law, provided that he amuse himself alone, 
or found his pleasure in places of public 
amusement. But it is certain that no one 


would contend that the inalienable right to 


pursue happiness gave anyone the right 
to associate with another against his will; to 
enter his parlor or home or company without 
invitation and when his presence was not de- 
sired. The workman has the same right to 
choose the companions with whom he asso- 
ciates in labor as to choose the friends with 
whom he will spend his pastime; and the 
employer has no more right to force the so- 
ciety of another upon him during his hours 
of toil than during his hours of recreation. 


Why Union Men Hate “Scabs” 


The reasons that appeal to a union man 

for not working with a non-union man 
are manifest and obvious, but were it prejudice 
and nothing else he would have a right to in- 
dulge his prejudice, provided he was able to 
make terms with the employer, or should 
refuse to work for any employer who would 
not recognize his claim. Men instinctively 
love the society of others of their kind 
whether in work or in play, and the man who 
desires the society of his companions must 
arrange his life so that his associates are 
content to live with him. If he will not 
accept these terms he must accept the conse- 
quences, however unjust and unreasonable 
they may be. 

In this world men are crucified not because 
they are good or because they are bad, but 
because they differ from their fellows, Trade 
unionists have for centuries believed they 


were upholding the rights of men, protecting 
the welfare of their class, and promoting the 
interests of their homes; that without the 
union shop their liberty and their independ- 
ence would be gone. They have come to re- 
gard non-union men not only as the enemies 
of their homes, the destroyers of their fam- 
ilies, but as traitors to their class; as men 
who seek to undermine and destroy the or- 
ganization which protects them, and there- 
fore in the nature of things there is a con- 
stant feud between them. This is not a fact 
in trade unionism alone, but a deep abiding 
fact in human life. In its last analysis it is 
the law of self-defense; and the employers 
have exactly the same feeling toward one of 
their members who gives his influence to the 
other side. Both feel that the offending man 
is disloyal to his class, and, though in both 
instances the offenders may be acting from 
the highest motives, they must pay the pen- 
alty of disloyalty. They must be regarded 
as traitors. And just so long as industry is 
carried on by two classes in hostile camps 
this feeling must continue with both. 

Trade unionists believe fundamentally 
that each is responsible for his brother’s con- 
dition. A nation may go to war to protect 
one of its subjects; so the union makes it its 
duty and concern to preserve the right of its 
humblest member. This can be done only 
by masses of men and women who are willing 
to stand and fall together. Already this re- 
sponsibility for man to man has been laid 
upon workmen by the law. Though the em- 
ployer insists he alone has the absolute right 
to employ and discharge at will, yet the 
courts have always insisted that it is the 
workman who is responsible for the negligence 
and lack of skill of his fellow-workman, and 
it is he who must assume this burden or give 
up his employment. The land is full of crip- 
ples, widows, and orphans whose injuries are 
caused by the negligence of some fellow- 
servant whom the employer forced upon the 
workman; and these cripples, widows, and 
orphans are turned out without redress, with- 
out protection, upon the legal theorv that 
each workman is responsible for his fellows, 
and if he is not satisfied with his fellow- 
workmen he must give up his job. The only 
course open to the unions in enforcing theip 
demand for the closed shop is the refusal te 
work with any who are not members of their 
craft. And the right of the union to take 
this position is a question of ethics and not 
of law, and is one which workmen must de- 
cide for themselves. — E 

One of the chief objects of the trade union 
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is to permit their workmen to make a col- 
lective bargain, and to do this it is necessary 
to enroll in the union the largest proportion 
of organized men in each employment. 
Naturally the employer prefers to deal with 
individuals, as one man can be better dealt 
with than a combination of men. It has 
been only by the most bitter struggles, from 
the times when laws positively forbade union- 
ism, that workmen have gained the right to 
collective bargaining, and without this right 
there could be no real bargaining whatever. 

It is true that sometimes the unions have 
been narrow and exclusive, have fixed hard 
and unreasonable terms of membership, 
and have even unjustly limited apprentices 
so as to work a hardship to the laboring class. 
To this the workmen have the right to ob- 
ject. But in these methods they are like the 
rest of mankind. The constant increase of 
qualifications and time necessary to become 
a doctor or a lawyer are not made with an 
eye single to the benefit of the public, but 
with an eye almost single to the benefit of 
those already in those professions. These un- 
just terms are not, however, a part of the 
philosophy of trade unionism, are not a part 
of their principles or policies, or connected 
with the closed shop. The rule of the unions 
is simply to urge all members of the craft to 
unite on the easiest terms, without regard to 
any conditions except faithfulness to one 
another. 

The battle for trades unions has been long 
and bitter and most of their rules and condi- 
tions, however unreasonable to those not fa- 
miliar with their history and their business, 
are really founded in necessity, and are right 
and just in the light of experience. The man 
outside always criticises the other man's 
business. None but a railroad man can 
understand the many seemingly unreasonable 
rules which govern the control of trains and 
the management of business, and yet these 
are all essential to the conduct and safety of 
the road. A close study would show that 
few rules established by the unions are arbi- 
trary. They have arisen in the heat of con- 
tlicting interests, and from the necessity of 
dealing with watchful and wily enemies. 
The history of trade unionism is the history 
of the progress of the common people toward 
the comparative independence they enjoy 
to-day: it is one long tale of struggles, defeats, 
and victories. and every step in their progress 
has been fought against stubborn and power- 
ful opposition, and at the greatest human 
cost. To-day the demand for the closed 
shop is the only means that experience has 
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shown to be essential to protect the liberty 
workingmen have already won, and to give 
them some chance for the other triumphs 
yet to be theirs. 


The Easiest Wav to Destroy Unions 


The open shop furnishes, and always 

has furnished, the best possible means of 
destroying the organization of the men. The 
closed shops are the only sure protection for 
the trade agreements and for the defense of the 
individual. When the master is left to hire 
or discharge either union or non-union men 
as he sees fit, he naturally discharges the 
man that he thinks most hostile to his busi- 
ness and employs the one that will be sub- 
servient to his will. This does not come from 
the inherent or natural hardness of the mas- 
ter, but from the hard facts of life. The 
master naturally discharges those who are 
most active in the unions, who interfere the 
most with his business, who are ever agitating 
for hizher wages, who are insisting on better 
conditions and shorter hours. He does this 
for his own protection, and he naturally em- 
ploys those who are most complaisant, those 
who have given the most hostages to fortune 
and who cannot afford to lose their jobs: 
those whom he can bring to be dependent 
upon his will. The business officer, the agi- 
tator, the walking delegate is the last to be 
chosen. And when times are hard and some 
one must go, such men must walk the plank: 
while the complaisant man, the ready tool, 
the non-union man is kept. In every em- 
ployment there are always reasons for dis- 
missal. In the management of complex 
affairs, accidents and mistakes occur. Under 
the open shop it is easy to find reasons for 
discharging the union man, to fix the blame 
for mistakes upon him, and it is likewise 
easy tofind reasons for replacing him with a 
non-union man. 

In reality the open shop means only the 
open door through which the union man 
goes out, and the non-union man comes in to 
take his place. This is not theory alone. 
'The open shop means uncertainties, anxiety, 
a shifting basis for the principles of trade 
unionism, The history of trade unionism 
has proven this fact from the beginning, and 
it is recognized by every union man. The 
open shop is a constant menace to his inter- 
ests, ever present like the sword above the 
victim's head. He understands that his job 
is dependent upon the lack of interest in the 
union—-the union which to him is all impor- 
tant. Then too, in every shop, in every 
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grade of industry there are always easy jobs 
and hard ones, and under the open shop the 
easy one goes to the non-union man, to the 
friend of the employer; the hard and dan- 
gerous task to the man whose devotion to his 
fellows incurs the enmity of the boss. 

Trade unionism, like any ideal, calls for its 
sacrifices. To lay down your tools and to go 
out to look for bread for no injury to your- 
self, but on account of a wrong to your 
brother, calls for a loyalty and devotion of a 
noble order. Men who belong to the unions 
and accept these responsibilities cannot be 
persuaded to pay dues and make sacrifices 
for the benefit of the non-union men who 
work by his side. And yet the non-union 
man is always the first to claim and receive 
the benefit of every struggle made by the 
union. 'Fhese benefits they receive without 
danger, without labor, and without cost. It 
cannot be expected that large numbers of 
workmen can be relied upon to support their 
union, and to take the disadvantages that 
go with it, while the favors, the emoluments, 
and the victories all go to the men who make 
no sacrifices in return. 


The Great Work Unions Have Done 


It was not long ago that a large part of 

thecoalof England was minedby women; 
they were harnessed to coal cars, deep down in 
the earth, and on their hands and knees drew 
coal from the darkness up to a point where 
they were relieved by mules. It was not 
long ago that workingmen's little children, 
from eight years of age, were placed in these 
dark mines with their fathers and mothers; 
were penned in the constant whirr and din 
of the spinning wheels of England for ten, 
twelve, and even fourteen hours a day; and 
it is due to the trade unionists of England 
that these inhuman conditions are gone for- 
ever. Gone, not for his wife and child alone, 
but for every workingman's wife, for every 
child in the kingdom. But every step of ad- 
vance was stubbornly fought by employers, 
who violently contended that not only their 
fortunes, but the prosperity and greatness of 
the empire rested upon the unpaid labor of 
these weary and helpless slaves. And if 
trade unionists to-day should falter and 
grow faint-hearted, should give up their de- 
mands for recognition, the collective bargain 
or the closed shop; if the field should be 
abandoned to the working out of cruel indus- 
trial laws, to the employers or their agents, 


then the great sea of weak and helpless men, 
women, and children would sweep away the 
industrial bulwarks that organized labor has 
thrown up against utter poverty and misery, 
has won through its devotion and its faith. 
Then America would live over again the dark 
industrial history that England has passed 
through. 

To prevent trade unionism from being 
conquered in detail; to keep its members 
from being thrown out through the open door; 
to maintain the best condition in shop and 
mill and factory and strive for others better 
still; to save the workman from long hours 
of toil and provide a shorter day, still needs 
every effort of every union man, and without 
the right to protect themselves in a closed 
shop by refusing to work with those whose 
weakness or stupidity make them unfaithful 
to their class, trade unionism cannot hold 
that which it has won, still less look forward 
to greater victories to come. 


Unions Not Ideal, But Necessary 


No one claims that all trade unionists are 

wise or even honest, much less that they 
have not made endless mistakes in the past 
and will not continue to err while the battle 
rages and while time shall last. No one claims 
that their upward struggle to give working- 
men greater freedom and independence has 
not gone forward with the bitterness and 
hatreds of war. Trade unionism is not an 
ideal institution. It was born to serve a pur- 
pose in the upward march of the human race; 
to meet a condition of society divided into 
the employing class and the serving class; to 
protect the weak against the strong. 

In the great industrial strife that has 
been fought through the ages, and which 
will prevail until employers and laborers are 
one, trade unionists have waged the bat- 
tles of the workmen; and in fighting their 
battles they have fought for the greater lib- 
erty of man. War and strife are not ideal 
states, but they have been ever present with 
the human race, and so long as the strug- 
gle of classes shall continue, the weak and 
helpless must look to trade unionism as its 
most powerful defender. But when the 
work is done, and the class struggles are 
at an end, then trade unionism will have 
accomplished its purpose and the organi- 
zations will dissolve; then the closed shop 
will become the open shop to the brother- 
hood of man. 
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LL of those ladies who end their con- 
versation with you by wearily sug- 
gesting that you go down to the 
basement to find what you seck, 

do not receive a meager seven dollars a week 
as a reward for their efforts. Neither are 
they all obliged to climb five weary flights of 
stairs to reach the dismal little court room 
which is their home, and there are several 
who need not walk thirty-three blocks to 
save carfare, only to spend wretched even- 
ings washing out handkerchiefs and stock- 
ings in the cracked little washbowl, while 
one ear is cocked for the stealthy tread of 
the Lady Who Objects. 

The earnest compiler of working girls? 
budgets would pass Effie Bauer hurriedly by. 
Efüe's budget bulged here and there with 
such pathetic items as hand-embroidered 
blouses, thick club steaks, and parquet tick- 
ets for Maude Adams. That you may visual- 
ize her at once I may say that Effie looked 
twenty-four—from the rear (all women do 
in these days of girlish simplicity in hats and 
tailor-mades); her skirts never sagged, her 
shirtwaists were marvels of plainness and fit, 
and her switch had cost her sixteen dollars, 
wholesale (a lady friend in the business). Oh, 
there was nothing tragic about Effie. She 
had a plump, assured style, a keen blue eye, 
a gift of repartee, and a way of doing her hair 
so that the gray at the sides scarcely showed 
at all. Also a knowledge of corsets that had 
placed her at the buying end of that impor- 
tant department at Spiegels. Effie knew to 
the minute when coral beads went out and 
pearl beads came in, and just by looking at 
her blouses vou could tell when Cluny died 
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and Irish was born. Meeting Effie on the 
street, vou would have put her down as one 
of the many well-dressed, prosperous-looking 
women shoppers—if you hadn't looked at 
her fect. Veteran clerks and policemen can- 
not disguise their feet. 

Effie’s Bauer's reason for not marrying 
when a girl was the same as that of most of 
the capable, wise-eyed, good-looking women 
one finds at the head of departments. She 
had not had a chance. If Effie had been as 
attractive at twenty as she was at—therc, 
we won't betray confidences. Still, it is cer- 
tain that if Effe had been as attractive when 
à young girl as she was when an old girl, she 
never would have been an old girl and head 
of Spiegel's corset department at a salary of 
something very comfortably over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five a month (and commis- 
sions). Effie had improved with the years, 
and ripened with experience. She knew her 
value. At twenty she had been pale, anamic 
and bony, with a startled-faun manner and 
bad teeth. Years of saleswomanship had 
broadened her, mentally and physically, 
until she possessed a wide and varied knowl- 
edge of that great and diversified. subject 
known as human nature. She knew human 
nature all the way from the fifty-nine-cent 
girdles to. the twenty-five-dollar made-to- 
orders, And if the years had brought, 
among other things, a certain hardness about 
the jaw and a line or two at the corners of 
the eyes, it was not surprising. You can't rub 
up against the sharp edges of this world and 
expect to come out without a scratch or so. 

So much for Effie. Enter the hero. Web- 
ster defines a hero in romance as the person 
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who has the principal share in the trans- 
actions related. He says nothing which 
would debar a gentleman just because he 
may be a trifle bald and in the habit of comb- 
ing his hair over the thin spot, and he raises 
no objections to a matter of thickness and 
color in the re- 
gion of the back 
of the neck. 
Therefore Gabe 
I. Marks qual- 
ifies. Gabe was 
the gentleman 
about whom 
Effe permitted 
herself to be 
guyed. He came 
to Chicago on 
business four 
times a year, 
and he always 
took Effie to the 
theatre, and to 
supper after- 
ward. On those 
occasions, Effie's 
gown, wrap and 
hat were as cor- 
rect in texture, 
lines, and para- 
dise aigrettes as 
those of any of 
her non-work- 
ing sisters about 
her. On the 
morning follow- . 
ing these excur- 
sions into Lob- 
sterdom, Effie 
would confide to 
her friend Miss 
Weinstcin, of 
the lingeries 
and negligees: 

"I was out with my friend, Mr. Marks 
last evening. We went to Rector's after the 
show. Oh, well, it takes a New Yorker to 
know how. Honestly, I feel like a queen when 
I go out with him. H'm? Oh, nothing like 
that, girlie. I never could see that marriáge 
thing. Just good friends." 

Gabe had been coming to Chicago four 
times a year for six years. Six times four 
are twenty-four. And one is twenty-five. 
Gabe's last visit made the twenty-fifth. 


“Well, Effie,’ Gabe said when the even- 


ing's entertainment had reached the restau- 
rant stage, "this is our twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. It’s our silver wedding, without 


Gabe was the gentleman about whom Effie permitted 
herself to be guyed 
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the silver and the wedding. We'll have a 
bottle of champagne. That makes it almost 
legal. And then suppose we finish up by having 
the wedding. The silver can be omitted." 

Effie had been humming with the orches- 
tra, holding a lobster claw in one hand and 
wielding the lit- 
tle two-pronged 
fork with the 
other. She 
dropped claw, 
fork, and pop- 
ular air to stare 
open- mouthed 
at Gabe. Then 
a slow, uncer- 
tain smile crept 
about her lips, 
although her 
eyes were still 
unsmiling. 

"Stop your 
joking, Gabie," 
she said. Some 
day youll say 
those things to 
the wrong lady, 
and then you'll 
have a breach 
of promise suit 
on your hands." 

“This ain't 
no joke, Effie," 
Gabe had re- 
plied. ‘‘Not 
with me it ain’t. 
As long as my 
mother selig lived 
I wouldn’t ever 
marry a Goy. 
It would have 
broken her 
heart. Iwasa 
good son to her, 
and good sons make good husbands, they 
say. Well, Effie, you want to try it out?" 

There was something almost solemn in 
Effie’s tone and expression. “‘Gabie,” she 
said slowly, “you're the first man that's ever 
asked me to marry him." 

“That goes double," answered Gabe. 

“Thanks,” said Effie. ‘‘That makes it all 
the nicer." 

*"Then—" Gabe's face was radiant. 
Effie shook her head quickly. 

" You're just twenty years late," she said. 

"Late!" expostulated Gabe. "I ain't no 
dead one yet." 

Effie pushed her plate away with a little 
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air of decision, folded her plump arms on the 
table, and, leaning forward, looked Gabe I. 
Marks squarely i in the eyes. 

“Gabie.” she -said gently, "I'll bet you 
haven't got a hundred dollars in the 
bank——” 

“But——” interrupted Gabe. 

“Wait a minute. I know you boys on the 
road. Besides your diamond scarf pin and 
your ring and watch, have you got a cent 
over your salary? Nix. You carry just about 
enough insurance to bury you, don’t you? 
You're fifty years old if you're a minute, 
Gabie, and if I ain't mistaken you'd have a 
pretty hard tirhe of it getting ten thousand 
dollars’ insurance after the doctors got 
through with you. Twenty-five years of 
pinochle and poker and the fat of the land 
haven't added up any bump: in the old 
stocking under the mattress." 

“Say, looka here," objected Gabe, more 
red-faced than usual, *I didn't know I was 
proposing to no Senatorial investigating com- 
mittee. Say, you talk about them foreign 
noblemen being mercenary! Why, they ain't 
in it with you girls to-day. A feller is got to 
propose to you with his bank book in one 
hand and a bunch of life-insurance policies 
in the other. You're right; I ain't saved 
much. But ma selig always had everything 
she wanted. Say, when a man marries it's 
different. He begins to save." 

“There!” said Effie quickly. “That’s just 
it. Twenty years ago I'd have been glad and 
willing to start like that, saving and scrimp- 
ing and loving a man, and looking forward 
to the time when four figures showed up in 
the bank account where but three bloomed 
before. I've got what they call the home 
instinct. Give me a yard or so of cretonne, 
and a photo of my married sister down in 
lowa, and I can make even a boarding-house 
inside bedroom look like a place where a 
human being could live. If I had been as 
wise at twenty as I am now, Gabie, I could 
have married any man I pleased. But I was 
what they call capable. And men aren't 
marrying capable girls. "They pick little 
yellow-headed, blue-eyed idiots that don't 
know a lamb stew from a soup bone when 
they see it. Well, Mr. Man didn't show up, 


and I started in to clerk at six per. I'm earn- 
ing as much as you are now. More. Now, 
don't misunderstand me, Gabe. I'm not 


throwing bouquets at myself. I'm not that 
kind of a girl. But I could sell a Style 743 
Slimshape to the Venus de Milo herself. 
Lord knows she needed one, with those hips 
of hers. I worked my way up, alone. I'm 
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used to it. Ilike the excitement down at the 
store. I'm used to luxuries. I guess if I was 
a man I'd be the kind they call a good pro- 
vider—the kind that opens wine every time 
there's half an excuse for it, and when he dies 
his widow has to take in boarders. And, 
Gabe, after you've worn tailored suits every 
year for a dozen years, you can't go back 
to twenty-five-dollar ready-mades and be 
happy." 

“ You could if you loved a man,” said Gabe 
stubbornly. 

The hard lines around the jaw and the 
experienced lines about the eyes seemed sud- 
denly to stand out on Effie's face. 

"Love's young dream is all right. But 
you've reached the age when you let your 
cigar ash dribble down onto your vest. Now 
me, I’ve got a kimono nature but a straight- 
front job, and it's kept me young. Young! 
I've got to be. That's my stock in trade. 
You see, Gabie, we're just twenty years late, 
both of us. They're not going to boost 
your salary. These days they're looking for 
kids on the road—live wires, with a lot of 
nerve and a quick come-back. They don't 
want old-timers. Why, say, Gabie, if I was 
to tell you what I spend in face powder and 
toilette water and hairpins alone, you'd 
think I'd mad? a mistake and given you the 
butcher bill instead. And I'm no profes- 
sional beauty, either. Only it takes money 
to look cleaned and pressed in this town." 

In the seclusion of the caíé corner, Gabe 
laid one plump, highly manicured hand on 
Effie's smooth arm. “You wouldn't need to 
stay young for me, Effie. Ilike you just as 
you are, without the powder, or the toilette 
water, or the hairpins." 

His red, good-natured face had an ex- 
pression upon it that was touchingly near 
patient resignation as he looked up into 
Effie’s sparkling countenance. “You never 
looked so good to me as you do this minute, 
old girl. And if the day comes when you 
get lonesome —or change your mind — 
or » 

Effie shook her head, and started to draw 
on her long white gloves. “I guess I haven't 
refused you the way the dames in the novels 
do it. Maybe it's because I've had so little 
practice. But I want to say this, Gabe. 
'Thank God I don't have to die knowing that 
no man ever wanted me to be his wife. Hon- 
estly, I'm that grateful that I'd marry you 
in a minute if I didn't like you so well." 

“TIl be back in three months, like always, 
was all that Gabe said. "I ain't going to 
write. When I get here we'll just take in a 
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“T guess I haven't refused you the way the dames in the novels do it. Maybe it’s because I’ve had 
so little practice. But I want to say this, Gabe. Thank God I don't have to 
die knowing that no man ever wanted me to be his wife ` 


show, and the younger you look the better The statue melted a trifle in the sunshine of 
Ill like it." Gabe's ingratiating smile. 

But on the occasion of Gabe's spring trip “Miss Bauer's ill," the statue informed 
he encountered a statuesque blonde person him, using a heavy Eastern accent. ‘“ Any- 
where Effie had been wont to reign. thing I can do for you? I'm taking her 

“ Miss —-er—Bauer out of town?” place." 
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“Why—ah—not exactly; no," said Gabe. 
“ Just a temporary indisposition, I suppose?” 

. * Well, you wouldn't hardly call it that, 
seeing that she's been sick with typohid for 
seven weeks.” 

“Typhoid!” shouted Gabe. 

* While I'm not in the habit of asking gen- 
tlemen their names, I'd like to inquire if yours 
happens to be Marks— Gabe I. Marks?" 

“Sure,” said Gabe. “That’s me." 


“Miss Bauer's nurse telephones down last 


week that if a gentleman named Marks— 
Gabe I. Marks—drops in and inquires for 
Miss Bauer, I'm to tell him that she's changed 
her mind." 

On the way from Spiegel's corset depart- 
ment to the car, Gabe stopped only for a 
bunch of violets. Effie’s apartment house 
reached, he sent up his card, the violets, and 
a message that the gentleman was waiting. 
There came back a reply that sent Gabie up 
before the violets were relieved of their first 
layer of tissue paper. 

Effie was sitting in a deep chair by the win- 
dow, a flowered quilt bunched about her 
shoulders, and her feet in gray knitted bed- 
room slippers. She looked every minute of 
her age, and she knew it, and didn't care. 
The hand that she held out to Gabe was a 
limp, white, fleshless thing that seemed to 
bear no relation to the plump, firm member 
that Gabe had pressed on so many previous 
occasions. 

Gabe stared at this pale wraith in a mo- 
ment of alarm and dismay. Then: 

* You're looking—great!" he stammered. 
"Great! Nobody'd believe you'd been sick 
a minute. Guess you've just been stalling for 
a beauty rest, what?" 

Effie smiled a tired little smile, and shook 
her head slowly. 

“You're a good kid, Gabie, to lie like that 
just to make me feel good. But my nurse 
left yesterday and I had my first real squint 
at myself in the mirror. She wouldn't let me 
look while she was here. After what I saw 
staring back as me from that glass a whole 
ballroom full of French courticrs whispering 
sweet nothings in my ear couldn’t make me 
believe that I look like anything but a hunk 
of Roquefort, green spots included. When 1 
think of how my clothes won't fit it makes 
me shiver.” 

"Oh, you'll soon be back at the store as 
good as new. They fatten up something 
wonderful after. typhoid. Why, I had a 
friend —— " 

"Did you get my message?" interrupted 
Effic. 
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"I was only talking to hide my nervous- 
ness," said Gabe, and started forward. But 
Effie waved him away. 

“Sit down," she said. “I’ve got some- 
thing to say." She looked thoughtfully 
down at one shining finger nail. Her lower 
lip was caught between her teeth. When 
she looked up again her eyes were swimming 
in tears. Gabe started forward again. Again 
Effe waved him away. 

* It's all right, Gabie. I don’t blubber as a 
rule. This fever leaves you as weak as a rag, 
and ready to cry if anyone says ‘Boo!’ I've 
been doing some high-pressure thinking since 
nursie left. Had plenty of time to do it in, 
sitting here by this window all day. My 
land! I never knew there was so much time. 
There's been days when I haven't talked to a 
soul, except the nurse and the chambermaid. 
Lonesome! Say, the amount of petting I 
could stand would surprise you. Of course, 
my nurse was a perfectly good nurse—at 
twenty-five per. But I was just a case to her. 
You can't expect a nurse to ooze sympathy 
over an old maid with the fever. Itell you I 
was dying to have some one say 'Sh-sh-sh" 
when there was a noise, just to show they 
were interested. Whenever I'd moan the 
nurse would come over and stick a ther- 
mometer in my mouth and write something 
down on a chart. The boys and girls at the 
store sent flowers. They’d have done the 
same if I'd died. When the fever broke I 
just used to lie there and dream, not feeling 
anything in particular, and not caring much 
whether it was day or night. Know what 
I mean?" 

Gabie shook a sympathetic head. 

There was a little silence. Then Effie 
went on. “I used to think I was pretty 
smart, earning my own good living, dressing 
as well as the next one, and able to spend my 
vacation in Atlantic City if I wanted to. I 
didn't know I was missing anything. But 
while I was sick I got to wishing that there 
was somebody that belonged to me. Some- 
body to worry about me, and to sit up 
nights—somebody that just naturally felt 
they had to come tiptoeing into my room 
every three or four minutes to see if I was 
sleeping, or had enough covers on, or wanted 
a drink, or something. I got to thinking 
what it would have been like if I had a hus- 
band and a—home. You'll think I'm daffy, 
maybe." 

Gabie took Effie’s limp white hand in his, 
and stroked it gently. Effie's face was turned 
away from him, toward the noisy street. 

“I used to imagine how he'd come home 


" Dearie, can you come down to my department for a minute? 
imported lawnjerie blouses. slight!y soiled, from nine to eleven to-morrow " 


at six, stamping his feet, maybe, and making 
a lot of noise the way men do. And then 
he'd remember, and come creaking up the 
steps, and he'd stick his head in at the door 
in the funny, awkward, pathetic way men 
have in a sick room. And he'd say, ' How's 
the old girl to-night? I'd better not come 
near you now, puss, because Ill bring the cold 
with me. Been lonesome for your old man?" 

“And I'd say, ‘Oh, I don't care how cold 


We're going to have a sale on 


you are, dear. The nurse is downstairs, 
getting my supper ready.’ 

"And then he'd come tiptoeing over to my 
bed, and stoop down, and kiss me, and his 
face would be all cold, and rough, and his 
mustache would be wet, and he'd smell out- 
doorsy and smoky, the way husbands do 
when they come in. And I'd reach up and 
pat his cheek and say, ‘You need a shave, 
old man.’ 
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“<I know it,’ he'd say, rubbing his cheek 
up against mine. — 

“Hurry up and wash, now. Supper’ll be 
ready.’ i 

“Where are the kids?’ he'd ask. ‘The 
house is as quiet as the grave. Hurry up and 
get well, kid. It’s darn lonesome without 
you at the table, and the children's manners 
are getting something awful, and I never can 
find my shirts. Lordy, I guess we won't 
celebrate when you get up! Can't you eat a 
little something nourishing for supper— 
beefsteak, or a good plate of soup, or some- 
thing?’ 

“Men are like that, you know. So I’d say 
then: ‘Run along, you old goose! You'll be 
suggesting sauerkraut and wieners next. 
Don’t you let Millie have any marmalade 
to-night. She’s got a spoiled stomach.’ 

“And then he’d pound off down the hall to 
wash up, and I’d shut my eyes, and smile to 
myself, and everything would be all right, 
because he was home.’ ” 

There was a long silence. Effie’s eyes were 
closed. But two great tears stole out from 
beneath each lid and coursed their slow way 
down her thin cheeks. She did not raise her 
hand to wipe them away. 

Gabie’s other hand reached over and met 
the one that already clasped Effie’s. 

“Effie,” he said, in a voice that was as 
hoarse as it was gentle. 

“H’m?” said Effie. 

“Will you marry me?" 

“T shouldn't wonder," replied Effie, open- 
ing her eyes. “No, don't kiss me. You 
might catch something. But say, reach up 
and smooth my hair away from my forehead, 
will you, and call me a couple of fool names. 
I don't care how clumsy you are about it. 
I could stand an awful fuss being made over 
me, without being spoiled any." 

Three weeks later Effie was back at the 
store. Her skirt didn't fit in the back, and 
the little hollow places in her cheeks did not 
take the customary dash of rouge as well as 
when they had been plumper. She held a 
little impromptu reception that extended 
down as far as the lingeries and up as far as 
the rugs. The old sparkle came back to 
Effies eye. The old assurance and vigor 
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seemed to return. By the time that Miss 
Weinstein, of the French lingeries, arrived, 
breathless, to greet her Effie was herself 
again. 

* Well, if you're not a sight for sore eyes, 
dearie," exclaimed Miss Weinstein. “My 
goodness, how grand and thin youare! I'dbe 
willing to take a course in typhoid myself, if 
I thought I could lose twenty-five pounds." 

“T haven't a rag that fits me," Effie an- 
nounced proudly. 

Miss Weinstein lowered her voice dis- 
creetly. “Dearie, can you come down to my 
department for a minute? We're going to 
have a sale on imported lawnjerie blouses, 
slightly soiled, from nine to eleven to-mor- 
row. There's one you positively must see. 
Hand-embroidered, Irish motifs, and eye- 
leted from soup to nuts, and only eight-fifty.” 

"I've got a fine chance of buying hand- 
made waists, no matter how slightly soiled," 
Effie made answer, “with a doctor and 
nurse's bill as long as your arm." 

“Oh, run along!” scoffed Miss Weinstein. 
“A person would think you had a husband 
to get a grouch every time you get reckless 
to the extent of a new waist. You're your 
own boss. And you know your credit's 
good. Honestly, it would be a shame to let 
this chance slip. You're not getting tight 
in your old age, are you?" 

“N-no,” faltered Effie, *but——" 

“Then come on,” urged Miss Weinstein 
energetically. "And be thankful you haven't 
got a man to raise the dickens when the bill 
comes in." 

“Do you mean that?" asked Effie slowly, 
fixing Miss Weinstein with a thoughtful eye. 

“Surest thing you know. Say, girlie, let's . 

go over to Klein's for lunch this noon. They 
have pot roast with potato pfannkuchen on 
Tuesdays, and we can split an order between 
us.” 
“Hold that waist till to-morrow, will you?” 
said Effie. “I’ve made an arrangement 
with a—friend that might make new clothes 
impossible just now. But I’m going to wire 
my party that the arrangement is all off. 
I’ve changed my mind. I ought to get an 
answer to-morrow. Did you say it was a 
thirty-six?” 
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NEWTON D. BAKER 


HEN the thousands that were 
gathered for the memorial to 
Tom L. Johnson that Sunday 


afternoon under the chestnut 
trees in Wade Park in Cleveland saw the 
slight, slender figure in gray standing by the 
speaker’s stand, and recognized Newton D. 
Baker, they burst into applause and somebody 
began crying “The next mayor!" And at 
the words the applause grew louder, and it 
became, just as the newspapers said, a veri- 
table ovation. Those in Cleveland who are 
gifted with the spirit of political prophecy say 
that Newton D. Baker will be the next mayor 
of that city. Certain it is that he is the leader 
of the democracy of Cleveland, not only of 
the Democracy that spells itself with a big 
“D,” but thedemocracy that spells itself with 
a little “d,” and he is recognized by everyone 
as the successor of Tom L. Johnson, the log- 
ical successor, as the politicians say, and, as 
those intimately acquainted with the charm- 
ing circle the great mayor of Cleveland gath- 
ered about him would readily understand, the 
spiritual successor as well. Lincoln Steffens 
Gwas right when he called Tom Johnson the 
best mayor of the best governed city of 
America, and it is, of course, a difficult task 
to be the successor of such a man; but New- 
ton Baker is entirely fitted for the work, pos- 
sibly because in all but principle and ideal he 
is altogether so different from Tom Johnson. 
I assume that it must annoy him to be 
called, as he is so frequently called, “the boy 
orator" or “the boy solicitor” or “the boy” 
anything that comes into the mind of the 
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excited adherent in the political meeting; at 
least it would be annoying to anyone of a 
temper less kind than Baker's; he knows 
of course that it is all said in affection, and 
that people do not differentiate refinement 
and grace from youth. Baker is just under 
forty, but he is slender and slight and small in 
stature, and he might very creditably make up 
for a juvenile part on the stage, but his face,. 
delicate, spiritual and poetic, shows all the 
finer qualities of the race and is alive with 
a superior intelligence. As a lawyer—íor 
four terms the City Solicitor of Cleveland—- 
Baker has shown his metal and ability in 
encounters with the best legal talents the 
street railway magnates of Cleveland could 
engage in the eight years' war that resulted 
finally in Tom Johnson's victory for three- 
cent fare. Through all the tribunals, up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States and 
back again, and over and over, Baker went 
in the long wrestle of those years, and he won 
his cases. During all that time he was Tom 
Johnson's legal adviser and his political 
adviser, too, if Tom Johnson ever took politi- 
cal advice from anyone. He did it too with- 
out gaining that personal enmity that most 
men would have made in such a bitter class 
war, for Baker's philosophy is the high and 
inspiring philosophy of kindness. I suppose 
he never said an unkind word about anyone, 
which sounds extravagant, I know; but then 
Newton Baker has been extravagant with 
kindness. And then Baker was the orator of 
the Cleveland group. Johnson was a tre- 
mendously forceful public speaker, but he 
couldn't speak long unless somebody contra- 
dicted him. And his statements were so 
simple and positive and direct that it didn't 
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take him long to cover the ground with them. 
Thus he invited heckling, and he never ap- 
peared at better advantage than he did when 
answering some opponent in the big circus 
tent in which he held all his political meetings. 
It was Johnson and Baker and Peter Witt who 
made the campaign speeches. Baker's ora- 
tory is of an order that classifies it in what 
may be called rather loosely “the new 
school." That is to say, it lacks the pretense, 
the sound and fury that have gone with the 
frock coat and the long hair and the black 
string tie. It lacks the eternal flap-doodle 
with which so many senseless periods have 
been rounded out on the stump in this coun- 
try by the bawling and blowing politicians of 
the old school—a school happily passing away 
and to receive its coup de gráce, it is to be 
hoped, by the new blue pencil of the Congres- 
sional Record so that no moré shall there be 
given “leave to print" those speeches of which 
the best thing that can be said is that they 
were never delivered. Newton Baker is 
graceful, simple, convincing and courteous 
and at times rises to heightsof pureeloquence. 
And, best of all in the orator's equipment, he 
has that indefinable thing which in the de- 
spair of accurate expression we call “charm.” 
As the candidate for City Solicitor he usually 
ran ahead of Johnson on the ticket. And it 
was a sad, almost tragic triumph to him when 
in the last municipal election he was elected 
and Johnson defeated. Then Tom Johnson 
died and everyone devoted to the radical cause 
in Cleveland, and indeed in all Ohio, turned to 
Newton Baker as Tom Johnson's successor. 

Newton Baker was graduated from Johns 
Hopkins in 1892. He was educated in the 
law at Washington and Lee University and 
admitted to the West Virginia bar in 1894. 
He practised in his native town of Martins- 
burg and then was made private secretary to 
the late William L. Wilson when that gentle- 
man was Postmaster General in Grover Cleve- 
land's cabinet. Then he went to Cleveland, 
and in 19o2 was appointed First Assistant 
Director of Law, and in 1903 was made Direc- 
tor of Law by Mayor Johnson. In the same 
year—the rurales in the Ohio Legislature hav- 
ing made their annual devastation in the city 
code—he was elected City Solicitor, and to 
this office he was reélected in 1905, 1007, and 
1909. And now, in all likelihood, he is to be 
the mavor oi a city that has been trained to 
expect much of its mayors. He knows what 
difficulties beset one in that office, but he has 
the philosophy with which to meet them. 
One of the greatest of those difficulties, at the 
outset, will be that those who hail him as the 
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successor of Tom Johnson will expect himtobe 
another Tom Johnson, which is the one thing 
he could not and would not do. He himself 
is a strong personality, and his personality 
must tell in its own way. It is, as I have tried 


.to suggest, a charming personality; for New- 


ton Baker is not only a good lawyerand a good 
man, an able official and a wise politician, 
using the word in its highest, best sense, but 
he is a gentleman of culture, and of artistic 
tastes, fond of literature, fond of music, with 
a fine curiosity about all life, and an unselfish 
wish to make life better and more beautiful 
for all the people in those cities in which he 
seés, here in America, the hope of democracy. 
BRAND WHITLOCK. 


JACOB S. COXEY 


HE other day I met “General” 
Coxey for the first time in seven- 
teen years—since he led his famous 
“petition in boots" from Massillon, 
Ohio, across the mountains to Washington, 
D. C. Isaw him last on a sweltering hot 
day in May, 1894, and he was in jail. An 
hour previously I had seen him at the center 
of an immense, swirling, superexited mob 
in front of the Capitol. I had seen him at- 
tempt to read his protest and petition from 
the marble steps. I had seen mounted 
policemen driving before them the flying 
remnants of his strange "army," and I had 
seen the “ General" himself and Carl Browne, 
his lieutenant, finally arrested and taken to 
jail charged, for lack of anything better, with 
having trodden and trepassed on the forbid- 
den grass of Capitol Park. 

The other day when I saw him he pre- 
sented quite a different appearance. Al- 
though he looked scarcely older in the face, he 
was heavier and smoother, giving one an 
indefinable impression of assured prosperity. 
Indeed he is now a comfortable, well-estab- 
lished business man with considerable interests 
in Ohio and elsewhere. When he comes to New 
York he stops at the Waldorf-Astoria, and in 
Washington he may be seen in the lobby of 
the New Willard. And he has become, in later 
years, not a little of a philosopher. I asked 
him if his views on public affairs had changed 
since he led his "army" to Washington. 

“Not a bit of it," he said; “but I'm no 
longer a ‘crank’ and ‘agitator.’ No one now 
can pick me out of the crowd. You see, most 
of the people of the country have come around 
in seventeen years to see things just as I saw 
them then. You'll find the leaders of both 
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NEWTON D. BAKER 
Four times clected City Solicitor of Cleveland on the ticket with the late M: iyor Tom L. 
Johnson, and successor to Mr. Johnson as Democratic leader of Cleveland. Mr. Baker, 
now in his fortieth year, is an able and useful man—sound in ideas, high in 
principle, and attractive for his kindness and enthusiasm 
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the old parties telling the country to-day just 
what I was trying to tell the country in 1894 
—and being hooted and jailed for doing it. 
It's good politics now—but in those days a 
man was a crank or anarchist who dared to 
say any such things.” 

I shall never forget the spectacle on that 
bright Easter Sunday in 1894, when Cox- 
ey'statterdemalion army started upon its long 
journey, with strange banners and a band of 
music. And in the weeks during which, as 
a newspaper correspondent, I followed it day 
by day, and saw the curious crowds which 
gathered everywhere along the roads and in 
the little towns to hear the speeches of Coxey 
and Browne, and to see the army itself, I 
never grew quite accustomed to this strange 
spectacle of discontent, disorder, and unrest 
in the midst of an apparently comfortable 
civilization. It seemed somehow unbeliev- 
ably grotesque. 

Since that time I have begun to see what it 
all meant—that company of straggling, un- 
employed men with its strange assortment 
of agitators and * cranks" of many shades of 
belief. It was, indeed, one of the earliest of 
the blind and more or less morbid expres- 
sions of the wave of revolt and reform which 
is just now coming to fruition in this country. 
I remember with what fervor and inaccuracy 
its speakers declaimed against the "money 
power," and the “octopus of wealth," and 
“bloated corporations." The panic of 1893 
had left the country prostrate, the cities 
were full of unemployed men, many industries 
were in a state of warfare—tied up with 
strikes. There was rioting and shooting in 
the Pennsylvania coal fields, and Eugene V. 
Debs, with fiery oratory, had taken the lead- 
ership of the American Railway Union at 
Chicago, which was just then beginning one 
of the greatest industrial conflicts the coun- 
try ever knew. 

Coxey's army was an expression of all this 
unrest and of the feeling that somehow the 
government was wrong, that there would 
have to be sweeping changes in the laws. It 
was a sort of symbolic sore on the body politic 
which gave warning of the impoverished con- 
dition of the blood of the nation. 

The “army” sprang up as if by magic; it 
marched doggedly, it declaimed loudly if not 
with clear understanding against existing 
social and economic evils, and if the remedies 
it proposed were absurd, its conviction that 
conditions were wrong was based upon the 
surest of all evidences—the gnawing under 
the belts of its battered followers. 

The part which Jacob S. Coxey played in 
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all this great movement was essentially that 
of the dramatist. In this farmer and quarry- 
man of Massillon, assisted by his lieutenant, 
Carl Browne, was concealed a real, if crude, 
genius for the interpretation of popular 
emotion. Coxey's army was in reality a great 
pageant—a pageant of poverty. Inever knew 
anyone as fertile in histrionic devices as this 
farmerof Massillon, who believed to the depths 
of his soul that prevailing conditions in the 
country were wrong and must be changed. 

His scheme of organization, his outfit of 
strange banners and transparencies, the way 
in which he attracted curiouscharacters to the 
army, his facility in playing upon every key 
in the instrument of publicity—the way in 
which he dramatized to hisown ends even the 
numerous company of newspaper correspond- 
ents and artists (of whom I was one), was not 
short of consummate. And it was more 
significant than any of the popular modern 
pageants of towns and times because it so 
vividly expressed a real popular emotion. 
It was something like the spontaneous re- 
ligious pageants of the Middle Ages. 

Everyone will remember what widespread 
attention Coxey’s army attracted through- 
out the country and how notoriously it was 
imitated. In Texas, in California, in Mon- 
tana, and in many other parts of the country 
so-called Coxey’s armies began to spring up 
as if by magic. Some of them captured 
railroad trains, others marched on foot, others 
rode horseback, but all were possessed of the 
idea which Coxey had dramatized—of pre- 
senting a living protest to the Government 
in Washington—a petition in boots. 

From that blind beginning, which set men 
everywhere to thinking, the movement of 
revolt and insurgency has spread until, as 
Coxey says, it has infected a majority of the 
people of the nation. A smug Senate and 
House of Representatives,indeed,turned dumb 
ears to him then, but since those days a new 
sort of Senator and a new sort of Congressman, 
free from the control of bosses and business, 
have come to Washington, and they are taking 
measures now to correct the abuses against 
which Coxey’s army was the early protest. 

As for Coxey himself, he continues to lec- 
ture and talk, and once in recent years he ran 
for governor of Ohio and displayed not a little 
skill in dramatizing his campaign, and finally 
he has become a prosperous if not wealthy 
business man. His service consisted in im- 
pressing ypon the country, by means of his 
grotesqu@army, the discomfort and pain of 
unjust economic conditions. He did not and 
could not diagnose the disease with accuracy 


JACOB S. COXEY 
Of “Coxey’s army,” as he looks to-day at fifty-seven years of age—a prosperous busi- 
ness man. In this day and age of insurgency some of Coxey's ideas of 1894 
(the year of “ Coxey's army") do not seem too wild for discussion 
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i ' Who, for nearly twenty years, has been the woman of Alabama, the big " 
M constructive force in education and social reform. One of her ; 
II greatest services has been the upbuilding of the 
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—that was to come later; and as for pre- 

scribing a proper remedy—are not the ablest 

doctors still in disagreement as to that? 
RAY STANNARD BAKER. 


JULIA S. TUTWILER 


OMEN are doing things in the 
South, do you know? Perhaps 

you do not? 
Suppose I ask you, and you, 
and you—*W hat picture does the phrase ‘a 
Southern woman' call to your mind?" Shut 
your eyes for a minute and try to see her. 
Don't you think that the woman you vis- 
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ualize would fit very nicely into a picture of 
ante-bellum days? I wonder if for nearly a 
hundred years we haven't been drawing our 
notions of Southern women from pictures and 
stories, rather than from reality? 

Certainly, when you interrogate a group 
of Southern women as to whether our popu- 
lar conception is adequate, you are sure to 
be answered in the negative with no little 
spirit. If you go down to Alabama and in- 
quire, “Who are the leading women in your 
State?" almost invariably the reply begins, 
“There’s Julia Tutwiler, of course.” Yes, 
there is. For nearly two decades she has 
been the woman of Alabama, the big con- 
structive force in education and social re- 
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form, not merely the belle in a pleasant 
round of house parties. Just so. She does 
not belong, then, to a chapter in romance 
merely, but to the here and now in a most 
progressive sense. 

Born of a well-known Southern educator, 
and given a training which was a happy 
blend of the Southern ideal of European cul- 
ture, the thoroughgoing discipline of East- 
ern schools, and the progressive theories of 
German normals, she had a preparation fit- 
ting her for leadership in the problems of 
her State. 

We are only faintly beginning to appre- 
ciate the poverty of the South after the terri- 
ble struggle between the States. As a girl, 
julia Tutwiler came up in one of the most 
desolate countries in all history—in a coun- 
try bereft of that most fundamental of all 
things, an economic system. Up and down 
this vast stretch of destitution she saw stalk- 
ing, year after year, the gaunt figure of 
Illiteracy. Given her generous nature, thor- 
ough training, and high vitality, how could 
she fail to respond to the needs of the South 
which she saw on every hand? 

To her vigorous, tireless effort, more than 
to that of any other one person, Alabama 
owes its sorely needed, rapidly growing Nor- 
mal School for Girls, its Industrial School for 
Girls, the admission of women to the State 
University, the organization of the Society 
of Charities and Corrections, the warming 
of the jails and prisons, their sanitary in- 
spection, and the night schools for prisoners, 
also the initial movement for dry counties. 
Incidentally, too, she has given the State its 
national song. 

Her greatest service to the State has been 
the slow, sure upbuilding of the State Nor- 
mal School for Girls in the midst of dis- 
` couraging conditions. 

Beginning with a single frame building on 
a cramped and crowded lot, with a meager 
appropriation of $2,500 a year, doing the 
work of several teachers, turning in part of 
her salary to help out, buying additional lots 
from her own purse, securing larger and 
larger appropriations from the Legislature, 
patiently she has built up a big Normal 
School with its constant outpouring of teach- 
ers for town and country. 

Not one of the hundreds of girls in strait- 
ened circumstances who have come to her for 
an education has ever been turned away, 
great-hearted woman that she is! If her 
pocket happened to be empty at the mo- 
ment, why then, being a vigorous, resource- 
ful person, she always discovered some one 
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with means to assist these eager, ambitious 
girls. Julia Tutwiler, you see, is the kind of 
woman whose hand is always going down 
into her pocket to help some one or some 
cause. . 

Is Julia Tutwiler rich, then, that she can 
spend so freely? Oh, no! How could that 
be with such a nature? She would laugh if 
she heard you. The only luxury this busy, 
generous woman lives in is the luxury of 
giving and serving. 

Now that she is retiring from the presi- 
dency of the Normal, her friends urge that 
the bread so unstintedly thrown upon the 
waters should be returned. To that end 
they are petitioning the Legislature to give 
Julia S. Tutwiler a life pension by reason of 
great service to her State. INIS H. WEED. 


CHARLES STELZLE 


LOSING the gap between the Church 
and the alienated workingman is one 


of the stiff problems that has been 

facing organized Christianity for 
many years—some say the stiffest. It has 
pressed on Stelzle all his life, insisting on rec- 
ognition as his particular job. Seven years 
ago the Presbyterian Church saw that some- 
thing ought to be done, created a Department 
of Church and Labor under its Home Mission 
Board, and passed it up to Stelzle. 

Stelzle not only carried his heart over into 
the job, but put plenty of sense in it besides. 
He knows the workingman pretty well. He 
spent the first twenty-five years of his life in 
the lower East Side (he is now forty-two 
years old). When he was eight years old 
he left off school and went to work in a to- 
bacco factory in the basement of a tenement 
house. Then he took to selling papers farther 
downtown. From sixteen to twenty- four he 
was a machinist with the Hoe Manufacturing 
Co.—a good machinist, too. His diploma 
from the Hoe concern now hangs over his 
desk in the Presbyterian Building, attesting 
his degree of skilled laborer. He is a union 
workman in good standing and carries his 
card in his pocket. 

Having learned what men were like in the 
streets and shops, he became a minister and 
learned what they were like in church on 
Sundays. He had some trouble in qualifying 
for his theological studies. One seminary, 
whose sense of humor must have been a little 
rusty, rejected his application because he did 
not have enough book learning. His English 
waspoor. Stelzle declined to be discouraged, 
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THE REV. CHARLES STELZLE 
The workingman’s real representative in the Church, and the most influential religious 
writer in the United States. Mr. Stelzle, now a Presbyterian minister, was formerly 


a machinist. He contributes a syndicated weekly religious article to three 


hundred and fifty labor papers, reaching eight or ten million readers 
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squeezed into another school, and very soon, 
perversely enough, began to write. He pub- 
lished half a dozen books in rapid succession 
and managed to get himself accepted at once 
as an authority. Every week he has syndi- 
cated an article into three hundred and 
fifty labor papers which eight or ten million 
people read. 

Stelzle left his big institutional church in 
the Middle West to become superintendent of 
the new bureau, and from that time on he has 
had to be about seven kinds of a man at once. 
The bureau was brand new and without pre- 
cedent; and the Board of Home Missions 
simply showed him the splendid vista of all 
outdoors to work in, bade him welcome to all 
the interest he might be able to stir up, gave 
him $3,000 to cover all the first year's ex- 
penses, and told him to go ahead. Since then 
Stelzle has stood as delegate to all kinds of 
meetings, been on every forum from pulpit 
to soap box, written, traveled, and been a 
kind of tireless human kaleidoscope. By 
quick turns he has been inspirational, institu- 
tional, devotional, educational, and at all 
times sensible. The appropriations have 
increased annually, until last year the board 
invested as much as $0,000 in the work of 
the bureau. It got its money’s worth. 

No doubt Stelzle has done a great deal for 
the workingman, but his great achievement, 
after all, has been to educate the rich and 
powerful Presbyterian Church to a sense of 
something more than a vague, theoretical 
responsibility for standing on terms of 
brotherhood with the unprivileged. He is 
getting it into the heart of decorous Chris- 
tians that the workingman is human and just 
like anybody else. He is putting the Chris- 
tian Church under conviction of sin in the 
matter of the unchristian conditions that 
surround labor and exploit it. He sets us 
wondering what we ought to do about a civili- 
zation that puts infants eight years old strip- 
ping tobacco in a reeking basement; he sets 
us thinking of the workingman as a creature 
who will bleed if he is pricked, who has emo- 
tions, aspirations, affections, and weaknesses 
like our own; who has self-respect and hates 
patronage, and has the same contempt for 
religious patronage especially, that anyone 
else would have. 

Quite a number of self-revelations in the 
same line this quiet German is plowing out 
of the Christian conscience of this country; 
and so we of any creed or no creed at all may 
do well to hold up both hands for Stelzle. 

Following is *An Every-Day Creed,” writ- 
ten by Stelzle and widely circulated. It gives 
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an idea of the man’s spirit and of his style as 
a writer: 


I BELIEVE IN MY JOB. It may not be a very 
important job, but it is MINE. Futhermore, it is 
God's job for me, if I am honestly trying to do His will. 
He has a purpose in my life with reference to His plan 
for the world's progress. No other fellow can take 
my place. It isn't a big place, to be sure, but for 
years I have been molded in a peculiar way to fill a pe- 
culiar niche in the world's work. I could take no other 
man's place. He has the same claim as a specialist 
that I make for myself. Yes, I believe in my job. 
May I be kept true to the task which lies before me— 
true to myself and to God, who intrusted me with it. 

I BELIEVE IN MY FELLOW MAN. He may 
not always agree with me. I'd feel sorry for him if he 
did, because I mysclí do not believe some of the things 
that were absolutely sure in my own mind a dozen 
years ago. May he never lose faith in himself, be- 
cause if he does, he may lose faith in me, and that 
would hurt him more than the former, and it would 
really hurt him more than it would hurt me. 

I BELIEVE IN MY COUNTRY. [I believe in it 
because it is made up of my fellow men—and myself. 
I can't go back on either of us and be true to my 
creed. If it isn't the best country in the world, it is 
partly because I am not the kind of a-man that I 
should be. 

I BELIEVEIN MY HOME. It isn't a rich home. 
It wouldn't satisfy some folks, but it contains jewels 
which cannot be purchased in the markets of the 
world. When I enter its secret chambers and shut out 
the world with its care, I am a lord. Its motto is 
service, its reward is love. There is no other place in 
all the world which fills its place, and hcaven can be 
only a larger home, with a Father who is all-wise and 
patient and tender. 

I BELIEVE IN TO-DAY. It is all that I possess. 
The past is of value only as it can make the liie of 
to-day fuller and freer. There is no assurance of 
to-morrow. I must make good to-day. 


JAMES A. MACDONALD 


O man loses his way on a straight 
road." This was the guide board 
which ten years ago the then 
newly chosen editor in chief of the 

Toronto Globe set up for himself and his asso- 
ciates. There is a common notion that a 
straight road isa dullone. It is anything but 
that for the editor. It leads him inevitably 
to liberalism, and the path of liberalism is 
usually as thorny as it is exhilarating. Again 
and again in the last ten years Dr. MacDonald 
(Doctor by virtue of a degree from the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow given him as a newspaper 
man) has been denounced at Ottawa and 
thirty-seven times he has been sued for libel! 

This stimulating experience hasbeen largely 
the result of Doctor MacDonald's fight to 
secure a body of laws for Canada preventing 
there many of the errors (particularly in re- 
lation to property) into which the United 
States has fallen. “Lock the stable before the 
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DR. JAMES A. MacDONALD anno JOHN BURROUGHS 
Standing on the brink of the Colorado Cañon. Dr. MacDonald is the free and cour- 
ageous editor of the Toronto Globe. John Burroughs is our greatest naturalist. Dr. 
MacDonald is forty-nine years old, and John Burroughs is seventy-four 
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horse is stolen," that is what Dr. MacDonald 
believes in and what he has fought for. He 
has hada journal in which he could do this 
because he believes that a free, courageous, 
intelligent editorial page is a newspaper's 
most precious possession. He has jealously 
guarded the Globe from the many subtle 
currents, commercial, social and political, 
which impair the integrity of newspaper ex- 
pression the world over, and the result is 
that his editorial page is a. fighting machine 
of first-class caliber. 

Dr. MacDonald's straight road has not 
only served Canada, it has enabled him to 
make at least one excellent turn for the 
United States. Last year when the applica- 
tion of our newly adopted scheme of maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff was threatening to 
get us into trouble with our northern neigh- 
bor, Dr. MacDonald happened in Washington 
on a vacation. He saw that the two gov- 
ernments were standing aloof when a friendly 
interview might prevent trouble, and he made 
it his business to get the idea to Mr. Taft. 
It was so obvious a thing to do now that his 
attention was called to it, that Mr. Taft, with- 
out delay, took the straight road, and it led 
naturally to a reciprocity treaty. Indeed, free 
and friendly negotiations between Canada 
and the United States cannot possibly lead 
elsewhere. It is only by taking the longest 
road around and complicating it by the most 
unreasonable twists and turns that anything 
but free exchange between the two nations 
has been possible in the past. 

Dr. MacDonald sees more than a mere 
trade agreement in the Reciprocity treaty. 
* What gives dignity and significance to the 
discussions in Congress and Parliament," he 
told the writer recently, “is not merely the 
commercial or industrial advantages involved, 
but the far higher and more enduring inter- 
ests of international good will. Just and hon- 
orable trade relations will make for mutual 
respect and international peace, and will 
make war impossible among English-speaking 
nations of the world. 

“This desire for better trade relations 
springs from a source deeper than the selfish- 
ness of trade. It grows out of a sense of that 
community of interest between the two great 
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English-speaking world powers. Blood is 
thicker than water, and in the crisis of the 
nations blood tells. The dominant opinion 
in Canada stands against British jingoes on 
the one hand and against American conti- 
nentalists on the other. History has made 
Canada a part of the British Empire. Geog- 
raphy has made her the next-door neighbor 
of the United States. The marvelous com- 
mingling of the nationalities within her citi- 
zenship has given her vital and interpreta- 
tive relations with both. Canada would take 
full advantage of her unique and strategic po- 
sition. She would take the hand of Britain 
and the hand of the United States and across 
the uniting boundary line of four thousand 
miles pledge a troth which no political exi- 
gency or selfish interest of bigoted jingoism 
can ever weaken or break." 

The personality of this man who walks the 
straight road so boldly and freely is frank and 
joyous and as full of flavor as his name. “All 
Celt, Cameron, Grant,and MacDonald,” that 
is what he tells you he is, in a voice which in 
some mysterious way has preserved its 
Scotchness, though the first MacDonalds 
came to this side in 1776 and father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather were all born 
here. 

If loyalty to Canadian democracy is James 
MacDonald’s first passion, a love of Scotland 
is close to it, and in that one finds the secret 
of a part at least of the fervor he is giving to 
the cause of international peace. He gave, 
recently, at Stanford University and other 
points on the Pacific, a series of wonderful 
appeals for good understanding between na- . 
tions. Nothing in these addresses so proved 
the unutterable loss to civilization from war 
as the pictures he drew of what it had done 
for Scottish glens and Scottish men. 

In the so-called peace movement Dr. Mac- 
Donald is bound to become a powerful factor, 
not only because of his trained mind and fine 
courage, but because he is that unusual thing, 
a convincing orator, one that you do not resent. 
The effect of his eloquence on the student 
body of Stanford University was to make an 
anticlimax of all succeeding speakers—even 
of Theodore Roosevelt himself! 

IDA M. TARBELL. 


Storming the Citadel 


Capture of the Outworks of the Senate 
by the Insurgents Significant 
of: Greater Changes 


By 


William Allen White 
Author of “A Certain Rich Man,” etc. 


EGEND tells us that once upon a 
time in the old days in Denver a 
haughty person from Virginia ran 
for office. After the custom of the 

time and the place, but much to his disgust, 
the haughty person went out among the 
voters, buying them drinks, shaking their 
hands, praising their virtues, and permitting 
the hot breath of vox populi, laden with 
onions, to permeate his system. It was a 
sore penance for the haughty person. But 
he needed the job. So he held his nose 
and his peace and persevered. He was 
defeated. 

Remorse overcame him. He hired a hack; 
turned down the top, climbed in, lolled back 
upon the cushions in gorgeous luxury and 
vain pride. Then he ordered the driver to 
take him through the principal streets of the 
city; and upon the sides of the carriage he 
had banners bearing the inscription: “Damn 
the people—the poor man stinks.” Thus was 
Virginia avenged. 

Now this attitude of mind has not been 
entirely confined to the Virginia gentleman 
aforesaid. There has been more of it during 
our century of national life in the American 
mind than we like to admit. It has been 
too obvious in many of our unconscious 
manifestations of public opinion and caste 
of thought. 

We have been democrats for publication 
rather than as an evidence of good faith. 
Democracy among too many of our rulers has 
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been purely Pickwickian. The idea that the 
people actually have an opinion, that it is 
worthy of serious consideration, or that it 
should be clearly and unmistakably expressed , 
in government, is rather new in our politics. 
* Of the people, by the people, for the people” 
has been too often merely a phrase which 
sounded well as the close of a peroration. We 
have had much to say about representative 
government; but the government for the most 
part represented the forces that made the 
government; and as the government was 
based upon party organization, and as party 
organization was financed by persons who had 
special favors to ask of the government, and 
as those having special favors to ask of the 
government always asked them for property 
that they held or represented, government in 
the United States was representative, but 
frequently it only represented property. The 
advance of the rights of men, over the rights 
of property, was slight in this country, from 
the close of the Civil War until the beginning 
of the new century. 


La. Follette Comes to the Senate 


The citadel of unfair property demands in 
America during the third of a century follow- 
ing the Civil War was the United States Senate. 
Time was during the late eighties and nineties 
when the Senate was known as a millionaire’s 
club. It contained in those days a consider- 
able—if not respectable—minority of exceed- 
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ingly rich and often ignorant and generally 
vulgar men, who bought their way in. But 
these men represented chiefly themselves— 
their own interests and some allied business 
men who made political contributions. Later 
men of great wealth, who sought special 
favors, organized the State and chose men 
who directly or temperamentally represented 
them and their business interests. The 
railroads and the race-track people, and the 
insurance companies and the brewers, and 
gamblers and packing-house people having 
common cause learned that it paid to work 
for a common end. So they controlled par- 
ties through campaign contributions, manipu- 
lated conventions, dominated legislatures, 
and thus having the machinery of local gov- 
ernment fairly well in hand, the representa- 
tives of the interests desiring special privilege 
found the election of United States Senators 
comparatively easy. Sometimes Senatorial 
elections were contests between candidates 
all of the same general stripe but repre- 
senting different interests. Hence we had 
in the first decade of this century a large 
errand-boy contingent. The majority in 
the Senate was composed of shifty, plausible, 
well-educated, courteous gentlemen who were 
most flattered when they were called “able.” 

Early in the century trouble began to 
arise at home. The people began making the 
trouble. The trouble manifested itself in 
conventions and in legislatures. Governors 
began to appear who voiced the popular dis- 
content and these governors became candi- 
dates for the Senate. Laws abolishing state 
conventions began to appear. Laws provid- 
ing for publicity of campaign expenses were 
enacted; passes were taken away from poli- 
ticians. Reform was rampant. It was called 
a wave. The errand boys were told it would 
subside in another year. So most of them sat 
tight and hoped. The first half of the first 
decade of the century passed, and suddenly 
one bright morning one of those queer bugs 
from home—a reformer—appeared in the 
United States Senate. He was an amusing 
specimen named La Follette, and the Senate 
had more fun with him than a box of monkeys. 
The errand boys had him pointed out to them 
by their masters as the kind of a man you 
got when you dallied with reform. But they 
were assured by the great industrial and com- 
mercial forces controlling our politics that a 
movement was about to be set on foot that 
would put a blanket over reform. The wave 
it was said soon would subside, and La 
Follette would disappear. He was merely a 
passing phenomenon, fleeting as a summer’s 
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dream in the politics of the country—and 
reform—a fantasy, like Populism. Then came 
the panic of 1907. After the storm it was 
found that the wave was still rising. The 
water gauge of the Senate showed the wave 
lapping at the high-water stage. After the 
election of 1908 La Follette had nine Republi- 
can companions, and half a dozen Democratic 
sympathizers. In the Congress of 1909 and 
Igro it was possible to muster sixteen Sena- 
tors who could be depended upon to disregard 
party and vote for what seemed to be sheer 
right. These men were Beveridge, Borah, 
Bristow, Brown, Bourne, Dixon, Dolliver, 
Cummins, Clapp, and La Follette among the 
Republicans, and among the Democrats 
Chamberlain, Davis, Culberson, Gore, Smith 
of South Carolina, and Owen. 


The Advent of More Progressives 


The election of 1910 came and the wave 
rose above the danger mark on the gauge. 
The primary had come into two thirds of the 
American States, and the people were directly 
nominating their own public servants, and 
running their political affairs without the aid 
or consent of the forces that heretofore had 
dominated our public life. A new idea had 
manifested itself—the idea of government 
for men rather than for property. Money 
was being forced out of politics; men were 
appearing. 

The Congress that assembled in April, 1911, 
was as different from the Congress that assem- 
bled in 1905 as if it had represented a different 
nation. In the recent Congress in the citadel 
of property thirty-four progressive Senators 
appeared who wore no messenger boys' caps. 
Errand boys had been replaced by men. 
There were, at least, twenty-nine free Sena- 
tors: Poindexter of Washington, Bourne and 
Chamberlain of Oregon, Works of California, 
Newlands of Nevada, Borah of Idaho, Dixon 
and Myers of Montana, Gronna of North 
Dakota, Crawford of South Dakota, Hitch- 
cock and Brown of Nebraska, Bristow of 
Kansas, Gore and Owen of Oklahoma, Cul- 
berson of Texas, Clarke and Davis of Arkan- 
sas, Cummins and Kenyon of Iowa, Clapp of 
Minnesota, La Follette of Wisconsin, Kern 
and Shively of Indiana, Pomerene of Ohio, 
Lea of Tennessee, Smith of South Carolina and 
Martine of New Jersey. In addition to these 
Senators, there are five that for want of a bet- 
ter term we may call “near progressives”: 
Stone and Reed of Missouri, Townsend of 
Michigan, O’Gorman of New York, and John- 
son of Maine. These men have more in 
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common with the progressives than with 
the conservatives, and in order to make 
the grouping simpler, we should group them 
with the progressives, making thus thir- 
ty-four Senators representing twenty-five 
States. 

Ineighteen of those States each progressive 
Senator is associated with a conservative 
colleague. The contrast between a free man 
and an errand boy is so great, in the matter 
of recorded votes, that thepeopleof a majority 
of those eighteen States, who in many cases 
have defeated one errand-boy Senator to get a 
free man, may be expected to do the same 
thing again at the earliest ópportunity. Of 
the thirty-four progressive Senators, five 
Republicans, Borah, Bourne, Brown, Kenyon 
and Dixon, will seek re&lection next year, and 
one Democrat, Davis. All but one of these 
(Dixon of Montana) live in States having the 
direct primary where the people name their 
own Senators, and where they have almost 
invariably elected progressives. And in Mon- 
tana the party conventions nominate Sena- 
torial candidates, and the party candidates for 
Senator are put on the ballot and voted for by 
the people in the November election. 

It is therefore fair to assume that these men 
will come back or that other progressives will 
be sent in their places. In nine States of the 
twenty-five above mentioned as having free 
Senators, the reactionary colleague of a pro- 
gressive Senator is coming up for reélection. 
These States are Texas, New Jersey, Kansas, 
Maine, South Dakota, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Michigan and Tennessee. Of the 
sixteen other States, where there will be sena- 
torial contests in 1912—Georgia, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Illinois, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Delaware, and Wyoming—have a well- 
organized progressive movement in one or 
both of the two parties, and it may be ex- 
pected within reason that the reactionary 
member will have determined opposition in 
his own party, and in the legislature. The 
progressives elected one Senator in 1905; they 
had by accretion and election sixteen in 1909, 
thirty-four in r91r,and if they gain in the 
elections next year as much as they gained 
last year, they will capture the United States 
Senate and control the citadel of property. 
Moreover, the fact that the Senators are 
divided by party ties does not seriously affect 
the situation. For every man of the thirty- 
four progressives now in the Senate time and 
again has recorded his vote with disregard of 
party, and has indicated in a score of ways in 
his record that he puts his country above 
his party. 


in the West. 
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Something Bigger Than Either Party 


It is obvious to one who examines this list 
that whatever is stirring the Americans is 
bigger than either party. For here are the 
two great parties of this country converging 
—as one might say at each end. By examin- 
ing the list of progressives above it may be 
seen that the Democrats of the South and the 
Republicans of the East and New England 
are drawing together, and the Democrats of 
the East and West are drawing toward the 
Republicans of the West. In 1910 the plat- 
forms of the Massachusetts Democrats and 
the Kansas Republicans, forinstance, were not 
appreciably different. And the Republican 
and Defnocratic platforms in States of the 
Middle West were in many cases almost 
identical in all essential matters last year. 
Moreover, the representation in the Senate 
elected within the three years last past is 
the same from these States of the West no 
matter which party sends them. Take Sen- 
ator Chamberlain, a Democrat, and Senator 
Bourne, a Republican, of Oregon—their rec- 
ord votes do not differ so much as Cham- 
berlain's record differs from Bailey's or as 
Bourne's voting record differs from Aldrich's. 
La Follette and Stephenson, two Wisconsin 
Republican Senators, will not vote together 
as often as Brown and Hitchcock, a Republi- 
can and a Democrat from Nebraska. A 
majority of the Democratic Senators from the 
South, and a majority of the Republican 
Senators from the East, have much in com- 
mon—much more in common, as indicated by 
the record—than the Senators from either 
section have in common with their own party 
A political alliance between 
New England and Dixie would be inevitable if 
the Fourteenth Constitutional Amendment 
was out of the way. The convergence of the 
two party lines in the Eastern and Southern : 
sections is as strongly marked as the con- 
vergence in the West. There are, of course, 
exceptions to the rule; Smith of South Caro- 
lina, and Lea of Tennessee—progressive 
Southern Democrats, are as much out of 
place geographically as Curtis of Kansas and 
Stephenson of Wisconsin, reactionary Western 
Republicans, are anomalies in their section of 
the country. 

Of the thirty-four progressive Senators, 
six, Smith of South Carolina, Overman of 
North Carolina, Lea of Tennesee, Culber- 
son of Texas, Davis and Clarke of Ar- 
kansas, are from the south; three, Martine 
of New Jersey, O’Gorman of New York, and 
Johnson of Maine, are from the East, and 
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the remaining twenty-five are from the West. 
Of the fifty-six conservative Senators, the 
West furnishes only eighteen. They are Lori- 
mer and Cullom of Illinois, Smoot and Suther- 
land of Utah, Clarke and Warren of Wyoming 
(these being the only three Western States 
that have two reactionary Senators), Burton 
of Ohio, Curtis of Kansas, Smith of Michigan, 
Stephenson of Wisconsin, Gamble and Mc- 
Cumber of the Dakotas, Nelson of Minne- 
sota, Heyburn of Idaho, Guggenheim of 
Colorado, Nixon of Nevada, Perkins of Cali- 
fornia, and Jones of Washington, who by the 
way was elected as a progressive but forgot it 
when he came to Washington. Of these 
Nelson, Cullom, Curtis, Gamble, Guggen- 
heim, Smith of Michigan and Warren of 
Wyoming are candidates for reélection next 
year; and as Cullom, Curtis, Gamble, Gug- 
genheim, Nelson and Smith of Michigan live 
in States having the primary, and as Illinois, 
Kansas, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wyoming 
Colorado and Michigan are militant pro- 
gressive States, the presumption against the 
return of these men to the Senate is great. 
Indeed, estimating next year's bag by last 
year's catch when only fourteen of the thirty- 
two Senators to be elected came back re- 
actionaries, it is safe to expect that the pro- 
gressives will have a dozen votes out of thirty- 
two to be elected in the Congress of 1913. 
This will give the progressives a majority. 

But in the meantime with all this progress- 
ive and conservative contention going on 
within the two great parties, how long can the 
party ties stand this strain? Here are virtu- 
ally four parties, the conservative Democrats 
of the South, the conservative Republicans 
of the East, the progressive Democrats of the 
West, and the Progressive Republicans of the 
West, all within two parties. Is this thing 
going on forever? Are the Democrats of the 
South and the Democrats of the West, who 
have so little in common, to sit forever in 
National convention together, each section 
trying to put qualifying clauses to fool the 
other section into the platforms of their com- 
mon party? Arethe Republicans of the West 
and the Republicans of the East going on 
forever under one banner with little in com- 
mon save the traditions of the party before the 
death of McKinley? Or will the converging 
ends of the parties meet—the Democrats and 
Republicans of the West in one party, and 
the Republicans and Democrats of the East 
and South in another party? Is the word 
Democracy strong enough to hold the South, 
if that Democracy should happen to mean 
all that Woodrow Wilson thinks it means? Is 
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the name Republican strong enough to hold 
New England, if by a national convention 
the party should be declared to mean all that 
La Follette says it means. The West in 1904 
showed clearly what it would do with a Demo- 
cratic party dominated by property. The 
West holds its party ties lightly. But in the 
East and South men are different; they do 
not change politics as they change clothes. 
And yet one of two things must happen: 
either a third party must be formed embody- 
ing all that Woodrow Wilson and La Follette 
preach, or their ideas must thoroughly capture 
and dominate one of the other parties. For 
that idea of fundamental democracy un- 
hampered by the present view of property 
must get squarely before the American peo- 
ple for a yes or no vote; the question must be 
stated without equivocation, in its ultimate 
form as a party issue, and it cannot be thus 
stated by any party so long as a considerable 
minority in the party stands at the elbow of 
those who are writing the platform, suggest- 
ing empty phrases, compelling compromising 
clauses, and parrying with qualifying words 
that sap the meaning from vital declarations. 
The idea that has come into our national 
politics strongly enough: to control a third of 
the votes in the United States Senate, and 
affect the laws of two thirds of the States, is 
too big an idea much longer to be understated 
in party declarations to appease its enemies. 
The change that has come into the United 
States Senate—if there were no other evi- 
dence of change in our politics—is manifestly 
too widespread, and of too steady a growth 
to be dismissed as a mere desire for novelty. 
It is hardly too early in the history of this 
movement to say that it is evolutionary and 
permanent. 


The Old Senate is Permanently 
Passing 


The present conservative Senate majority 
is doomed. There will be no serious reaction. 
For without amending the Constitution, the 
country has changed its method of electing 
Senators. The coming of the primary has 
wrought the change. The type of Senators 
has changed. For from the beginning of the 
Government until 1905 when La Follette, the 
first Senator nominated directly by popular 
vote, came to Washington, Senators were 
chosen by men culled and sorted at least three 
times from the common run of voters. First 
the ward or town caucus picked the men who 
should go to the nominating convention. 
The nominating convention chose members 
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of the Legislature, the members of the Legis- 
lature in caucus nominated the Senator. A 
Senator—even a Senator of the highest type 
—had to be satisfactory in the main to the 
ward or district leaders, and to the State 
leaders, rather than to the masses. To lead 
in politics required the devotion of consider- 
able time to politics. Time is money. The 
leaders, therefore, were either men of means 
or were supported by men of means. There- 
fore property was the basis of representation 
in the Senate. Even in the beginning of our 
Government—while poor men appeared in 
the Senate, as they have appeared in consider- 
able numbers in recent years, these men never 
represented the poor. They stood for what- 
ever social and political forces dominated the 
country at the moment. The indirect elec- 
tion of Senators guaranteed one kind of a 
Senate; the direct election will guarantee an- 
other kind of a Senate. Whether the consti- 
tutional amendment providing for the direct 
election of Senators is adopted or not, the old 
Senate is gone. To all intents and purposes 
the Senate of the framers of the Constitution 
has been abolished. Through the primary 
law the control of the Senate has passed 
directly into the hands of the voters. But the 
control of the Senate is only one phase of the 
popularization of our Government. For ten 
years the primary has been transforming 
Government in various States. That is why 
the old type of constitutional governors is 
rapidly disappearing. 

And the case of the reformed executive is 
cited here merely to indicate’ how widespread 
and deep-seated is this popular movement 
that has abolished the Senate of the fathers. 
The old Senate can never return; for eventu- 
ally prevalent public sentiment will crystallize 
into an amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion. But even if it does not, if usage ignores 
the Constitution in electing Senators as usage 
ignores the Constitution by electing Presidents 
by a direct vote, still the pendulum will not 
swing back. Our form of government is 
changing fundamentally from the rule of the 
chosen leaders to the more direct rule of the 
people. And it isan illuminating fact about 
the change from the old order to the new, that 
the resisting agents of conservatism come from 
the South and from New England, where 
property has the strongest hold upon the 
imaginations of the masses; while in the West, 
which has been populated by three genera- 
tions of adventurous spirits who left their 
Eastern and Southern homes because life was 
becoming stale and settled, we find the masses 
adopting the new rule, welcoming the change, 
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grinning approvingly at the change that chills 
their Atlantic seaboard cousins to the mar- 
row. And only in so far as the West is a 
temperament does the new order find lodg- 
ment in the East and South. 


An Improved Bench 


The real revolutionary import of the cap- 
ture of the citadel of unfair property de- 
mands will not be found in the legislation en- 
acted. That is of secondary importance. It 
is possible for the progressives to have either 
the executive or the legislative branch of the 
federal Government, and not make any real 
progress. From 19oi until 1909 the pro- 
gressives had the administrative branch of 
the Government, and Mr. Roosevelt was 
able to get many important laws passed by 
Congress, though Congress was reactionary 
and opposed to most of the reforms it enacted 
into laws. But in several instances the courts 
annulled these laws. And federal judges are 
suggested for appointment to the President 
by the Senators. A reactionary Senate will 
suggest reactionary federal judges to the 
President; and if he “gets on” with the 
Senate, he must accept men whom they sug- 
gest for federal judges in their several States. 
Often judges of the appellate courts are 
taken from the district courts, and some- 
times Supreme Court judges come from cir- 
cuit benches. The viewpoint of the district 
and circuit federal judges gives bias and color 
to the laws enacted by Congress. The lame 
part of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration was his 
federal judges. Not that there was a venal 
man in his list of appointments; all were 
honest enough. But they were named by the 
forces of politics then prevalent, and sug: 
gested through the United States Senators. 
A United States Senator who had taken his 
hat in his hand and gone the rounds of the 
railroad attorneys’ offices to get the support 
that elected him, would not name a federal 
judge—the most important federal patron- 
age in his hands—without consulting the 
aforesaid railroad attorneys. And in consid- 
ering the lawyers in the State looking for a 
candidate for federal judge, the Senator and 
the railroad attorneys would be sure of one 
thing: That the man they selected would have 
no foolish notions that would depreciate the 
importance of property in the scheme of the 
universe. These men who hold purely me- 
chanical views of law, who believe that the 
assumed risk in hazardous occupations is 
upon the employee, who declare that to try 
to put the risk upon the trade is taking prop- 
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erty “without due process of law," who con- 
tend that human rights are secondary to 
property rights, are often men of the highest 
personal character, men at the top of the 
profession, men against whom nothing may 
be said that would justify a President in 
refusing to appoint them. Moreover, the 
cere has no means of knowing their 
ias. 

But when a majority of the States of the 
Union are represented by progressive Senators, 
then these progressive Senators, being gen- 
erally nominated and elected by the people 
through their primaries, are not beholden to 
any of the forces representing property inter- 
ests in their States. These progressive Sena- 
tors, when vacancies occur in the federal 
judgeships, will pick lawyers who have been 
fighting on the other side of this contest be- 
tween human rights and unfair property de- 
mands. The courts then will be organized 
with another view of the federal Constitution 
from that prevailing in the lower federal courts 
to-day. And after all it is merely a question 
of viewpoint. There is just as good law, for 
instance, in favor of putting the burden of 
the accidents in a trade upon the capital 
engaged in the trade as upon the labor 
engaged in the trade. 


The Constitution 


Governor Hughes, for instance, believed 
the New York Workingmen’s Compensation 
act was constitutional. The New York Court 
of Appeals did not so believe. It was the 
mere accident of the personality of the court. 
Fill the federal courts with men who have 
come up to their places fighting for the rights 
of men in politics and in the courts, as many 
of the present judges have come up fighting 
for the demands of property, and there will be 
no trouble with the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution too frequently is merely the weapon 
which courts use as a “talking point,” like 
sewing-machine peddlers, to justify their 
peculiar views of the moment. It means one 
thing to-day, and quite another thing to- 
morrow. In times of peace it is not always 
necessary to amend the Constitution, in order 
to secure reforms, for by the time public senti- 
ment is worked up to the point that will move 
the machinery to amend the Constitution, pub- 
lic sentiment will have influenced the courts, 
or the other machinery of government, suffi- 
ciently to accomplish the amendment by in- 
terpretation or by some legislative device. 
By the time the amendment is secured it will 
merely legalize a prevalent custom. 
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And federal judges named by these Sena- 
tors coming directly from the people, and not 
from the forces seeking special privileges for 
property, will change the drift of decisions, 
and “without due process of law" will not 
mean what it means to-day. A great divert- 
ing war might check this movement. War 
might turn the attention of the country from 
its goal, and thus keep the United States 
Senate from passing out of the control of 
property interests and into the hands of the 
people by 1916. For when the Senate be- 
comes progressive, the domination of prop- 
erty in American politics will lose its strong- 
est support. A revolution in our attitude 
toward human rights. will be accomplished. 
Property will begin to take its proper place 
in our scheme of things. 


New and Better Times at Hand 


Society has devoted a century to inventions 
having for their end and aim the accumula- 
tion of wealth; society now is turning from 
the problems of accumulation to problems 
relating to the equitable distribution of 
wealth. And it is proper that America, 
having lagged behind the progress of the 
world in the intelligent legal treatment of 
property rights, should now set forth to get 
in step with modern progress by solving 
modern problems: The conservation of our 
natural resources; the care of the honest poor; 
the protection of workingmen against sick- 
ness and accident; the proper housing of the 
masses; the prevention of contagious dis- 
eases; the regulation of public-service cor- 
porations, and a score of other problems that 
arise in considering the duty of him who has 
to him who has not. That there is a well- 
defined feeling in our hearts manifest in our 
private charities and our public utterances in 
conventions and legislatures that society is 
not doing its duty toward those who do the 
world's work, no one who heeds public senti- 
ment can doubt. This sentiment is growing. 
It is behind the so-called progressive move- 
ment in our politics—giving it moral impetus. 
When that sentiment hardens and becomes 
the set and fixed expression of the American 
people, government will respond to it. For 
neither courts nor constitutions can stand 
before public sentiment. 

The progress we have made is encouraging. 
For it has been in a straight line, toward a 
realizable goal. And the movement is in 
nowise checked. 


This world's no blot for us, 
Nor blank, it means intensely and it means good. 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD 


Bread and Jam 


OU’D think that everyone would know 

Y The thing that tastes the best, 
Yet Letty says it's licorice 

That’s better than the rest; 
And ice-cream soda, Alice says; 

And chocolate creams, says Sam: 
You'd think they ought to know by now 

The best thing's bread and jam. 


If we'd a fairy godmother, 
Then Letty says she'd wish 
To have a dress of blue and gold 
That had a train to swish; 
And Sam and Alice both want dogs; 
But I would say, “Please, ma’am, 
I'd like a hundred loaves of bread 
And ninety pots of jam." 


The Champion 


H^ warder, let the drawbridge down 


And send the giant out, 
For I have met him in fair fight 
And put his churls to rout. 


Say, warder, is the princess there? 
I bid you let her go. 

For I am brave Sir Galahad, 
As all the world doth know. 


I've rescued every captive maid 
In all the countryside; 

So send your old green giant out, 

For it is time he died. 


e. ad JE 


BY WELLS HASTINGS. 


Bathing 


I^ rather take my bath alone 


When no one is about; 
For though I don't like getting in 
I just hate getting out. 


T'd rather do it all alone 
With no one watching me, 
'To say I puddle-up the floor 
When there's a storm at sea. 


It's very hard to be a storm 
Or a water giant bold, 

When they keep saying “Hurry up 
And “Come, or you'll catch cold.” 


1” 


Bubbles 


E never thought that we’d like soap 
V V 'The way that we do nowadays, 
It gets so in your eyes and ears, 
And bothers you so many ways; 
It's most unpleasant to the taste, 
But now we've found it has a soul 
That shows and shines, and all you need 
Are pipes and water and a bowl. 
You dip your pipe into the suds, 
You take a careful breath and blow, 
And then the round soul of the soap 
Begins to grow and glow and glow 
Till you can see the room in it; 
And all the colors swirl around, 
Until it looks like caves the gnomes 
Have built of jewels underground. 
And then it's gone—all in a flash— 
And scattered dewdrops all about— 
Jut you can blow another one, 
And find another secret out. 
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The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol 


The Adventure of Fleurette 
By 
William J. Locke 


Author of ‘‘Simon the Jester,’’ *'Septimus,"" etc. 
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ject of woman I pulled him up. 
“My good friend,” said I, “you 
seem to have fallen in love with every woman 
you have ever met; but for how many of 
them have you really cared?" 

* Mon Dieu! For all of them!" he cried, 
springing from his chair and making a wind- 
mill of himself. 

“Come, come," said I, “all that amorous- 
ness is just Gallic exuberance. Have you ever 
been really in love in your life?” 

* How should I know?" said he. But he 
lit a cigarette, turned away and looked out of 
window. 

There was a short silence. He shrugged 
his shoulders, apparently in response to his 
own thoughts. Then he turned again sud- 
denly, threw his cigarette into the fire and 
thrust his hands into his pockets. He sighed. 

“Perhaps there was Fleurette," said he, 
not looking at me. “Est-ce qu'on sait jamais? 
That wasn't her real name—it was Marie- 
Joséphine; but people called her Fleurette. 
She looked like a flower, you know." 

I nodded in order to signify my elementary 
acquaintance with the French tongue. 

“The most delicate little flower you can 
conceive," he continued. “Tiens, she was a 
tired lily—so white, and her hair the flash of 
gold on it—and she had eyes— des yeux de 
pervenche, as we say in French. What is 
pervenche in English—that little pale blue 
flower?” 

“ Periwinkle,” said I. 

* Periwinkle eyes! Was there ever such a 
language! Ah, no! She had des yeux de per- 
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NE day when Aristide was dis- 
coursing on the inexhaustible sub- 


venche. . . . She was diaphane, diaphanous 
. . . impalpable as cigarette smoke... a 
little nose like nothing at all, with nostrils 
like infinitesimal seashells. Anyone could 
have made a mouthful of her. . . . Ah! Cré 
nom d'un chien! life is droll. It has no com- 
mon sense. It is the game of a mountebank. 
. . . I've never told you about Fleurette ? 
It was this way—’” 

And the story he narrated I will do my 
best now to set down. 


The good Monsieur Bocardon of the Hótel 
de la Curatterie at Nimes, whose grateful de- 
votion to Aristide has already been recorded 
in these chronicles, had a brother in Paris 
who managed the Hótel du Soleil et de 
l'Ecosse (strange conjuncture, a flourishing 
third-rate hostelry in the neighborhood of the 
Halles Centrales). Thither flocked sturdy 
Britons in knickerbockers, stockings and 
cloth caps, Teutons with tin botanizing boxes 
(for lunch transportation), and American 
schoolmarms realizing at last the dream of 
their modest and laboriouslives. Accommo- 
dation was cheap, manners were easy and 
knowledge of the gay city less than rudi- 
mentary. 

To Monsieur Bocardon of Paris Aristide, 
one August morning, brought glowing letters 
of introduction from Monsieur and Madame 
Bocardon of Nimes. Monsieur Bocardon of 
Paris welcomed Aristide as a Provengal and a 
brother. He brought out from a cupboard 
in his private bureau an hospitable bottle of 
old Armagnac and discoursed with Aristide 
on the seductions of the South. It was there 
that he longed to retire—to a dainty little 
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hotel of his own with a smart clientéle. The 
clientéle of the Hótel du Soleil et de l'Ecosse 
was not to his taste. He spoke slightingly 
of his guests. 

"'There are people who know how to 
travel,” said he, “and people who don't. 
These lost muttons here don't, and they make 
hotel-keeping a nightmare instead of a joy. 
A hundred times a day have I to tell them 
the way to Notre Dame. Pouch!” said he, 
gulping down his disgust and the rest of his 
Armagnac, “it is back-breaking."' 

“Tu sais mon vieux," cried Aristide—he 
had the most lightning way of establishing an 
intimacy—"Ihavean idea. These lost sheep 
need a shepherd.” 

“Eh bien?” said Monsieur Bocardon. 

“Eh, bien,” said Aristide. ‘Why should 
not I be the shepherd, the official shepherd at- 
tached to the Hôtel du Soleil et de l'Ecosse?" 

“Explain yourself,” said Monsieur Bocar- 
don. 

Aristide, letting loose his swift imagination, 
explained copiously and hypnotized Mon- 
sieur Bocardon with his glittering eye until 
he had assured to himself a means of liveli- 
hood. From that moment he became the 
familiar genius of the hotel. Scorning the 
title of “guide,” lest he should be associated 
in the minds of the guests with the squalid 
scoundrels who infest the Boulevard, he 
constituted himself “Directeur de l'Agence 
Pujol.” An obfuscated Bocardon formed the 
rest of the agency and pocketed a percentage 
of Aristide's earnings, and Aristide, addressed 
as “Director” by the Anglo-Saxons, * Mon- 
sieur le Directeur" by the Latins and “Herr 
Direktor" by the Teutons, walked about like 
a peacock in a barnyard. 

At that period, and until he had learned 
Baedeker by heart, a process which near- 
ly gave him brain fever, and still, he de- 
clares, brings terror into his slumbers, he 
knew little more of the history, topography 
and art treasures of Paris than the flock he 
shepherded. He must have dealt out par- 
alyzing information. The Britons and the 
Germans seemed not to heed; but now and 
then the American schoolmarms unmasked 
the charlatan. On such occasions his unfal- 
tering impudence reached heights truly 
sublime. The sharp-witted ladies looked in 
his eyes, forgot their wrongs, and, if he had 
told them that the Eiffel Tower had been 
erected by the Pilgrim Fathers, would have 
accepted the statement meekly. 

“My friend,” said Aristide, with Provençal 
flourish and braggadocio, “I never met a 
woman that would not sooner be misled by 
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me than be taught by the whole Faculty of 
the Sorbonne." 

He had been practising this honorable 
profession for about a month, lodging with 
the good Madame Bidoux at 214 bis rue St. 
Honoré, when, one morning, in the vestibule 
of the hotel, he ran into his old friend Batter- 
by, whom he had known during the days of 
his professorship of French at the Academy 
for Young Ladies in Manchester. The pair 
had been fellow lodgers in the same house in 
the Rusholme Road; but whereas Aristide 
lived in one sunless bed-sitting-room looking 
on a forest of chimney pots, Batterby, man 
of luxury and ease, had a suite of apartments 
on the first floor and kept an inexhaustible 
supply of whisky, cigars, and such like etcet- 
eras of the opulent, and the very ugliest prize 
bull-pup you can imagine.  Batterby, in 
gaudy raiment, went to an office in Man- 
Chester; in gaudier raiment he often attended 
race meetings. He had rings and scarf-pins 
and rattled gold in his trousers’ pockets. He 
might have been an insufferable young man 
for a poverty-stricken teacher of French to 
have as a fellow lodger; but he was not. 
Like all those born to high estate he made no 
vulgar parade of his wealth and to Aristide 
he showed the most affable hospitality. A 
friendship had arisen between them which 
the years had idealized rather than impaired. 
So when they met that morning in the vesti- 
bule of the Hôtel du Soleil et de l'Ecosse, 
their greetings were fervent and prolonged. 

In person Batterby tended toward burli- 
ness. He had a red, jolly face, divided un- 
equally by a great black mustache, and his 
manner. was hearty. He slapped Aristide on 
the back many times and shook him by the 
shoulders. 

* We must have a drink on this straight 
away, old man," said he. 

“You're: so strange, you English," said 
Aristide. “The moment you have an emo- 
tion you must celebrate it by a drink. ‘My 
dear fellow, I've just come into a fortune. 
Let us have a drink.’ Or, ‘My friend, my 
poor old father has just been run over by an 
omnibus. Let us have a drink.’ My good 
Reginald, look at the clock. It is only nine 
in the morning.” 

“Rot,” said Reginald. ‘‘Drink is good at 
any time.” 

They went into the dark and deserted 
smoking room, where Batterby ordered Scotch 
and soda and Aristide, an abstemious man, a 
vermouth sec. 

"What's that muck?” asked Batterby, 
when the waiter brought the drinks. Aristide 
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explained. “Whisky’s good enough for me," 
laughed the other. Aristide laughed too, out 
of politeness and out of joy at meeting his 
old friend. i 

“With you playing at guide here,” said 
Batterby, when he had learned Aristide’s 
position in the hotel, “it seems I have come 
to the right shop. There are no flies on me, 
you know, but when a man comes to Paris 
for the first time he likes to be put up to the 
ropes.” 

* Your first visit to Paris?" cried Aristide. 
“ Mon vieux, what wonders are going to ravish 


your eyes! What a time you are going to 
have!” 

Batterby bit off the end of a great black 
cigar. 


“If the missus will let me," said he. 

“Missus? Your wife? You are married, 
my dear Reginald?” Aristide leaped, in his 
unexpected fashion, from his chair and al- 
most embraced him. “Ah! but you are 
happy! Youare lucky! It was always like 
that. You open your mouth and the larks 
fall ready roasted into it! My congratula- 
tions. And she is here, in this hotel, your 
wife? Tell me about her.” 

Batterby lit his cigar. "She's nothing to 
write home about,” he said modestly. "She's 
French——" 

“French? No—you don't say so!" ex- 
claimed Aristide in ecstasy. 

* Well, she was brought up in France from 
her childhood, but her parents were Finns. 
Mighty funny place for people to come from— 
Finland—isn't it? You could never expect 
it—might just as well think of 'em coming 
from Lapland. She's an orphan. I met her 
in London.” 

“But that’s romantic! And she is young, 
pretty?” 

“Oh, yes; in a way,” said the proprietary 
Briton. 

“And her name?” 

“Oh, she has a fool name—Fleurette. 
I wanted to call her Flossie, but she didn’t 
like it.” 

“I should think not," said Aristide. 
“Fleurette is an adorable name.” 

“T suppose it's right enough," said Batter- 
by. “But if I want to call her good old 
Flossie, why should she object? You mar- 
ried, old man? No? Well, wait till you are. 
You think women are angels all wrapped up 
in feathers and wings beneath their toggery, 
don't you? Well, they're just blooming 
porcupines all bristling with objections." 

* Mais, allons, donc!" cried Aristide. “You 
love her, your beautiful Finnish orphan 
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brought up in France and romantically met 
in London, with the adorable name?” 

* Oh, that's all right," said the easy Bat- 
terby, lifting his half-emptied glass. '* Here's 
luck!’ 

“Ah, no!” said Aristide leaning forward, 
and clinking his wine glass against the other’s 
tumbler. ‘Here is to Madame." 

When they returned to the vestibule, they 
found Mrs. Batterby patiently awaiting her 
lord. She arose from her seat at the approach 
of the two men, a fragile flower of a girl, 
about three and twenty, pale as a lily, with 
exquisite though rather large features, and 
with eyes of the blue of the pervenche (in 
deference to Aristide, I use the French name) 
which seemed to smile trustfully through 
perpetual tears. She was dressed in pale 
shadowy blue—graceful, impalpable, just 
like the smoke, said Aristide, curling up- 
ward from a cigarette. 

“Reggie has spoken of you many times, 
Monsieur,” said Fleurette, after the intro- 
duction had been effected. 

Aristide was touched. “Fancy him re- 
membering me! Ce bon vieux Reginald. Ma- 
dame," said he, “your husband is the best 
fellow in the world.” 

“Feed him with sugar and he won't bite," 
said Batterby; whereat they all laughed, as 
if it had been a very good joke. 

"Well, what about this Paris of yours?" 
he said, after a while. ‘‘The missus knows as 
little of it as I do." 

* Really?" asked Aristide. 

“I lived all my life in Brest, before I went 
to England," she said modestly. 

"She wants to see all the sights, the 
Louvre, the Morgue, the Cathedral of What's- 
its-name that you've got here. I've got to 
go round, too. Pleases her and don’t hurt 
me. You must tote us about. We'll have a 
cab, old girl, as you can't do much walking, 
and good old Pujol will come with us." 

* But that is ideal!" cried Aristide, flying 
to the door to order the cab; but before he 
could reach it he was stopped by three or 
four waiting tourists, who pointed some to 
the clock, some to the wagonette standing 
outside, and asked the Director when the 
personally conducted party was to start. 
Aristide, who had totally forgotten the re- 
sponsibilities attached to the directorship of 
the Agence Pujol and, but for this reminder, 
would have blissfully left his sheep to err and 
stray over Paris by themselves, returned, 
crestfallen, to his friends and explained the 
situation. 

“But we'll join the party,” said the cheery 
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Batterby. “The more the merrier—good 
old bean-feast. Will there be room?” 

“Plenty,” replied Aristide, brightening. 
* But would it meet the wishes of Madame?" 

Her pale face flushed ever so slightly and 
the soft eyes fluttered at him a half-aston- 
ished, half-grateful glance. 

* With my husband and you, Monsieur, I 
should love it," she said. 

So Mr. and Mrs. Batterby joined the per- 
sonally conducted party, as they did the next 
morning and the next and several mornings 
after, and received esoteric information con- 
cerning the monuments of Paris that is hidden 
even from the erudite. The evenings, how- 
ever, Aristide, being off duty, devoted to 
their especial entertainment. He took them 
to riotous and perspiring restaurants where 
they dined gorgeously—for three francs fifty, 


wine included; to open-air cafés-concerts in. 


the Champs Elysées which Fleurette found 
infinitely diverting, but which bored Bat- 
terby, who knew not French, to stertorous 
slumber; to crowded brasseries on the Boule- 
vard, where Batterby awakened, under a 
steady flow of whisky, to appreciative con- 
templation of Paris life. As in the old days 
of the Rusholme Road, Batterby flung his 
money about with unostentatious generosity. 
He was out for a beano, he declared, and 
hang the expense! Aristide, whose purse, 
scantily filled (truth to say) by the profits of 
the Agence Pujol, could contribute but mod- 
estly to this reckless expenditure, found him- 
self forced to accept his friend’s lavish hos- 
pitality. Once or twice, delicately, he sug- 
gested withdrawal from the evening’s dis- 
sipation. 

“But, my good Monsieur Pujol,” said 
Fleurette, with childish tragicality in her 
pervenche eyes, "without you we shall be 
lost. We shall not enjoy ourselves at all, 
at all." 

So Aristide, out of love for his friend and 
out of he knew not what for his friend's wife, 
continued to show them the sights of Paris. 
They went to the cabarets of Montmartre, 
the Ciel where one is served by angels, the 
Enfer where one is served by red devils in a 
Tattarean lighting, the Néant where one has 
coffins for tables—than all of which vulgarity 
has imagined no more joy-killing dreariness, 
but which caused Fleurette to grip Aristide's 
hand tight in scared wonderment and Bat- 
terby to chuckle exceedingly. They went to 
the Bal Bullier, and various other balls un- 
dreamed of by the tourist, where Fleurette 
danced with Aristide, as light as an autumn 
Icaf tossed by the wind, and Batterby ab- 
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sorbed a startling assortment of alcohols. In 
a word, Aristide procured for his friends pro- 
digious diversion. 

“How do you like this, old girl?” Batterby 
asked one night, at the Moulin de la Galette, 
a dizzying, not very decorous, and to the un- 
sophisticated visitor a dangerous place of 
entertainment. “Better than Great Coram 
Street, isn’t it?" 

She smiled and laid her hand on his. She 
was a woman of few words but of infinite 
caressing actions. 

“T ought to let you into a secret, Aristide. 
This is our honeymoon.” 

a would have thought it?” said Aris- 
tide. 

“A fortnight ago she was being killed in a 
Bloomsbury boarding house. There were 
two of 'em—she and a girl called Carrie. I 
used to call 'em Fetch and Carrie. This one 
was Fetch. Well, she fetched me, didn't 
you, old girl? And now you're Mrs. Regi- 
nald Batterby, living at your ease, eh?” 

“Madame would grace any sphere,” said 
Aristide. 

“I wish I had more education,” said Fleu- 
rette, humbly. “Monsieur Pujol and your- 
self are so clever that you must laugh at me." 

* We do sometimes, but you mustn't mind 
us. Remember—at the what-you-call-it—the 
little shanty at Versailles ——? " 

“The Grand Trianon,” said Aristide. 

“That’s it. When you were showing us 
the rooms—‘What is the Empress Josephine 
doing now?’” He mimicked her accent. 
“Ha! ha! And the poor soul gone to glory 
a couple of hundred years ago.” 

The little mouth puckered at the corners, 
and moisture gathered in the blue eyes. 

“Mais, mon Dieu, it was natural, the mis- 
take," cried Aristide gallantly. “The Em- 
press Eugénie, the wife of another Napoleon, 
is still living." 

* Bien sûr,” said Fleurette. 
to know?" 

“Never mind, old girl," said Batterby. 
“You're living, all right, and out of that 
beastly boarding house, and that's the chicf 
thing. Another month of it would have 
killed her. She had a cough that shook her 
to bits. She's looking better already, isn't 
she, Pujol?" 

After this Aristide learned much of her 
simple history, which she, at first, had been 
too shy to reveal. The child of Finnish sea 
folk who had drifted to Brest and died there, 
she had been adopted by an old Breton sea- 
dog and his wife. On their death she had en- 
tercd, as maid, the service of an English lady 
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residing in the town, who afterward had 
taken her to England. After a while re- 
verses of fortune had compelled the lady to dis- 
miss her, and she had taken the situation in 
the boarding house where she had ruined 
her health and met the opulent and conquer- 
ing Batterby. She had not much chance, poor 
child, of acquiring a profound knowledge of 
the history of the First Empire; but her man- 
ners were refined and her ways gentle and 
her voice was soft, and Aristide, citizen of 
the world, for whom caste distinctions ex- 
isted not, thought her the most exquisite 
flower grown in earth’s garden. He told 
her so, much to her blushing satisfaction. 


One night, about three weeks after the 
Batterbys’ arrival in Paris, Batterby sent 
his wife to bed, and invited Aristide to ac- 
company him for half an hour to a neigh- 
boring café. He looked grave and troubled. 

“T’ve been upset by a telegram," said he, 
when drinks had been ordered. “I’m called 
away to New York on business. I must 
catch the boat from Cherbourg to-morrow 
evening. Now, I can't take Fleurette with 
me. Women and business don’t mix. She 
has jolly well got to stay here. I shan’t be 
away more than a month. TIl leave her 
plenty of money to go on with. But what’s 
worrying me is—how is she going to stick it? 
So, look here, old man, you’re my pal, aren’t 
you?" 

He stretched out his hand. 
grasped it impulsively. 

“Why of course, mon vieux! " 

“Tf I felt that I could leave her in your 
charge, all on the square, as a real straight 
pal—I should go away happy." 

“She shall be my sister," cried Aristide, 
*and I shall give her all the devotion of a 
brother. . . . I swear it—tiens—what can I 
swear it on?" He flung out his arms and 
looked round the café as if in search of an ob- 
ject. “I swear it on the head of my mother. 
Have no fear. I, Aristide Pujol, have never 
betrayed the sacred obligations of friendship. 
I accept her as a consecrated trust.” 

* You only need to have said ‘Right-o,’ and 
I would have believed you," said Batterby. 
“I haven't told her yet. There’ll be blubber- 
ing all night. Let us have another drink." 

When Aristide arrived at the Hótel du 
Soleil et de l'Ecosse at nine o'clock the next 
morning, he found that Batterby had left 
Paris by the early train. Fleurette he did 
not meet until he brought back the sight- 
seers to the fold in the evening. She had 
wept much during the day; but she smiled 
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bravely on Aristide. A woman could not 
stand in the way of her husband’s business. 

“By the way, what is Reginald’s busi- 
ness?" Aristide asked. 

She did not know. Reginald never spoke 
to her of such things; perhaps she was too 
ignorant to understand. 

* But he will make a lot of money by going 
to America," she said. Then she was silent 
for a few moments. “Mon Dieu!" she 
sighed, at last. “How long the day has 
been!” 

It_was the beginning of many long days 
for Fleurette. Reginald did not write from 
Cherbourg or cable from New York, as he had 
promised, and the return American mail 
brought no letter. The days passed drearily. 
Sometimes, for the sake of human society, 
she accompanied the tourist parties of the 
Agence Pujol; but the thrill had passed from 
the Morgue and the glory had departed from 
Versailles. Sometimes she wandered out by 
herself into the streets and public gardens; 
but pretty, unprotected and fragile, she at- 
tracted the attention of evil or careless men, 
which struck cold terror into her heart. 
Most often she sat alone and listless in the 
hotel, reading the feuilleton of the Petit 
Journal, and waiting for the post to bring 
her news. 

“Mon Dieu, Monsieur Pujol, what can 
have happened?” 

“Nothing at all, chére petite Madame,"— 
question and answer came many times a day. 
“Only some foolish mischance which will 
soon be explained. The good Reginald has 
written and his letter has been lost in the 
post. He has been obliged to go on business 
to San Francisco or Buenos Aires—eh, que 
veux-tu, one cannot have letters from those 
places in twenty-four hours!” 

“Tf only he had taken me with him!” 

“But, dear Madame Fleurette, he could 
not expose you to the hardships of travel. 
You, who are as fragile as cobweb, how could 
you go to Patagonia or Senegal or Baltimore, 
those wild places where there are no comforts 
for women? You must be reasonable. I am 
sure you will get a letter soon—or else in a 
day or two, he will come, with his good honest 
face as if nothing had occurred—these Eng- 
lish are like that—and call for whisky and 
soda. Be comforted, chère petite Madame.” 

Aristide did his best to comfort her, threw 
her in the companionship of decent women 
staying at the hotel and devoted his even- 
ings to her entertainment. But the days 
passed, and Reginald Batterby, with the 
good honest face, neither wrote nor ordered 
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whisky and soda. 
and fade. 

One day she came to Aristide. 
i Me ONE Pujol, I have no more money 
eft.” 

“Bigrel” said Pujol. ‘The good Bocardon 
will have to give you credit. Pll arrange 


Fleurette began to pine 


* But I already owe for three weeks," said 
Fleurette. 

Aristide sought Bocardon. One week more 
was all the latter dared allow. 

“But her husband will return and pay you. 
He is my old and intimate friend. I make 
myself hoarse in telling it to you, wooden- 
head that you are!" 

But Bocardon, who had to account to 
higher powers, the proprietors of the hotel, 
was helpless. At the end of the week, Fleu- 
rette was called upon to give up her room. 
She wept with despair; Aristide wept with 
fury; Bocardon wept out of sympathy. Al- 
ready, said Bocardon, the proprietors would 
blame him for not using the legal right to de- 
tain Madame’s luggage. 

* Mon Dieu, Mon Dieu, what is to become 
of me?” wailed Fleurette. 

“You forget, Madame,” said Aristide, with 
one of his fine flourishes, “that you are the 
sacred trust of Aristide Pujol.” 

“But I can’t accept your money,” 
jected Fleurette. 

“Tron de l'air!" he cried. “Did your hus- 
band put you in my charge or did he not? 
Am I your legal guardian or am I not? If I 
am your legal guardian what right have you 
to question the arrangements made by your 
husband? Answer me that?” 

F leurette, too gentle and too miserable 
for intricate argument, sighed. 

“But it is your money all the same.’ 

Aristide turned to Bocardon. s" said 
he, “to convince a woman! Do you want 
proofs? Wait there a minute while I get 
them from the safe of the Agence Pujol." 

He disappeared into the bureau, where, 
secure from observation, he tore an oblong 
strip from a sheet of stiff paper and, using an 
indelible pencil, wrote out something fan- 
tastic, halfway between a check and a bill 
of exchange, forged as well as he could from 
memory the signature of Reginald Batterby 
—the imitation of handwriting was one of 
Aristide's many odd accomplishments—and 
made the document look legal by means of a 
receipt stamp which he took from Bocardon's 
drawer. He returned to the vestibule with 
the strip, folded and somewhat crumpled, in 
his hand. 
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"Voilà," said he, handing it boldly to 
Fleurette. "Here is your husband's guar- 
antee to me, your guardian, for four thousand 
francs." 

Fleurette examined the forgery. The 
stamp impressed her. For the simple souls 
of France there is magic in papier timbré. 

“Tt was my husband who wrote this?" she 
asked curiously. 

* Mais, oui," said Aristide, with an offended 
air of challenge. 

Fleurette's eyes filled again with tears. “I 
only inquired,” she said, “because this is the 
first time I have seen his handwriting.” 

“Ma pauvre petite,” said Aristide. 

“T will do whatever you tell me, Monsieur 
Pujol,” said Fleurette, humbly. 

“Good! That is talking like une bonne 
petite dame raisonnable. Now I know a 
woman made up of holy bread whom Saint 
Paul and Saint Peter are fighting to have 
next them when she goes to Paradise. Her 
name is Madame Bidoux, and she sells cab- 
bages and asparagus and charcoal at No. 213 
bis rue Saint Honoré. She will arrange our 
little affair. Bocardon, will you have Ma- 
dame’s trunks sent to that address?" 

He gave his arm to Fleurette, and walked 
out of the hotel, with serene confidence in the 
powers of the sainted Madame Bidoux. 
Fleurette accompanied him unquestioningly. 
Of course, she might have said: “If you hold 
negotiable security from my husband to the 
amount of four thousand francs, why should 
I exchange the comforts of the hotel for the 
doubtful accommodation of the sainted Ma- 
dame Bidoux who sells cabbages?” But I 
repeat that Fleurette was a simple soul who 
took for granted the wisdom of so flamboyant 
and virile a creature as Aristide Pujol. 

Away up at the top of No. 213 bis rue St. 
Honoré was a little furnished room to let, 
and there Aristide installed his sacred charge. 
Madame Bidoux, who, as she herself main- 
tained, would have cut herself into four 
pieces for Aristide—did he not save her dog’s 
life? Did he not marry her daughter to the 
brigadier of gendarmes (sale voyou!) who 
would otherwise have left her lamenting? 
Was he not the most mirific of God’s crea- 
tures?—Madame Bidoux, although not quite 
appreciating Aristide’s quixotic delicacy, 
took the forlorn and fragile wisp of misery to 
her capacious bosom. She made her free of 
the cabbages and charcoal. She provided 
her, at a risible charge, with succulent meals. 
She told her tales of her father and mother, 
of her neighbors, of the domestic differences 
between the concierge and his wife (soothing 
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idyl for an Ariadne!), of the dirty thief of a 
brigadier of gendarmes, of her bodily ail- 
ments—her body was so large that they were 
many—of the picturesque death, through 
apoplexy, of the late Monsieur Bidoux—the 
brave woman, in short, gave her of her 
heart's best. As far as human hearts could 
provide a bed for Fleurette, that bed was of 
roses. Asa matter of brutal fact it was nar- 
row and nubbly, and the little uncarpeted 
room was ten feet by seven; but, to provide 
it, Aristide went to his own bed hungry. And 
if the bed of a man’s hunger is not to be ac- 
counted as one of roses, there ought to be a 
vote for the reduction of the Recording An- 
gel’s salary. 

It must not be imagined that Fleurette 
thought the bed hard. Her bed of life from 
childhood had been nubbly. She never 
dreamed of complaining of her little room 
under the stars, and she sat among the cab- 
bages, like a tired lily, quite contented with 
her material lot. But she drooped and 
drooped, and the cough returned and shook 
her, and Aristide, realizing the sacredness of 
his charge, became a prey to anxious terrors. 

“Mère Bidoux," said he, "she must have 
lots of good, nourishing, tender, underdone 
beef, good fillets and entrecétes saignantes." 

Madame Bidoux sighed. She had a heart, 
but she also had a pocket which, like Aris- 
tide's, was not overfilled. 

“That costs dear, my poor friend," she 
said. 

“What does it matter what it costs? It is 
I who provide," said Aristide grandly. 

And Aristide gave up tobacco and coffee 
and the mild refreshments at cafés essential 
to the existence of every Frenchman, and de- 
graded his soul by taking half-franc tips from 
tourists—a source of income which as Direc- 
rector, Monsieur le Directeur, Herr Direktor 
of the Agence Pujol, he had hitherto scorned 
haughtily—in order to provide Fleurette with 
underdone beefsteaks. 

All his leisure he devoted to her. She repre- 
sented something that hitherto had not come 
into his life—something delicate, tender, 
ethereal, something of woman that was ex- 
quisitely adorable, apart from the flesh. 
Once, as he was sitting in the little shop, she 
touched his temple lightly with her fingers. 

“Ah, you are good to me, Aristide." 

He felt a thrill, such as no woman's touch 
had ever caused to pass through him—far, 
far sweeter, cleaner, purer. If the bon Dieu 
could have given her to him then and there 
to be his wife, what bond could have been 
holier? But he had bound himself by a sacred 
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obligation. His friend on his return should 
find him loyal. 

“Who could help being good to you, little 
Fleurette?" said he. “Even an Apache 
would not tread on a lily of the valley!” 

* But you put me in water and tend me so 
carefully." 

“So that you can be fresh whenever dear 
Reginald comes back." 

She sighed. ‘Tell me what I can do for 
you, my good Aristide.” 

“Keep well and happy and be a valiant 
little woman,”’ said he. 

Fleurette tried hard to be valiant; but the 
effort exhausted her strength. As thedays 
went on, even Aristide’s inexhaustible con- 
versation failed to distract her from brood- 
ing. She lost the trick of laughter. In the 
evenings, when he was most with her, she 
would sit, either in the shop or in the little 
room at the back, her blue childish eyes fixed 
on him wistfully. At first he tried to lure 
her into the gay street; but walking tired 
her. He encouraged her to sit outside on the 
pavement of the rue Saint Honoré and join 
with Madame Bidoux in the gossip of neigh- 
bors; but she listened to them with uncom- 
prehending ears. In despair Aristide, to 
coax a smile from her lips, practised his many 
queer accomplishments. He conjured with 
cards; he juggled with oranges; he had a 
mountebank’s trick of putting one leg round 
his neck; he imitated the voices of cats and 
pigs and ducks till Madame Bidoux held her 
sides with mirth. He spent time and thought 
in elaborating what he called bonnes farces, 
such as dressing himself up in Madame Bid- 
oux’s raiment and personifying a crabbed 
customer. Fleurette smiled but listlessly at 
all these comicalities. 

One day she was taken ill. A doctor, sum- 
moned, said many learned words which Aris- 
tide and Madame Bidoux tried hard to under- 
stand. 

“But, after all, what is the matter with her?" 

“She has no strength to struggle. She 
wants happiness." 

“Can you tell me the druggist’s where 
that can be procured?” asked Aristide. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “I 
tell you the truth. It is one of those pul- 
monary cases. Happy, she will live; un- 
happy, she will die." 

“My poor Madame Bidoux, what is to be 
done?" asked Aristide, after the doctor had 
gone off with his modest fee. “How are we 
to make her happy?" 

“Tf only she could have news of her hus- 
band!" replied Madame Bidoux. 


Every week, therefore, he invented a letter from Batterby 
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Aristide's anxieties grew heavier. It was 
November, when knickerbockered and cuk 
ture-seeking tourists no longer fill the cheap 
hotels of Paris. The profits of the Agence 
Pujol dwindled. Aristide lived on bread and 
cheese, and foresaw the time when cheese 
would be a sinful luxury. Meanwhile Fleu- 
rette had her nourishing food, and grew more 
like the ghost of a lily every day. But her 
eyes followed Aristide, wherever he went in 
her presence, as if he were the god of her sal- 
vation. 

One day, Aristide, with an unexpected 
franc or two in his pocket, stopped in front 
of a bureau de tabac. A brown packet of 
caporal and a book of cigarette papers—a 
cigarette roller—how good it would be! He 
hesitated, and his glance fell on a collection 
of foreign stamps exposed in the window. 
Among them were twelve Honduras stamps, all 
postmarked. He stared at them, fascinated. 

* Mon brave Aristide!" he cried, “if the bon 
Dieu does not send you these vibrating in- 
spirations it is because you yourself have al- 
ready conceived them!” 

He entered the shop and emerged, not with 
caporal and cigarette papers, but with the 
twelve Honduras stamps. 

That night he sat up in his little bedroom 
at No. 213 bis rue St. Honoré until his candle 
failed, inditing a letter in English to Fleurette. 
At the head of his paper he wrote “Hotel 
Rosario, Honduras." And at the end of the 
letter he signed the name of Reginald Bat- 
terby. Where Honduras was, he had but a 
vague idea. For Fleurette, at any rate, it 
would be somewhere at the other end of the 
world, and she would not question any want 
of accuracy in local detail. Just before the 
light went out he read the letter through with 
great pride. Batterby alluded to the many 
letters he had posted from remote parts of 
the globe, gave glowing forecasts of the for- 
tune that Honduras had in store for him, re- 
minded her that he had placed sufficient 
funds for her maintenance in the hands of 
Aristide Pujol, and assured her that the time 
was not far off when she would be summoned 
to join her devoted husband. 

* Madame Bidoux was right," said he, be- 
fore going to sleep. “This is the only way to 
make her happy." 

The next day Fleurette received the letter. 
The envelope bore the postmarked Hon- 
duras stamp. It had been rubbed on the 
dusty pavement to take off the newness. It 
was in her husband's handwriting. "There 
was no mistake about it—it was a letter from 
Honduras. 
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“Are you happier now, little doubting 
female St. Thomas that you are?” cried 
Aristide when she had told him the news. 

She smiled at him out of grateful eyes, and 
touched his hand. 

“Much happier, mon bon ami,’ she said 
gently. 

Later in the day she handed him a letter 
addressed to Batterby. It had no stamp. 
“Will you post this for me, Aristide?” 

Aristide put the letter in his pocket and 
turned sharply away, lest she should see a 
sudden rush of tears. He had not counted on 
this innocent trustfulness. He went to his 
room. The poor little letter! He had not 
the heart to destroy it. No; he would keep 
it till Batterby came; it was not his to de- 
stroy. So he threw it into a drawer. 

Having once begun the deception, how- 
ever, he thought it necessary to continue. 
Every week, therefore, he invented a letter 
from Batterby. To interest her he drew 
upon his Provencal imagination. Hé de- 
scribed combats with crocodiles, lion hunts, 
feasts with terrific savages from the interior 
who brought their lady wives chastely clad 
in petticoats made out of human teeth; he 
drew pictures of the town, a kind of palm- 
shaded Paris by the sea, where one ate 
ortolans and oysters as big as soup plates, 
and where Chinamen with pigtails rode about 
the streets on camels. It was not a correct 
description of Honduras, but, all the same, 
an exotic atmosphere, stimulating and capti- 
vating, rose from the pages. With this it was 
necessary to combine expressions of affec- 
tion. At first it was difficult. Essential deli- 
cacy restrained him. He had also to keep in 
mind Batterby’s vernacular. To address 
Fleurette, impalpable creation of fairyland, 
as “old girl” was particularly distasteful. 
Ry degrees, however, the artist prevailed. 
And then at last the man himself took to for- 
getting the imaginary writer and poured out 
words of love, warm, true and passionate. 

And every weck Fleurette would smile and 
tell him the wondrous news, and would put 
into his own hands an unstamped letter to 
post, which he, with a wrench of the heart, 
would add to the collection in the drawer. 

Once she said diffidently, with an un- 
wonted blush, and her pale blue eyes swim- 
ming: “I write English so badly. Won’t 
you read the letter and correct any mis- 
takes?” 

But Aristide laughed and licked the flap 
of the envelope and closed it. “What has 
love to do with spelling and grammar? The 
good Reginald would prefer your bad Eng- 


In despair Aristide, to coax a smile from her lips, practised his many 


queer accomplishments. 


lish to all the turned phrases of the Académie 
Francaise." 

* [t is as you like, Aristide," said Fleurette, 
with wistful eyes. 

Yet, in spite of the weekly letters, Fleurette 
continued to droop. The winter came, and 
Fleurette was no longer able to stay among 
the cabbages of Madame Bidoux. She lay 
on her bed in the little room, ten foot by 
seven, away, away at the top of the house in 
the rue Saint Honoré. The doctor, informed 
of her comparative happiness, again shrugged 
his shoulders. . There was nothing more to 
be done. 


He conjured with cards 


"She is dying, Monsieur, for want of 
strength to live." 

Then Aristide went about with a great 
heartache. Fleurette would die. She would 
never see the man she loved again. What 
would he say when he returned and learned 
the tragic story? He would not even know 
that Aristide, loving her, had been loyal to 
him. When the Director of the Agence 
Pujol personally conducted the clients of the 
Hótel du Soleil et de l'Ecosse to the Grand 
Trianon and pointed out the bed of the Em- 
press Josephine, he nearly broke down. 

“What is the Empress doing now?” 
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What was Fleurette doing now? Going 
to join the Empress in the world of shadows. 


The tourists talked after the manner of 
their kind. 

“She must have found the bed very hard, 
poor dear." 

* Give me an iron bedstead and a good old 
spring mattress." 

“Ah, but my dear sir, you forget. The 
Empress's bed was slung on the back of tame 
panthers which Napoleon brought from 
Egypt." y 

It was hard to jest convincingly to the 
knickerbockered with death in one's soul. 

“Most beloved little Flower,” ran the last 
letter that Fleurette received. “I have just 
had a cable from Aristide saying that you are 
very il. I will come to you as soon as I can. 
Ces petits veux de pervenche—I am learning 
your language here, you see—haunt me day 
and night... ." et cetera, et cetera. 

Aristide went up to her room with a great 
. bunch of chrysanthemums. The letter 
peeped from under the pillow.. Fleurette 
was very weak. Madame Bidoux, who, dur- 
ing Fleurette's illness, had allowed her green- 
grocery business to be personally conducted 
to the deuce by a youth of sixteen very much 
in love with the lady who soid sausages and 
other charculerie next door, had spread out 
the fortune-telling cards on the bed and was 
prophesying mendaciously. Fleurette took 
the flowers and clasped them to her bosom. 

** No letter for ce cher Reginald?” 

She shook her head. “I can write no 
more," she whispered. 

She.closed her eyes. Presently she said, in 
a low voice, 

“ Aristide—if you kiss me, I think I can 
go to sleep." 

He bent down to kiss her forehead. A 
fragile arm twined itself about his neck, and 
he kissed her on the lips. 

“She is sleeping,” said Madame Bidoux, 
after a while. ; 

Aristide tiptoed out of the room. 

And so died Fleurette. Aristide borrowed 
money from the kind-hearted Bocardon for a 
beautiful funeral and Madame Bidoux and 
Bocardon and a few neighbors and himself 
saw her laid to rest. When they got back to 
the rue Saint Honoré he told Madame Bidoux 
about the letters. She wept and clasped 
him, weeping, too, in her kind, fat old arms. 

The next evening Aristide, coming back 
from his day’s work at the Hotel de Solcil et 
de l'Ecosse, was confronted in the shop by 
Madame Bidoux, hands on broad hips. 
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“Tiens, mon petit," she said, without pre- 
liminary greeting... "You are an angel. I 
knew it. .But that a man's an angel is no 
reason for his not being an imbecile. Read 
this." > ve MO AME S 

She pfucked a paper from her apron pocket 
and thrust it into his hand. He read it and 
blinked in amazement. 

“Where did you get this. 
doux?" 

“Where I got many more. In your drawer. 
The letters you were saving for that infamous 
scoundrel. I wanted to know what she had 
written to him." 

* Mére Bidoux," cried Aristide. 
letters were sacred!” 

“Bah!” said Madame Bidoux unabashed. 
“There is nothing sacred to a sapper or an 
old grandmother who loves an imbecile. I 
have read the letters, et voilà, et voilà, et voilà!" 
and she emptied her pockets of all the letters, 
minus the envelopes, that Fleurette had 
written. 

And, after the first glance at the first letter, 
Aristide had no compunction in reading. 
They were all addressed to himself. 

They were very short, ill written in a poor 
little uncultivated hand. But they all con- 
tained one message, that of her love for Aris- 
tide. Whatever illusions she may have had 
concerning Batterby had soon vanished. 
She knew, with the unerring instinct of 
woman, that he had betrayed and deserted 
her. ` Aristide’s pious fraud had never de- 
ceived her for a second. Too gentle, too 
timid to let him know what was in her heart, 
she had written the secret patiently week 
after week, hoping every time that curiosity 
or pity or something she knew not what 
would induce him to open the idle letter and 
wondering in her simple peasant's soul at the 
delicacy that caused him to refrain. Once 
she had boldly given him the envclope un- 
closed. . .. 


Mère Bi- 
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“If only I had known,” said Aristide. 

“What would you have done?” I asked. 

“She died for want of love, parbleu," said 
Aristide, *and there was mine quivering in 
my heart and trembling on my lips all the 
time. . . . She had des yeux de pervenche. 
Ah! nom d'un chien! It is only with me that 
Providence plays such tricks." 


He walked to the window and looked out 
into the gray street. Presently I heard him 
murmuring the words of the old French song: 

“Flle est morte en février; 
Pauvre Colinette!” 


She knew, with the unerring instinct of woman. that he had betrayed and deserted her 


HE late Mr. Gray, aíter all, had 
the correct theory: 
Full many a star of purest ray serene 
The unknown, unsung bush-leagues 
: bear; 
Full many a Coombs is born to pitch unseen 
And waste his benders on the tank-town air. 

Not every great event or noteworthy inci- 
dent develops beneath the Great White Spot- 
light. But, unfortunately, only those that 
so develop ever come into early fame. For 
example, if the incident herewith set down 
had only been a part of the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia meeting in the last world's series, a ball 
player now unknown to the fame of the game 
would have worn a wreath of laurel as large 
as any that ever fell to the lot of Tyrus Ray- 
mond Cobb, of Royston, Ga., or Cornelius 
McGillicuddy, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

In the greatest finish that ever marked a 
minor league race, New Orleans and Nash- 
ville, Southern League contenders, had come 
to the wire neck and neck. On the roth of 
September, 1908, they met in the final and 
decisive game of the year upon exactly even 
terms. The entire fighting of the past five 
months had centered in that lone contest— 
five months packed into two hours of play 
with the result to tell the story of the year's 
success or failure. Manager Frank, of New 
Orleans, unwilling to run any needless risk, 
selected the veteran Theodore Breitenstein, 
of St. Louis and Cincinnati fame, to battle 
for his people in the box. Manager Bern- 
hard, of Nashville, passing by his veterans, 
selected young Vedder Sitton, an ex-collegian, 
to face the ten-thousand-dollar wonder of 
another day. 

For six innings, so perfect was the defen- 
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sive play of both nines that neither team was 
able to score. In the seventh inning Nash- 
ville scored one run, and in the play involved 
young Sitton slid head foremost into the 
plate and fell over unconscious from the 
blow received just above the eyes. With 
the situation as tightly drawn as it was, 
disaster looked to be imminent. Bernhard 
immediately rushed his entire remaining 
staff back of the clubhouse to be ready for 
the call, while two physicians worked above 
the unconscious Sitton. He came to life 
again just as the Nashville team was taking 
the field for the eighth inning with another in 
his place. Staggering to his feet, Sitton in- 
sisted upon finishing the contest, and Bern- 
hard, against his better judgment, gave way. 
The heavy batting end of the New Orleans 
team was up in order. With bandaged head, 
his face still White and drawn from the shock, 
in no condition to stand, still less to lead a des- 
perate charge, Sitton electrified the crowd by 
striking out two of the first three men that 
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faced him. In the ninth he added two more 
victims to the list in bringing home the vic- 
tory by the score of 1 to o, winning the pen- 
nant by the margin of one point. And then 
he collapsed. It was over two weeks before 
he recovered sufficiently to be up and about, 
and yet New Orleans batsmen relate that 
in those last two innings he had shown more 
“stuff” by a wide margin than at any other 
stage of the battle. 

The answer is simple enough. It was only 
a matter of nerve. Simple enough, and 
yet, after all, just what is this matter of 
nerve which plays such a predominant part in 
the broad field of the game,—which is above 
physical power or mental capacity, in that, 
while dependent upon, it rules them both? 
Muscle is merely the machinery; the brain 
but pushes the button that starts the cur- 
rent—and nerve is the dynamo that delivers 
the goods. 

We know, broadly discoursing, that im- 
pulses originate in nerve cells located in the 


motor area of the brain and from there pass 
to other nerve cells located in the different 
muscles. These impulses start upon their 
course through nerve fibers one-fifteen thou- 
sandth of an inch in diameter and travel at 
the rate of one hundred and two feet per 
second. Thus the average time required 
for a nerve impulse to reach an average 
muscle in use will be about one-fiftieth of a 
second. And upon the extent to which this 
nerve impulse affects the muscle called upon 
depends success or failure. 

Ranging from the above explanation, we 
find that nerve is divided into three parts— 
the physical, the mental, and the psycho- 
logical. The three parts together rule the 
game. Of these three parts the physical 
is the simplest and the most common. One 
either has it—or one doesn't have it. In the 
process of development it becomes mental. 
Once developed and lost, the psychological 
takes its turn. From concrete examples 
you may figure for yourself the effect that 
each in its own way, furnishes. You may not 
care, to open the drama, for the ethics in- 
volved in prize fighting. But as a shining 
example of the physical nerve, we call your 
attention to the career of Battling Nelson, 
commonly known as the "Durable Dane." 

In the spring and summer of 1904 Nelson, 
starting for the lightweight goal, had cleared 
from his pathway Martin Canole and Eddie 
Hanlon, two of the hardest men of his day 
to beat. On September 5, 1904, he entered 
the ring with Aurelio Herrera, the hard- 
hitting Mexican with a punch of heavy- 
weight caliber. “In the fourth round of 
that fight at Butte, Montana,” says 
Nelson, “I received the hardest smash of 
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my ring career—and I suppose that in my 
day I have about received my share. In this 
round Herrera caught me on the point of the 
jaw with a full, clean swing. When I landed 
it was upon the back of my head—eight feet 
away. And when I recovered complete con- 
sciousness again we were fighting the seven- 
teenth round. All that I remembered in this 
time was to keep on coming back. I don't 
remember another blow struck nor what else 
happened. I simply kept saying to myself, 
‘Keep on after him—keep on after him’ 
—until my head cleared in the seventeenth 
chapter. And in the twentieth got the deci- 
sion, although for over ten rounds he had had 
nothing but a punching bag before him.” 

Year after year, meeting all and beating 
all, the Dane continued the even tenor of 
his way until he met young Ad Wolgast 
on February 22, 1910, upon California soil. 
And again, whether you care or not for the 
peculiar ethics involved in this particular 
sport, this meeting furnished the prize ex- 
ample of physical nerve in the game. From 
early afternoon into twilight, battered and 
bleeding but still unbroken, the Dane stood 
to the guns. With both eyes closed, gums 
mashed in, face hammered to a pulp, Nelson 
was still upon his fect, ready to keep fighting, 
when the curtain fell upon his championship 
career. - 


F all three nerve varieties, however, the 

physical is the least interesting as a 
study. One,as remarked before, either has it 
or doesn't have it. Like the speed one shows, 
his brawn of arm or breadth of chest, it is 
as easily apparent and as easily understood. 
'The mental division offers the widest range 
and the keenest interest. It grips with 
closer appeal in that it is self-made and far 
more varied in its scope. Under stress, it 
may turn the physical coward into a being 
as courageous as the tiger, or it may take the 
physical stalwart and break him upon the 
field. 

'here is no question but that there are 
deep shades passing from the physical to the 
mental and from the mental to the psycho- 
logical. It is only in the broader or more 
general arrangement that these divisions are 
made. It could not be otherwise where 
these shades often cross into that "twilight 
zone" of courage that lies outside the range 
of the finite or merges with the unknown. 

From the physical to the mental the 
change follows in logical order. But where 
the physical stands alone, the mental divi- 
sion breaks into two leading subdivisions 
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that stand paramount. The first is that of 
nerve that rises to.opportunity; the second 
of nerve.that breaks beneath the test. 
These types may help explain the first mental 
subdivision, given in order. 


I* building up his eleven for the campaign 
that season, Coach Fielding Yost of Mich- 
izan selected from among his candidates one 
who looked to have the making of a star. His 
name was Smith. Powerfully built, andactive 
for a big man, he looked to bea “find.” But, 
tried out in a preliminary October contest 
at guard, Smith slumped from a “find” into 
a fizzle of the rawest type. He failed in 
aggressiveness, was inert in effort, and, finally, 
after a slight injury,.limped dismally off the 
field. Yost was deeply disappointed. Smith 
was shipped to the side lines, where he 
remained the greater part of the season— 
unknown, unhonored and un-bunged up. 
Yost had lost all interest in him. His place 
had been filled, and but for an incident Smith 
would likely have left college with the un- 
enviable reputation of being a "quitter." 

A week before the Pennsylvania game an 
accident displaced the Michigan center. 
Looking about in despair, the Wolverine 
leader by chance happened to see Smith 
passing the ball for the third eleven. He was 
called in to fill out for the day, until another 
could be found to fill the gap. To Yost's 
great surprise Smith suddenly started in 
smashing things left and right. He was given 
a further trial, and finally picked for the 
place. Five days later, against Pennsyl- 
vania, in his first hard game, Smith proved 
to be one of the terrors to the Red and Blue 
line,—one of the hardest, gamest fighters 
of the day. He was the center of Michigan's 
line attack and the center of her defense. 
His passing was wonderfully accurate and 
well-timed. A week later, against Minne- 
sota, in the clash for the Western champion- 
ship, the coolness, steadiness and gameness 
of Smith under fire was one of the features 
of Michigan’s great victory. 

A similar case is that of Sweeley, upon 
Michigan’s 1902 eleven. Sweeley stood out 
as the most remarkable punter of his day. 
He was undoubtedly a wonder at booting the 
oval far down the white-crossed field. But 
Sweeley, unfortunately, did not appear to 
care for the rough and tumble. Lack of 
nerve was supposed to be his great weakness. 
And so he traveled to the final game of his 
career—the battle with Minnesota and the 
Western championship again at stake. 

Sweeley's long twisting punts down the 
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field were feared more than any other feature 
of -Michigan’s attack. And so he was the 
central target for the enemy's fire. ‘‘ Rough- 
ing the full back" was one of the pet angles 
of the old-style game, and Sweeley more than 
absorbed his share of this well-remembered 
feature. After every kick he was hurled 
headlong to the earth by rival rushes. For 
Minnesota, outside of Sweeley's kicking, 
was having a shade the best of it. If Sweeley 
could be stopped, victory looked certain. 
Play after play, as his toe connected sharply 
with the oval, the Wolverine fullback was 
buried beneath an avalanche of rushing flesh. 
But Sweeley stood to the guns. The game 
depended upon him, and he knew it. And 
the last punt that day of the man that many 
had called '"quittcr"—the man now bleed- 
ing at mouth and nose, battered and almost 
broken—was measured for cighty-seven yards 
—one of the longest that football history 
records. 


N contradistinction to these two cases, 
we come to the second mental subdivision 

of nerve that fails before the test. In the 
spring of 1905 the Cleveland ball club 
pitched camp at Atlanta, Ga., the team 
being then under the management of Napo- 
leon Lajoie. Among his new recruits there 
was listed one who to-day should stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with the Matthewsons, the 
Coombses and the Walshes of the game. He 
had every ingredient save the one needed— 
that of mental grip upon the nerve. His 
name was Eels. Standing six feet above the 
sod, this recruit showed every mark of the 
coming star. He was big and strong—he 
had all the speed—a fine curve ball and per- 
fect control. And beyond that he was as physi- 
cally courageous as any tiger of the Bengal 
League. Eels was the one man in camp who 
would stand up before Doc Payne, ex-pugilist 
and club trainer, and mix it to a finish. He 
had been a professional bicycle rider, a 
pastime that requires a stout heart. He 
had starred in other fields of the game, and 
the future that waited looked to be more than 
bright with promise of the rank that he would 
take. His first home try-out came in an early 
game against St. Louis. As he left the bench 
his face “went white” and his hand trembled 
like the proverbial aspen. He had “broken” 
before the first ball was pitched. , In the box 
he “had nothing”—nothing but his glove. His 
_ vaunted speed had vanished and his control 
was below the standard of an amateur auto- 
mobilist. Tried again, the same result fol- 
lowed. Two months and he was back to the 
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HE world’s series is on. A critical period 
of the game has arrived and Ty Cobb 
is at the bat. Detroit supporters are amuck 
with the madness of anticipation. A hit, 
here may spell victory, and Cobb is the lad 
to turn the trick. Isn't his average for the 
year .375? Hasn't he broken up game after 
game since the campaign opened in April? It 
isalucky turnthat brings a batsman like Cobb 
to the plate just at this time. The champion 
batsman, every nerve in his body jumping 
sideways, takes his swing and lifts a weak one 
to short. It happens again and then again. 
The rooters are dazed. The occasion arrives 
again with a chance to win. But only a .230 
batsman is up and, of course, the situation 
stands wrecked in advance. But take a look 
at him. He isn’t nearly at the tension under 
which Cobb labored. His nerve is steady. 
His balance is well set. He is simply taking 
it as it comes. He knows that nothing is 
expected from him and that if he fails there 
will be no.particular disappointment. He 
takes his time, picks out one that he likes— 
and then—Bingo!—two bases and the winning 
run is over. 

It has been one of the mysteries of the 
game why so many stars fall down in world’s 
series contests. For the Cobbs and Wagners 
have contributed but little history to these 
occasions. Largely it has been the compara- 
tively unknown Rohes and Rossmanns and 
Adamses. It is simply the old story over 
again of nerve and nerve control. Cobb and 
Wagner realize that they stand beneath the 
great white spotlight of fame, that they are 
expected to carry on the bulk of the battling. 
When the time arrives, they have become 
keyed up to the breaking point—the line ' 
has been drawn so tautly that it snaps at 
the slightest pull. They have expended too 
much of their nervous force before the day 
of battle, and when they call upon it at the 
show-down, it isn’t there. 


BEES passing to the psychological, or 
the third broad division, it is well to 
differentiate clearly between the physical and 
the mental. Varying types of nerves are re- 
quired for various games, and this shift in the 
situation frequently leads to error involving 
a discussion of courage. Too many are in- 
clined to confuse the mental and physical, 
and in this way to do much injustice. 

All quiet for just one moment, please. 
And kindly stand back from the green. Mr. 
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Smith is putting. The ball is only two feet 
from the cup—an easy distance ordinarily 
for even the ordinary golfer. But it isn't an 
ordinary occasion for Smith by any means. 
He has come to the eighteenth hole—all 
even—and upon the ultimate destination 
gf this one lone, miserable little putt swings 
the outcome of the entire match fought over 
a rangy, rugged distance of 6,220 yards, 
through nearly three hours of nerve-wracking 
effort. And yet, if Mr. Smith were but 
physically and mentally poised to step up 
and take a normal tap at the ball, this would 
be the easiest situation he has faced through 
his round—in place of the hardest. 

But it is plain to be seen that something 
is wrong. A cog has slipped somewhere. 
His stance is uncertain. His eye shifts from 
ball to hole, and back from hole to ball. His 
mind finally made up by desperate effort, the 
putter swings in against the ball and the dia- 
bolical ball in turn trickles up to the hole— 
an inch short and an inch to the right of the 
cup. At the last moment his guiding hand 
had faltered and shaken—-his eye had shifted 
again from ball and hole to a spot halfway 
between. Too bad he didn't have the nerve. 

The gallery moves away and the general 
theme of conversation is that Smith would 
be a great golfer—if he only had the nerve. 
Undoubtedly that is Smith's trouble. He 
lacked the nerve—in golf. And yet only a 
year before this same Smith had been 
accounted one of the greatest half backs of 
his section—a leader from every angle of the 
gridiron game, but more than all remembered 
as one of the nerviest "backs" that ever 
battered his way through an opposing line 
or hurtled recklessly past opposing tacklers. 
Nerve! Why, he had been nothing else but 
nerve all through his football career—one 
of the gamest and most courageous Knights 
of the Moleskin that everfought with thespirit 
of a stalwart beneath his college standard. 
Smith had the nerve to play football—to 
fight, shatter, batter his way, man to man, 
through those seeking to hurl him to the 
earth—but not the nerve to play golf, to 
make a three-foot putt on the eighteenth 
green when he needed it to win. 

The nerve to play football and not to play 
golf? 

In football it is a case of nerve unleashed; 
in golf, of nerve held within iron bounds. 
In the heat and mad scramble of the first, 
there was nothing for Smith to remember 
except the signals and the goal ahead. There 
was nothing to be tied down, and it was a 
case of nerve run riot. But ia the cold and 
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maddening calm of the other, it was not so 
much a case of nerve, but of absolute and 
complete control of nerve that stood out as 
the prevailing factor. Football, in the main, 
had required physical courage; golf, in the 
main, mental courage. The first was more 
or less a victory of matter over mind; the 
latter of mind over matter. For the one 
an abounding energy was needed—even 
tension strung high; for the other a stolid- 
ness that was almost a matter of no nerve 
at all. Old Andrew Kirkaldy, the veteran 
Scotch golfer, sized it up when he remarked, 
as Harry Vardon played out perfectly from 
an almost impossible position, “No use— 
that mon has the heart of an iron ox." The 
"heart of an iron ox" was the one needed ; 

for it neither throbs nor jumps nor flutters, 

but, if it beats at all, beats always upon the 

even tenor of its way through wars and ru- 

mors of wars, bad lies upon the golf course 

or three-foot putts—although it is not 

necessarily the right sort of heart for football, 

boxing or the more physical sports. 


"IHE psychological in nerve, as in the case 
of the mental, comes under two general 
subdivisions from opposing angles. The 
first involves that of some sudden or un- 
expected shock to the will that sends the 
nerve impulse fluttering feebly from the 
brain to the shattered nerve cell buried in 
the waiting mass of muscle. The second 
embraces some sudden or unlooked-for inspi- 
ration in the hour of impending defeat that 
drives the nerve impulse with a smash into 
the muscle and puts confidence out in front 
leading a forlorn hope, and often with wonder- 
ful effect. Often both cause and effect are 
not to be explained by any logic within 
grasp of the human mind. But in a general 
way we know that in the first instance the 
unexpected shock shuts off the nerve current, 
or at least so reduces the voltage that the 
machinery lies practically inert; while in 
the second subdivision the inspiration in- 
creases the average voltage until it drives 
the machinery of muscle far beyond its aver- 
age capacity or power. 

What, outside of Johnson, happened to 
Jeffries at the latter's last public appearance? 
Johnson apparently was quite enough to hap- 
pen to an ordinary mortal, but Johnson was 
not nearly all. The mighty cave-in at Reno 
is puzzling the experts yet. 

As the result of that fight, Jeffries has been 
branded in a large number of polite pugilist- 
ical circles as the greatest quitter of his time. 
Was he a quitter when he stood to the terrific 
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TED COY 
The greatest football player of recent years—an athlete noted for his coolness and steadiness in 
; the most desperate moments of a game 


punishment Bob Fitzsimmons administered 
and still came back for more? Was the man 
that stood before Tom Sharkey at his best in 
a hand-to-hand battle without flinching a 
quitter? Or the man who acted as a punch- 
ing bag for Jim Corbett at Coney Islandacross 
twenty rounds, and through all that blur of 
blows waited patiently for the one opening to 
settle the issue—which finally arrived in the 
twenty-third round—would you have called 


hima quitter? Jeffries was certainly not up to 
the standard of the old days, but from the ad- 
vance reports of war correspondents at the 
scene, that mighty mass of muscle which he 
carried still encased one of the greatest frames 
in the history of human anatomy. It wasn't 
the "physical" which wrenched the laurel 
from the White Hope, nor yet the brain. 
The machinery was there, the brain un- 
derstood. But the power wouldn't work. 
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with jaw-bone, 


the fist was willing 
but the punch was 
weak. The current 
had been shut off. 
There was nothing 
to drive it. The 
day before the con- 
test brought the 
first sign of his dis- 
tress. A week be- 
fore the fight—or a 
week later on—he 
might have stepped 
in, and, although 
ultimately beaten 
by a better man, 
have given his an- 
tagonist “the bat- 
tle of the century," 
as originally billed, 
in place of the farce 
that followed. The 
world has agreed 
that upon that day 
Jeffries“ quit." The 
world is right—and 
wrong. Only a part 
of Jeffries quit— 
something over 
which he had no 
control: the nerve 
impulse that re- 
fused to work, just 
as‘ upon occasions 
the electrical cur- 
rent stops without 
apparent reason. 
He had either used 
up the vital spark 
in preparation, or 
upon that day it 
had burned toashes 
and needed new 
fuel, new charging, 
to flame again. 
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There had undoubt- 


TITLE 
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W; C. FOWNES; JR. 


The national golf champion who won his title owing to a successful putt of 
eighteen feet that so elated him that he was able to win the remaining two holes 


All that bulk of muscle meant nothing. If 
he had trained it rightly and wrought with 
it perfectly, the end would have been the 
same, as conditions were. Physically, per- 
haps, Jeffries was not afraid. There was no 
particular mental weakness. All that he knew 
was that when he called upon fist to collide 


edly been some sud-* 
den shock upon the 
eve or the day of 
the fight that sent 
the California giant 
into the ring as helpless as a lightweight 
would have been to meet the situation. If 
he had only fought his fight, and then gone 
down in defeat, one might have understood 
it better. But the “mystery of nerve" is 
harder to solve, and the problem still re- 
mains. . 


Nerve and the Game: By Grantland Rice 


HIS same sudden division of the “sudden 

shock" embraces the case of Charles 
Evans, Jr., the Chicago golfing wonder. Young 
Evans will never forget the sixteenth hole 
of the Brookline course, where the last 
national championship was held. Playing 
against W. C. 
Fownes, Jr., of 
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the unexpected happened. Fownes “holed”’ 
out from eighteen feet and Evans missed frora 
six. It was the much-employed *'psychc- 
logical moment." Evans is as game and 
steady a youngster as ever swung a driver, 
but the sudden and unlooked-for turn for the 


Pittsburg, the 
Western wizard 
had reached the 
semi-finals with 
the highest ama- 
teur award in 
American golí 
practically won. 
The difference of 
but one stroke 
would have made 
him national cham- 
pion beyond any 
doubt. Coming to 
the sixteenth hole, 
Evans was two up 
and but three to 
play. He needed 
to win but one 
more hole out of 
the three to finish 
in front of his hard- 
playing antagonist. 
And the curtain 
looked to be down 
beyond a doubt at 


the sixteenth. 
Evans’ tee shot 
had reached the 


edge of the green. 
Fownes was short 
and dangerously 
near a trap. The 
trailing onlookers 
turned and started 
for the clubhouse. 
There was nothing 
else to it. Evans 
would take a three 
and Fownes would 
probably require a 


four, ending the 
match then and 
there. Fownes on 


his second shot was 
eighteen feet be- 


yond the cup. 
Evans was only 
six feet across upon 
his corresponding 
second. And then 


Photograph by The Pictorial News Ce. 
“CHICK” EVANS, JR. 
Who, in the semi-finals of the National Golf Tournament a year ago, lost the 
championship because of an exceedingly difficult and fortunate putt made by his 
opponent which was so disheartening that it lost him his nerve 
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moment shattered the grip upon his nerve. 
Fownes was as much buoyed up as Evans 
was cast down. The inspiration of that 
long putt sent a far stronger nerve impulse 
from brain to muscle. He won the next hole 
with a brilliant three, and the inspiration 
upon his part against the dejection of Evans 
was carried still further. By annexing the 
eighteenth and last hole Fownes plucked 
victory from almost certain defeat, and to- 
day is national amateur champion of golfing 
America. i 

The effect of martial music in battle acts 
as an example of this second subdivision. 
Worn and weary troopers, hearing some 
inspiring strain, suddenly leap to life again 
and fight with all the greater courage. 

The Vanderbilt football eleven, represent- 
ing the South, was playing the Yale eleven 
at New Haven on October 22, 1910. Through 
the first two quarters the Southerners had 
been playing a defensive game, content to 
hold the score at even basis. They were 
away from home and with but few supporters, 
and, while fighting with desperate courage 
to stem the Yale attack, had no immediate 
thought of taking the offensive. Suddenly 
and unexpectedly, from the side lines, a group 
of ten ex-Vanderbilt men, gathered from 
different institutions of the East, launched 
their college war cry across the field. The 
effect was electrical. Breaking from strictly 
defensive play, the Southern team took the 
ball and rushed it with a smashing attack 
© sixty yards down the field into Blue terri- 
tory. Yale had no defense to stop this sud- 
denly aroused onslaught that swept her stal- 
warts from their feet, until a penalty, almost 
under the shadow of Eli's goal-post, called a 
halt. This one cheer, that had the ring of 
home, that came to the team from friendly 
throats, had changed the entire trend of the 
contest. That ten-man lung-power from the 
side lines meant about forty horse-power to 
the team out on the field. 


HESE, in a general way, are the three 
grand divisions, with their subdivisions, 
of nerve as it is known in the game. 

But beyond this trio of broader arrange- 
ment there are, of course, many shades from 
the physical to the mental and from the 
mental to the psychological that are almost 
impossible of classification. The shade from 
the mental to the psychological carries along 
many varying phases. Oneexample will suffice: 

Chicago's Cubs and New York's Giants 
are fighting for the flag. ‘The game is an 
important one. Inning by inning, the two 
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rival clubs have raced along at even pace. 
The crucial epoch arrives at last. The 
Cubs have a man on base. Suddenly Chi- 
cago's loyal legion of rooters is cheering 
like madmen. The Giants’ supporters are 
dumped into corresponding gloom. What 
has happened? Nothing, except that Joe 
Tinker, the Cubs’ great shortstop, is com- 
ing to the bat. Has Tinker the best bat- 
ting average on the Cub team? Not by a 
good deal. Is he their hardest or most 
consistent batsman? Not nearly. Then 
what is the mixture of jubilation and de- 
jection all about? Simply this: Tinker is 
the boy who hits them in the “pinch.” 
When the final show-down comes, he is the 
lad to knock the cover off the ball. He 
is the champion pinch-hitter of his people. 
There are few in the stands but know it. 
Matthewson knows it, and his magnificent 
confidence in eafly rounds has passed to 
the grimness of desperation. Tinker, smil- 
ing, confident, at his ease, is waiting. The 
white ball whirls across the open space, 

the bat rings clear, and out in deep center 
the frantic Giant outfielder is after the 
far-driven ball. Why is it that Tinker, a 
poorer hitter than several on his club, should 
hit just a trifle better at the right time? 
Neither physically nor mentally is he any 
gamer than many of his teammates. They 

hardly grow much gamer than Frank Chance 

or Johnny Evers, who, by the way, are re- 

liable pinch-hitters themselves, off and on. 

It is all a matter of nerve under control. 

Tinker not only has the right quantity and 

quality of nerve, but, better still, he holds it 

in an iron grip and ‘s its master at all times. 

No man upon the team is appreciated 


‘more by the great army of baseball's fan- 


dom than the pinch-hitter—the batsman 
who, although but an ordinary player upon 
ordinary occasions, rises to the great oc- 
casion in a great way. With him it is not a 
matter of muscle or brain, but of nerve 
alone, of nerve under complete and abso- 
lute control. 


O*E of the greatest factors in the way of 
nerve is confidence. The man who be- 
lieves that he is going to win is a hard: man 
to beat. The man who believes that he will 
lose is beaten in advance. But the one who 
believes that he is going to win through an 
opponent’s weakness had better be sure that 
he has a wonderful grip upon his nerve be- 
fore he takes the chance. Overconfidence is 
likely to result in the reaction that means 
almost sure disaster. 


Nerve and the Game: By Grantland Rice 
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One of the greatest mysteries of the game into a panic, and from a panic into a rout. 


. was the world’s series campaign of 1906. Get an opponent,or a team, “to going,” 


and 


When the Chicago Cubs and Chicago Sox the going is generally rapid and downhill 
met for the world's championship that fall besides. 


the Cubs expected to win y easily. 


they nor their 
backers looked 
for any stout 
opposition. It 
was conceded 
that Comiskey's 
team was minus 
even the pro- 
verbial look-in. 
In the first con- 
test played, the 
wonderful Cub 
machine discov- 
ered its mistake. 
But the same 
shock which 
pulled them 
back was push- 


ing the Sox for-.. 


ward. The Cubs, 
fighting as des- 
perately as they 
knew how, were 
unable to rally. 
Their nerve was 
not gone, but 
for the time 
being the grip 
which they held 
it with had been 
shaken loose. 
The greatest 
test of nerve 
control in the 
game is not to 
battle against 
forlorn odds, 
not to keep pace 
in a wracking 
fight, but to 
rally and recov- 
er one's grip 
when the tide 
has turned un- 
expectedly — t o 
be rushed down- 


hill when the way up looked easy, and then 
recover and rush back up again. 
test that but few can meet. 
strength of opposition generally develops 


Neither 


p 
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W. A. LARNED 
Who has won the national tennis championship six times 


owing to his steady control of his nerves and his ability to 
play his best in crucial moments 


It is the 
Unexpected 


But, after all, in the general summing up, 


the true test of 
nerve in sport 
develops in that 
man who not 
only has the 
nerve, but has 
it under proper 


control. Who 
holds his grip 
upon it, what- 


ever the shock; 
who directs the 
nerve impulse 
in place of per- 
mitting the 
nerve impulse to 
direct him. And 
the few who are 
thus blessed, 
with the accom- 
panying physical 
attributes, are 
the stars of the 
game. From 
their ranks 
spring the Ty 
Cobbs and the 
Ted Coys, the 
Larneds and the 
Travises. There 
are times when 
even these stal- 
warts are hurled 
from nerve con- 


` trol,but theocca- 


sions are few and 
far between. And 
soithappensthat 
when they meet 
those who are 
physically and 
even mentally 
their equals, this 
surpassing store 
andcontrolof the 
mysterious nerve 


current that directs the machinery turns the 
tide of battle to the goal for which they are 
fighting and decides, more than any other 
factor, the final outcome of the contest. 


Tim’s Turn 


By 


4 


James Oppenheim 


Author of *'Dr. Rast," etc. 


HAT house was a mere little box, 

no more capable of shutting out 

the winter than a shed. It had a 

single room on the ground floor, 

and a steep stairway not thirty inches wide 
ascending to the two attic rooms. In that 
lower room the stove had been banked at ten 
the evening before, ang all the night the bitter 
cold had had its way. Tim, who had come 
home at eleven, had crept up the creaking 
stairs, crawled on his hands and knees 
through the room where his mother and 
father, fast asleep, made his passage a peril, 
gained his own far room, bundled himself 
in a heap of quilts on the floor, and fell asleep 
feeling as if he would never be warm again. 

Tim had been out with the Yard Gang. 
Beyond the canal and beyond the iron mills, 
there was a flat acre of railroad yards, with 
tracks interlacing, set with signal lamps and 
naked telegraph poles, with a hard floor of 
cinders and wooden ties and bits of coal. 
All the gray, windy day the yard engines 
clanked over the switches, transferring and 
rearranging gondolas of ore and pig iron and 
coal. On one side were the corrugated metal 
sheds of the iron mills; on the other, among 
gigantic chimneys, the eight black pipes of a 
blast furnace. 

This scene was the realm of romance for 
Tim and his associates. Even a boy of fifteen 
could see the magic of the smokes, espe- 
cially on a gray and windy day. Under the 
sadness of the gray heavens, the blast-fur- 
nace pipes released beautifully involved and 
expanding eruptions of yellowish-red vapor, 
now and then shot with sharp flame; from 
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the gliding yard engines rose blasts of white 
steam and plumes of gray cloud; and every 
chimney had its flight of vapor. The land- 
scape background to the very heavens was 
black, and on this black wove and tangled, 
danced and leaped the airy many-tinted 
spirits of smoke — a dramatic, quick-shift- 
ing, exciting panorama. Besides, there was 
the smell — the railroad smell, the mill 
smell — and more wonderful, the contin- 
uous rain of cinders. 

To this scene truants repaired — the 
young terrors of the mill district — and on 
fire with daring, with thirst for danger and 
love of romance, the Yard Gang held its 
secret sessions in empty freight cars by can- 
dle light, stole perilous rides-on the switch- 
ing pig iron, pelted the yardmen with coal, 
crossed tracks before advancing engines, 
plotted the robbery of expresses, and thus 
tracked toward its vanishing horizon the 
only enchantment that they knew. School 
had nothing wherewith to slake the ardent 
thirst of this youth; home was a mere weari- 
ness of drudgery and overworked parents; 
and there was no wooded back-country for 
roving lads. And so their divine energy, 
enough to have made them creative workers 
or fine athletes, released itself in the yards. 

It had its sinister aspects. When the fun 
palled and the theft of iron and of coal be- 
came a burden, there were strange scenes 
in the empty freight car — scenes of young 
debauchery, whisky drinking, opium smok- 
ing, and worse things. At such times Tim 
was absent from home three days at a 
stretch, and stole back looking curiously old, 


Stole perilous rides on the switching pig iron, pelted the yardmen with coal, crossed tracks before 
advancing engines, plotted the robbery oí expresses, and thus tracked toward 
its vanishing horizon the only enchantment that they knew 


with wrinkled dough-white face and twitch- 
ing eyelids and shambling gait. - 

Tim's father and mother both conceded 
his worthlessness. They could not under- 
stand it. He had been the most exquisite 
and innocent little baby, as free from taint 
as a sprig of apple blossom; his helpless 
loveliness had touched their lives with a 
grave beauty; there was this to lighten and 
sweeten the hard days, and to remind their 
hearts of the wonder of being alive. He had 
been a small lad to be proud of, quick, 
spirited, joyous. The father had wished he 
had called his son Jerry after himself, just 
because he saw the best of himself in the 
young boy. 

And then, at twelve, the change had be- 
gun, the fever and unrest, the strange out- 
breaks of temper and passion, the hours of 
painful shyness. The boy wanted to learn, 


to know; there came upon him a wild thirst 
for self-expression, a yearning to take up the 
adventure of life. At that crucial moment 
there was no one to turn to — surely not his 
rough grumbling father or his literal-minded 
and busy mother. A little warmth of friend- 
ship, a schooling at something that interested 
him—such as carpentry work or drawing— 
would have set the boy free to grow superbly. 
But these things were denied him, and as 
there were other boys suffering with him, 
they took to the railroad yards. 

The disappointed father beat him often— 
first with his fist, then later with a switch 
that drew blood. The effect on both was 
disastrous. The boy kept away, snatched 
his meals from a none-too-willing mother at 
odd times, avoided his father, and sneaked 
his way past his sleeping parents late at 
night. And the father gradually lost his 
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interest in everything save his work and his 
beer, and felt sullenly that his life was a 
failure. 

Tim's father, Jerry Wilson, worked on the 
steam-hammer in the iron mills. Great 
cubes of white-hot iron were inserted, and 
the huge hammer descended from its sup- 
porting arch and showered the sparks as it 
flattened the lump. Each time it went up 
Jerry seized the iron with a pair of tongs and 
turned it over, until it was shaped into a 
Jong billet. It was a good job in its way, 
though it held Jerry ten hours each day 
and left him but an hour or two for beer be- 
fore his heavy sleep. If Jerry hadn't been a 
drinker, and if there had been no “burial 
money" to pay out weekly for insurance, 
things would have been well. 

But things were farther from well that 
bitter night than even Tim imagined, as he 
crawled past his parents and curled up be- 
neath the quilts after a wild evening in the 
yards. All that night the cold increased, 
and the far white glow of the convertors in 
the blackness of the sky, the flame of passing 
engines, the spots of fire in the toiling mills, 
the lonesome lights in the shanties along the 
canal made the hearts of the yardmen ache 
as they clattered with swinging lanterns over 
the switches. 

It seemed still night when Tim was roughly 
shaken, and stared up at a dark shadow in 
the empty blackness. Then the voice of his 
mother, thin, troubled, nysty with cold: . 

“Tim, Isay... Tif you got-a get up!” 

He resisted the shaking, but he was fright- 
ened. 

"What's the matter?" he mumbled. 

“Tim, you're to come right in to your 
father. You're to come straight in the other 
room to your father. . . .” 

His fear changed into suspicion. 

“What for?” 

His father's voice, husky and rattling, 
came through the thin partition. 

“Tim!” 

* What you want anyway?" he grumbled. 

“Come here!" 

“Tim,” whispered his mother, “you must 
go right in to your father. . . ." 

There was no escape, though his mind 
was active with every means. If he didn't 
go in, his father would fetch him, and that 
would mean but a more furious thrashing. 
And then, to his amazement, a warm drop 
splashed on his face . . . not from the roof, 
surely, in this weather; but if not—? He 
felt unpleasant, foolish, and gritted his teeth. 

“Oh, I'm coming!" he mumbled. 
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His mother preceded him; as he emerged 
from the warmed quilts, he shivered and his 
teeth began to chatter. He stuck his hands 
in his trousers pockets. It was wickedly 
cold, black weather—why was he pulled out 
of his warm sleep this way? It seemed to 
him that he was cold right through his body, 
and he felt very miserable and very small, a 
mere little boy. How could he outface his 
father when he was trembling and felt like 
crying with the cold? 

Nevertheless, like a caught and guilty ani- 
mal, he slouched into the other room. To 
his surprise, a candle flamed on a chair be- 
side the bedless mattress, and by its light he 
saw his mother going down the stairs, her 
head disappearing under the level of the 
floor. On the mattress, propped by two 
pillows, lay his father, and Tim made the 
mental comment that he looked “cheesy” 
and strangely old. In fact, the head with its 
thin, loose gray hairs, its two-days’ growth of 
stubble, its little stained mustache, its half- 
shut padded eyes, and worst, its painful 
wrinkles, contracting the forehead and mark- 
ing the mouth, looked decrepit, wrecked, dis- 
carded. Tim, used to facing a grim and 
strong man, saw with amazement in the 
flickering light of the candle that. he had a 
new father. . . 

The boy, looking very thin, slight, white- 
faced, in the shadow-flinging light, slouched 
against the wall, and his father looked on 
him and saw what a pitiful, trembling child 
he was. It made his voice only the more 
rough. 

“Tim, now you listen close." 

Tim wondered what was coming, and sud- 
denly had a sense of exultation, for he was 
sure his father had not the strength to get 
up and beat him. 

“Tve got him," he thought. 
can never hurt me." 

“Tim,” the words came hard and gritty, 
“T want you to go down to the mill and 
see Mr. Steers, the boss. Do you hear 
me?" 

'Tim could not trust his chattering teeth; 
so he nodded sullenly. 

“And,” Jerry went on, “I want you to say 
that your father will never work on the 
steam-hammer again. You hear?" 

Again Tim nodded, but this time he looked 
at his father curiously. 

"Why?" asked Jerry, "because — I'm 
through! That’s why. Now tell me what 
you'll tell him." 

Tim said nothing, but began beating the 
wall with his heel. 


* And words 


“Tim,” the words came hard and gritty, “I want you to go down to the mill and see 
Mr. Steers, the boss. Do you hear me?" 
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His father's voice rose: 

"I want to know, Tim, what you'll tell 
him. Ain't you got a tongue?" 

Tim began to mumble rapidly. 

“Pll say as how you'll not work any 
more—you're through." 

There was a little space of silence. The 
man turned in the bed toward his son, and 


thus caught full the rays of the candle, so: 


that his eyes gleamed and his wet lips, when 
he parted them, had a shiny luster. 

“Tim,” the voice was harder and more 
rasping, "then, when you've said that, tell 
the boss your father was a good worker for 
him, worked thirty years for him— steady, 
too, and a lot of overtime—and one good 
turn deserves another. You hear?" 

Again Tim nodded. 

"'Then, when you've said that, tell him 
your father wants him to give you a job." 

Again Tim nodded; then, all at once, the 
meaning of the words penetrated his mind. 
He was genuinely startled. Blackness of re- 


volt filled him, rushed through him, burst 


from his lips. 

“What for?” 

Jerry bit off the words: 

“Because you'll be the man of the house. 
Your mother needs a man to take care 
of her. .' He raised himself a little 
in bed, and his voice seemed to rise with 
him, “and by God you'll be a man now, 
lad, or go to hell!” 

He sank back. Tim understood at last, 
and felt angry, fiercely angry. Angry at his 
father for presenting such a touching spec- 
tacle, angry for the turn of affairs which 
reached something soft and childish in him- 
self, angry at last for feeling just like a 
lonely child instead of a callous member of 
the gang. 

He muttered under his breath: 

“T don’t give a damn what you say." 

“What’s that?" said his father. 

"Nothing," but then again under his 
breath, “who you think I am, you old fool? " 

His father spoke in the hard, definite voice 
again. 

"It's near seven—the whistle will blow in 
a few minutes. Mr. Steers likes a boy who's 
on time. Now—git!” 

Tim hesitated, kicking the wall. His father 
spoke desperately. 

“Boys believe in fair play, don’t they? 
Well, if I could get up and switch you, you’d 
go. Are you going to kick me now I’m 
down?" 

This put the matter in a new light. Tim 
wondered if his father were crazy, and at 
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'The hammer stopped dead; the men 


caps: s .-. It 


the same time he battled fiercely with an 
inner softening. Finally, roughly, awk- 
wardly, angrily he started for the stairs; 
but had not gone down five steps before his 
father called him. 


“Tim ...," he spoke as if embar- 
rassed. . . . “I can't use my scarf any 
more . . . ; you'd better tie it round your 
throat. It's hanging on the nail. . . . And 


you'll find some loose change in my pants. .. . 
you'll need it, if you're working. . . . And 
if you've a mind to smoke, there's my pipe 
in my coat pocket. . . . " 

Tim's jaw hung. 

“Hell!” he muttered, and sped down the 
stairs. He snatched a bite of breakfast, 
warmed up a moment at the stove, put the 
scarf about his neck, took the money, and 


gathered; concern, anxiety, grief were depicted on their grimy faces, under the rimless 
put his father in a new light to see the interest and care of these men 


went out. He hurried along the path beside 
the canal, and other boys and men were 
silently gliding before and behind him, like 
thin shadows. In the freezing darkness 
they saw the all-night flames of furnace, 
convertor and engine, and beside them the 
lonesome lighted kitchens where women were 
getting breakfast for the men. 

Tim was confused; he knew that some- 
how his whole life was being revolutionized. 
Yesterday it had been simple: the gang 
were his friends, the rest of the world his 
enemies. The right thing to do was to fight 
his enemies and adventure with his friends. 
But now suddenly his chief enemy, his 
father, was no longer an enemy, but had sur- 
rendered to him, made him gifts; nay, worse, 
had asked him not only to cease being an 


enemy, but to work for his mother. He 
was to be “the man of the house." It was, 
deny it as he would, a call to arms; it 
asked of this young lover of the heroic a 
new kind of heroism; it was exciting; it 
was an adventure; it struck him in his 
weakest spot. 

All of which to shake off, he tried to be 
his angriest; he swore under his breath; he 
vowed he would not go into the mills. His 
father was a fool! What would the boys 
say to him? What think of him? Sharply 
then he felt a thrill of difference. ‘Going to 
work meant joining the ranks of manhood; 
it would raise him above the world of the 
gang; he could return their invitation to 
boyish pranks with, “Sorry; too busy; I'm 
working." 
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The fact that his father might be danger- 
ously ill did not worry him. He had little 
positive interest in his father's affairs. But 
the fact that his father had surrendered, 
that he was wearing his father's scarf, jin- 
gling his father's money, and was to smoke 
his father's pipe, troubled him sorely. 

At the middle of the bridge, cold as he was, 
he paused, and gazed down into the ice of 
the canal. The scene before him had an in- 
effable beauty. At his left rose the sheds of 
the iron mills; from the tall metal chimneys 
the black smoke rolled; and under the sheds, 
through the open sides, he saw a mass and 
tangle of pillars, posts, sections of machines, 
the gray sad gloom all spotted with the fires 
of open furnaces. All this sad iron beauty 
was set off now by the trembling stir of 
dawn—dawn of the saddest, most delicate 
gray and white tremulous on the ice, and 
growing like a bubble through the cold dark- 
ness. A smoking living mill at dawn has 
as much beauty as there may be, and the 
boy, in his strange plight, battling against 
new sensations, was subtly stirred... . 
All at once the romance he was tracking 
shifted from the freight yard to these strange 
fires under the sheds. Surely here was the 
adventure he was seeking; surely here was 
the romance that had drawn him... . 

And then, suddenly shivering, he warmed 
to those fires. . . . On a gray winter dawn 
those hot furnaces must be a delicious neigh- 
borhood. . .. 

Still confused, he joined the throng of 
workers and entered the mill... . The 
ground—good, trampled mother earth—was 
coated with metal-dust and cinders; the 
air was a-pulse with soot and smoke; and 
the mill seemed like one gigantic, intricate 
steel machine that had caught him in its vast 
depths. Men were shouting; one, with à 
cry that made him jump just in time, came 
running by,pushing with all his might a 
trolley-suspended pair of tongs which held a 
huge white-hot lump of iron fresh from the 
oven; he saw his father's steam hammer 
flattening the cube, its pounding deafening 
his ears; he saw on the ground, piled up, 
the cooling cubes, gray on the suríace, red at 
the core. These still breathed up an ex- 
quisite warmth through the icy air. And 
he saw, absorbing sight, the puddler stooping 
far over at the blinding, dazzling furnace 
door, working with a long rod that interior 
mass of molten metal, working it like soft 
candv while the blaze singed his eager face 
and his whole body writhed splendidly with 
his labor. Being still a boy, he was thrilled 
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. . . thrilled as if he were witnessing a sea- 
fight. He marveled that he had never come 
here before. . . . ` 

The "boss," a young man, athletic, open- 
faced, with a fine shock of black hair over 
his high forehead, was near the hammer, and 
seemed in a hurry. Tim, to his own sur- 
prise, found himself meeting the situation 
by quick talk. 

“This Mr. Steers?” 

“Yes—what is it?" 

“ My father sent over 

* Who's your father?" 

“Jerry Wilson.” 

The boss showed interest. 

"What's up with him? 
come?" 

* He said I should say he'd never work on 
the steam hammer again; he's through e 

'The boss seemed stunned. 

“What!” he cried, “Jerry done for? 
not dying, is he?” 

“I don't know,” said Tim. 

The boss's clear brown eyes filled. 

"Why! it won't be the same place herc 
without him . . . never missed a day . . . ; 
so, your father’s done for, lad. . . . Just a 
minute... . ” 

He turned swiftly to the group at the 
hammer. The hammer stopped dead; the 
men gathered; concern, anxiety, grief were 
depicted on their grimy faces, under the 
rimless caps. Again Tim was shocked. In 
fact, the morning had given him one shock 
after another. It put his father in a new 
light to sce the interest and care of these men. 
Was his father, too, in some sort a hero? 
Had he lived with him all these years with- 
out discovering that he dwelt with a miracu- 
lous man? 

'The boss came back, and put a soft hand 
on Tim's shoulder, and Tim swallowed a 
lump in his throat. 

“Tell your father," he said, “that I'm 
going to come right over." 

“I'm not going home,” said Tim. 

“Why not?” 

“He said—” he paused and then blurted, 
“I should ask you for a job." 

“Sure! sure!” cried the boss; *I'll start 
you on five a week. And if you're anything 
like your father, lad, you'll make the mill 
proud of you.—But come to-morrow; you 
can stay with your father to-day." 

Tim cleared his throat. 

“Td rather work," he muttered. 

The boss looked at him curiously, and then 
smiled. 

* Right you are: come along!" 
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He's 
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Within ten minutes he was doing an amaz- 
ing thing. Every time a man yelled 

“Open 'er," he scrambled up a heap of 
coals against a wall, leaped up, seized with 
both hands a long steel handle and pulled it 
down with all his weight and strength. As 
it came down, it opened the cast iron door 
of a furnace and a hot glow and a white 
dazzle poured out, and the man ran the big 
trolley-suspended tongs into the flames, pulled 
out a white cube, turned it, and ran it through 
the mill, by several turns, onto the hammer 
platform. 

All day he labored in the mill, and exulted 
in his work. It was exquisite to go from the 
chilly spaces into the warm glow; it was 
marvelous to share this thrilling work; the 
mystery of fire and metal touched the core of 
his being. His attention never was allowed 
to flag. One interest after another seized 
him, and the hours sped. By just saying a 
few words he had been caught in the machine 
of industrialism for all the remaining years 
of his life. Without knowing what he was 
doing he became a wage-worker, a laborer, 
one of the vast army that are doing the 
world’s work and making possible the build- 
ing of new civilizations. All his years possibly 
he would work in this gloom and glow with 
molten iron, until these sights and smells, 
this soot and cold and heat, became the 
major part of his being. 

At seven the whistle shrieked and echoed 
through all the spaces of the mill, and Tim, 
with the others, hurried to a trough of warm 
water, stripped himself to the waist and 
liberally washed his sweaty, streaky, sooty 
body and face. He could shake coal dust 
and iron filings out of his hair; his ears were 
full, and so were his nostrils. Then, with 
the men, and feeling like one of them, he 
went out into the black night, crossed the 
canal, and took the path toward home. It 
was as if it were yet before dawn . . . the 
same glow of convertors, furnace flames, 
engine fires, and the lighted lonesome kitch- 
ens where the women were getting supper 
for the men. 

Tim was confused no longer; he was 
elated. He dwelt in a changed world—a 
world of the wildest adventures, the most 
thrilling romance. He was a man now, he 
felt. He took his place with the others. He 
earned wages, and—he was the “man of the 
house." As if he were slipping on his father's 
coat, he slipped on his father's manners, and 
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walked as he thought his father walked 
home from work. He was delightfully hun- 
gry, exquisitely tired. He had that joyful 
sense of having released those pent-up ener- 
gies in creative ways. A few words from a 
defeated father, a short walk, a direct re- 
quest, a day's work—these were the sim- 
ple and yet revolutionary things that had 
seemingly changed Tim . . . that had really, 
however, merely directed his outpouring 
youth into a new channel. 


A light burned on the ground floor. It 
was welcoming the man of the house back. 
He stepped deliberately in, ready to com- 
mand his mother as to “fried eggs and ham 
and a cup of coffee," just as his father would 
have done. . . . His mother was not there. 

He stepped up and down the little room as 
noisily as possible to send a message of his 
presence up-stairs. Then he warmed his 
hands at the stove, and finally, inspired, 
got his father's pipe and tobacco from the 
nail-hung coat and began to smoke. He 
felt quite a man. E 

All at once his mother came down the 
stairs—came slowly, as if she were very old. 
At the landing she turned, and in the dull 
light he saw her swollen red eyelids, her dis- 
heveled hair, her pale face. Some subtle 
misgiving reached him . . . something 
vast, strange, elemental . . . something 
far beyond his ken and power... . 

His mother came up to him. 

“Tim,” she said quietly, “he’s dead." 

A great hand seemed to catch his body 
and squeeze it fearfully; he dropped the pipe; 
he felt like sobbing; but he only muttered: 

“Don’t you care, mother! I’m earning 
five a week!" 

His mother was weeping in a terrible way, 
quiet, lonely, her face in her apron . 
and then, pushed by an awful curiosity, he 
climbed the stairs. . The boss was there, 
and two workmen. Still grimy from the 
mill, they were looking at his father's dead 
face, and whispering softly together. . . . 
Tim gave one look . . . and the highest 
romance of all touched and quickened his 
living spirit. . . . through the wreckage of 
his old world a new world already was rising 
in splendor . . . his hard and useless father 
by merely dying had become a blinding 
revelation. . . . 

And Tim was after all a mere pitiful child, 
sobbing as if his heart would break. 


v. 


E pub- 

lish this 

month 

the full- 
length portrait of a 
black man. We had 
it taken, purposely, 
just as he came in 
from his work, in his 
old soiled overalls, 
his old greasy hat, 
his old shoes, the 
stub of a halí- 
smoked cigarette 
in his fingers. We 


ALONZO BAILEY 
Whose case has been decided wanted to show 


by the United States 


Supreme Court him exactly as he 


is. However you 
will probably not be able to distinguish him 
from a thousand—or a million— other black 
men whose backs are bent daily to the heav- 
iest burdens of the South. Look well at the 
dull black face and you will see there the 
unmistakable marks of ignorance, inertia, 
irresponsibility. If you are given to reflec- 
tion, you may well ask: 


Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave to 
have dominion over sea and land ? 
Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the 


suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light ? 


And yet, curiously—or not at all curiously, 
as you happen to look at such matters—this 
thing which the Lord God made, he has used 
in dreaming his greatest dream—the dream 
of human freedom. 

A few months ago the name of this appar- 
ently inconsequential black man resounded 
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e A Pawn in the Struggle 
"e A for Freedom 


By 


Ray Stannard Baker 


Author of ‘‘Following the Color Line," etc. 


in the Capitol; his apparently unimportant 
history was related and discussed before the 
highest court of the land, and the legal de- 
cision which bears his name is one of note- 
worthy importance. 

Slavery did not perish from off the earth 
in 1863. We thought it did, but it was only 
scotched, not killed. No evil is ever instantly 
abolished by a revolution or a legal enact- 
ment: it takes time and training and a 
deeper revolution in the human soul. The 
name was changed but the thing itself—in- 
voluntary servitude—has continued to this 
day. Under the guise of a contract for labor 
many negroes, and, indeed, some white men 
have been held—and legally held—in a form 
of peonage not essentially different from 
slavery. 

See how it worked out in Alabama in the 
case of the negro Alonzo Bailey. In 1908 
Bailey signed a contract to work for a white 
planter for one year at twelve dollars a 
month. He got an advance payment of 
fifteen dollars in cash. 

After working for a little over one month, 
Bailey left the plantation. It is not in evi- 
dence why he left, whether he was himself 
sick or lazy, or whether the master was cruel. 
It matters little; the point is, he broke his 
contract to work for an entire year. Ordi- 
narily when a man breaks a contract which 
he has with you, you may sue him and get 
damages. But the-negro is penniless, and 
besides that, what the planter wants is not 
his money, he wants the service of those 
black hands and that bent back. 

Bailey was not sued but arrested. For the 
Alabama Statute at that time said that any 
person who received money under such a 
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contract and stopped before it was worked 
out, the presumption was that he intended to 
defraud the employer, and therefore that he 
was criminally punishable. Moreover, when 
he came into court the law said he might not 
even testify to what his own intent was, the 
contract being made prima facie evidence 
of the intent to defraud. In short, the 
workman had the law loaded against him. 
No matter how honest he might have been 
in signing the contract, no matter what 
might have arisen afterwards—death or 
illness or marriage—when he stopped work 
the law presumed him guilty of fraud and 
made him criminally punishable. 

Well, Bailey was tried, and of course pun- 
ished. He was sentenced to serve one hun- 
dred and thirty-six days at hard labor— 
absolutely without a hearing, the only wit- 
ness against him being his white employer 
with the contract in his hand—which, by 
the way, was an unacknowledged and unwit- 
nessed contract. 

This meant that Bailey would have to go 
to the chain gang—a criminal—unless, per- 
chance, some white man would pay his fine 
and get him out. But in that event he 
would have to work for the white man under 
new and more difficult obligations, for the 


debt now would include lawyer's charges 
and court fees. Under such conditions it 
might take him years to work free again, as 
indeed, it has taken many a Southern negro. 
But in the end the white man would get 
what he wanted—the enforced labor of the 
black man. 

When Bailey was arrested his wife sought 
out Edward S. Watts, an able young white 
attorney, and asked him if he could not free 
her husband. Now, there are many public-* 
spirited white men in the South who have 
long seen the rank injustice of such a 
system of peonage as this. One of these is 
a just judge, William H. Thomas, of Mont- 
gomery, who had already decided, in another 
case, that the contract labor law was un- 
constitutional. His decision, fought by the 
planters to the highest court of the State, 
was finally reversed. Mr. Watts, how- 
ever, believing in spite of what the Su- 
preme Court of Alabama had said that the 
system was wrong, carried the case into the 
federal courts, where, assisted by Fred S. 
Ball, one of the leading lawyers of Alabama, 
they fought the case of Bailey through the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Here 
in a decision written by Justice Hughes, the 
Alabama law is overturned. “The State," 
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EDWARD S. WATTS 


Able Southern lawyers who believe that peonage is wrong. 
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FRED S. BALL 
They handled the negro’s case and carried it to 


` the Supreme Court of the United States where Alabama’s bad law was overthrown 
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says Justice Hughes, “may impose involun- 
tary servitude as a punishment for crime, 
but it may not compel one man to labor for 
another in payment of a debt by punishing 
him as a crimirial if he does not perform the 
service or 
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“Shall we not in the language of Ogle- 
thorpe himself, ‘leave the world a little 
purified of ancient crime and folly?’ Is 
imprisonment for debts in the cells of the 
debtor’s prison in London less severe than 

peonage 


pay the for debt in 
debt.” stockades, or 

This case under the 
is especially pistol and 
‘notable be- the lash of 
cause a those who 


Southern 
man, Justice 
White, was 
the supreme 
judge of the 
court which 
rendered the 
decision. Of 
course, Bai- 
ley was a 
mere pawn 
in the battle. 
He stands as 


indulge in 
this most re- 
actionary 
and demor- 
alizing of all 
crimes in 
this day of 
Christian 
civilization? 
However 
apparent the 
temporary 
advantage, 


Dred Scott nothing but 
stood in the financial dis- 
great slavery aster and 
cases before ruin and in- 
the war, asa crease of 
sort of sym- crime can 
bol in this result tothat 
new struggle misguided 
for freedom. man who 
Another seeks to hold 
vigorous op- a human be- 
ponent of ing, pro- 
the peonage tected by the 
system, Fed- law." 
eral Judge Thus, in 
Emory Speer the Bailey 
of Georgia, case, an- 
a Southern Photograph by Coleman Art Studio other legal 


of Southern- 
ers, in a 
strong re- 
“cent charge 
to a Grand Jury said: 

“And, gentlemen, to no other people in 
any State of the Union should this crime be 
more abhorrent than to the people of our 
own State. It was founded by the noble 
Oglethorpe as a home for helpless debtors. 
The ancestors of some of the proudest fam- 
ilies whose names have honored Georgia, 
and who came over with the noble and be- 
nevolent patriot and philanthropist, were 
doubtless quite as unable to pay their debts as 
the poorest and most helpless negro in theland. 


JUDGE WM. H. THOMAS, 


A public-spirited and highly intelligent man who helped to destroy 
legal slavery in Alabama 


OF MONTGOMERY, ALA. barrier to 


the progress 
of the negro 
has been 
broken down. The decision, however, is no 
final panacea. Neither individual men nor 
races rise merely by decisions or laws. While 
so many negroes are densely ignorant and 
poverty stricken, and while so many white 
men are shortsighted enough to take advan- 
tage of this ignorance and poverty, so long 
will forms of slavery prevail, but another 
bar has been placed in the way of the strong 
white man who would take advantage of the 
weaker colored man. A little less slavery is 
possible in this world! 
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Getting Out the Vote 


An Account Of a Week's Automobile 
| Campaign by Women 
Suffragists 
By. 
Helen M. Todd 


Illustrated with a heading by Howard Heath and with photographs 


N a June day last year, six or eight 
insurgent women met in the library 
of the Chicago Women's Club and 
decided to add the Sixteenth 

Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 
` The advice which Senator La Follette had 
given us two months before had been pon- 
dered upon deeply and was now about to bear 
iruit. 

“What would you do, Senator La Follette,” 
I asked, “if you were disfranchised because 
you were a man? How would you feel if you 


were not merely not represented but were 
misrepresented as we women are in Illinois? " 
“What would I do?” he repeated, and paused. 
"It is almost impossible to put oneself 
in such a position. Do women feel it as 
keenly as men would?” “Just exactly the 
same as a man of her same type would," I 
answered. ‘‘Then,” said Senator La Follette 
“T should be eternally and everlastingly 
fighting until I got it changed. The trouble 
with women is the trouble with all idealists," 
he said, "you don't understand political 
human nature. You believe that if you can 
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convince people that a thing is right they 
will act upon that conviction. We men have 
learned differently. We know that the ma- 
chine politician seldom acts from conviction, 
but because we can give him his job or take 
it away from him. "Women must make the 
politicians of Illinois understand that they 
can punish and that they can reward. Stop 
talkingto your churches, societiesand women's 
clubs. Suffrage is a great democratic prin- 
ciple. Take your cause to the people. Talk 
at Chautauquas, State fairs, in the streets, 
in tents, anywhere that you can reach the 
common people. You must get a constitu- 
ency.” 

About this time the National Suffrage Con- 
vention was meeting in Washington and it was 
announced that a street meeting would be 
held, with Mrs. Stanford Blatch as chairman, 
the women to speak from an automobile in 
the public square. We Western women had 
never seen a suffrage street meeting, and the 
entire Illinois delegation turned out to see 
what suffrage street speaking was like. 

The policemen had nothing to do. Even 
the restless small boy was subdued to the sur- 
rounding medium of respect and attention 
in which he found himself. Many of the 
men stood with uncovered heads. Occasional 
murmurs could be heard of “That’s it——” 
“She’s right about that——" “The lady’s a 
fine speaker ” “Interesting, isn’t it a 
“That’s Mrs. Stanley McCormick speaking 
now " The policemen radiated an at- 
mosphere of friendly, almost personal pride 
in the performance. 

So different was the American attitude 
from that of England toward suffragist street 
speakers. When I remarked this to my 
friend, she said: “Yes, but the effect is the 
same. For eighty years we have petitioned 
Congress for women’s suffrage and have been 
refused, but that the refusal is courteously 
given does not alter the fact. Senator La 
Follette is right," she added, “it is not the 
American people who distrust women, but 
the machine politicians who distrust Ameri- 
can people, women included. If we could go 
through the streets of Illinois in automobiles 
and speak to the people as these women are 
doing here we should get the constituency 
that we need.” 

The outcome of this and other conversa- 
tions was the appointment in Chicago of an 
automobile committee consisting of Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch, Mrs. Oliver Stewart, Dr. 
Anna Blount, and Mrs. W. G. Trout. The 
State of Illinois was divided into districts, and 
automobile parties arranged to invade each 
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district, to speak for a week in the parks, 
streets, and public squares of the towns of 
each. 

Women’s clubs over the entire State were 
notified of our coming and asked to co- 
operate. Funds were gathered from every 
source, automobiles were chartered, and the 
newspapers of each town notified. By June 
27th the Suffrage Automobile Committee was 
ready to open its campaign. 

Those who made up the first Suffrage Auto- 
mobile party were: Catharine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch, lawyer and Justice of the Peace; 
Dr. Anna Blount, physician and surgeon; 
Rev. .Kate Hughes, minister of the Gospel, 
Helen M. Todd, State Factory Inspector, 
and Miss Jennie Johnson, singer. Our party 
was formed to invade the counties of Joseph 
G. Cannon, Speaker of the House; Lee O'Neil 
Browne, Frank L. Lowden, Senator Downing, 
who had voted against the Suffrage bill in the 
Forty-sixth Assembly, Representatives Gray 
of Morrison and Clitf of Sycamore, also non- 
Suffragists. 

Each speaker was assigned a subject. Mrs. 
McCulloch was to give the record of the 
Representatives and Senators to their home 
people. Dr. Blount’s subject was “Taxation 
without Representation.” The Rev. Kate 
Hughes gave the history of woman’s struggle 
for equal opportunity, education, professions, 
and political rights. As State Factory In- 
spector, I represented the workingwomen— 
their need of a voice in the laws which govern 
their wages, conditions of labor, and hours of 
work. Miss Johnson was to open each meet- 
ing by singing Suffrage songs which we hoped 
would charm our open-air audience into some 
degree of quiet and prepare the way to our 
speeches. 

Perhaps, woman-like, we felt some slight 
trepidation when we looked over our week’s 
itinerary, town after town, city after city 
—and we were to speak five times a day. 

It was the first day out which tried our very 
souls and tested our courage, and which will 
always stay in my mind as an ordeal com- 
pared to which a fiery furnace seemed a pleas- 
ant alternative. Never shall I forget the 
feeling of terror that overcame me at our first 
street meeting. Not one of us had ever made 
a street speech in our lives. Speaking, in our 
experience, had been confined to the tran- 
quillity of women’s clubs and included a 
courteous chairman, a platform generally 
artistically. arranged with flowers on the 
speaker's desk, and an orderly audience 
which sat quietly in their chairs until we were 
through. 
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Three times our chairman directed our 
chauffeur to stop in the Rockford streets in 
order that we might begin our first street 
meeting, and three times the speakers gazed 
in horror at the noisy crowded thoroughfares 
and mutinied, demanding a quieter place to 
“begin with." The quieter place proved to 
be a little side street, and our audience in- 
cluded two women, a small boy, his sister and 
their dog, who gazed awestruck at the touring 
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There was no lack of a crowd on the main 
business street of Rockford when our automo- 
bile stopped. "The chairman introduced the 
Rev. Kate Hughes, and, true to her vow, 
she stepped upon the seat of the automobile 
with apparent calmness and began speaking. 
The crowd increased and there came a con- 
fused moment when I found myself making 
my first street speech. There was a black 
second of terror when the people were an in- 


Every type of man was represented in these down-State audiences, the village turned out 
to “ hear the women talk " 


machine with its yellow banners and women 
occupants. 2 

“This,” said the Rev. Anna Hughes, “will 
never do. We cannot come down from Chi- 
cago with all these press notices, and deliver 
four orations to two children and a dog with- 
out being ridiculous. Let us go back in the 
main street and hold our meeting in the most 
public part. We might as well begin now as 
any other time and get used to it. I," she 
added, “will speak first.” “And Pll speak 
second,” I cried, fired by this heroism. 


distinct blurr and my brain a far-away thing 
with which I had no connection. “I have 
come to tell you what my fellow working- 
women want," I said. But what did they 
want? I had forgotten—and my head felt 
like an empty box, with a terrified mouse 
running about init. I heard the words: * You 
have no idea how terrible, how debasing this 
thing that you call honest toil can be to a 
woman. If you did know, you would not 
wonder that almost every day some poor girl 
gives up the struggle and goes out upon the 
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streets to earn her bread." “That’s true," I 
thought; “it is what these comfortable people 
need to hear." Then I realized that it was 
I who was talking. My brain cleared some- 
how as if I had pressed an electric button and 
turned on the lights, and the mist disappeared 
from the faces of the crowd. To have lived 
and felt are the essentials of a street speaker. 
No school of oratory or prepared speech will 
help you on an automobile trip down State. 

From this time on, the waiting crowd was 
an inspiration to us and a pleasure to speak to. 
We had conquered our stage fright. In the 
streets or in churches, from the steps of the 
courthouse or an automobile—wherever the 
crowd was—there were we in the midst of 
them talking eagerly. The larger the audi- 
ence was, the better we liked it. 

The farmers waved to us from the fields as 


- — ve passed. The mayor was often persuaded 


by feminine influence to introduce us to our 
audiences and at night we were entertained 
in the homes of the down-State people. Votes 
for women instead of awakening hostility 
seemed to be the touch of nature that made 
the whole world kin. A significant fact to us 
was that in cach town save one an enthusias- 
tic committee appointed from the Women's 
Club of the place welcomed us. The excep- 
tion was the Ibsen Club of Molena; but by 
failing us, they yielded us a victory. For 
when we arrived at Molena, tired and hoarse 
Írom speaking all day, we were surprised to 
find the largest audience and the most en- 
thusiastic greeting awaiting us that had been 
accorded us on the entire trip. By eight 
o'clock the public square was filled with 
people far beyond the power of our voices to 
reach, and we held a street meeting and an 
overflow meeting afterward, and as the night 
was warm the audience stood asking ques- 
lions and discussing woman suffrage long 
¿fter our voices had given out and we were 
forced to stop speaking. 

* Don't you think for a moment that the Ib- 
sen Club represents us Molena women," Mrs. 
Heaton, the wife of the hotel proprietor, said. 
* They don't amount to anything except their 
fathers have made money and sent them off 
to boarding school, as the Molena schools 
were not good enough for them, and they 
have never got over it. We only heard yes- 
terday that their secretary had written you 
women that we didn't want you here, and we 
got right out and printed dodgers advertising 
you and had a piece put in the paper about 
the meeting—and we got the crowd, didn't 
we? I guess that Ibsen Club will see that 
there's some women got sense if they ain't!" 
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* What's Ibsen going to do for us anyway?” 
said a gentle little woman who had come with — 
her husband and baby to welcome us. I 
think it's a silly club, and they act just like 
their name. I would rather have a vote," 
she added, smiling down at her baby as it 
cuddled up to her, “than to own everything 
Ibsen ever wrote." 

It would be untrue to leave the impression 
that we found this fraternal feeling toward 
woman suffrage ready made. It was only 
achieved in many instances by effort and 
experience. 

'The men were sometimes obviously thank- 
ful their women folks were incapable of going 
gallivanting through the country making 
specches. Often, as our automobile, covered 
with banners, stopped in front of the black- 
smith shop or on the street corner where we 
were scheduled to speak, we realized that the 
temper of the audience was not one of un- 
mixed approval; but they were interested, 
and above all they were there. The rest was 
for us todo. Every type of man was repre- 
sented in these down-State audiences, and 
every kind of vehicle. The stores were left 
in charge of whoever was unfortunate enough 
to have to stay, generally the errand boy, and 
the rest of the village turned out to “hear the 
women talk." 

We opened our plea for women by showing 
our audience that the mother and wife could 
not long protect herself and her children un- 
less she had a vote. That the milk the city 
mother gave her baby; the school her chil- 
dren were educated in; the purity of the water 
they drank; the prices she paid for meat and 
clothes; the very wages her husband received; 
the sanitary and moral condition of the streets 
her children passed through were all matters 
of politics. When once we had clearly estab- 
lished the fact that women wanted to vote to 
protect their homes we had won a large part 
of our audience. 

Dr. Blunt's logical, businesslike series of 
figures in regard to taxation was always 
effective. Figures talked in this instance, and 
the hard-headed, shrewd countryman, with 
his hatred of special privilege, understood. 

The Lorimer investigation was being held 
at this time in Illinois, and Mrs. McCormick's 
short history of Illinois Representatives was 
deservedly popular. We also told them about 
the Illinois working children. ‘You Illinois 
children,” we said, “who are working in your 
factories and whose condition could be made 
so much better if you would allow the women 
of your State to vote." We spoke to them of 
the young girls who were paid wages too small 
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to live on honorably; of the forty thousand 
men who are maimed and killed in one year 
in America in our mines and factories. Ought 
not the mothers and wives of these men to 
have something to say about this waste of 
life which leaves them widows and penniless 
because the law protects their employers? 
And when they are forced to send their 
fatherless little children to work in the fac- 
tories, ought their place to be in the home 
waiting helpless to have their children brought 
home crushed and broken as their father was? 

There is nothing inflammable about the 
down-State country audiences, but when the 
men reach over the side of your machine to 
shake hands with you and hand you fifty cents 
or a dollar bill it means a more lasting fidelity 
than the applause of the crowd. The farmer 
is yours for life when once converted. I used 
to think, as I looked down at them, of the 
spark that lighted great radical mass meet- 
ings as I have seen them in the city, of that 
great struggle between capital and labor 
which Chicago represents. ` Organized labor, 
unions, strikes, lockouts, the open shop— 
these words which stood for so much there, 
meant little here. Was it because these men 
owned something and the others nothing I 
wondered as I looked at them? Their faces 
were different. The eyes of the farmer are 
cold, clear, and steady, as if he had never been 
torn or confused by any great grief or fearful 
crisis. He had worked, saved, and sacri- 
ficed. Yes, you saw that, but he had done 
this to some purpose. The burning look in 
the eyes of the city workman who knows that 
he is exploited and who has no redress, no 
home, no security, no fruit of his toil, this 
look I never saw once in the eyes of the men 
down State. 

It was when you made a personal appeal 
that the down-State man responded. When 
you said * How would you feel to see your 
child going into a hot, noisy, crowded factory? 
How would you like to have your wife weep 
because the price of meat was so high she 
could not afford to give her family anything 
but a little macaroni?” it meant something to 
them. The matter of food always appealed 
tothem. It offended them to the very roots 
of their being to hear that a man could work 
ten or twelve hours a day and not be able as 
a result to feed his wife and children properly. 
The city crowd is won by your understanding 
of what they suffer. 

But if you said to the farmer, “We know 
how lonely and stupid farming is, how it dulls 
your mind and stupefies your body," you 
would lose your audience entirely. The key 
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to a country audience is a great pride in their 
state, a strong sense of fair play, and an en- 
thusiasm for any measure which will produce 
a more complete representative government. 

The farmer has a horror of violence, lies 
and waste, and of the cheap politician who 
gets what seems to him a princely salary for 
“doin’ nothin’.” ‘Politics is too slick a 
game for us farmers," said one man. ‘Those 
fellows at Springfield would do me up if I 
undertook to play with them. I make it a 
rule never to do business with a man that’s 
smarter than I am, but they can’t beat me 
raising corn, and since people has got to eat 
Ill stick to that.” 

“But,” I said, “if some of you men would 
get together you could turn out the dishonest . 
men from your Legislature and put honest 
ones in.” “They wouldn't stay honest," he 
answered after a moment's reflection, and 
with a conviction too profound to be cynical, 
“you just naturally can’t be a politician and 
be honest. Our job is farming; and if we 
spent our time running around watching 
politicians, things would be worse than they 
are now. But I'm for the ladies and chil- 
dren,” he added; *' here's fifty cents for you, 
and some of us will get after our Representa- 
tive and sce that he stands for your bill." 

Another day that stands out clearly was 
the one we spent in Lee O'Neil Browne's 
district. There, as everywhere, our hearers 
received with great zest the account Mrs. 
Hughes gave of Mr. Browne's steadíast op- 
position to suffrage. Year after year this 
bill came up. Mrs. Hughes sought out Mr. 
Browne and put the same question to him. 
“Mr. Browne, you know that our suffrage 
bill is in committee. Will you give your 
support to the women of Illinois who are ask- 
ing to vote?" Year after year she received 
the same reply. Courteous, suave, immov- 
able, the gentleman rose from his seat and 
said the same dignified speech, which’ was 
this: “Mrs. Hughes, I adore my mother, I 
love my sister; I honor women too highly to 
allow them to descend into the dirty pool of 
politics.” 

* He never changed his speech,” said Mrs. 
Hughes, “and we could never get a promise 
out of him not to oppose our bill, so firm was 
he in the determination that the dirty pool of 
politics should not be disturbed by women." 

One day when we were holding a street 
meeting in front of a blacksmith shop in 
Galena an old lady with white hair under a 
black bonnet (there never was any special 
kind of hat) came up to us and said: “I want 
to tell you ladies right frank to your faces 
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that I says to my husband this morning, 'I 
don't have any use for these suffragitis women 
gallivanting around through the State. What 
do they want?’ I says to him. ‘Why ain't 
they home darnin' their husband's sox or 
doin' something useful?! He says that he 
was goin' to drive in town anyway this 
mornin' to see about some farm machinery, 
and I just thought as there wasn't so much to 
do to-day that I'd go along too and see what 
you people waslike. You have explained it 
all so clear and plain about little children 
workin' in factories because their fathers was 
et up by machinery and by diseases that there 
wasn't any need for them to get at all, and 
how the children never see grass or trees or 
have a place to play in and you ladies needin' 
a vote to try to fix it, and the men in the 
Legislature not lettin’ you have it, I just want 
to say I have changed my mind entirely 
about you and if you ever come again on this 
suffragitis work I want you to come and stay 
with me, and if you've got any reading matter 
about these things I, would be obliged if you 
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Never shall I forget the feeling of terror that overcame me at our first street meeting ” 


would send them to me at my expense. It 
will reach me all right, and I will read it 
thoroughly." 

We noticed how very simply country wom- 
en dress. None of them apparently ever 
selects a color because it was pretty but be- 
cause it wore well. And'the struggle to please 
men through personal beauty that you see in 
the city and which our large stores cater to 
was entirely absent. Not a puff or a rat was 
to be seen. The feminine hair was slicked 
back and screwed into a knot with apparently 
very little use of alooking-glass. Their shirt- 
waists were clean and mended, but their 
figures seemed either rather thin or rather fat 
because of no effort to deceive the eye in 
regard to realities, and their clothing was 
remarkable for its absence of coquetry or the 
presence of anything superfluous. They had 
simply bought and put on what was necessary 
to be respectably clad. The beautiful strong 
bodies which we had expected the country 
life to produce we did not see, but we felt that 
these women had beautiful and strong souls 
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and rare qualities of fortitude, honor, and un- 
selfishness. The young men and their girls 
would drive up sometimes in open buggies, 
but they did not look to us like city lovers and 
the country sweetheart is very different from 
the city girl with her glances and laughter and 
airs. The city girl's beau brings out all her 
sparkle and charm, but the country girl's 
young man seems to fill her with a timid self- 
consciousness. She is silent and shy. 

When we reached Warren the place was 
decorated with flags and yellow banners. 
The big street meeting had already gathered. 
"Let me take up all the time," Mrs. McCul- 
loch said, “because we have only a thirty 
minutes’ stop here.” “With all your banners 
and welcome," she said, getting energetically 
upon the seat of the automobile, “the man 
that you have sent to represent you in the 
Legislature has knifed our Suffrage bill every 
time it came up. Iam just going to tell you 
your Representative's history and ask you to 
keep him at home,” and she did. 

Mixed with the arraignment of Repre- 
sentative Gray was the pathos and wit of the 
story of the struggles of the women of Illinois 
in the Legislature to protect its children. 
When she had finally finished the story of 
Mr. Gray's part in this struggle you could feel 
the audience with her. They came crowding 
about the machine. “All right, we will get 
somebody else; we never knew about all this. 
We cannot do much for you ladies because he 
has got another year to serve," was suggested. 
This seemed final, and just as the automobile 
was beginning to move, a crowd of men and 
women pushing forward a central figure that 
was half laughing and half resisting bore 
down upon us and called for the chauffeur to 
stop. “Here he is!" they shouted. “We 
went to his house and got him. You just ask 
him whether he is going to stand for that 
Suffrage bill this fall and we'll stand back 
and see what he says. This is Represen- 
tative Gray." Mrs. McCulloch who had be- 
come acquainted with him in the Legislature 
looked coldly at him. The Rev. Kate Hughes, 
who had also had the pleasure of meeting him 
in the same place, sniffed, I might almost say 
snorted, audibly and looked absently over his 
head. Dr. Blount greeted him with friendly 
interest as one would a sinner in whom there 
were possibilities of repentance. And I, be- 
ing nearest on the outside, hastily assumed 
my most ingratiating and feminine air and 
held out my hand. “Well, Mr. Gray,” I 
said, “will you promise us to stand for our 
Woman's Suffrage bill this time?" “It looks 
as if I would have to,” he said, disengaging 
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himself with difficulty from the press of the 
crowd in order to take off his hat. “I have 
always thought women were about the best 
things there were in the world, but I never 
thought you were so in earnest about this 
voting. If you have really set your hearts on 
it why there is nothing for me to do but give 
in. Ican't fight against a woman's campaign. 
I'm for you," he shouted as we drove off amid 
the laughter and cheers of the crowd. 

On the Fourth of July we spoke in the city 
square. Truths, familiar to city men through 
a prevalence of speakers, are sometimes new 
to a down-State audience. We told them 
that in a country that boasted of its repre- 
sentative government half the population of 
women were not represented at all, that they 
were classed with the criminal and insane 
even though they-had given their sons to 
make a Fourth of July possible. When we 
had finished, an old man pushed his way to 
the automobile and gave us some money. He 
had an old, weather-beaten face and instead 
of week-day overalls wore a stiff suit of . 
“store” clothes in honor of the Fourth; his 
trousers guiltless of any crease looked like 
two sections of stovepipe. So serious and 
almost forbidding was the expression that we 
waited for him to speak before making any 
overtures of friendship. Accustomed as we 
were to the more mobile city face, we often 
could not tell from the faces of our audience 
what they were feeling. This old man might 
have been going to say, “I hate what you are 
saying; I wish you would go away," but he 
handed us a two-dollar bill and leaning over 
the machine squeezed each of our hands with 
a grip that brought tears to our eyes. “I 
would just give anything in the hull world if 
my wife had been well enough to come along, 
but she's been poorly all this winter and 
couldn't stand the long drive. I'm givin 
you this two dollars for her. The idea,” he 
continued, gazing angrily at us, “of a woman 
like my wife bein' put along with imbeciles 
and criminals. Why, she came out with me 
from New York in the pioneer days when 
Illinois was nothing but woods and bears and 
swamps and we drove the hull way in a 
mover's wagon and took our three children 
too. Farming had all played out in New 
York and we had to get out and go some- 
where. We got the fever and ager crossing 
the marshes so that we was just like human 
skeletons and the children was sick, too. I'd 
drive a piece until I couldn't hold the reins 
any longer or see to keep in the road and then 

I'd lie down in the wagon and my wife she'd 
get up shaking and trembling all over, let me 
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take her place in bed, and while she'd sit on 
the box and drive. The fever was on me and 
she had to wake me up to take her place, and 
many's the time she's drove mor'n her share. 
If it hadn't been for her I guess we never 
would have got to Illinois alive. Then she 
helped me build the house, and when them 
Driscoll brothers were raisin’ hell about the 
country and shot a neighbor of ours right 
down here in his front yard, we men made up 
a posse to go out after 'em and get 'em, for we 
knew we had got to have law and order if the 
State was going to hang together. My wife, 
she was in bed with a baby only three weeks 
old, but she wouldn't let me stay with her. 
She said: “Just put the axe by the bed and 
nail up the kitchen door and I'll stay here 
with the children until you get back. Iknew 
she was scared to death, but she never let on; 
and if that woman ain't good enough to vote 
with any man in this State, I'd like to know 
who it is." : 

Another incident that stands out clearly 
was a day when, parched with heat, we 
reached at last a little peaked house, the first 
place I had seen where poverty was stamped. 
The thin pigs were in broken-down pig sties 
and the wretched unpainted house and broken 
door steps suggested a city slum. A woman 
came to the door, pinched and gaunt, and as 
I looked at the three little children clinging 
to her skirts in dread of a stranger, I realized 
the same conditions that we have met in the 
city slums existing in a less degree here, with 
even a greater degree of loneliness, of divorce 
from everything. In a city one has other 
women to talk to, but here she is entirely 
alone. She looked perfectly gray and dead; 
there was not a sign of any mental life or a 
look of interest in her eyes. She sent a little 
girl with a tin dipper to point out the pump, 
evidently too timid to come herself. 

Our party rested in the shade of a dilapi- 
dated fruit tree in the yard while the chauf- 
feur was making some repairs. In this inter- 
val I tried to talk with her. I could get no 
response at all, although she was a decided 
American. It was only the little girl that 
evinced any interest. She came up to me 
and touched the button on my coat. “What 
is this?" The loneliness of the whole place 
made my heart heavy. I had so hoped that 
the type of child that I had seen in the factory 
would be eliminated in this part of the coun- 
try. So I said, more for my own relief than 
that I thought she would understand, “Why 
that button means that all the women every- 
where are going to have a great big club, and 
everybody can belong, and they are going to 
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have such nice times, and when you grow up 
you can belong to it. You know where Chi- 
cago is?" She said “Yes.” “Well you be- 
long to the club when you get a little bigger 
and we will all come down to the station and 
meet you, and we shall have ice cream and go 
to the show, to the circus if you want to, and 
you will have a beautiful time, and you will 
not have to pay anything to belong to it." 
It was more the idea of a fairy story that 
would give the child a moment’s pleasure 
than any thought that would convey the idea 
of the Suffragists. 

The mother stood there as impassive as 
ever. As it was time to go, I went down 
the yard toward the automobile. Just asI 
reached the machine, the child ran up to me 
and said: “Mother wants to see you a min- 
ute." Looking back, I saw the mother stand- 
ing as motionless in the door as before. “You 
are sure she wants to see me," I asked, and as 
the child nodded several times I turned and 
went back with her to the house. “I want 
to give you a quarter for one of them but- 
tons," the woman said in her slow, expression- 
less voice. "I ain't askin’ it for myself; I'm 
too old, but I'd like to have it for Aurelia here 
to wear. Ofcourse she's young yet, but when 
she's grown up I want to have her have some 
place to go where she can have a good time 
once in a while.” 

We finished our campaign at Byron, and 
spoke our best. For this was our last meet- 
ing. Practice had taught us how to send our 
voices over the heads of the standing people 
and reach the occupants of the wagons and 
carriages packed in a black mass on the edge 
of the crowd. We knew these people had 
driven in miles from the country to hear us 
and we were thankful for the rigorous train- 
ing in open-air speaking of the previous week. 

Power and confidence are as valuable assets 
to a woman as a man; and as one of our party 
remarked, it is not only the people we have 
reached on this trip that matters, but we have 
learned how to do it. 

After all, with women, isn't it largely a 
question of learning how? 

There is a comradeship which only comes 
from working together for a common cause. 
Although most men know the pleasure of 
this, comparatively few women have ex- 
perienced it, and although we were as tired 
as any pioneer women who had crossed the 
country in a mover's wagon after this last 
meeting and our week's campaign, yet our 
party was loath to break up. 

It had been inspiring to depend upon the 
honesty, personal kindness, the spirit of fair 
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play and neighborliness, the quick response to 
anyoneinsorrowor need, which werecharacter- 
istics of our country audiences. And we lin- 
gered talking to each other and to members of 
the crowd who were seeing us homeuntil it was 
very late when I entered the farm-house where 
I was to spend my last night down State. 

Late as it was, the old bed-ridden mother 
was awake and called softly for me to come in 
and tell her about the meetin’. “I knew it 
would be a fine meetin’,” she said. ‘I had my 
bed turned ’round to the window. I seen the 
wagons coming in from out of town since 
morning. I knew you’d be leaving for Chi- 
cago early, and I just thought I would wait 
up for you so’s I could hear all about it and 
tell Lucy. You see,” she explained, “ Daugh- 
ter Lucy and the hired girl couldn’t both go 
and leave me alone, since I have had my 
stroke. Lucy, she was born and brought up 
to woman’s rights, bein’ my daughter; but 
our hired girl’s new in our family and she’s 
real ignorant about it. So Lucy she felt it 
was her duty to send our girl to get converted, 
and stay to home herself. I'm a believer," 
she said, "and Maggie ain't. But Lucy she 
felt terrible put out about it though she didn't 
let on to me of course, and I made up my 
mind I'd ask you to just say over what you 
said so's I could tell it to her. I had hoped,” 
she added, “that I'd last to see the day when 
women would vote in Illinois, but if Susan B. 
Anthony can die without seein' it, I guess I 
can. It’s a comfort to see you young women 
keepin' up the same fight that we started 
back East when we was young and spry. It 
makes us feel as if we hadn't educated you 
for nothing, for we did educate you. ‘What, 
educate shes!’ the men said when we wanted 
the girls to go to school. ‘What’s the use 
spendin’ money on educatin’ shes?’ Well I 
guess we've showed them what the use was. 
I've seen that done anyhow.” 

We had breakfast next morning at the 
usual hour of 6 A.M., in the old farm kitchen 
with its big black cook stove, its centerpiece 
of the lady slipper flowers on the table, and 
its back door opening on a yard full of holly- 
hocks. Maggie ate with us. “If you want 
to know what I liked the best of all in the 
whole meetin'," she said, “it was that about 
the women votin’ so’s everybody would have 
bread and flowers too." “Now, that’s what 
mother took a fancy to,” said my hostess. 
* Mother's close on to ninety-two come next 
birthday, and I thought I would make her a 
birthday present of a sofa pillow with votes 
for women embroidered on it, but she took 
such a fancy to this ‘Bread and Flowers’ 
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idea that I'm going to ask you to do me the 
favor to step into Marshall Field's and get 
that motto stamped on a pillow and send it 
to me. Oh, and I most forgot," she continued, 
" here's a message from one of the ladies of 
your party that's stayin' over at Mrs. Kid- 
der's. She sent word by Mrs. Kidder's Jim 
that she'll be a little late startin’. It seems 
they was settin' out on the porch, rocking and 
talkin’ over the meetin’ till all hours last 
night, and she overslept. I guess Liddie 
Kidder is mighty glad she offered to entertain 
her now. She was scared to have her in the 
house because she was a lawyer and a city 
woman. Mrs. Kidder, she took city board- 
ers one summer, and she always said it wasn't 
feedin' them she minded, but it was havin' to 
talk to 'em when there wa'n't anything to say. 
But I told her that she'd lose the chance of her 
life if she didn't take one of you. Thereain't 
no city or country to it," I says, “with women 
that's Suffragists. It’s just women. Before 
she's been with you a minute you'd feel as if 
you'd growed up with her, and you'll have so 
much to talk over between you, you'll be just 
tuckered out in the mornin' from sittin' up 
discussin’ things till all hours of the night." 

The flowers they gave me when I left have 
faded; and the paper of prize hollyhock seeds 
bestowed upon me to plant in my backyard 
have never been planted, as my only back 
yard is the fire escape. But my heart is still 
warm with the memory of friendship of these 
down-State women. 

I saw that Mother Jones' pillow was sent 
to her with the inscription, “Bread for all, 
and Roses too." No words can better ex- 
press the soul of the woman's movement, 
lying back of the practical cry of “Votes for 
Women," better than this sentence which had 
captured the attention of both Mother Jones 
and the hired girl, ** Bread for all, and Roses 
too." Not at once; but woman is the moth- 
ering element in the world and her vote will 
go toward helping forward the time when 
life's Bread, which is home, shelter and secur- 
ity, and the Roses of life, music, education, 
nature and books, shall be the heritage of 
every child that is born in the country, in the 
government of which she has a voice. 

` There will be no prisons, no scaffolds, no 
children in factories, no girls driven on the 
street to earn their bread, in the day when 
there shall be “ Bread for all, and Roses too." 

To help to make such a civilization possible 
is the meaning of “Votes for Women." It 
was the power of this idea which sent the 
women of Illinois “down State” on their 
automobile campaign. 


Looking around, I saw the frow- 
young man fac- 
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HAMELESS as it may be, I am per- 
fectly free to confess that my methods 
of personal finance are absolutely un- 
sound and utterly faulty in the eyes of 

scientific economists. Not only do they fly 
squarely in the face of all accepted business 
principles, but they so far violate all tradi- 
tions of New England thrift as to be consid- 
ered positively immoral in that staid little 
commonwealth in which, I may add, I make 
my technical home. Still, as my methods 
suit me to perfection, and as they really affect 
no one else except by way of example, I con- 
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tinue to retain them and to assert that they 
are no one's business but my own; and, more- 
over, as they gave rise to the curious adven- 
ture which I am about to relate, I will give a 
brief synopsis of them. 

My plan of life is simply this—to work at 
whatever I can until I have amassed a given 
sum of money, and then become a gentleman 
of leisure until it is all spent. It is delight- 
fully, almost childishly simple, and for that 
reason I am inclined to regard it as a stroke 
of genius; and although the economists may 
maintain that it is simply hoboism under 
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another name, I am not perturbed in the 
slightest. True greatness rises above all such 
insinuations. 

To tell how a man of college breeding and 
of old New England family ever fell into such 
an extraordinary method of living, I must go 
back for a few years and relate that I was not 
ever thus. For five precious, regretted years 
of my life, I was a typical, conventional office 
drudge, with blue Monday mornings, dys- 
pepsia, and a soul that belonged to a great 
corporation. I came back from Harvard, 
and from a supplementary degree in Ger- 
many, with the usual equipment—a love of 
books and idleness, a taste for unscientific 
philosophy and an utter inability to make 
two dollars in succession. Ihad, however, my 
untainted New England conscience and the 
usual aphorisms about genius being simply a 
capacity for hard work; so I set out to make 
my everlasting fortune from the depths of an 
insurance office. 

For five years I stuck to it. At half past 
eight every morning, rain or shine, I hung my 
little coat in a row with thirty-four others 
and put on a pair of white paper sleeves; at 
five o'clock every afternoon I walked out of 
the building with some hundreds of others, 
like children out of a public school, made 
my tired way to a little hall bedroom in the 
suburbs and smoked a pipe until it was time 
to go to bed. At 7 o'clock the next morning 
I ate a breakfast of boiled eggs with stewed 
prunes on the side and went at it again. If I 
was half an hour late I got a mild reproof. If 
I had been half a day late, I think they would 
have spanked me or stood me in the corner. 

About twice a year some friend whom I had 
known at Harvard would ask me out into the 
country for a week’s end and, for ten or a 
dozen hours, I would really live—with the 
horses, the books, and the conversation of 
someone beside the second assistant actuary 
who had started in the insurance business at 
the age of twelve and who had one ambition 
—to be the first assistant actuary. But 
about three o’clock Sunday afternoon I 
would feel the hand of the oppressor creeping 
over me and, while the other guests would 
begin to toss pennies to see whether they 
would go home Tuesday or Wednesday, or 
stay over for the water-sports on Friday, I 
would silently steal away to pack my little 
suit case and get the late afternoon train for 
the city. 

For five years I did that sort of thing and 
then, as if I could not be set free in any other 
way, the whole big insurance company went 
up in a heap—failed for millions of dollars. 
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It was the most awful calamity wnich had 
ever happened in the little city; they are talk- 
ing about it still; but for me it was the most 
glorious good fortune. My one thought when 
I went down one Monday morning, saw the 
white paper notices on the doors of the de- 
partments, and saw the white-faced officers 
hurrying around the corridors, was: “Now 
I can sleep late to-morrow morning.” I did 
it, and for a great many mornings after that. 

For I had not led the virtuous life for five 
years for nothing and with a good balance in 
the bank, I went to Atlantic City for two 
weeks—ostensibly to get a rest and think 
what I would do next. I stayed forsixmonths 
and lived at one of the best hotels all the 
time, coming back without a cent in the 
world, but with more self-respect than I had 
had since I left college. And during that 
six months I had evolved the system on which 
I have gauged my existence ever since. 

My one idea at that time was to earn 
enough money to get back to Atlantic City, 
so I set a fixed sum and, when I had earned 
it, to a cent, I threw up my job and went 
away again, but not to Atlantic City. I went 
to California this time, and the next time to 
the Adirondacks. Some times I never left 
New York at all, but simply stayed and lived 
the life of a gentleman until it was time to 
say good-bye to the friends of my prosperity 
and go back to work again—and my absences 
from them were not, as a rule, much longer 
than their own peregrinations to Europe, to 
Palm Beach, or even to Aiken or Camden. 
Of course I never accumulated any capital; 
but unmarried and without any immediate 
family, I was much better off than when I had 
been accumulating two hundred dollars a 
year and the germs of tuberculosis in an in- 
surance office. 

And, moreover, I found that the periods 
of work were much simpler than one would 
suppose; for at the very outset of my experi- 
ment, I stumbled on to one of the cardinal 
principles of commerce—that short-time jobs 
are paid very highly. There are good wages 
and good times for men of brains who don’t 
care where they go and are willing to waive 
the “steady thing" clause; for very few men 
who are worth anything are willing to do so. 
Thus, in a few short years, I did almost every- 
thing. I worked on morning, evening and 
Sunday editions of a newspaper all at once; 
I was treasurer for a race meet; I was 
timekeeper for a construction gang; advance 
agent for an opera singer; and tutor for a 
millionaire’s son. The jobs averaged from 
two weeks to ten months and the periods 
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of idleness were of corresponding lengths, 
being gauged wholly by the pace set by the 
society I was in; for I never began to look 
for a new job until my capital was practically 
gone. Ionce lived for six months in an art- 
ists’ colony where the expense was almost 
nothing; I then promoted a balloon race, and 
in sixteen working days made enough to go 
back for six months more. 

It was after this latter period, that I struck 
the most original job I ever had—that of sub- 
stitute for an inebriate. 

It was early in September that year that 
I began to see daylight through my bank 
account and, knowing that the.season of coun- 
try fairs was in full swing, I started from New 
Jersey up into New England, expecting to 
catch on to the circuit at about Great Bar- 
rington. It was my principle to keep up the 
illusion of unlimited wealth to the very last 
minute, and I put no stint on my day in New 
York, reaching the Grand Central station in 
time for the 8:03 for Springfield, with exactly 
$5.30 in my pocket. 

I was not at all troubled, for I knew that 
the fare to Springfield was $2.85. Seventy- 
five cents for a seat in the Pullman and a 
quarter for the porter would make three- 
eighty-five, and a dollar for dinner would use 
up the five-dollar bill. Once in Springfield 
I knew that I could sign checks at the Auto- 
mobile Club for immediate living expenses; 
and anyway, that was a good newspaper sec- 
tion where I could at least write special stor- 
ies on the new football rules on the strength 
of my name as a former Harvard half-back. 

Before getting my ticket I went out into 
the train-shed to see where the 8:03 started 
from in the confusion of the construction 
work at the Lexington avenue station, and 
was reading the figures over the wicker gate 
when I found myself face to face with Porter 
Van Sant, a scion of New York aristocracy 
whose circles had crossed mine, not only at 
Harvard, but at various periods of my pros- 
perity. It also took me but a minute to ob- 
serve that Porter was very dignifiedly but 
unmistakably intoxicated. 

“You look natural," he exclaimed. 

“So do you," I replied, with perfect truth, 
for neither I nor any other of Porter's friends 
had often seen him in any other condition 
than that in which he was now standing. 

“Where you going?" he asked with a sud- 
den return to solemnity. 

"Springfield," I replied, with a rapid 
glance at the figures over the wicker gate. 
I saw that I had less than ten minutes in 
which to purchase my ticket and walk up 
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past the lines of closed and empty cars to the 
Pullman which, in the congested condition 
of the train shed, would probably be found 
somewhere in the vicinity of Fifty-ninth 
street. : 

“Don’t hurry," pursued Van Sant, “I’m 
in no hurry. Why should you be?" 

“Well, I don't want to lose my train." 

“You got six and a quarter minutes yet." 

“T know, but I've got to go back and get 
my ticket. They won't let me through the 
gate without it.” 

“Then we'll both go through on my mileage 
book." 

* Where are you going?" I asked, merely as 
an opening to breaking away. 

“ Going to Cos Cob.” 

- “What for, do you know somebody there?" 

*No. I jus' like the sound of it. I want 
to see what's there. For years and years 
and years and years, I have seen that ridic- 
ulous name, and I'm bound to see why they 
called it that. It's the opportunity of a life- 
time." 

I now saw that one of Porter's silly streaks 
was coming back; for his emotions were like 
my periods of prosperity and depression; they 
succeeded each other in rapid succession. 
Until that minute he had been talking 
as soberly as a judge and the surrounding 
travelers would take him for just what he 
appeared—a happy-go-lucky, well-dressed 
young man about town, but if he got started 
on a rampage I knew that it was all over. 

A quick glance at the train bulletins, how- 
ever, gave me an opening, for I saw that the 
train for Cos Cob was the one next to that 
for Springfield, the entrance being through 
the same gate. If I could only get Van Sant 
on to his train, I might easily shake him and 
slip across the platform to my own. 

“All right,” I said, *I'll go to Cos Cob, but 
let’s hurry.” 

With the uncanny perspicacity of men in 
his condition, Van Sant saw through the 
scheme at once. 

“No you don’t,” he said. “Lots of time 
for Cos Cob. That train doesn't go for eight 
minutes," and he began to read in the man- 
ner of a train announcer, “Mount Vernon, 
New Rochelle, Rye, Port Chester, Cos Cob, 
and Stamford. I gavea furtive glance at my 
watch, the hands of which were climbing per- 
ilously near to eight o'clock 3nd looked around 
for inspiration. For now it was too late to 
get my ticket in any case, and my only hope 
of getting my train at all lay in urging Van 
Sant and his mileage book with me past the 
ticket inspector. 
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It also took me but a minute to observe that Porter was very dignifiedly 
but unmistakably intoxicated 


Feverishly I gazed around and saw, on the 
edge of the throng of passengers, at the next 
gate, two well-dressed men and a woman 
watching us with amused curiosity and still 
with an interest which, even in that moment, 
I could see was more than idle. It occurred 
to me that probably they were the only peo- 
ple in the shabby throng who recognized the 
fashionable Van Sant, and I only hoped that 
they had no idea of what was passing. 

At the same minute, Van Sant, who was 
watching my every move with demoniac cun- 


ning, followed my glance and caught sight of 
the three people. 

“Oh, thunder!” he exclaimed, "there's my 
guardian,” and the next minute he was push- 
ing through the gate so fast that I could 
hardly follow him. 

With infinite relief I ran with Van Sant up 
between the two rows of cars, and saw the 
brakemen already swinging their lanterns 
for the start of the Springfield train. But, 
to my astonishment, Van never offered the 
slightest objection to my leaving him. The 
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sight of his guatdian must have sobered him 
in an instant, for he swung hurriedly up the 
steps and merely glanced over his shoulder to 
say “Good luck," and disappear into the half 
light of the smoker. 

I could now get on to my own train with 
comparative ease, for there were still coming 
up the runway belated passengers whom we 
had far outstripped in our hurried retreat, and 
for whom the conductor was evidently hold- 
ing the train. Among them, somewhat to 
my surprise, I saw the woman and one of the 
men who had put Van Sant to flight, debat- 
ing excitedly on the platform. Then as my 
train gave its first convulsive jerks, they evi- 
dently reached a decision; for the woman 
climbed into the car in which I was sitting, 
while the man turned and headed for the 
local for Cos Cob. 

Once the excitement was past I began to 
feel the pangs of hunger, and, knowing the 
later rush which would come for the dining 
car, I made my way there before the train 
had pulled completely out of the station. I 
had given my order and was waiting for it 
to be filled when I glanced up and saw the 
woman who had known Van Sant standing 
in perplexity at the entrancetothecar. Then, 
while the polite steward hurried anxiously 
toward her, she came deliberately forward 
and saj down at my table- -facing me. 

As there were still several empty tables 
in the diner, her action caused me some 
surprise; but in a life like mine, one watches 
the unexpected with eager interest—as very 
existence often depends on the things which 
* turn up." 

In the pause between two courses I had 
occasion to study my vis-à-vis quite carefully. 
The first glance told me that she was dressed 
in that extreme combination of taste and 
advanced styles which one meets in the vicin- 
ity of the large cities, and the second that she 
was not as young as she had appeared while 
separated from me by the width of the plat- 
form. Her face, however, was one of a woman 
of a good deal of cleverness and character, yet 
hardly that of a lady who had been supported 
all her life in leisure. A not unnatural guess 
that she might be an actress was dismissed 
by her complexion and by an entire absence 
of jewelry. 

As dinner went on and as we both were 
served, I noticed, however, that my compan- 
ion’s eyes were searching me with greater and 
greater frequency, and, finally, when the Pull- 
man and the train conductors entered the car 
in company, she leaned deliberately over the 
table and said: 
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“I hope you won't misunderstand this, but 
the truth is I have forgotten my pocketbook 
and I wonder if I could be so bold as to bor- 
row the price of my tickets? I could give you 
my watch or my cardcase," she added, fur- 
tively, as if that were what might be expected 
of her. 

A hot wave rushed over me in an instant 
—not so much by the unusualness of the 
request—long acquaintance with "the pro- 
fession" had accustomed me to many things 
—but because of the insistent knowledge of 
my own limited resources. 

* Where do you wish to go?" I asked with 
beating heart. 

“To Wallingford," she answered at once, 
and my heart returned to its normal condi- 
tion. Repeated familiarity with the New 
Haven road, in times of personal financial 
panic, told me instinctively that the fare to 
Wallingford was not over two dollars, proba- 
bly not much more than a dollar. What- 
ever the cost, I knew that I would have to do 
some more quick thinking about the chair 
car and the dinners; but one thing at a time 
was enough to think of, so I looked up at the 
conductor in feigned surprise when he touched 
my elbow, and then with a studied recovery 
I said: 

* Wallingford—two," and reached into my 
pocket for my bill folder, which was fat 
enough with cards, newspaper clippings and 
old receipts, but very ill-nourished asregarded 
currency. 

“Two-thirty,” replied the conductor, be- 
ginning to punch vicious circles in two long 
strips of paper, and again my heart sank, but 
quickly recovered when he handed back the 
change and I realized that he meant $1.15 
apiece. It was now comparatively easy to 
deal with the Pullman conductor, who wanted 
only fifty cents apiece for the seats as far as 
Wallingford, and in the return of equilibrium 
which followed the interviews with the brass- 
bound officials, I reckoned that the cost of 
dinner would make the total exactly $5.30 
—the precise amount of my capital. 

With this off my mind, I felt comparatively 
wealthy, and the remainder of the dinner was 
like a purple feast. I never minded the surly 
looks of the waiter, when I neglected to tip 
him, and followed my new companion to the 
Pullman, where the conductor, very natur- 
ally, had assigned us seats together. 

The strange lady's first question was what 
might have been expected. 

“How odd that we are both going to Wal- 
lingford,” she said. ‘‘ You do not live there?" 

“No, indeed,” I replied, “this is my first 
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visit. Pernaps youcan tell mesomething about 
the hotels"—Aand this I added with a very 
genuine thirst for knowledge, for I had not an 
idea where or how I would spend the night. 

“T doubt if you could get into any of them," 
replied the questioner dubiously. “There is 
some kind of a 
convention go- 
ing on in Wal- 
lingford and all 
the hotels are 
full. I know, 
because some 
friends of ours 
tried to get into 
one of them the 
other day." This 
was added in a 
way which sug- 
gested that 
something ought 
to be explained, 
a manner which 
I had already 
noted about the 
lady more than 
once, and which 
set my mind 
to wondering 
vaguely. 

My attention 
was immediate- 
ly distracted, 
however, when 
she hastened to 
exclaim: 

“But I could- 
n’t think of let- . 
ting you go to a hotel after your kindness to 
me. My family—my brother, would never 
forgive me if I did not give him an oppor- 
tunity to thank you in person." 

Astonishment at the offer, amusement at 
the quaint wording of the sentence—all were 
lost in smoke in the feeling of relief which 
settled down over me at the sudden substitute 
for a night spent wandering in the open in the 
wilds of Wallingford, and I hastily accepted— 
that is, of course, after protests which I was 
careful not to make too insistent. 

Witness, then, a penniless gentleman set 
down at Wallingford to make a visit to a pen- 
niless lady whose name he did not know. 
Leaving an outraged porter as tipless as his 
brother of the dining car, I followed my new 
guide across a half-lit platform, to where a 
carriage was waiting for her—a station wagon 
with many marks of excellence yet a certain 
amount of decay. The driver, in semi-livery, 
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nodded, though not with the air of a trained 
servant, and in a minute we were installed in 
a musty interior, rattling over the country 
roads outside of Wallingford. 

After a drive which seemed interminable, 
we stopped before a high gate which was 
opened by a 
woman from the 
lodge, who, as I 
noticed with sur- 
prise, had to un- 
fasten a padlock 
before she could 
grant us admit- 
tance. 

The drive to 
the house was 
of astounding 
length over a 
crunching gravel 
road, and, al- 
though it was 
too dark to make 
out the sur- 
roundings in 
the park, I had 
the idea from 
the bouncing 
of the wheels 
and the irregular 
crunching, that 

- . the roadway was 
c1 ; not in the best 
of repair, a fact 
which was con- 
firmed by the 
sound of shaggy 
grass rattling 
against the spokes from time to time. 

We stopped under a porte-cochère before 
a house of enormous size, but lighted only in 
the hallways, the structure being, as near 
as I could make out, of that ghastly mid- 
Victorian gray stucco style for which our 
fathers had such a passion when they made 
the first American rush for splendor in arch- 
itecture. 

A sleepy attendant took my bag without 
a word— my companion had none—and while 
the servant stood waiting for orders, the lady 
who had brought me walked forward and 
spoke to him, repeating several sentences in 
a low tone. Then, to my surprise, she told 
me that my room was ready, and as she spoke, 
turned to the door which she fastened with 
all the great keys, bolts, and door chains which 
belong to houses of that ponderous type. 
I made no move to go, and my companion 
stood watching me with a look from which 
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the air of the lady-in-distress had entirely 
disappeared and in which a twinkle of supe- 
rior amusement had arrived. 

“I trust," I began, “that you will make 
explanations to your family." 

This time it was the woman who halted in 
astonishment, as if I had asked some question 
of surpassing childishness, and I could only 
look blankly while she laughed, all the more 
merrily, until I began to wonder how I had 
ever thought her to be a woman of refinement. 

“Do you mean to say that you are not 
*on'"? she said at last, still regarding me 
with amusement. 

“I am afraid that I am not,” I said, with 
the beginnings of ill humor. 

* Well, then, go to bed and think it over," 
she rejoined, and as the man was already 
starting up the stairs there was nothing else 
for me to do. 

I was shown through long, echoing halls 
almost completely bare, like those of a hotel, 
but still bearing irremovable traces of a for- 
mer splendor. At last my guide opened the 
door of a front room and I was almost stunned 
by the splendor of it. The lights were lit 
from outside, and a welcome fire was blazing 
cozily on the hearth. My feet pressed a soft 
carpet which sank at every step; while on the 
walls were pictures, shelves of books and bric- 
a-brac, all in irreproachable taste. The man 
who had shown me up paused a moment, 
then said “Good night,” and went out, clos- 

‘ing the door. 

I sat down on a bed neatly opened, as in a 
private house, and looked about me in a quan- 
dary. I even opened some of the books, but 
found no name written in any of them, and 
then lit a cigar—always a good thing in 
perplexity. 

The situation was absolutely incompre- 
hensible. I knew that I had been trapped 
for some reason. The woman had practically 
told me so; but the object I was unable to 
fathom. I was not particularly frightened 
— stories which I had read to the contrary 
notwithstanding—for I had been a soldier of 
fortune myself long enough to know where the 
borders of fiction begin and those of reality 
leave off. I knew that people were not mur- 
dered or kidnapped until the abductors were 
pretty certain what they were doing, and it 
would be more than difficult to learn why 
anyone should want to kidnap me. 

So I started for bed, having first examined 
the doors and windows. Of the former there 
were two, one by which I had entered and the 
other leading into a bathroom which opened 
into another room. This door had a key in 
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it which I turned, but the other had no sort 
of fastening, so I quietly shoved two chairs 
against it, merely to be on the safe side. 

For a while I lay awake watching the dying 
fire, but I soon fell into a fitíul sleep, waking 
once to hear footsteps on the floor of the hall, 
which was uncarpeted and, later, to hear 
what I thought was a key turning in the hall 
door. I was on my elbow listening in an in- 
stant, but I heard nothing further and went 
back to sleep. An hour or two later, how- 
ever, I came broad awake for no apparent 
reason, until I heard the footsteps of several 
people in the next room. 

The movements continued for an inter- 
minable period, interspersed with a creaking 
of a bed and occasional sentences, after which 
at least one of the persons walked out into 
the bare hall and joined some one already 
there. They paused before my own door and 
I heard distinctly a sentence ending in “Miss 
Bennett," as if that were the name of the per- 
son addressed. Miss Bennett, whoever she 
was, answered in a voice which was very low, 
after which a man's voice replied, loud enough 
to hear: 

* But I tell you I know it was he," and then 
later, as the speakers parted—'* Well, anyway, 
we can find out which it is in the morning. 
Good night." 

* Good night," said the woman's voice, and 
the footsteps echoed off down the hall. 

I slept undisturbed the rest of the night, 
and awoke to find the gray dawn creeping 
through the windows. The room was famil- 
iar from the night before, and I pushed open ` 
the shutters to look out. Below me were 
the gray walls of the house, a small patch 
of lawn, and then the underbrush and 
trees of the park. Beyond these I could 
see nothing. 

All was absolute silence, and I stood, with 
head and shoulders out of the window, breath- 
ing in the fresh morning air for fully five min- 
utes, and with a little chill I was about to 
withdraw when I heard a creaking and push- 
ing as if some neighboring shutters were be- 
ing opened and, looking around, I saw the 
frowzy head of a blear-eyed young man 
facing me. He stared and I stared. 

* For Heaven's sake," he exclaimed at last. 
It was Porter Van Sant. “What in the 
world are you doing here?" he ventured, after 
a moment of silence. 

“I wish you'd tell me," I replied. “Wait 
a minute." 

Knowing that the door to the bathroom 
connected with his room, I unlocked it and 
went in, while he, hearing me fumbling, 
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unlocked the door on his side. Before me 

stood Van Sant in a long baggy thing which 

is known, technically, as a “hotel night 
shirt." So woe-begone was his appearance 
that I could hardly keep from laughing. 

* Well, they've got me at last," he groaned, 
"but what in time did you come along for? 
I thought I left you at Grand Central station.” 

“You did," I said. “I didn't come with 
you. Icame all alone." 

“But what for?" he persisted. 

“That’s just what I want to know,” I 
retorted. "I was invited," I ended lamely, 
not wishing to say anything about the woman 
until I was more sure of my ground. 

“Invited?” exclaimed Porter, 
“Do you know what this is?” 

€€ o.! 

“Well, this is Dr. J. Hamilton Fordyce’s 
private hospital for inebriates. They've been 
trying to get me hereeversince I wastwenty," 
he muttered, putting his head in his hands. 

I pondered. 

* But I wonder what they want me for," I 
mused at last. “I’m not a drunk.” 

“But I am,” blurted Van Sant, with all 
the self-accusation of the morning after. 

To further matters I related all of my story, 
not excepting the encounter with Van Sant 
himself, the details of which I was not sure 
that he remembered. 

He listened with only half attention and 
then remarked, without enthusiasm: “They 
must have mistaken you for me somehow. 
But why did they bring both of us?" 

The voices which I had heard in the night 
seemed to confirm Van Sant's conjecture, and 
he listened with more attention as I described 
what I had heard. 

“Well, you can explain yourself in the 
morning, and get away. You're a lucky 
dog," he muttered, after I had finished. But 
I was not so sure about my luck, consider- 
ing that I had not a cent to get out of Wal- 
lingford, and I wondered whether I should 
borrow anything of Van Sant. I thought I 
would try it, and ventured a request for a 
loan, being perfectly frank about my neces- 
sity for getting any kind of a job and paying 
back when I had earned the money. I was 
not as optimistic about the job as I had been 
the night before, and said so, adding, as a 
feeble joke: 

“So you see you're not so badly off as you 
thought you were—not as bad as I am. You 

‘have got nothing to do but loaf around in 
these woods and get well. I have got to go 
out and scratch like old Harry." 


staring. 


* I'd change places with you. I'd do any-. 
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thing rather than stay locked up like the 
drunkard that I am." 

I saw Van Sant's point of view and I alas 
saw an opportunity. 

“Do you know,” I said slowly, “Pl take 
you up on that proposition.” 

* What proposition?" asked Van Sant dis- 
mally. 

“Change with you," I replied. “Now look 
here," I went on eagerly, “it’s pretty plain 
that they don't know which of us is the man 
they want, so we needn't tell them. When 
they come around in the morning you carry 
on like a madman and demand immediate 
release, and I will simply accept the situation. 
Then you go out and do whatever you please. 
I will stay here and take the cure.” 

Van Sant still looked unconvinced. 

* But you don't want to be locked up for a 
rum-hound, do you?" he asked. 

“I don't care as long as I know myself that 
I'm not one," I replied. “That’s all that's 
troubling you—the guilty consciousness of it, 
isn’t it?" 

“That’s so," he agreed. “What I really 
dreaded was the hours of thinking that I had 
gotten solow. A man hates to admit a thing 
of that kind. I don't think I could ever get 
over it." 

We then plunged into details and discus- 
sion. Going back to the first encounter of 
the night before, we agreed that the man 
whom Van Sant called his guardian, but who 
was really his conservator, must have pointed 
him out to the man and the woman standing 
with him, with directions to get him, by 
hook or by crook, to the hospital where he 
had been threatening to send him for some 
time, and with which the man and the woman 
were evidently connected. 

Seeing us run down the platform for our 
trains, the man and the woman had followed, 
while the conservator had evidently decided 
to mix in it as little as possible. Our run 
down the platform had distanced our pur- 
suers and, when they arrived, we were on one 
of the trains—which one they did not know; 
and, as my train was already pulling out, they 
had each decided to take a train, as I saw 
them do. Thus one or the other of them 
would accomplish their object. The only 
slip was that each had taken a different man 
for Van Sant when he was pointed out on the 
platform, and thus two were brought to the 
hospital. The manner of my abduction has 
been described. Van Sant's was more simple. 
With his former potations and the heat of the 
car he had become wellnigh helpless, had 
accepted the friendship of the stranger in 
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perfect good faith, and had been motored 
from Stamford to the hospital. Later inqui- 
ries proved that our conjectures were exactly 
right. 

We then began plans for the future. First 
of all we exchanged watches, handkerchiefs, 
shirts and everything which had a tell-tale 
initial. Van Sant had no baggage and mine 
had been seen, so we took a wet cloth and 
rubbed the black initials until they were an 
indecipherable blur. He then told me every 
possible fact of family history which I could 
throw in to add realism, after which he 
paused and added: 

*But I don' t see where you come out 
ahead on this." 

I explained that all I wanted was a short 
loaf with good food and good air and a chance 
to think, but that I would accept a small loan 
to enable me to live while I looked for a job, 
after finally getting away from the institu- 
tion. 

* Sure," agreed Van Sant, reaching toward 
his clothes for his pocket book, “But wait a 
minute. I can be just as good a sport as you 
can. If we are going to exchange identities 
I ought to get all that is coming to you and 
you all that is coming to me." 

He went on to explain that his allowance 
would undoubtedly be paid to him, even at 
the hospital, and insisted that I take it as it 
came in. I demurred, but he added another 
argument: 

“This job isn't wholly without risk, you 
know. I'm not certain that they don't mean 
to keep me here for the rest of my life. You 
ought to get paid for taking that chance." 

* But they won't keep me here after I'm 
cured," I said. “And it won't take long to 
cure me of something I haven't got. And, 
anyway, the thing will be found out sooner 
or later—in fact just as soon as your conser- 
vator comes up to have a look at you and see 
how you are getting along." 

This disposed of the risk argument, but 
while I was offering it, it occurred to me that 
perhaps, on the whole, Van Sant's troubles 
all came from having too much money and 
that it wouldn't do him a bit of harm to work 
for a while. 

So we finally arranged that I was to have 
all the. "perquisites"—that is to say, any 
money which might be turned in to the hos- 
pital, on Van's account, while in exchange, I 
told him where I had expected to get a job 
on the fair circuit and even scribbled a letter 
of introduction on the back of a card. For, 
as soon as Van got clear of the hospital, he 
was to get away from the New York district, 
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where he was known, and get up into New 
England where he would not be heard from. 
In my notes of introduction I gave him my 
own last name and described him as a cousin 
of mine. 

This over, we went back to our rooms and, 
about 8 o'clock, I heard Van's door open and 
a man's voice say “Good morning." 

Then followed one of the most violent out- 
bursts I have ever heard in my life. Van Sant 
had considerable language at his command, 
when he wished to use it, and he used it now 
fifteen minutes on end in a diatribe in which 
I honestly think that my own name was the 
only departure from profanity. The visitor 
made frequent efforts to quiet him, and then 
saying “ Well, we'll see," which I heard clearly 
from the key-hole, came into my room by the 
hall door. 

Iheard him coming and took up a position 
standing gloomily by the window, turning 
as he entered. 

* Good morning," he said, greeting me in 
the same manner in which he had greeted 
Van. 

“Good morning, Doctor,” I ‘piled: “Well, 
you have got me at last,” repeating a senti- 
ment which Van Sant had really expressed. 

The doctor gave a look of relief. 

“Well, don’t mind my boy,” he replied, 

* we'll soon have you on your feet again." 

Then, as if convinced, he left the room and, 
shortly afterwards, I heard Van Sant leaving. 
They did not bring us together, as they evi- 
dently wished to spare me the pain of having 
one of my friends see me in such a place. 

Thus began my life as a volunteer inebri- 
ate. No doubt my action would meet with 
scant approval from a large part of my 
friends, but my own position was exactly 
that which I had stated to Van. As long as 
my inner consciousness left my mind 
fectly blithe and free from any load of guilt, 
there was nothing in the life which I led, to 
trouble me. On the other hand, to a man as 
lazy as I am, there were many features about 
it which were perfectly delightful. I can con- 
ceive of circumstances under which a jail 
would be restful to a man who was tired 
and hungry, and certainly the sanitariums 
of the country are crowded with innocent 
patients taking exactly the same sort of cure 
which I was. 

My original plan was to stay at the hos- 
pital only long enough to let Van make a good 
safe escape—a week at the outside—and then 
force an identification which must, of course, 
result in my release. But, as the days passed 
by in even tenor, I began to see a good many 
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reasons why I should remain. Not the least 
of these was an early letter from Van Sant, 
addressed to himself, and signed with my 
name, stating that he had gotten a position 
as cashier with the Inter-State Booking Com- 
pany, on the fair circuit, was working like a 
dog, and was as happy as a clam. He was 
almost childish in the effusive thanks which 
he poured out to me for “saving” him. 
Another and not so lofty reason was that 
I was still as penniless as I had been on my 
arrival and, except a trunkfull of clothes, not 
a single asset had arrived for the Van Sant 


“From that day to this I have not 
touched one single drop of liquor ” 


changeling. Before leaving my happy home, 
among the “drunks,” I resolved to think up 
some sort of scheme for getting enough money 
to get away with. My actual problem, then, 
lay in receiving a first remittance before Mr. 
Carruthers, the conservator, arrived to ex- 
pose the imposition. 

My anxiety on both of these subjects was 
set at rest with a single stroke. In order to 
find out as much as possible, I cultivated the 
good will of Dr. Fordyce, in every manner, 
and finally, in a favorable moment, asked 
him whether some remittance had not ar- 
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rived. He told me that it had, but that all 
the remittances were to be held by the hos- 
pital until I left it. Pretending annoyance, 
I asked if I could not see Mr. Carruthers 
about it, and was told, with a smile, that he 
had gone abroad and would not be back until 
after the first of the year. 

So then I had simply to lie back and take 
my "cure" in comfort. Luckily for me, the 
cure itself was a highly rational one, consist- 
ing simply of rest, exercise, good hours, and 
an absence of liquor. The institution was 
really a very luxurious place, and goodness 
knows how much it was costing the Van Sant 
estate to cure me of nothing. I rode horse- 
back, chopped wood, read good books and 
slept more than I had since childhood. There 
were not over halí a dozen patients in the 
place and I saw very little of them, though 
I was with the younger doctor frequently, 
and found him a very decent sort of chap. 
Miss Bennett, the woman who had been the 
means of my advent, proved to be a sort of 
housekeeper, bookkeeper and general man- 
ager. 

Months slipped by, and I was putting on 
weight and cheerfulness. I took the doctor's 
word for it that I would be discharged when 
cured, so I took care to see that I was not 
cured too soon. About once in so often, I 
would grow moody, sulky, and pray fer- 
vently for a drink. Then I would be calmed 
and petted through the period and would 
return to cheerfulness, repeating the “crav- 
ings” at longer and longer intervals until 
they ceased altogether. 

Early in December they began to exper- 
iment on me, offering me liquor in mild quan- 
tities. I was too wise to refuse it altogether, 
but would drink it slowly, sometimes leaving 
some in the glass and always refusing a sec- 
ond. Two days before Christmas, I was 
given certified checks for $6,000 and a ticket 
for New York and was discharged “cured.” 
I am probably still cited in medical circles as 
the most successful patient which the insti- 
tution ever had. 

As the checks were in Van Sant’s name, I 
could not cash them, and so went to the city 
to look him up, knowing by his letters, that 
he had been in New York since the first of the 
month. A telephone call to his rooms re- 
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vealed the fact that he could be found at “his 
office" on Forty-second street, and I met 
him at the doorway of the building. 

And such a Van Sant as that which greeted 
me! I had left him a listless, pallid young 
man with an imbecile expression and a general 
look of inanity. I now saw before me a 
strong-jawed, ruddy-cheeked, clean-shaven 
chap, faultless in linen, but in a sturdy suit 
of clothes which I could swear had been 
purchased in Bennington, Vermont. 

His first words savored of the cattle shows 
and of “the business.” He told me that he 
had been taken on as a cashier, but had been 
speedily advanced to department manager. 
The financial ability of the Van Sant blood 
must have shown itself at the first oppor- 
tunity, as he had forged rapidly to the front, 
for he had managed one small fair all by him- 
self and was, in short, absolutely crazy about 
business. He had consorted with horsemen, 
sheep experts, bee-keepers, and Midway man- 
agers. He had worked twenty-three hours 
a day at times, and starting, like myself, with 
nothing, had cleaned up $800 in one season. 

He could talk of nothing but “prospects” 
and “chances to make good." As soon as I 
could, I reverted to the subject of the checks 
which I held, and Van, at once wanted me to 
cash them with his endorsement. I demurred 
stiffly, but he insisted and we finally compro- 
mised on an agreement by which we would 
each take enough for immediate expenses and 
invest the rest in a moving-picture show, over 
the financial prospects of which Van was 
highly enthusiastic. 

To cement the bargain we walked toa café 
and I signalled a waiter. 

“Well, what is it?" I asked. 

“A seltzer lemonade,” replied Van Sant 
promptly. 

I seized him by the shoulder and looked 
him firmly in the eye. 

“Will you please repeat that slowly and in 
English," I said, “you must remember that 
it is I, and not you, who have been taking the 
cure." 

“Fact,” laughed Van heartily. “When 
they locked my proxy up in that asylum, I 
had one good look at myself, as I actually 
was, and from that day to this I have not 
touched one single drop of liquor.” 
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HE recent developments in the 
artistic career of Miss Ethel Barry- 
more, daughter of that fine actor, 
Maurice Barrymore, niece of John 

Drew, and coming from a long line of 
player-folk, are both interesting in them- 
selves and a significant commentary on the 
attitude of a large portion of the public 
toward the stage. In the past two years 
Miss Barrymore appears definitely to have 
abandoned the pleasant, piffling entertain- 
ments she previously provided, and definitely 
to have allied herself with plays of much 
greater value, even of serious or tragic im- 
port, and with rôles of much greater diffi- 
culty. But the greater difficulty has acted 
as a spur, and she has developed the larger 
technical resources and deeper emotional 
utterance to meet the need. She is now an 
accomplished and serious artist. 

It is as if a writer of light and frivolous 
fiction should suddenly begin to produce 
novels in the style of Thomas Hardy. It 
goes without saying that, should this latter 
miracle occur, the fiction writer would have 
to secure an entirely new public for his works. 
By the same token, Miss Barrymore will 
have to secure, to a considerable extent at 
least, a new public for her acting. It is no 
more to be supposed that different classes of 
theatre-goers do not exist, with different 
tastes and standards, than that different 
classes of readers do not exist, or music lovers. 
It happens that Miss Barrymore made a 
nation-wide reputation as a beautiful and 
stylish young woman pleasantly to be ob- 
served in plays of a light and sentimental 
character, and then elected to drop such 
plays, to follow her better ambitions, and to 
appear as an interpreter of true dramatic 
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literature. Naturally, her old admirers were 
confused, and, naturally, many of the new 
public to whom she must now largely appeal 
are still skeptical. : 

Will Miss Barrymore have the courage 
and tenacity to hold to her later course until 
she wins the new public? . Will her manager 
have the courage and the farsightedness to 
assist her? Finally, will that indeterminate 
middle group of men and women (but chiefly 
women) who are ready to follow the crowd 
either way, toward the worship of a personal- 
ity, as in the case of Miss Maude Adams, or 
toward the enjoyment of brilliant acting 
achievement, as in the case of Mrs. Fiske, 
realize that though their old ideal of Miss 
Barrymore, the pretty, smiling, pampered 
girl, is gone, a new and different and finer 
ideal is waiting to take its place? 

You cannot change human nature, and of 
course it is human nature to prefer, other 
things being equal, the sight of a slender and 
beautiful girl to the sight of a more mature 
and considerably less slender woman. Youth 
will never lose its charm. But no artist 
(except Sarah Bernhardt!) can retain her 
youth forever. Perhaps that is the feminine 
tragedy; but shall her usefulness cease just 
when she is ripening to her full artistic 
powers? Moreover, in such a case, other 
things seldom are equal, the other things 
being the quality of the play, the depth of its 
emotional expression, the perfection of its 
presentation. If we go to the theatre merely 
to see this or that player whom we like 
parade before us more or less in his or her 
own person, then, of course, there is no more 
to be said. * Some of us do just that, un- 
fortunately. But if we go to the theatre 
primarily to see a play, to see imaginary 
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characters brought to as vivid and truthful 
life as possible and set in as interesting and 
significant situations, then the personality 
of the player is of importance largely as it 
fits the part, and technical expertness is of 
more value than physical appearance. Our 
future attitude toward Miss Barrymore will 
determine how genuine and thoroughgoing 
is our interest, not in the mere personality of 
players, but in the drama and dramatic art; 
not in mere actors, but in acting. 

Miss Ethel Barrymore first made her bow as 
a star in Clyde Fitch's pleasant and quaintly 
flavored comedy of an elder New York, 
“Captain Jinks.” That was in rgoo, and 
she was but twenty-one years old. Her 
stage training had been gained during the 
preceding four years, first at the Empire 
Theatre in New York, in the company with 
her uncle, John Drew, and later in London, 
in Henry Irving's company. It had not 
been an extensive training. Miss Barrymore 
was elevated to the stellar ranks more by 
virtue of her conquering youth and beauty 
than her technical skill. Being a Barrymore 
on one side and a Drew on the other, how- 
ever, a gift of saucy humor and instinctive 
theatrical effect was hers by heritage. More- 
over, in “Captain Jinks,” Mr. Fitch had 
taken her measure nicely. Her first venture 
at the head of her own company was a great 
success, making her in a single winter one of 
the most popular and profitable stars in the 
country. 

But it is often a well-nigh fatal thing for 
an artist to become associated in the public 
mind exclusively with a certain type of play 
or part. Mark Twain has somewhere related 
in his inimitable manner his mirth-provoking 
attempts upon various occasions to make a 
serious speech. William H. Crane not many 
years ago attempted to play the realistic and 
somber róle of the domineering, brutal, 
pathetic “self-made” financier in “Business 
is Business,” a drama adapted from the 
French. He played it with no little skill 
and power. The play itself, and his per- 
formance, precluded any chance of laughter 
from the audience. But audiences always 
had laughed at Mr. Crane in the past. They 
were bewildered, disappointed; and they 
would have none of it. The ambitious actor 
had to go back to his old farce-comedy char- 
acters. 

It was just so with Miss Barrymore. From 
time to time after her success in “Captain 
Jinks” she sought to depart from the senti- 
mental, frothy comedies in which her rapidly 
growing circle of admirers—known as ‘‘the 
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Barrymore public"—loved to observe her, 
and to play more varied and worthy rôles. 
She attempted the pathetic part of the 
lonely boy ih that touching little French 
play, “Carrots,” but Miss Barrymore in a 
carroty-red wig and blue jeans did not ap- 
peal to her fashionable and frivolous audi- 
ences. She tried the rôle of Nora in Ibsen's 
“A Doll’s House.” Again “the Barrymore 
public” were annoyed, and the admirers of 
Ibsen said, with some justice, that she was 
not yet equipped to play the part. The next 
season (1906) she produced Barrie’s whim- 
‘sical comedy, “Alice Sit-by-the-Fire”—a 
play written for Ellen Terry. To see Ethel 
Barrymore impersonating the mother of a 
sixteen-year-old girl was, of course, almost 
more than her admirers could bear. But a 
worse blow was in store for them. Presently 
she mounted “The Silver Box,” the first 
play by the grim, relentless Galsworthy to 
be shown in America. Here she played the 
róle of a scrubwoman. Fancy that! Beau- 
tiful, fashionable Ethel Barrymore as a 
scrubwoman! Again her public would have 
none of it. If memory does not fail us, the 
play lasted just two wecks. 

Those plays constitute the entire list of 
her experiments in the more serious types 
of drama, prior to her production of Pinero’s 
* Mid-Channel" in the fall of 1909. For 
nine years she played chiefly in such 
sentimental comedies as “Captain Jinks,” 
“Cousin Kate," “Sunday,” and “The Coun- 
try Mouse.” They made but slight tax upon 
her latent powers of dramatic expression. 
They offered but slight training for an 
actress who hoped some day to range over 
the gamut of human emotion. None of 
them was a sincere drama; what little emo- 
tion each stirred was mock. They were not 
written to express their authors’ convictions 
about life and living, but to make a pretty 
little story which would tickle the mob and 
the matinée girls and “show off” the leading 
actress to good advantage. 

But, after nine years of such plays, Miss 
Barrymore retired temporarily to private 
life. She married and became a mother. 
When, a year later, she once more emerged. 
upon the stage, her physical aspect had 
changed. She was no longer a girl, but a 
woman. And she emerged in an adult drama, 
and acted it with adult powers. That drama 
was Pinero’s grim and rather sordid tragedy 
of middle-class domestic bicker, “ Mid- 
Channel.” It had been a failure in England, 
where its realism evidently hit too near 
home. Here the combination of Miss Bar- 
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Miss Barrymore as she appears to-day. This is her most recent picture, taken in her latest successful róle 
in * The Twelve Pound Look,” J. M. Barrie's one-act merciless satire of worldly success 
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As Priscilla in “Rosemary” Miss Barrymore made her début, appearing with 
Maud Adams and her uncle, John Drew 


rymore's reputation and that of Pinero was 
enough to attract an audience at the start, 
and the grip of the performance was enough 
to hold them thereafter. The play succeeded 
in America, though not to any such extent 
as “Captain Jinks” or “Cousin Kate." 

On the opening night of ** Mid-Channel”’ 
in New York it was curious to observe the 
attitude of “the Barrymore public” toward 
the play and the performance. They were 
looking for a chance to laugh. They ex- 
pected the usual piffling comedy. They did 
not find it. At several of the ironic out- 
bursts in the first act they did laugh, and 
then grew uncomfortably silent as the con- 
sciousness was borne in upon them that other 
people in the theater were not laughing, were, 
in fact, watching the stage just as though 
what was going on there was of serious im- 
portance. By the middle of the second act 
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even “the Barrymore public” realized that 
their pretty pet was a pretty pet no longer, 
that she was not showing off her little tricks 
of speech, her winning smiles, her keen 
coquetry, her beautiful gowns, but that she 
was actually trying to live the tortured, un- 
happy, miserable life of Pinero’s heroine. 
In other words, she was acting. After that 
realization came to “the Barrymore public” 
the entire audience followed the play. 

* Mid-Channel"' did a fairly good business 
in New York, but as is so often the case 
nowadays with the more serious drama, it 
did a much larger business in Chicago. At 
any rate, Miss Barrymore’s manager felt 
sufficiently encouraged, presumably, to per- 
mit her to continue the following season on 
the path she had chosen. She began with a 
revival of Pinero’s comedy, “Trelawney of 
the Wells,” a picture of theatrical life in the 
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A year or so later, about the time when she was playing in Henry Irving’s 
company in London 


sentimental mid-Victorian period, which has 
an abiding charm as well as definite historic 
interest. She followed that with a revival 
of Barrie’s “Alice Sit-by-the-Fire," and, as 
an afterpiece, a performance of his latest 
play, in one act, “The Twelve Pound Look.” 
She acted Alice with a new depth of feeling 
and suggestion of maternal tenderness, and 
with a wistful sense of departed girlhood. 
She acted it, indeed, as perhaps no other 
woman on the American stage now could. 
And she followed it with a performance of 
the insurgent wife in “The Twelve Pound 
Look” in quite a different key, but equally 
expert and true. “The Twelve Pound Look ” 
is the only bitter thing Mr. Barrie ever wrote. 
It is a merciless satire on worldly success. 
And it is conducted almost entirely by a 
dialogue descriptive of past events. To 
raise such dialogue into the stuff of drama 


requires fine skill in the players, sheer tech- 
nical expertness in imparting variety and 
bringing the tingle of actual emotion into 
talk about emotion. Miss Barrymore never 
failed for a moment. Never for a moment 
was she Miss Barrymore repeating lines; 
she was the revolting wife, telling her husband, 
in sentences that crackled around him like 
whip lashes, exactly why she left him years 
before, and in sentences, too, touched with a 
kind of scornful pity for him, who could not, 
after all, understand. 

But again New York was only lukewarm 
toward the new Miss Barrymore and her 
plays. The two Barrie pieces, as she and 
her fine company played them, constituted 
the most interesting, by turns tenderly amus- 
ing or profoundly human, stage entertain- 
ment of the entire winter. Yet New York 
was lukewarm. Miss Barrymore has not 
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Miss Barrymore in “Captain Jinks,” by Clyde Fitch, in which she first appeared asa star and in which she 
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made her first real success. This was in 1900, when she was but twenty-one years old 
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Miss Barrymore in “Sunday,” a sentimental comedy which, like other plays in which she appeared at this time 
in her career, depended for their success on her personal charm 
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yet found her new public in our vaunted 
theatrical capital. 

We might pause here to point out a curious 
fact of theatrical history. With the excep- 
tion of “The Professor's Love Story,” acted 
by E. S. Willard, none of Barrie's plays has 
conspicuously succeeded in America, unless 
acted by Miss Maude Adams. Barrie is, 
perhaps, the leading English-speaking drama- 
tist. His works have, certainly, a quality of 
whimsical humor and tender sentiment like 
none others 
in any lan- 
guage. Yet 
thousands of 
Americans 
who cry up 
their admira- 
tion for him 
apparently 
go to see, not 
his plays, but 
Miss Maude 
Adams. His 
**Little 
Mary” (a 
great success 
in England) 
failed utterly 
in America. 
His finest 
play, ** The 
Admirable 
Crichton," 
acted by 
William Gil- 
lette and a 
first-class 
company, 
barely cleared 
expenses. 
Five years 
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fact remains that some thousands of us 
evidently are. 

Well, after leaving New York in the spring 
of 1911, Miss Barrymore took “Alice Sit-by- 
the-Fire" and *The Twelve Pound Look" 
to Boston, that city of sweetness and light 
where “The Follies of 1910” is esteemed the 
finest “show” of the age, and there she met 
with moderate success. Thence she moved 
on to Chicago, and in that city played 
not only the Barrie pieces, but revived 
“Mid - Chan- 
nel" and re- 
mounted 
“Trelawney 
of the Wells” 
during a 
month’s pros- 
perous en- 
gagement. 
Thus she 
came to Chi- 
cago with a 
true reper- 
toire, pre- 
senting four 
plays, by two 
of the lead- 
ing English- 
speaking 
dramatists, 
of widely 
separatedap- 
peal and di- 
vergent style, 
and playing 
each well, 
getting at its 
emotional 
core and 
making her 
character 


ago Miss live and 
Barrymore touch the 
acted “Alice hearts of the 
Sit-by-the- In “The Country Mouse” audience. 

Fire’? to Save Mrs. 


empty houses, and, even in the season just 
past, she has not begun to draw the audiences 
to see it which she drew with such amiable 
piffleas “Cousin Kate.” Yet every one of these 
plays was better acted than “What Every 
Woman Knows" by Maude Adams. In 
that play, Miss Adams not only did not “get 
into the skin" of her part, but she actually 
falsified it. Miss Barrymore is Alice, and 
she is the insurgent wife in “The Twelve 
Pound Look." Of course, we don’t mean to 
be hypocrites in our theatre-going, but the 


Fiske, Mantell and Sothern and Marlowe, 
no player in America to-day, of the first 
rank, is carrying a repertoire of such 
worthy plays from city to city. Warfield 
carries no repertoire, Miss Adams carries no 
repertoire, nor Miss Anglin, nor Miss Grace 
George. Miss Barrymore is no longer a 
pretty and pampered personality; she is an 
adult artist, to be reckoned with by those 
who take an honest and serious interest in 
the American theatre. 

But no artist, however well equipped and 
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As Carrots in a touching little French play in which Miss Barrymore attempted the pathetic part of a 
lonely little boy in a carroty-red wig and blue jeans 
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Ethel Barrymore in the róle of mother, a part which marked the beginning of her greater career—that of 
deeper and wider sympathy and understanding. Mr. Frohman has announced that Miss Barrymore's new 
play this fall will be “The Witness for the Defense," by A. E. Mason 


ambitious, can continue to present worthy 
plays to empty benches, or carry a repertoire 
of dramas by Pinero and Barrie to towns 
where Pinero and Barrie are not appreci- 
ated. Itisthe duty of every one of us who 
pretends to admire these playwrights to 
go and see Miss Barrymore present their 
works. It is the duty of every one of us 
who pretends to appreciate and enjoy good 
acting for its own sake to go and see Miss 
Barrymore act. It is not Miss Barrymore 
now who is on trial, nor even her manager; 
it is we, the theatre-going public. If she 
is forced back into pretty pifile, it will 


be because she can find an audience for 
pretty piffle, but cannot find an audience 
for true drama. 

To go to the theatre as a duty, and only 
as a duty, is, of course, a fatal thing. But in 
going to see Miss Ethel Barrymore to-day 
the duty becomes the highest pleasure, be- 
cause one sees a skilled actress in plays of 
profound emotional appeal or truthful and 
sparkling comedy. One still sees, too, a 
beautiful woman, theugh not a slip of a girl. 
But are we to have no adult artists any 
more? Our stage has suffered too long from 
a trivial juvenility. 
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Phoebe 
Closes With Cupid 


By 


Inez Haynes Gillmore 


Author of ‘‘Phoebe and Ernest," etc. 


Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 


zi EOPLE are so lovely to engaged 
couples nowadays. They never did 
such things when we were young. 
And the men enjoy the entertain- 
ing just as much as the girls." 

Mrs. Martin was speaking to Cousin 
Debbie. She paused as her daughter entered 
the room and her preoccupied gaze swept over 
Phoebe's lithe figure. “Why, don't you 
remember, Edward, how—" she started 
briskly up, turning to her husband. Then, as 
if something which she had subconsciously 
noted in Phoebe's appearance had just 
reached her intelligence, Mrs. Martin stopped 
short. But all she said was: * Aren't you back 
early? Tired? Or was it a puncture?" 

“No, I'm not tired and it wasn’t a puncture. 
Icame back because I wanted—" Phoebe's 
voice slid off into silence. She stared at her 
father and mother as if she were looking at 
them for the first time. Or perhaps it was 
from another point of view. 

Obviously a little surprised by her manner, 
Mrs. Martin stared back. Phoebe had just 
returned from a long motor ride with Tug. 
She had brought the fog of an autumnal 
night in with her. The dampness made 
her tendrilly hair a mass of floating ringlets; 
it added a fresh burnish to her brows and 
lashes. Indeed, there was lustre to her whole 
appearance. For, notwithstanding the wet, 
cheeks and eyes flashed with the whitest fires 
of her spirit. 

“Because you wanted—" Mrs. Martin 
prompted. 

But, instead of answering, Phoebe said, 
* What were you and father talking about?” 
Her voice had a suspicious note. 

“About Tom Deane’s and Sally Gould's 


engagement and the lovely things people have 
been doing for them. I think it's so nice that 
Tom’s attended all the teas with Sally. I was 
just saying that they didn't do such things 
for engaged couples when Debbie and I were 


Deborah Dodd was Mrs. Martin's cousin 
and about her own age. A little, thin, brown, 
bright-eyed bird of a creature, Mrs. Martin 
had always been the meteor of her quiet 
spinster existence. Now, however, that 
Phoebe had grown up to an acknowledged 
belledom, she had transferred her admiration 
to that engaging young person. 

* What did they do?” The suspicious note 
had gone out of Phoebe's tone. Her manner 
was a little blank. 

“Why—nothing.” 

“T think that was horrid.” Phoebe’s blank- 
ness flared to indignation. “Sally Gould says 
half the fun of being engaged is the way 
people entertain you.” 

“Well, I guess it was because folks were 
poorer then," Cousin Debbie explained, cock- 
ing her head wisely. “It was just about all 
they could do to give a girl a good wedding. 
And they thought more about their wedding 
outfit when I was young. "They had to have 
so many clothes then. Now they only get 
enough for one season." 

* Some people think," Mrs. Martin added, 
“that they make too much of a to-do about 
engagements nowadays. But I don't—I 
think it's beautiful. Ishould just have loved 
it—wouldn't you, Edward?" 

“No,” Mr. Martin announced in disgust. 
* Men hate a fuss—the wedding itself's bad 
enough. Why, Bertha, do you suppose I'd 
have gone to any tea fights even if I'd had 
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the time? Or let you go? Engaged couples 
want to be let alone.” 

“That’s perfect nonsense, father,” com- 
mented Phoebe. “It all depends on the way 
you’ve been brought up. Nowadays men go 
to teas just as much as women. Look at Tom 
Deane!” 

“I suppose the Willy-boys do,” Mr. Martin 
agreed. “Tom Deane's a sissy from Sissy- 
vill. But I guess you don't find many 
husky ones there." 

Phoebe chose to ignore this. “I should 
have thought, mother, you would have found 
it pretty pokey being engaged if nobody did 
things for you. di 

* Oh, no," Mrs. Martin said in a shocked 
tone. “I was so busy sewing and furnishing 
our house up that it didn't seem as if the days 
were half long enough. Don't you remember 
how I slaved, Debbie?" 

Debbie confirmed this with an assenting 
cluck and many pecking nods of her head. 
* Bertha, your mother had more fun out of it 
than you did, you might say. Don't you 
remember how she used to have all the old 
ladies in to tea about three times a week to 
show them your things?" 

Mr. Martin chuckled. “And how mad she 
used to get with me because, when I was in 

town, I'd take Bertha out right under their 
eyes for a walk. The scoldings she gave me 
for that! She wanted to show Bertha off, of 
course." 

Phoebe started to speak again. Then, as if 
the thing she tried to say refused to roll from 
her tongue, she obviously made off in another 
direction. ‘How did you announce your en- 
gagement, mother?" 

“Why, I just told my friends who lived near 
and wrote to those that I couldn't see. Then 
your father and I called on a few and that was 
all there was to it." 

* And what kind of a wedding did you have." 

* Very quiet. Just the nearest relatives on 
both sides. I don't believe there were more 
than twenty there. It was in the fall and I 
decorated the house with asters and dahlias 
from our garden. I remember mother was 
heartbroken because we couldn't hire a 
florist and caterer. You see, mother didn't 
have a wedding and so she was just dying for 
me to have one. But we couldn't afford it. 
Why, at mother's wedding—that was over 
sixty years ago—they handed round lemon- 
ade and cake for refreshments.” 

“ Mercy!” exclaimed Phoebe. ‘“ How primi- 
tive!" Had she been confronted with the 
jurassic bird, her tone could not have con- 
tained more of astonishment. 
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* And where did you go on your wedding 
trip?" Phoebe continued. 

* Niagara Falls," Mrs. Martin said proudly. 

“Niagara Falls!" Phoebe repeated in a 
scandalized tone. “Mother! Father Martin, 
you didn't go to that jay place?" 

“You must remember, Phoebe,” Mr. 
Martin answered, employing the quiet voice 
which he so rarely used with his daughter, 
“that your mother and I hadn’t the advan- 
tage of your advice then. There was nobody 
to enlighten us, and so we were vulgar enough 
to enjoy what is after all the most wonderful 
sight in America.” 

“Father,” Phoebe threatened, “if you get 
sarcastic with me, I shall come over there and 
hug you so hard that I'll probably break your 
glasses. How long were you gone?” she 
went on briskly. 

“Three days," Mrs. Martin took it up 
again. 

“Seems to me that was kind of a stingy 
honeymoon." 

“We were glad to get any." 
bristled. 

“Did you have many wedding presents?” 

“No-o-o. Not so many compared with 
nowadays." Mrs. Martin admitted this with 
a palpable reluctance. “But what we had 
were lovely," she added loyally. 

“They were the handsomest wedding pres- 
ents they had in North Maulsbury that year," 
said Cousin Debbie with an indignant flutter. 

Another long pause followed. Phoebe now 
bore the air of one definitely nonplussed. 
“Mother,” she burst out desperately at last, 
“how did you tell your mother that you were 
engaged to father?" 

“Well,” Mrs. Martin admitted, “that was 
the hardest part of the whole thing. I held in 
three days because I didn't know how to put 
it. And, finally, the third night, I walked 
Hen up to them and, before I could stop to 

k, I said, * Mother and father, I am en- 
gaged to Ed Martin!’ And that was all there 
was to it.” 

Phoebe leaped to her feet. ‘Thank you, 
Mrs. Martin,” she said. “You’ve saved my 
life. Mother and father, I am engaged to 
Tug Warburton.” 

And with an embarrassed little giggle that 
was half sob, Phoebe flew over to the rocking 
chair, dropped into Mrs. Martin’s lap and 
buried her head on her mother’s shoulder. 


Mrs. Martin 


* Well," Mrs. Martin said when they were 
alone, “how do you feel about it, father? 
Were you surprised?” 

* Oh, I guess nothing surprises me as far as 
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“Thank you, Mrs. Martin," she said. “You’ve saved my life. Mother and 


father, I am engaged to Tug Warburton " 
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you women are concerned," Mr. Martin 
answered. ‘Then I'm so glad to think she's 
all over that Hazeltine affair that— And I 
suppose I'd rather it would be Tug if it's got 
to be——" 

“Tf it's got to be anybody," Mrs. Martin 


finished for him. “Men are so queer—so 
different from women. I'm just tickled to 
death." 


Mr. Martin looked at her silently, but 
many expressions conflicted in ‘his face. 
* Bertha, I must say I can't understand your 
feeling so pleased about it. Do you mean to 
tell me that you want to lose Phoebe?" 

* Why, father, it's not losing her. Still, I 
guess most mothers do feel sort of relieved 
when a girl's safely settled. I'd look at it 
very differently if it was Ernie. I don’t want 
that Ernie should get married before he's 
twenty-seven, and I should prefer him to 
wait until he's thirty." 

“Now, that’s where I disagree with you," 
Mr. Martin said argumentatively. “Pd 
rather Ernest would marry just as soon as he 
gets out of college. "There's nothing like the 
responsibility of a family to sober a young 
man and keep his nose to the grindstone. But 
a girl—that's quite a different matter. What's 
Phoebe want to marry for? Hasn't she got a 
good home and everything she could possibly 
need?" Mr. Martin's voice arose almost to 
falsetto heights as he asked the question im- 
memorial with fathers. 

Mrs. Martin, as was her wont, worked back 
to its answer through a series of side issues. 
“Well, it would simply break my heart if 
Ernie married so young. I don't want to see 
him go through what you went through the 
first five years of our marriage. Why, Ed- 
ward, your hair began to turn gray before you 
were twenty-five! Phoebe says that Mr. 
Warburton says that Tug can travel about 
this district until after Thanksgiving—that's 
three weeks. Then he's got to spend six 
months in the West. If he gets orders abovea 
certain amount, Mr. Warburton will give him 
a handsome raise in salary.” Mrs. Martin 
stopped an instant to study her husband's 
face. ‘You see, father, a girl likes to have a 
home of her own. She can do just as she 
pleases in it and she feels so much more im- 
portant." Again Mrs. Martin stopped and 
this time she had a helpless expression. 
“Now, Ed, don't say I haven't warned you. 
I've told you for years that you'd got to ex- 
pect that Phoebe would marry young. It's 
come now and you must take your medicine 
—that’s all.” 

“Well, I’m not kicking, am I?" Mr. Martin 
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asked in a tone that surged and swelled and . 
beat with irritation. 

Mrs. Martin let that discussion evaporate. 
“I guess we'd better give her a chest of silver 
for a wedding gift,” she said after a long 
pause. 

There is no onomatopoeia for the sound, half 
groan of impatience, half snort of anger, that 
Mr. Martin emitted. “Wedding presents! 
Good Lord! What’s the use of talking about 
wedding presents? She isn’t going to be mar- 
ried to-morrow, is she?” 

“No,” Mrs. Martin replied tranquilly, “but 
I shouldn't be surprised if they were married 
in June. And I made up my mind years ago 
that when Phoebe was married that would be 
what we'd give her." 

“Do you mean to tell me that you've 
been planning her wedding present all these 
years? ” Mr. Martin ejaculated. “Well, you 
women——” 

“Edward Martin,” his wife announced 
with a sudden flash of spirit, “if you say ‘you 
women’ again, I'll go down to-morrow and 
join the women suffragists!” But immedi- 
ately her tone dropped to its most soothing 
level. “Now, father, don’t get blue about 
this. Everything considered, it’s the best 
thing that could happen to Phoebe. Tug’s a 
fine, straightforward, decent boy, with no bad 
habits, and he’s perfectly crazy about her. 
They'll live right here in Maywood where 
you'll see her every day. His prospects are 
splendid. His father and mother’ll worship 
the ground Phoebe walks on. And if she has 
any children—" Mrs. Martin did not pur- 
sue that train of thought. 

“I think we'd better give her a sedi chest 
for an engagement gift," she continued. "I'll 
go into Boston with Phoebe to-morrow and 
order a nice big one. I'll buy some linen, too. 
Phoebe’ll think that she'll want to do every 
stitch herself. But if anything's to be fin- 
ished before the wedding, I see where Debbie 
and I go right straight to work. Besides, the 
sooner I get things started the better; for this 
house will be full of excitement in a week. 
Phoebe and Tug'll have the loveliest time from 
now until he goes West. Everybody in this 
town will entertain them. They’re both 
popular, and then everybody likes Mrs. War- 
burton so.” 

* Well," Mr. Martin remarked cynically, 
“T have my opinion of the kind of young men 
they have nowadays. Why, I'd as soon get 
married in a lion’s cage as go to a lot of pink 
teas!” 

* You must remember, father," Mrs. Mar- 
tin explained, and perhaps it was perfectly 
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natural that her effort to defend her daugh- 
ter's contemporaries brought a slight shade of 
patronage into her voice, “that Tug has been 
brought up very different from the way we 
were. He's been accustomed to the most 
elaborate forms of entertaining. His mother's 
had an *at home' day all her life, and she told 
me once that from the moment Tug could 
speak she had him in the room whenever she 
had company so's he'd get accustomed to 
talking with women. Have you ever noticed 
how easy Tug is with everybody? He never 
had any awkward age like Ernie. He'll 
enjoy all the things that are done for them 
just as much as Phoebe. And people are so 
lovely to engaged couples nowadays.” 

Mr. Martin did not answer. But perhaps 
in the course of their whole married life, his 
silence had never been more eloquent. 

Mrs. Martin ignored this silence. It is 
likely, indeed, that she did not notice it. She 
was engaging in what was a rare form of exer- 
cise for her—walking excitedly up and down 
the room. 

* Do you know, father," she said suddenly, 
turning to him a face that alternately paled 
and sparkled with the excitement of a great 
resolution, “the moment the engagement's 
announced, I'm going to give a tea for Phoebe 
and Tug myself." 

Mr. Martin threw up his hands. 


Everything turned out as Mrs. Martin 
prophesied. Late the next afternoon arrived 
the glossy, reddish, rectangular box which 
was the cedar chest. It was perhaps indica- 
tive of Mr. Martin's stàte of mind that he 
never looked at it without thinking of a 
coffin. That evening Tug's father and mother 
called — Mrs. Warburton gurgling and in- 
articulate with delight, Mr. Warburton em- 
barrassed and jocular. The day after this 
event, Phoebe deposited in the Post-Office a 
flock of tiny envelopes which announced to 
an astonished world the most important event 
of her life; also they invited it to celebrate 
the betrothal at a tea. Before a week had 
passed, most of these envelopes returned 
either in the form of a gift or of an invitation 
to dissipation. The postman appeared three 
times a day loaded with mail; the expressman 
lurked ever at the door. 

Arrived first for Phoebe from the far-away 
Ernest a framed picture of the Princeton 
campus, and for Tug, from the same source, a 
telegram, “Thank Heaven Phoebe's picked 
out somebody I can borrow money from.” 
Close on the Warburton call followed a tea 
service of Sheffield plate, over which, in a 
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rapture of admiration, Mrs. Martin actually 
brooded. From the rank and file of relatives 
and friends came flowers, cups, spoons, plates, 
pictures, vases, books. Mrs. Martin was more 
affected by this excitement than any other 
member of the household. When the bell 
rang, she dropped whatever she was doing 
to run, scissors in hand, to the door. In 
pity, Phoebe left orders with her mother 
to open any parcel that came during her 
absence. 

Mr. Martin alone walked through this alien 
absorption a silent and apparently an in- 
different man. He went to his office as early 
as possible in the morning and came home as 
late as possible. The two evenings of the week 
that Tug managed tomake Maywood, hespent 
away from his home. Indeed, after his first 
talk with his future son-in-law—palpably on 
Mr. Martin’s part of a forced cordiality—he 
avoided all communication with him. What- 
ever the conversation Mr. Martin opened 
with his wife, it invariably turned to furni- 
ture, china, silver, linen. Whatever the con- 
versation he opened with Phoebe, it invari- 
ably switched to the cost of living. Try as he 
might, it would have been impossible for Mr. 
Martin to ignore the signs of the approaching 
domestic secession. Mrs. Martin, Cousin 
Debbie and Phoebe never sat down nowadays 
without a napkin or a towel in their hands. 
If Mr. Martin lifted his eyes from his book, 
they always fell somewhere ona P. M. beauti- 
fully embroidered. If Phoebe was not pres- 
ent when callers came, Mrs. Martin did the 
honors of the cedar chest. Fragments of her 
dissertation were always floating between Mr. 
Martin and his reading. 

* Yes, Phoebe says she’s going to have both 

hers and Tug's monogram on all her dinner 
clothes—close to the center, Tug's opposite 
where she sits and hers opposite his place. . . . 
Yes, she's going to have white and gold soup 
plates with her monogram in gold on them. . . . 
Yes, Phoebe's perfectly crazy about old ma- 
hogany now. She's begged me to give her all 
that old stuff that belonged to my Aunt Mary 
—we had it put in the barn when we had the 
houserefurnished. Of course I said yes—land 
knows, I'm glad enough to have it in use. 
Yes, Phoebe's idea is to have a different kind 
of china for every course—the soup in white 
and gold, the meat in Canton medallion, the 
salad in some Italian ware and the dessert in 
Minton. . . . Yes, that's what I tell her—it 
does sound pretty expensive." 

In brief, Mr. Martin was like a man caught 
on the top floor of a burning building. Did he 
seek escape by the elevator, flames beat up at 
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him in sheets. Did he turn to the stairs, 
smoke volleyed over him in clouds. 

“Whatever is the matter with Ed?” 
Cousin Debbie said again and again. “I 
never saw him so kinder stand-offish in my 
life." 

“Oh, he's jealous,” Mrs. Martin said in a 
tone in which impatience struggled with pity. 
* He can't bear to think there's anybody in 
Phoebe's life more important to her than he is. 
The poor child understands it all and she's 
trying as hard as she can to share everything 
with him. But just as sure as she starts to 
discuss anything she's interested in, Edward 
shuts right up. The only thing to do is to 
leave him alone. He'll come round all right. 
All fathers are like that, I guess." 

But even Mrs. Martin did not realize how 
deep the dagger had gone. 

Days and days went by and Mr. Martin 
did not come round. 

The afternoon of her tea, Mrs. Martin 
telephoned to Boston and begged him to 
come home early enough to get the tail end 
ofit. Dinner was long past, however, before 
he put in an appearance. But Mrs. Martin 
choked back her reproaches, and brought his 
food into the dining-room herself. She sat 
with him while he ate. Mr. Martin could see 
his own face reflected in the sideboard mirror 
just back of her. He looked white and ex- 
hausted. But Mrs. Martin—— 

Mrs. Martin, although Mr. Martin did not 
realize it, had always looked ten years older 
than he. That night she looked ten years 
younger. Her smart new gown of gray 
chiffon and old Cluny had done its best for 
her tall, spare figure. Her coiffure had not 
departed by the insurrection of a single lock 
from the marcelled mold into which the hair- 
dresser had turned it. The radiance of the 
afternoon's excitement still hung over her. 

* How'd it go?" Mr. Martin asked casually 
when he had finished eating. 

“Oh, beautifully, Edward! It was a great 
success. Almost everybody came—at least I 
can't think of but two or three who didn't, 
though I haven't had a chance yet to look 
through the cards and compare them with 
Phoebe's list. It is perfectly remarkable how 
popular Phoebe is! Well, I was proud of the 
child—she was just as sweet and cordial to 
the last person who came as the first." 

* Did Tug come?" 

“Oh, yes, of course! I got the idea that 
'Tug had some sort of disagreement with his 
mother before he came over here. Not that 
anything was said—lI just felt it. I must say 
I do think Mrs. Warburton's a little too in- 
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dulgent with Tug. I wouldn't like to think 
I'd been so easy with Ernie." 

“Well, calm yourself on that score, Bertha," 
Mr. Martin said saturninely. “You cer- 
tainly have been a Spartan mother—as far as 
Ernest's concerned. What's the next excite- 
ment?” he asked after a while. 

“Oh, something perfectly lovely," Mrs. 
Martin said in the tone of one who enumer- 
ates her Christmas gifts. “You see, Tug 
doesn't get home again until next Wednesday. 
And that day Mrs. Marsh is giving a dinner 
for a dozen young people at the Touraine and 
a theatre party at the Hollis Street after- 
ward. She invited Mrs. Warburton and me 
to go, too. She says she won't have a good 
time at all, alone with those young people. 
Mrs. Warburton and I didn't have to be 
asked twice, I tell you.” 

* Where's Phoebe?" 

“Oh, she’s upstairs, lying down. She's all 
tuckered out. I'm not the least bit tired—I 
could go right through it again. I'm g 
to get calmed down enough to take this dress 
off. You'll have to help me, Edward; there 
are more than a million hooks. Oh, yes, 
Edward, Mrs. Marsh says she wants you to go 
to the theatre party and she says she simply 
will not take xo forananswer. Shesaysthere'll 
be an end seat kept for you and, if you don't 
come, it will remain vacant all the evening." 

“You'll have to tell Mrs. Marsh," Mr. 
Martin said, decidedly, *that I sha'n't be 
there. ` I’m too busy.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Martin said, “isn’t it lovely 
of her to bother so? If they'd only enter- 
tained engaged couples when we were young, 
how we would have enjoyed it!" 

“ How long does Tug stay next week?" Mr. 
Martin inquired obliquely. 

“ He gets in Wednesday afternoon late and 
goes off early the next morning." 

When Mr. Martin spoke again, it was evi- 
dent that he was making an effort to keep his 
scorn out of his voice. But now he answered 
his wife's question. ‘No, all this entertaining 
would have been wasted on me. Do you sup- 
pose I'd put in a whole afternoon and evening 
at a party? I was too crazy about my girl. 
If there's anything I despise, it’s a man who 
goes to teas." 

Andagain, under the impression that she was 
pouring oil on a troubled sea, Mrs. Martin said 
sweetly, “ But, Edward, you must remember 
Tug was brought up very different from us." 


* Oh, Edward," Mrs. Martin said reproach- 
fully after the theatre party, "I did hope 
you'd get there for the last act." 


Phoebe Closes With Cupid: By Inez Haynes Gillmore 


* I'm sorry, Bertha," Mr. Martin answered 
listlessly, *but I had a meeting and couldn't 
break away. Did you have a good time?" 

“Lovely! Perfectly lovely! It was such a 
pretty dinner. We had a big round table in 
the middle of the dining room at the Touraine 
and it was beautifully decorated with flowers. 
All those young girls looked like flowers them- 
selves in their pretty dresses. There was 
Phoebe, Fonnie Marsh, Molly Tate, the 
Gould twins, Sylvia, Tug, Fred Partland, the 
Warren boys, Tom Deane and Billy Thurston. 
Of course Tug and Phoebe hadn't seen each 
other for a week and they simply were full 
of things to talk about. And pretty soon 
everybody got to joking them and finally 
somebody said, ‘Oh, let's cut the engaged 
pair out—they're dead to the world—and pre- 
tend the dinner's given for Mrs. Martin.’ 
And, Edward, everybody paid so much atten- 
tion to me that I was quite embarrassed. 
Then afterward we three mothers sat to- 
gether in the theatre and we had so much fun 
—I really think we enjoyed it more than the 
young people." 

“Phoebe go right up to bed?" Mr. Martin. 
asked. 

* Yes, poor child, she's all worn out. She 
says she's glad she hasn't got to be engaged 
but once." 

“Well, what's on the docket now?” 

*"Tug's going to be home Tuesday until 
Saturday of next week. Somebody’s got 
something planned for every moment," said 
Mrs. Martin. “And Tuesday night Mrs. 
Warburton's going to give a dinner dance. 
You see, it's a sort of farewell, for Tug leaves 
Saturday for his six months’ trip in the West. 
The dinner dance is going to be an awfully 
big affair—Mrs. Warburton has so many 
friends in Brookline and Cambridge and Ar- 
lington. She's going to turn the whole lower 
floor of her house into a dining room with 
little tables that will just seat four. Then 
afterward she's going to have them all taken 
in barges to the Town Hall, where the dance'll 
be held. She's asked me to receive with her 
and Phoebe. Now, Edward, you've simply 
got to come to that. It will be an insult to 
Mrs. Warburton if you don't." 

“Yes, I'l try to make it," Mr. Martin 
agreed. He struggled with himself foran 
instant as if trying not to hold something 
back. But he succeeded only partially, for he 
said, “ Well, people have certainly changed." 

“Tt isn't the folks that have changed, Ed- 
ward," Mrs. Martin said for the third time, 
“it’s the times. They do things differently 
from the way they did when we were young.” 
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The day of the Warburton dance, the excite- 
ment in the Martin household was increased 
by Ernest's return from Princeton for 
Thanksgiving. ' 

“Tell me all about it," were his first words 
to Phoebe and, “Say, Tug, did you get your 
degree from Harvard or Vassar? ” his comment 
when his sister complied with his request. 
“Teas, dinners, dances, theatre parties— 
whew!" "Thereafter he referred to his pro- 
spective brother-in-law either as Wellesley 
Bill, Radcliffe Mike or Bryn Mawr Charley. 

Two o’clock that afternoon saw Mr. Mar- 
tin slowly turning into his own street. He 
looked tired. Almost, it might be said, he 
looked lonely. The Warburton automobile 
was standing in front of the Martin gate and 
as he passed a muffled “Hullo!” from under- 
neath the car arrested him. Mr. Martin 
stopped and Tug came wriggling out into the 
gutter. He seated himself on the curb and 
began to fan himself with his cap. 

“Say, dad-in-law,” he demanded, “can you 
keep a secret?" 

* Easiest thing I do," Mr. Martin replied. 

* Well, then, neither Phoebe nor I will be at 
that shindig my mother's giving to-night. 
I'm so tired of this pink tea business that I'd 
like to put a bomb under the next one. I 
can't tell you how I hate a tea, notwithstand- 
ing my mother is convinced that she's brought 
me up tolove them. Inearly bad a fight with 
her over the one your wife gave. I put my 
foot down and said I wouldn't go. But mother 
said that, as Phoebe's people were piving it, 
I'd be a hound if I didn't put in an appear- 
ance. Well, I fell. Then Mrs. Marsh's party 
came along. Same row. Same line of dope. 
I fell again. Now my own mother's giving a 
spree and I’m going to cut it. It'll be ‘Ham- 
let’ to-night with Hamlet left out." 

Mr. Martin sat down on the curb beside 
him. “What’s Phoebe say?” 

“Oh, Lord, Phoebe doesn't know anything 
about it. She's just as tired of all this enter- 
taining as I am, but, being a woman, she'd 
feel in honor bound. It’s the only flaw in 
perfection—so I'm not telling her." 

* What's the plan?" Mr. Martin inquired. 

* Rich but not gaudy! I'm abducting her! 
We start in a few moments, ostensibly for a 
little spin. I shall lure her farther and farther 
from home until we're in the vicinity of North 
Shayneford. I've calculated that the ma- 
chine will stop going at that forsaken spot on 
the lower road between Alewive Creek and 
the bottle works, for I've put in only enough 
gasoline to last as long as that. There's no 
train from North Shayneford until eleven and 


“ After I'm gone, they can give Phoebe all the shower luncheons, tempest teas, 
cyclone dinners and blizzard breakfasts they want. See!” 


then we've got to go into Boston first. Oh, 
I've laid my plans with careful subtlety— 
Desperate Desmond has nothing on me. And 
I'm going to slip it over on them. Ileave the 
auto in care of my friend the superintendent 
of the bottling works. Then we walk three 
miles up the road to the Shayneford Arms and 
have a nice téte-à-téte dinner and get ac- 
quainted with each other. If we're going to 
be married, it’s time we knew each other's real 
names. We'll drift into the dance about half- 
past twelve. I’m telling you this so they 
won't drag the river. To-morrow I read the 
riot act to my mother. I'm leaving in a 
few days and I intend to have my girl to 
myself. After I’m gone, they can give 
Phoebe all the shower luncheons, tempest 
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teas, cyclone dinners and blizzard breakfasts 
they want. See!" 

Mr. Martin did not speak for an instant. 
And, perhaps in that interval, he crossed a 
bridge. What came finally was, “Son-in-law, 
I think I’m going to like you.” 

* Dad-in-law," said Tug promptly, “‘it has 
always been my conviction that I, too, picked 
a winner." 

They went into the house together. Phoebe 
met them at the door. “Well, Mr. Edward 
Martin," she exclaimed, putting her hand 
through her father's arm, * who's left you a 
million dollars? I thought you'd got a per- 
manent, self-sustaining and self-perpetuating 
grouch. But I suppose on reflection you've 
realized that this domestic tyrannicide of 
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A Bee's Elegy: By Charlotte Becker 


yours would have to bust some time. Why, 


» 


But from the living room came commotion 
that compelled scrutiny. 
' Mrs. Cameron, the minister’s wife, was call- 
ing. Stout, white-haired, middle-aged, she 
had clear hazel eyes, dimples and the laughter 
of youth. Her husband, the Reverend Cam- 
eron, was a saint, but she was, as Ernest 
once told her, “a very zippy lady for a sky 
pilot's bride.” Perhaps her sense of a large 
social freedom proceeded from the posses- 
sion of a very large fortune. Her given name 
was Essaline. Whenever they were alone, 
Ernest treated her with the profoundest re- 
spect, but in company he always called her 
“Essie.” Now he was entertaining her with 
the contents of the cedar chest. He had 
listened to Mrs. Martin's performance only 
twice, but he already knew by heart what he 
called the “spiel.” As the group came in 
from the hall, Mrs. Cameron tottered to the 
couch in a futile effort to calm her hysterics. 

“T wouldn't laugh—so—if he'd got things 
—wmixed,” she gasped; “but he's got them 
righi—Swedish weaving—Mexican drawn 
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work—baby Irish—I shall die—I know I 
shall.” 


“Essie,” Ernest rebuked her severely, “you 
are the noisest woman I ever met. You laugh 
like that once more and the house will be 
pinched.” 

“Don’t you dare speak to me again, Ernest 
Martin," Mrs. Cameron ordered, sopping up 
her tears. "So you go away next week, Tug? 
What's the excitement for the remainder of 
your stay?" 

While Tug still racked his brains, Mrs. 
Martin glibly recited the program. 

"Bridge to-morrow. afternoon at the 
Deanes’; dance in the evening at the Goulds’. 
Tea Thursday at Mrs. Partland's; dance at 
the High School in the evening. Tea Friday 
at the Marshs'; bridge in the evening with 
Mrs. Gould. And we're all going." 

Tug winked at Mr. Martin. 

“It’s perfectly lovely how they entertain 
engaged couples nowadays," Mrs. Martin 
said. “They never did such things when I 
was young. And what I like about it is that 
the men enjoy it just as much as the girls." 

Mr. Martin winked at Tug. 


Blow softly, vagrant breezes, 
And, thrush, for grief be still— 
A thirsty little pagan 
Of life has drunk his fill. 


No more will he discover 

The lily’s fragrant art, 
Nor quaff the brimming nectar 
From any rose's heart. 


A Bee's Elegy 


By Charlotte Becker 


No more will he companion 
The merry wilding things 

That hold through rain and sunshine 
Their lyric revellings. 


Yet, free and gay and careless, 
This spirit of content 

Perhaps knew more of gladness 
Than lives more provident. 


And who shall dare to whisper 
His days were spent in vain: 
Since bird and breeze and blossom 

All wish him back again. 


The Pilgrim’s Scrip 


* 


“It is the Women” 
A. Plea for the Burden Bearers 


X 


This eloquent little piece was written by James 
Oppenheim. He has an intimate knowledge of the 
lives of the poor in crowded New York, and a keen 
sympathy with their unconscious heroism. Mr. 
Oppenheim has used both his knowledge and his 
sympathy in a new novel, to be published this au- 
tumn. The hero of this novel ts Joe Blaine, an 
editor, and his paper is called “The Nine-Tenths” 
(also the title of the story). The following will appear 
in the book as one of Joe Blaine’s editorials : 


p 


T is the womén who bear the burden of this 
world—the poor women. Perhaps they have 
beauty when they marry. Then they plunge 

intodrudgery. Allday and night they are in dark 
and damp rooms, scrubbing, washing, cooking, 
cleaning, sewing. They wear the cheapest clothes 
—thin calico wrappers. They take their hus- 
band’s thin pay envelope and manage the finances. 
They stint and save—they buy one carrot at a 
time, one egg. When rent week comes—and it 
comes twice a month—they cut the food by half 
to pay for housing. They are underfed, they are 
denied everything but toil—save love. Child 
after child they bear. The toil increases, the 
stint is sharper, the worry infinite. Now they 
must clothe their children, feed them, dress them, 
wash them, amuse them. They must endure the 
heart-sickness of seeing a child underfed. They 
must fight the demons of disease. Possibly they 
must stop a moment in the speed of their labor 
and face death. Only fora moment! Need calls 
them—mouths ask for food, floors for the broom, 
and the pay envelope for keen reckonings. Pos- 
sibly then the husband will begin to drink— 
possibly he will come home and beat his wife, 
drag her about the floor, blacken her eyes, break 
arib. The next day the task is taken up again, 
the man is fed, the children clothed, the food mar- 
keted, the floor scrubbed, the dress sewn. 

And then as the family grows there come hard 
times. The man is out of work—he wants to 
work but cannot. Rent and the butcher and 
grocer must be paid, but there are no wages 
brought home. The woman takes in washing. 
She goes through the streets to the more prosper- 
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Readers’ Letters, Comments 
and Confessions 


i 


ous and drags home a basket of soiled clothes. 
'The burden of life grows heavier—the husband 
becomes accustomed to the changed relationships. 
Very often he ceases to be a wage-earner and 
loafs about saloons. From then on the woman 
wrestles with worlds of trouble—unimaginable 
difficulties. Truly running a state may be easier 
than running a family. And yet the woman toils 
on; she does not complain; she sets three meals 
each day before husband and children; she sees 
that they have clothes; she gives the man his 
drink-money; she endures his cruelty; she plans 
ambitiously for her children. Or possibly the man 
begins to work again, and then one day is killed 
in an accident. There is danger of the family 
breaking up. But the woman rises to the crisis 
and works miracles. She keeps her head; she takes 
charge; she toils late into the night; she goes with- 
out food, without sleep. Somehow she manages. 
There was a seamstress in Greenwich Village who 
pulled her family of three and herself along on 
$250 a year—less than five dollars a week! 

If luck is with the woman the children grow up, 
go to work, and for a time ease the burden. But 
then, what is left? The woman is prematurely 
old—her hair is gray, her face drawn and wrin- 
kled, or flabby and soiled, her back bent, her 
hands raw and red and big. Beauty has gone, 
and with the years of drudgery much of the over- 
glory, much of the finer elements of love and joy, 
have vanished. Her mind is absorbed by little 
things—details of the day. She has ceased to at- 
tend church, she has not stepped beyond the street 
corner for years, she has not read or played or 
rested. Much is dead in her. Love only is left. 
Love of a man, love of children. She is a fierce 
mother and wife, as of old. And she knows the 
depth of sorrow and the truth of pain. 

JAMES OPPENHEIM. 


x The International Harvester— x 
at Home and Abroad 


entirely justified, we find, in taking ex- 
ception to a bit of testimony which was 
quoted from the Congressional Record in Miss 
Tarbell's article on "The Standpat Intellect," 
published in this magazine for May. The testi- 
mony in question was from a letter of a former 


Te International Harvester Company is 


The Pilgrim's Scrip 


salesman of thecompany whosaid that he had sold 
European dealers binders, mowers, hay rakes and 
reapers at a considerably less price than they are 
sold to American dealers. The writer of this 
letter, so claims the International Harvester 
Company, never had any authority to make such 
sales as he claims he did make, and so far as their 
records show, he never sold harvesting machines 
to European dealers; what he did do was to assist 
European dealers who had purchased implements 
from this country to resell them to the consumer. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to be well estab- 
lished by the recent investigation of a govern- 
ment agent that the prices of harvesting machin- 
ery are lower in this country than they are abroad. 
The reason seems to be a rather nice little com- 
bination of tariffs and price fixing. For instance, 
the binder which in the United States sells for 
$125 at retail sells in France for $173.70. The 
reapers, mowers and rakes are proportionately 
dearer. There are two reasons for this: In the 
first place France has been applying her maximum 
tariff to our exports, by way of meeting our high 
duties on her products. But after the harvesting 
machines get into the country, they meet another 
hindrance to a natural price; the importers of 
agricultural machines in France are organized 
into a general syndicate, which consists of French, 
German, Canadian and American firms. These 
gentlemen have combined to secure uniformity in 
sales and to prevent price cutting. Judging by 
the comparative prices of the machines here and 
in France, they have succeeded admirably. The 
Americans, in spite of the large advance they get 
on their goods, have not been satisfied, and the 
International Harvester Company has erected 
factories at Croix. If the reciprocity agreement 
with France had been put into effect, the trust 
claims that it would not have taken this slice of 
its capital and product out of this country. 

Again, it is the tariff which has induced this 
same company to construct factories in Canada, 
Sweden, Germany and Russia. In Germany, the 
binders which they sell over here for $125 they 
are selling, according to consular reports, for 
$203. The German tariff on a binder of this kind 
is about $12. It would seem that the company 
ought to be able to manufacture in the United 
States, pay this duty, and still make good profits 
on the $125 binder. If tarifís did not have the 
tendency to increase rather than decrease, this 
might be so. Experience seems to prove that 
where tariff exists the manufacturer is safer on the 
inside of the wall, even though it may be that it 
costs him as much or more to manufacture there 
than it does at home. The Harvester company 
claims that £n spite of the difference of wages, it has 
no hope of being able to manufacture more cheaply 
abroad than at home. This is no doubt due to a 
factor which protectionists have united in ignor- 
ing, the greater productivity of the American 
workman. 

Great Britain, being a free-trade country, our 
machines are, of course, brought into direct com- 
petition there with British, Canadian and any 
other country’s goods that wish to compete. The 
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result is that the binder which we have been using 
as an illustration sells for about $10 more in 
Great Britain than here. Just why there should 
be this increase is not clear, unless it is through 
trade agreements. 

The whole situation is an excellent example of 
the unnatural and uncertain relations into which 
tariffs thrust industry. Moreover it is an illus- 
tration of the way tariffs in the long run defeat 
their own purpose. The International Harvester 
Company did a business of $90,000,000 in 1910, 
over one third of which was outside of the United 
States. Its future depends largely on the develop- 
ment of this outside market, and tariff conditions 
are such, thanks mainly to our own tariff policy, 
that they find it advantageous to establish fac- 
tories in the very countries which are our best 
customers! 


X What a Family Can Live On x 


FTER a searching analysis of the family 
A budgets of three hundred and sixteen 
workingmen’s families living in New 
York, Dr. Chapin says: "An income under 
$800 is not enough to permit the mainte- 
nance of a normal standard. Whether an in- 
come between $800 and $900 can be made to 
suffice is a question to which our data do not 
warrant a dogmatic answer. An income of $900 
or over probably permits the maintenance of a 
normal standard, at least so far as the physical 
man is concerned." 

Studies in Homestead, Buffalo, and Baltimore 
confirm for these cities the conclusions for New 
York City. A family can, therefore, maintain 
efficiency on about $3 a day in the leading Eastern 
cities. 

This statement is interesting, but it can never 
be truly effective until we learn how many men 
get $3 per day. 

The most reliable average wage data are 
furnished by Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
Michigan, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
Pennsylvania. A study of these shows that the 
average wages of all employees range, in the lead- 
ing industries, from $450 to $600 per year— 
seldom rising above the latter figure except in 
industries like petroleum and malt liquors, for 
which considerable skill is required and in which 
males only are employed; seldom falling below 
except in industries like confectionery and paper 
boxes, which employ a majority of women, and 
in which the average annual earnings is less 
than $400. 

In view of all of the evidence, it is fair to say 
that the adult male wage workers in the indus- 
tries of that section of the United States lying 
east of the Rockies and north of the Mason and 
Dixon line receive a total average annual wage 
of about $600; that this falls to $500 in some of 
the industries employing the largest numbers of 
persons, but rises to $700 or even to $750 in a 
few highly skilled industries. That the average 
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annual earnings of adult females in the same area 
is about $350, with a very slight range, in the in- 
dustries employing large numbers of adult females. 

The following table, containing a brief sum- 
mary of the available data on the wages of adult 
males, states the cumulative percentages for 
five income groups. 


The American Magazine 


So three quarters of the adult males and nine- 
teen twentieths of the adult females employed 
in the industries of Northeastern and North 
Central United States actually earn less than 
$600 a year—and “‘an income under $800 is not 
enough to permit the maintenance of a normal 
standard.” 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES OF MALES RE VING CERTAIN CLASSIFIED WEEKLY 
EARNINGS. 


Compiled from Certain Reports 1908-1910. 


Massachu- New Jersey, 


Bethle- 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Bell Tele- hem Railroads 


tts (21 1909 (16 1909 (16 6-7 (all phone Co., Steel of the U.S., 

CLASSIFIED WEEKLY EARNINGS. Vei and years and yeas and a) Foto (ail Works, 1900 (atl 

over). over). over). males). r910(all males). 

males). 

Under $8. 1: ue aE 12 18 8 12 5 8 22 
Under $12..........LLuuuueessss 52 57 46 50 23 6o 5I 
Under $15 erue Aee a g 72 74 70 89 32 75 78 
Under $20: ies ienes tan enst ea 92 gt 9r 96 8o 92 92 
$20 and over... uaua 8 9 9 2 20 6 8 
Total employed................. 350,118 — 204,782 50,720 128,334 17,139 9,184 1,502,823 


Turning now to the wages of females, the data, 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES OF FEMALES 


while less complete, are nevertheless excellent. 


RECEIVING CERTAIN CLASSIFIED WEEKLY 


EARNINGS. à 
Compiled from Reports 1908-1910. State Reports. 
Illinois 

Massachu- New Jersey, Kansas, Wisconsin Bell Tele- Depart- Illinois Fac- 
CLASSIFIED WEEKLY EARNINGS. setts, 1908 T009 (16 1909 (16 — to06-7 (all — phone ment tories, 1906 
Gir. vaa yeargand VELIS. (mul Srt iena, 

emales). 
Under $5... eio rS 8 22 25 38 5 15 
Under$8.... cect is ae ee 51 6o 73 85 a 32 60 
Under S12... nae 2 Vw 79 89 88 94 95 66 94 
Under$ig... aue mrs 92 95 96 97 E 81 99 
$15 and over...................- 8 5 4 3 a 19 I 
Total employed.................. 144,935 68,360 3:599 21,937 20,621 2,556 2,258 


Three fifths of the women receive less than $8 
per week ($400 per year), while a vanishing per- 
centage of them is paid more than $15 per week 
($750 per year) Nearly nine tenths of the 
women employed in these various States and 
trades are paid less than $12 per week ($600 
per year). 

Briefly summarized, the available wage data 
lead to these conclusions for the localities in 
which the data were collected, and by inference 
for neighboring localities. The annual earnings 
(unemployment of 20 per cent. deducted) of 
adult males and females employed east of the 
Rockies and north of the Mason and Dixon 
line are distributed over the wage scale thus: 


Annual Adult Adult 

Earnings. . Males. Females. 
Under $200.......... sess esses — i 

» BG idee beg p RR ts i 

x: BOO d ec D ULT DR UU i Yo 

a lieto EEE Sus hU EAS aes i M 

ff 800.5: 0 See baa ERE MESE Yo = 


A Correction x 


ze 
N the July number Julian Leavitt, writing of 
I the prison labor system, mentioned the 
Kentucky Furniture Company and stated 
that Graham Vreeland, managing editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, was a director in the 
company. The Courier-Journal has called our 
attention to the fact that Mr. Vreeland has not 
been connected with that newspaper since Decem- 
ber 1, 1910. Mr. Vreeland also states that his 
directorship came to him after his engagements 
with the Courier-Journal had ceased. 

The Courier-Journal says that its “good friend, 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, owes it reparation, if 
not apology.” The Courier-Journal is right, and 
we thank it for calling our attention to these 
inaccuracies of statement which we hereby 
correct. 
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In the Interpreters House 


©) 


So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter), 
and when they came to the door they heard a great talk in the house. 


Gh 


BUNYAN'S PILGRIMS PROGRESS 


Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s Adventures in 


the Art 


FTER dinner in Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man’s dining-room, which is an ex- 
act reproduction of the refectory 
of Pope Paul’s palace, we passed 

through a hall which is an exact reproduction 
(from description) of a hall in the palace of 
Augustus Cesar, except for 
a few well-heads from Ven- 
ice, earthenware pots from 
Tuscany, vases of the Ming 
dynasty and other tasteful 
adornments, into Mr. Wise- 
man’s library which is an 
exact reproduction of the library of Sir Thomas 
More, with a stock ticker, a number of excel- 
lent sporting prints and a photograph of the 
stock exchange building added. Mr. Wise- 
man had collected his library with the assist- 
ance of Messrs. Wagg and Wenham, ad- 
vised by various other experts, and while he 
was filling the shelves his name was always 
conspicuous in the newspaper reports of the 
auction sale, in which the passion of the rich 
book lover usually culminates. His collec- 
tion included many very rare incunabula, 
firsts, tall copies, illuminated Bibles and mis- 
sals, as well as unexpurgated and prohibited 
or privately printed books of more modern 
publication. A value was added to his col- 
lection by the fact that practically all his 
modern books remained uncut. The col- 
lection included a great number of autograph 
letters. These were bought by Mr. Wenham, 
who had rare judgment and knowledge in 
ferreting out scraps of private epistles, espe- 
cially if they were of a scandalous or foolish 
nature and betrayed some unfortunate dead 
author in his moments of folly. These treas- 
ures were beautifully bound in uniform red 
morocco and sealed up in the bookshelves. 

Like most book collectors, Mr. Wiseman 


Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman's 


Library 


Market 


was an infrequent reader, hts studies, as wc 
judged by the books on the table, being re- 
stricted to Burke (Sir Bernard), DeBrett, 
Who's Who, Poor's Manual and the English 
sporting and dramatic papers. 

While we sat in the library Mr. Wiseman 
held forth on all known subjects, on letters, 
racing, business, law, politics, fashion, politi- 
cal economy, journalism, motor cars, giving a 
thoroughly definitive judgment on each. In 

all his views Mr. Wagg as- 
sented enthusiastically; Mr. 
Rare Wenham flavored his ap- 

Paintings in proval with a spice of banter 

Abundance intended to save his self- 
f respect, which it may have 

done for all we know. On the 
subject of painting Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
especially spoke with an airof authority, for he 
had entered and was now at full gallop in the 
furious competition in picture buying which 
has saved Europe from bankruptcy. At every 
turn in his house one was confronted with an 
example of the work of some master for which 
he had paid a sum that would have exhausted 
the mathematics of Leonardo da Vinci. His 
collection showed much catholicity of taste for 
it included examples of nearly every known 
school and nearly every individual eccen- 
tricity from Perugino to Rosa Bonheur. We 
were not surprised to find such artistic treas- 
ures in his possession for we had read about 
his determined bidding at public sales. What 
amazed us was the certainty of his knowledge 
and taste in artistic matters. He explained 
this very simply. “It is purely a matter of 
intelligence," he said. “AlN the greatest 
connoisseurs and collectors in the world have 
been rich men merely because the kind of 
brains which is required to make money 
can be used in any other channel with equ?! 
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success. "The ability to get rich and stay 
rich, whether you find it in a Medici or in 
J. P., is not a limited ability 

but is so general that it is 

A Few Modest capable of engaging prosper- 
Introductory ously in any business of life. 
Statements The great financier could be 

a great general, a great 

statesman, a great artist or a 

great poet if he chose to be. He prefers to 
employ other people for these jobs while he 
sticks at the important and commanding work 
of the world, which, as every one knows, even 
those who pretend to despise it because they 
haven't brains enough to succeed in it, is the 
making of money. Consequently, when a 
man like myself, who has directed vast com- 
mercial enterprises, starts in to collect pic- 
tures and centers his intelligence on the 
business he soon becomes the best of ex- 
perts. Doesn't it stand to reason that I 
know more than some bewildered critic who 
is satisfied with a salary of eight or ten thou- 


sand dollars a year as curator of a museum: 


where I am a director? Of course it does. 
“When I began collecting I first organized 
the business. I hired the best experts I 
could find. "Then I set to work to study art 
scientifically. I first found out what par- 
ticular kind of pictures my friends were 
grabbing. I discovered that most of them 
were buying the Barbizon school, so I told 
my agents to buy Barbizons, gave them an 
unlimited order. I must confess now that I 
think this was a mistake. The Barbizon 
boom has almost collapsed. So many men 
of wealth own examples of that school that 
if one of them dies and his holdings are sold 
the market will break fifty per cent. If 
Barbizon were quoted I should sell it short. 
I expect that most of these 

pictures will be given to 

The Great museums. But I bought 
Mind At Its Barbizons while I was in the 
New Task experimental stage of buy- 
ing. I flatter myself that I 

have got through with ex- 

perimenting. I no longer give my agents 
carte blanche. They take options on pic- 
tures and I buy them after I have satisfied 
my own judgment and taste. Of course 
sometimes I have to buy a picture without 
seeing it to keep it out of the hands of other 
people. That Franz Hals for example. I 
heard that Jamison was negotiating for it in 
Paris. I sent a man over from London to 
nail it. I'l bet the old fellow was hopping. 
He doesn’t know who has it. Some time I’m 
going to ask him down here to see it—when 
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I am out of my B. & O. I want to see his 
face. That Titian my father-in-law was 
after. He’s a mighty shrewd buyer and he 
almost got it through a dealer. He told me 
about it one night after dinner and that 
night I cabled to my fellow in London to go 
straight to the Duke of Putney, who owned 
it, with a proposition. The duke was just 
getting over Ascot and he sold like a shot. 
It was great fun reading about the fuss the 
English papers made over the sale. They 
almost went into mourning. They denounced 
it as a national scandal. One of them started 
a public subscription to buy it back. They 
raised three hundred pounds and some shil- 
lings and the duke offered to subscribe his 
note for ten thousand more. I had paid 
seventy-eight thousand pounds for it. But 
I didn’t enjoy this as much as I did the spec- 
tacle my father-in-law made when he found 
I had bought it. My name wasn’t given up 
at the time and when the picture arrived I 
asked him down here. The cook laid him- 
self out on the dinner. The old fellow 
had five plates of terrapin. All through 
dinner we talked about the Titian and noth- 
ing else. He wondered who had bought it 
and cursed the dealer who had let it slip 
out of his hands. Then after dinner I took 

him into the drawing-room, 

pulled aside a curtain and 

Having Fun showed him the treasure. 

With You should have seen his face. 
Father-in-Law He clutched at his collar, tried 
tosay something and couldn’t. 
I thought he would surely 
have apoplexy. Then he clapped his hat on 
his head, kicked Jenkins aside at the door 
and motored back to town. I didn’t see him 
again for six months. Meanwhile he tried to 
break me three successive times in the mar- 
ket. I caught him short of G. & O. and he 
had to come around on his marrow bones and 
make a private settlement and he's all right 
now. When he comes down here I always 
try to put him at an angle where he can't 
fail to see the Titian. But I never leave 
him alone with it. I wouldn't put it beyond 
the old barbarian to cut it out of the frame 
and rely on my family affection not to prose- 
cute him. 

“It’s a great sport. Your taste and judg- 
ment are at stake and then you have the 
finest possible human pleasure in owning 
something that another fellow wants and 
can't possibly get. That’s the joy of life. 
I shouldn't care so much about the few little 
things I've got together if I had to buy them 
on somebody else's authority. But I take: 
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no man's word for a picture. I buy purely 
on my own judgment and I flatter myself 
that I am as good a judge as lives. I don't 
think I ever have been fooled. Of course I 
may have bought a few pictures that are 
wrongly ascribed, but in every case I 
will risk my fortune that a connoisseur 
would call them wonderful works of art. 
When I bought that Guido Reni, old 
Musenseheim tried to steer me toward some 
high sounding names that he wanted to get 
rid of. But I kept coming back to the Guido. 
At last he threw his hands in the air and 
cried: ‘Vell, Mr. Wiseman it’s no use trying 
to fool you. I sell you it for thirty thousand 
guineas.’ ‘Make it pounds and you have 
sold a picture, I said. ‘Oh,’ he said bitterly, 
‘you are a hard bargainer. How can a poor 
old Jew picture dealer stand up against a 
man with a stone for a heart. 
Take it. It’s yours.’ But 
A sore as the old fellow was he 
Monumental couldn’t help expressing his 
Pile of Brains admiration. ‘How did you 
pick up so much knowledge 
of pictures?’ he said. ‘I have 
been a dealer for fifty years and my father 
was before me, and in three years you know 
more than I' ‘Why shouldn't I?’ I said. 
‘How much are you worth?!" 


At this moment in the history of his career 
as an art patron Mr. Worldly Wiseman was 
called to the long distance telephone. When 
he had left the room Mr. Wenham remarked: 
* Wisey is pretty sure of himself.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wagg, after a glance 
toward the door. ‘‘I can remember when he 
used to buy Rogers’ groups." 

“Well,” said Mr. Wenham. ‘Confidence 
is a great thing. Wisey thinks he is a patron 
of art but he isn’t. He is a patron of art 
dealers. But it must take a profound self 
esteem for a man to imagine he can jump 
out of Wall Street and over night make him- 
self as an expert in paintings. I should hate 
to think what Wisey’s old 
masters would bring if they 


A Talk : : 
Behind were valued by a jury with 
Wisenan’s ‘Such a man as John Sargent 
as foreman. Still, why 


Back should I complain about the 


competition for pictures by 
men with a pile of money. I like Europe 
and I like to see it kept up and if it weren’t 
for this influx of American money it would 
go to seed. Picture dealing since the great 
year 1898, which made Wisey and a lot of 
other patrons of the arts, has ceased to be a 
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small business in a small shop in a side street. 
It has become a vast commercial and manu- 
facturing industry. The rich American col- 
lector insists on bulk as well as quality. To 
supply the enormous demand from this side 
of the water the picture dealer is not only re- 
quired to have scores of agents in the field 
buying up genuine pictures but he is obliged 
to maintain great plants for the manufacture 
of old and new masters. I expect it will not 
be long before we shall read in the papers 
that the Rembrandt factory at Liege has 
closed down on account of the business 
depression in America, that the Corot works 
at Lyons are running only half-time and 
that the Signature Makers’ Union at the 
Gainsborough plant in Liverpool have threat- 
ened to strike and call out the Amalgamated 
Association of Reynolds and Romney work- 
ers throughout the United Kingdom. There 
is marked restlessness among the Italian 
nobility who complain that they are under- 
paid for leaving their comfortable quarters 
to sleep in draughty old palaces while the 
sale of their ancestral treasures is going on, 
and an epidemic of brain fever has been 
caused among English peers who are re- 
quired to remember the names of the artists 
who painted the pictures that American 
money is bribing them to sell. It is extra- 
ordinary that with all our fertility in invep- 
tion more Americans have not gone into this 
business. I sup if the 
Standard Oil Company had 


ESL not been so unjustly hounded 
ofa Great DY courts and legislatures it 
Business would have entered the mar- 


ket long ago, for with its 
facilities in producing the 
principal ingredient of painting it could un- 
dersell all competitors. Perhaps some day 
we shall see the smoke belching forth from 
the chimneys of an Old Master factory over 
in Jersey and oil paintings will be added to 
axle grease, celluloid collars, raspberry jam 
and pie crust as a by-product of Standard 
Oil. I always suspected that the blueing 
trust was behind the deluge of Monets which 
swept over the world and gave it cyanosis 
about twenty years ago. I knew one promi- 
nenthotelkeeper whoowned fifty-eightMonets 
and he was but a feeble collector. At a 
rough guess I should say that there are now 
in the possession of American collectors in 
the neighborhood of 40,000 of these priceless 
works. The picture dealing business has 
arrived at a point where it should invite the 
attention of organizers of trusts. There 
must be a great waste in having the manu- 
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facturing done at widely separated plants, 
some of which are badly equipped or remote 
from the railways. Why shouldn't there be 
a consolidation of interests as there is in 
steel. Think of the amount of saving that 
could be brought about if a gang of Velasquez 
workers, temporarily idle, could be sent over 
to the neighboring factory to assist in filling 
orders for Franz Hals. The manager of the 
works could keep in touch with the markets, 
decrease or increase production as the de- 
mand waxed or waned, and of course be ad- 
vised by the dealers in Paris, London and 
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New York of the success or failure of a new 
fashion just “created” by their agents. For 
example, the Bougereau works are shut down 
temporarily. Suddenly a new gold field is 
opened up in Arizona. 'The home office is 
notifed by cable. At once the Bougereau 
plant is thrown open, steam is turned on, 
wagon loads of canvas are backed up to the 
door and through lanes of laughing and cry- 
ing women and children the mill-hands re- 
turn with their palettes and dinner pails on 
their arms and the models of Venus dancing 
behind them. 


(Here the Observer broke in with a wonderful story of a master rogue who sold fake pictures to 
fresh millionaires, but this tale must be held over until next month) 


In the Image of God 
By 


Margaret Steele Anderson 


"Dee falling of a leaf upon Thy way, 
The flutter of a bird along Thy sky, 
'Thou, God, to whom the ages are a day, 
Ev’n such, alas!—oh, ev'n such am I! 


So long the time, O Lord, when I was not, 
And ah, so long the time I shall not be, 

So strange and small, so passing small my lot, 
I cry aloud at Thine immensity! 


Will not Thy garment brush the leaf aside? 
Wilt Thou, eternal, look upon the fall 

Of one poor bird? Or canst Thou, stooping wide 
From Thy great orbit, hearken to my call? 


O, little child—O, little child and fool!— 
My planets are my gardens, where I go, 
At morn and eve, at dawning and at cool, 
'To see my living green and mark it grow. 


I know the leaves that fall from every tree, 

I know the birds that nest those gardens through, 
I hear the wounded sparrow cry to me, 

I note that dying flutter on the blue. 


Hast thou a spot on earth to name it thine? 
Does any creature lift to thee a cry? 
Behold! Thyself my token and my sign; 
Thus, ev'n as thou art—so, my son, am I! 
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Rembrandts “Mill” 


FTER an interesting history of over two hundred years Rembrandt’s “ Mill" hangs at last in 
the private galleries of Mr. P. A. B. Widener of Philadelphia, who, last April, bought it 
from the Marquis of Lansdowne for one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

“The Mill” first appeared as a part of the famous Orleans collection, gathered late in the 
scventeenth century by a brother of Louis XIV of France. In 1798 part of this collection was taken 
to England to save it from destruction in the Revolution. When the noble owners became hard 
pressed in London they sold ** The Mill" for five hundred pounds ($2,433) to W. Smith, a member 
of Parliament. Early in the last century the painting was again sold, this time for eight hundred 
guineas ($4,088), to the first Marquis of Lansdowne, who had been a great Cabinet Minister 
under George HI. He placed it in his principal family seat, Bowood, where it remained for more 
than one hundred years until handed over to Mr. Widener. 

The price of one hundred thousand pounds is probably a record one for England. The largest 
prices paid for “Old masters” added to the National Gallery during the last ten years are: 


1909— £72,000 for Holbein's ‘Duchess of Milan” 
1008— £25,000 for a large picture by Frans Hals 
1907 —£13.500 for a portrait of Van Dyck 

1004— £30,000 for a portrait by Titian 

1885— £70,000 for the Ansidei Madonna by Raphael 


The sale of “The Mill" aroused great indignation throughout England, inasmuch as Lord 
Lansdowne offered it to the nation for ninety-five thousand pounds, a sum impossible to raise by 
popular subscription, and too great to be the contribution of a single public-spirited man, such as 
the anonymous donor who bought Holbein’s ‘Duchess of Milan" for the National Gallery under 
similar circumstances. 

The painting’s history, before its incorporation into the Orleans collection, is absolutely un- 
known. The following authorities. have attested its validity, however: Bode, Smith, Wurz- 
back and Michel. Dr. Wilhelm Bode of the Berlin Gallery, the supreme authority on Rembrandt, 
says, in his splendid eight-volume work: 

“The largest and most famous of Rembrandt's landscapes, and also the latest, as far as we 
know, is the landscape with the windmill in Lord Lansdowne's collection at Bowood. Yet even this 
cannot have been painted later than 1655, to judge by the mellow treatment and the glowing brown- 
ish tone, broken only by a few touches of red and brownish green local color. It is by no means a 
large picture; it measures barely forty inches square. The motive is very simple in itself. But the 
refinement of the master's method gives grandeur and richness to the picture. By making the mill 
rise in fanciful outline over the dark walls of the fortress, against the glowing evening sky, by reflecting 
the golden atmosphere on the quiet surface of the water, so giving a yet more vigorous effect and 


deeper color to the dark portion in the center, he achieves an extraordinary effect, and produces 
an almost solemn impression.” 

Rembrandt, who has been called “the glory of the Dutch School," was born in 1606 and died 
in 1669. He painted about six hundred canvases. In 1880 America had four of these; now it has 
nearly a hundred. 
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SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 


AT THE PRESENT TIME 
From a portrait taken during his fight for the Wool Tariff bill in the recent session of Congress 


La Follette’s Autobiography 


A Personal Narrative of Political. Experiences 


By Robert M. La Follette 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN 


Illustrated with Photographs 


INTRODUCTORY WORDS 


N the preparation of this narrative for 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE I have no lit- 
erary intent. whatsoever. I am not 
writing for the sake of writing, nor for 

the mere purpose of relating the events of my 
volitical life. I have not yet reached the 
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secluded age when a man writes his auto- 
biography for the enjoyment the exercise 
gives him. 

Every line in this narrative is written for 
the express purpose of exhibiting the strug- 
gle for a more representative government 
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which is going forward in this country, and 
to cheer on the fighters for that cause. I am 
completing the preparation of these chapters 
at Washington during the months from 
August to November 1911, between the 
close of one important Congressional strug- 
gle and the opening of another. To this 
extent they are written from the field. 

We have long rested comfortably in this 
country upon the assumption that because 
our form of government was democratic, 
it was therefore automatically producing 
democratic results. Now, there is nothing 
mysteriously potent about the forms and 
names of democratic institutions that should 
make them self-operative. Tyranny and 
oppression are just as possible under demo- 
cratic forms as under any other. We are 
slow to realize that democracy is a life; and 
involves continual struggle. It is only as 
those of every generation who love de- 
mocracy resist with all their might the en- 
croachments of its enemies, that the ideals of 
representative government can even be nearly 
approximated. 

'The essence of the Progressive movement, 
as I see it, lies in its struggle to uphold the 
fundamental principles of representative gov- 
ernment. It expresses the hopes and desires 


of millions of common men and women who 
are willing to fight for their ideals, to take 
defeat if necessary, and still go on fighting. 

Fortunes of birth, temperament and 
political environment have thrown me into 
this struggle, have made me in some degree 
a pioneer in the Progressive movement. 1 
am therefore writing my own story in these 
pages because I believe this to be the best 
means of mapping out the whole field of con- 
flict and exposing the real character of the 
enemy. 

I shall give as faithful an account as I 
know how of political events in which I have 
participated and I shall characterize the 
strong men whom I have known, and espe- 
cially I shall endeavor to present those under- 
lying motives and forces which are often 
undiscerned in American politics. 

I believe that most thoughtful readers, 
perplexed by the conditions which confront 
the country, will find that they have been 
meeting in various guises the same problems 
that I have had to meet, and that their minds 
have consequently been traveling along much 
the same lines as mine, and toward much the 
same conclusions. I trust these articles may 
be the means of causing many men to think 
as one—and to fight as one. 


CHAPTER I— Political Beginnings 


EW young men who entered public 
life thirty years ago had any wide 
outlook upon affairs, or any general 
political ideas. — They were drawn 
into politics just as other men were drawn 
into the professions or the arts, or into busi- 
ness, because it suited their tastes and 
ambitions. Often the commonest reasons 


and the most immediate necessities com- * 


manded them, and clear understanding, 
strong convictions and deep purposes were 
developed only as they were compelled to 
face the real problems and meet the real 
temptations of the public service. 

My own political experiences began in the 
summer of 1880 when I determined to become 
a candidate for district attorney of Dane 
county, Wisconsin, and it resulted almost 
immediately in the first of many struggles 
with the political boss and the political 
machine which then controlled, absolutely, 
the affairs of the State of Wisconsin. I was 
twenty-five years old that summer. A year 


previously, in June 1379. I had been gradu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin, and 
after five months' study of the law, part of 
the time in the office of R. W. Bashford, and 
part of the time in the University law school. 
I had been admitted to the bar, in February, 
1880. 

I was as poverty-stricken a young lawyer 
as ever hung his shingfe to the wind in the 
State of Wisconsin. I had no money at all. 
My single term at the University law school 
had been rendered possible only through the 
consideration of the faculty in making an 
extraordinary exception in my case, and per- 
mitting me to enter without paying the usual 
matriculation fee. I had no money — but 
as fine an assortment of obligations and 
ambitions as any young man ever had. I 
had my mother and sister to support, as I 
had supported them partially all. through 
my college course — and finally, I had be- 
come engaged to be married! 

To an impecunious young lawyer almost 
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without clients, the district attorneyship 
of Dane County, paying at that time the 
munificient salary of $800 a year with an 
allowance of $50 for expenses, seemed like a 
golden opportunity. Though it appeared 
immeasurably difficult of attainment, I 
determined to make for it. with all my 
strength. What I wanted was an oppor- 
tunity to work —to practice my profes- 
sion—and to make a living. I knew that 
trial work would 
appeal to me, 
and I believed 
I could try crim- 
inal cases success- 
fully. 

I had an old 
horse which I had 
used during my 
university course 
in riding out to a 
district school I 
had taught to aid 
in paying my way, 
and borrowing a 
buggy and har- 
ness from Ben 
Miner, a friend 
and supporter, I 
now began driv- 
ing through the 
country and talk- 
ing with the 
farmers about my 
candidacy. 

It was harvest 
time and I re- 
member how I 
often tied my 
horse, climbed 
the fences, and 
found the farmer 
and his men in 
the fields. = 

* Ain't youover- 
young?" was the objection chiefly raised. 

I was small of stature and thin—at that 
time I weighed only one hundred and twenty 
pounds—and I looked even younger that I 
really was. Nor was I then in good health. 

"Throughout my university course I had 
been compelled to do much outside work. 
Besides teaching school I had become pro- 
prietor of the University Press, then the only 
college paper, burdening myself with debt in 
the purchase. It was published bi-monthly, 
and I not only did the editorial work but made 
up the forms and hustled for advertisements 
and subscriptions. Under the strain of all 


consin. 


The La Follette family, taken in Primrose Township, Wis- 


Robert, about three years old, on his mother's 
knee; his sister Ellen, now Mrs. Eastman of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa; his sister Josephine, now the wife of 
Judge Robert G. Siebecker of Madison; and his 
brother William, of La Follette, Tennessee 
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these tasks, added to my regular college work, 
my health, naturally robust, gave way, and 
for four or five years I went down under the 
load at the end of every term of court. A 
marked physical change came to me later and 
I have grown stronger and stronger with the 
years. 

But there were a number of things that 
helped me in my canvass for the nomination. 
I was born in Primrose Township, Dane 
County, only 
twenty miles 
from Madison, 
where my father, 
a Kentuckian by 
birth, had been a 
pioneer settler 
from Indiana. I 
knew farm ways 
and farm life, 
and many of the 
people who were 
not acquainted 
with me person- 
ally, knew well 
from what family 
I came—and that 
it was an honest 
family. The peo- 
ple of the county 
were a mixture 
of New England- 
ers, Norwegians 
and Germans. I 
had been raised 
among the Nor- 
wegians and un- 
derstood the 
language fairly 
well, though I 
could speak it 
only a little—but 
even that little 
helped me. 

I also had 
something of a claim to recognition on my 
own account. In my last year as a stu- 
dent I had been chosen, after preliminary 
tests, to represent the University in the 
State Collegiate oratorical contest. I had 
won the prize at Beloit with an oration 
on the character of Shakespeare's “Iago” 
and then I had been chosen to represent 
Wisconsin in the Inter-State contest at Iowa 
City, Iowa. This I also won, and when I re- 
turned to Madison, university feeling ran to 
so high a pitch that the students met me at 
the train and drew the carriage up the hill to 
the university where I was formally welcomed, ` 
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and that evening I was given a reception in 
the state-house at which there were speeches 
by William F. Vilas, the foremost citizen 
of Wisconsin and afterwards United States 
Senator, by members of the University 
faculty and others. All of this, of course, 
had been reported in the newspapers, espe- 
cially the Madi- 
son newspapers, 
so that when I 
went among the 
farmers, I found 
that they were 
able to place me 
at once. 

Thus while they 
considered me 
too young and 
inexperienced, I 
made a good 
many friends— 
men who began 
to believe in me 
then, and have 
been my warm 
supporters ever 
since. 

Another thing 
helped me sub- 
stantially in my 
canvass. Many of 
the farmers were 
‘disgusted with 
the record of in- 
efficient service 
in the district at- 
torney’s office in 
the recent past, 
which had re- 
quired the em- 
ployment of extra 
counsel in trying 
cases. Ipromised 
them with con- 
fidence that I 
would do all the 
work myself and that there should be 
no extra fees to meet. 

Up to this point everything had been clear 
sailing. I was asking the people for an office 
of public service which they had the full 
power to give me; but I had not learned the 
very first principles of the political game as 
it was then played, — indeed, as it is still 
played in a greater part of this country. I 
knew practically nothing about politics or 
political organization, never at that time 
having so much as attended a caucus or con- 
vention. 


Boyhood picture of La Follette, taken at nine years of age, 
while he was attending district school at Argyle, Wiscon- 
sin, a country town forty miles south of Madison 
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'The boss of Dane County was Colonel E. 
W. Keyes, the postmaster of Madison. He 
was rarely spoken of as the “Colonel” or 
“Mr. Keyes,” but always then and for many 
years afterward simply as “the Boss." He 
had been for a long time the boss of the 
whole State but stronger men were then 
coming into the 
field and he was 
content to exer- 
cise his sway over 
Dane and neigh- 
boring counties. 
He was a very 
sharp, brusque, 
dominating man, 
energetic in his 
movements, and 
not then very 
young. A Bis- 
marck type of 
man, he had fine 
abilities, and if 
he used the meth- 
ods of force and 
of bulldozery to- 
ward those who 
opposed him, he 
was often gener- 
ous to those who 
supported him. 
And he was big 
enough to give 
excellent public 
service in the of- 
fice which he held 
forso many years. 
He was a good 
representative of 
old-time politics: 
the politics of 
force and secret 
management. He 
was absolute dic- 
tator in his own 
territory; he 
could make candidates, and he could un- 
make political office-holders. He fought me 
for twenty years. 

I cannot now remember just how long I 
had been at my canvass before the Boss called 
me to account. My recollection is that I 
went in one day to the post-office to get my 
mail. He had probably directed his clerks to 
watch for me, and I was told that the post- 
master wished to see me. I had known him, 
of course, as a student; he was one of the 
men who had spoken at the reception when 
I returned from the oratorical contest. I 
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went to him therefore with great friendliness; 
but I found him in quite a different mood. 
He burst out upon me with the evident pur- 
pose of frightening me at once out of all my 
political ambitions. 

“You are fooling away your time, sir!” he 
exclaimed roughly. 

He told me I was wasting my moncy, that 
I had better go to work, that I had not 
learned the first lesson in politics. He told 
me who the next district attorney of Dane 
County would be — and it was not La Fol- 
lette! 

Boss Keyes did not know it, but opposition 
of that sort was the best service he could 
have rendered me. It stirred all the fight I 
had in me. 

“I intend," I said, “to go on with this can- 
vass; and I intend to be elected district at- 
torney of Dane County.” 

I set my face, and as soon as I left him I 
began to work more furiously than ever 
before. I kept asking myself what business 
Keyes or any other man had to question my 
right of going out among the voters of Dane 
County and saying what I pleased to them. 
And what had Keyes more than any other 
voter to do with the disposal of the district 
attorneyship? 

I remember having had a similar over- 
mastering sense of anger and wrong and in- 
justice in my early days in the university— 
and it led to a rather amusing incident—my 
first experience as an Insurgent. Speakers, 
I recall, were to be chosen by the students 
for some public occasion. At that time col- 
lege life was dominated by two secret fra- 
ternities; they controlled the student meet- 
ings, and directed the elections. Most of 
the students, of whom I was one, were out- 
siders or “scrubs,” having little or nothing 
to say about the conduct of college affairs; 
and I was one of the greenest of all the 
"plebs" — a boy right from the farm. Well, 
the fraternities made their slate and put it 
through. That night I visited every non- 
fraternity man in the university and after 
several days’ hard work, we organized a sort 
of anti-secret society of some two hundred 
members. Then we called a new meeting. 
The whole student body was there, including 
the fraternity men. We reconsidered the 
action of the previous meeting and had an 
honest and open election. 

The same sort of feeling which dominated 
me in that bovish fight now drove me into 
a more vigorous struggle in Dane County. 
I traveled by day and by night, I stayed at 
farmhouses, [ interviewed every voter in 
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the country whom I could reach. The 
boss was active, too, but he was so secure in 
his undisputed supremacy and I was so 
young and inexperienced that he did not 
take me seriously nor realize until after- 
ward how thoroughly my work was done. 
He was dependent upon his organization 
made up of men, most of whom hoped 
sooner or later to get something from the 
State or county—some little office or job. 
But I had gone behind all this organization 
and reached the voters themselves. What- 
ever success I have attained in politics since 
then has been attained by these simple and 
direct means — and not otherwise. 

There were five candidates at the conven- 
tion. Quite unexpectedly, between the ballots, 
a Norwegian named Eli Pederson, a neighbor 
of ours, who had known and worked for my 
father and who called me “our boy," made a 
telling speech in my behalf. I can see him 
now — a big, black-headed, black-eyed man 
with a powerful frame, standing there in the 
convention. He was a fine type of man, a 
natural-born leader of his community, and 
he spoke as one having authority. It was to 
him, I think, that at the crisis I owe my 
nomination, which came on the fifth ballot. 

This failure of his well-oiled machine as- 
tonished the boss beyond measure, and my 
fight for my nomination was nothing as com- 
pared with the fight for election. Then, as 
now, the boss was quite willing to support 
the candidate of the opposite party rather 
than to have his own authority questioned 
or defied. But the university boys, who were 
my strong friends and supporters, went out 
and worked tooth and nail for me all over 
the county — without regard to politics — 
and I was elected by the narrow majority 
of ninety-three votes. In January, 1881, I 
was sworn in as district attorney of Dane 
County. 

As I look back upon it, politics was very 
different then from now. In these days 
fundamental issues and policies are being 
widely and earnestly discussed, but at that 
time the country was in a state of political 
lethargy. The excitement and fervor which 
accompanied the war had exhausted itself, 
reconstruction had been completed, and 
specie payment resumed. The people had 
turned their attention almost wholly to busi- 
ness affairs. The West was to be settled, 
railroads constructed, towns founded, manu- 
facturing industries built up, and money ac- 
cumulated. — In short, it was a time of ex- 
pansion, and of great material prosperity. 

But the war and the troubled years which 
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followed it had left at least one important 
political legacy—one of the most powerful and 
unified party organizations that ever existed, 
I suppose, anywhere in the world. I mean 
the Republican party. We may never see 
its like again in this country. It had fought 
a desperate war for a great and righteous 
cause. It had behind it the passionate en- 
thusiasm of a whole generation of men. It 
was the party of Lincoln and Grant and 
Sherman. I remember well the character of 
the ordinary political speeches of those years. 
Even well down into the eighties they all 
looked backward to fading glories, they waved 
the flag of freedom, they abused the South, 
they stirred the 
war memories of pe 
the old soldiers 
who were then 
everywhere domi- 
nant inthe North. 
Of this old type of 
orator I remem- 
ber to have heard 
Zach Chandler of 
Michigan, a great 
figure in those 
days—a sort of 
old Roman, of 
powerful and rug- 
ged personality, 
whose sarcastic 
flings at the 
Democratic party 
were accepted as 
the most persua- 
sive of political 
argumentation. 

This unreason- 
ing loyalty to 
party which was 
a product of the 
war drew thous- 
ands of young 
men like myself 
into its ranks 
with the convic- 
tion that this 
was the party of 
patriotism. It is 
a notable sign of robust political health in 
these days that every young man must have 
his conclusive reasons for voting the Repub- 
lican or the’ Democratic ticket; old party 
names have lost much of their persuasive- 
ness: men must think for themselves—and 
in that fact lies the great hope for the future 
of the nation. 

Garfield was the first leader to impress me 
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— as I think he impressed many men of the 
younger generation—as facing forward in- 
stead of backward. He glorified the party, 
it is true, but he saw something of the work 
that needed to be done. I was greatly im- 
pressed with Garfield: I heard him at Madi- 
son in the summer after I was graduated. He 
was a very handsome man, fine presence, 
dignity and power; splendid diction and a 
rather lofty eloquence. I do not remember a 
suggestion of humer. His address at Madison 
at that time was a review of the birth and 
services of the Republican party. I do not 
recall that he talked about the tariff; he was 
not a high tariff man, and even at that time 
urged lower du- 
ties and freer 
trade. I remem- 
ber he impressed 
me more as a 
statesman and 
less as a politi- 
cian than any of 
the men I had 
heard up to that 
time. 

But if the old 
party and the 
thrill of the old 
party slogans 
were still domi- 
nant, the issues 
of the new gene- 
ration were be- 
ginning to make 
themselves felt. 
Already there 
had been severe 
local political 
storms. Sporadic 
new movements 
began forming 
soon after recon- 
struction: the 
great dark prob- 
lems of corpora- 
tions and trusts 
and financial 
power were ap- 
pearing on the 
horizon. As far back as 1872 there had 
been a Liberal Republican party organized 
to ask for civil service reform, and later, a 
labor party was organized to agitate the 
problems of capital and labor, the control 
of banks and railroads, and the disposal of 
public lands. In 1876 the Greenback party 
came into the field and rose to much prom- 
inence on a radical platform. 
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In the State of Wisconsin the progressive 
movement expressed itself in the rise to 
power of the Patrons of Husbandry. The 
Grange movement swept four or five Mid- 
dle Western States, expressing vigorously 
the first powerful revolt against the rise 
of monopolies, the arrogance of railroads 
and the waste and robbery of the public 
lands. Those hard-headed old pioneers from 
New England and from northern Europe 
who thought as they plowed, went far toward 
roughing out the doctrine in regard to rail- 
road control which the country has since 
adopted. At that time there was no settled 
policy, no established laws, but their reasoning 
was as direct and simple as their lives. It 
was plain to them that the railroad was only 
another form of highway. They knew that 
for the purposes of a highway, the public 
could enter upon and take a part of their 
farms. If then the right of passage through the 
country came from the people, then the people 
should afterward have the right to control 
the use of the highway. It was this simple 
reasoning which was subsequently adopted 
by legislatures and courts. 

As a boy on the farm in Primrose Township 
I heard and felt this movement of the gran- 
gers swirling about me; and I felt the in- 
dignation which it expressed in such a way 
that I suppose I have never fully lost the 
effect of that early impression. It was a 
time, indeed, of a good deal of intellectual 
activity and awakening. Minds long fixed 
upon the slavery question were turning to 
new affairs; newspapers grew more numerous 
and books were cheaper. I remember when 
I was a boy a dog-eared copy of one of 
Henry George's early books got into our 
neighborhood. It was owned by a black- 
smith, named Dixon, a somewhat unusual 
man—a big powerful fellow, who was a good 
deal of a reader and thinker. He had taken 
an interest in me and he urged me to read 
Henry George's book. I knew nothing of 
public questions, but I read the book. 

In Wisconsin the Granger movement went 
so far as to cause a political revolution and 
the election in 1874 of a Democratic governor. 
A just and comprehensive law for regulating 
the railroads was passed and a strong railroad 
commission was instituted. It was then, 
indeed, that the railroads began to dominate 
politics for the first time in this country. They 
saw that they must either accept control by 
the State or control the State. They adopted 
the latter course; they began right there to 
corrupt Wisconsin—indeed to corrupt all the 
States of the Middle West. And as usual they 


were served by the cleverest lawyers and 
writers that money could hire. They asserted 
that the panic of 1873 was caused by the 
Granger agitation and that capital was being 
driven from the State by popular clamor. 
To these arguments they added open threats 
and defiance of the law. On April 28, 1874, 
Alexander Mitchell, President of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company, 
wrote a letter to Governor Taylor in which 
he asserted directly that his company would 
disregard the State law. These are his words: 

“Being fully conscious that the enforce- 
ment of this law will ruin the property of the 
company and feeling assured of the correct- 
ness of the opinions of the eminent counsel 
who have examined the question, the direc- 
tors feel compelled to disregard the provisions 
of the law so far as it fixes a tariff of rates for 
the company until the courts have finally 
passed upon the question of its validity.” 

A more brazen defiance of law could 
scarcely be conceived. The railroads looked 
to the courts for final protection but the law 
which they thus defied was not only sustained 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, but by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

But the railroads did not intend to submit 
to control, courts or no courts, and by falla- 
cious argument, by threats, by bribery, by 
political manipulation, they -were able to 
force the legislature to repeal the law which 
the Supreme Court had sustained. By that 
assault upon free government in Wisconsin 
and in other Middle Western States the 
reasonable control of corporations was de- 
layed in this country for many years. 

From that moment in the seventies— 
excepting once, and then only for a period. of 
two years when the agricultural and dairy 
interests defeated the corporations, and 
elected William D. Hoard governor—until 
my fight was finally successful Wisconsin was 
a corrupted State, governed not by the people 
but by a group of private and corporate inter- 
ests. They secured control of the old Repub- 
lican party organization—the party with the 
splendid history—and while its orators out- 
wardly dwelt upon the glories of the past and 
inspired the people with the fervor of patriotic 
loyalty, these corporation interests were 
bribing, bossing and thieving within. The 
machine organization of the Democratic 
party was as subservient to the railroads and 
other corporations as the Republican machine 
and mastery of legislation was thus rendered 
complete through all these years. 

I never shall forget the speech T heard the 
old Chief Justice of Wisconsin, Chief Justice 


FORMER CHIEF JUSTICE RYAN OF WISCONSIN 
“He was one of the most remarkable men who ever served at the Wisconsin bar. 
. . . It was he who had written the epoch-making decision sustaining the Pot- 
ter Law, which in no small measure laid the foundation for judicial 
action in this country upon the control of corporations" 


Ryan, make to the graduating class at Madi- 
son in June 1873, just before I entered the 
University. He was one of the most remark- 
able men who ever served at the Wisconsin 
bar or filled a judicial chair: an Irishman by 
birth with a fine legal education. Of an 
erratic, impulsive and passionate tempera- 
ment, in his decisions he was as cold and 
judicial as any judge who ever sat on the 
bench. It was he who had written the epoch- 
making decision sustaining the Potter law 
which in no small measure laid the foundation 
for judicial action in this country upon the 
control of corporations. I remember his 
bowed figure, his fine, almost feminine fea- 
tures, his wavy auburn hair, and the luminous 
impressive eyes which glowed as the old man 
talked there in the Assembly Chamber to the 
graduating students. His voice shook with 
emotion and his prophetic words, which I 


have never forgotten, conveyed powerfully the 
feeling of many thoughtful men of that time. 
I have used them in scores of speeches in my 
campaigns. Said he: 

“There is looming up a new and dark 
power. I cannot dwell upon the signs and 
shocking omens of its advent. The accumu- 
lation of individual wealth seems to be greater 
than it ever has been since the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. The enterprises of the coun- 
try are aggregating vast corporate combina- 
tions of unexampled capital, boldly marching, 
not for economic conquests only, but for 
political power. For the first time really in 
our politics money is taking the field as an 
organized power. . . . : Already, here at home, 
one great corporation has trifled with the 
sovereign power, and insulted the State. 
There is great fear that it, and its great rival, 
have confederated to make partition of the 
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State and share it as spoils. . . . The ques- 
tion will arise, and arise in your day, though 
perhaps not fully in mine, ‘Which shall rule 
—wealth or man; which shall lead—money or 
intellect; who shall fill public stations— 
educated and patriotic free men, or the feudal 
serfs of corporate capital?’” 

It was this power, though I did not know 
it then, nor indeed fully until years later, that 
spoke through the voice of "Boss" Keyes 
when he attempted to deny my right to ap- 
pear before the people of Dane County as a 
candidate for district attorney. It was this 
power which held together and directed the 
county machine, the State machine, the 
National machine, of both the old parties. Of 
course, the boss and the machine had nothing 
against me personally. All it wanted was the 
acceptance of its authority and leadership: 


what it feared and hated was independence- 


and freedom. I could have made terms with 
Keyes and with the State bosses of Wisconsin 
at any time during my years of struggle with 
them and secured personal advancement with 
ease and profit to myself, but I would have 
had to surrender the principles and abandon 
the issues for which I was contending, and 
this I would not do. 

In refusing to acknowledge the authority 
of Boss Keyes at the outset I was mercly 
expressing a common and widespread, though 
largely unconscious, spirit of revolt among the 
people —a movement of the new generation 
toward more democracy in human relation- 
ships. No one had thought it out in sharply 
defined terms, but nearly everyone felt it. 
It grew out of the intellectual awakening of 
which I have already spoken, the very center 
and inspirational point of which in Wisconsin 
was then, and has been ever since, the Uni- 
versity at Madison. 

It is difficult, indeed, to overestimate the 
part which the University has played in the 
Wisconsin revolution. For myself, I owe 
what I am and what I have done largely to 
the inspiration I received while there. It was 
not so much the actual courses of study which 
I pursued; it was rather the spirit of the insti- 
tution—a high spirit of earnest endeavor, a 
spirit of fresh interest in new things, and 
beyond all else a sense that somehow the 
State and the University were intimately 
related, and that they should be of mutual 
service. 

The guiding spirit of my time, and the man 
to whom Wisconsin owes a debt greater than 
it can ever pay, was its President, John 
Bascom. 

IT never saw Ralph Waldo Emerson, but I 
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should say that John Bascom was a man of 
much his type, both in appearance and in 
character. He was the embodiment of moral 
force and moral enthusiasm; and he was in 
advance of his time in feeling the new social 
forces and in emphasizing the new social 
responsibilities. His addresses to the stu- 
dents on Sunday afternoons, together with his 
work in the classroom, were among the most 
important influences in my early life. It was 
his teaching, iterated and reiterated, of the 
obligation of both the University and the 
students to the mother State that may be 
said to have originated the Wisconsin idea in 
education. He was forever telling us what 
the State was doing for us and urging our 
return obligation not to use our education 
wholly for our own selfish benefit, but to 
return some service to the State. That 
teaching animated and inspired hundreds of 
students who sat under John Bascom. The 
present President of the University, Charles 
R. VanHise, a classmate of mine, was one 
of the men who has nobly handed down 
the tradition and continued the teaching of 
John Bascom. 

In those days we did not so much get cor- 
rect political and economic views, for there 
was then little teaching of sociology or poli- 
tical economy worthy the name, but what we 
somehow did get, and largely from Bascom, 
was a proper attitude toward public affairs. 
And when all is said, this attitude is more 
important than any definite views a man may 
hold. Years afterward when I was governor 
of Wisconsin, John Bascom came to visit us 
at the executive residence in Madison, and I 
treasure the words he said to me about my 
new work: —— 

“Robert,” he said, “you will doubtless 
make mistakes of judgment as governor, but 
never mind the political mistakes so long as 
you make no ethical mistakes." 

John Bascom is now past 84 years old. 
He lives in Williamstown, Mass. His mind is 
still clear and his interest in the progress of 
humanity is as keen as ever. He divides his 
time between his garden and his books—a 
serene and beautiful old age. His occasional 
letters and his writings are still a source of 
inspiration to me. 

In all my fights in Wisconsin the University 
and the students have always stood firmly . 
behind me. In a high sense the University 
has been the repository of progressive ideas: 
it has always enjoved both free thought and 
free speech. When the test came years ago 
the University met it boldly where some other 
institutions faltered or failed. The declara- 
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tion of freedom was made by the Board of 
Regents in 1894 when Dr. Richard T. Ely was 
tried for economic heresy: 

“We cannot for a moment believe that 
knowledge has reached its final goal or that 
the present constitution of society is perfect. 
.. . In all lines of investigation . . . the 
investigator should be absolutely free to 
follow the paths of truth wherever they may 
lead. Whatever may be the limitations which 
trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe the 
great State of Wisconsin should ever encour- 
age that continual ánd fearless sifting and 
winnowing by which alone the truth can be 
found." 

This declaration of freedom was framed by 
Herbert W. Chynoweth, then a member of 
the board, now deceased, and it was incorpor- 
ated as a plank in the last Republican State 
platfrom as a pledge of the party to sustain 
the academic freedom of the University. It 
has also been inscribed on a monument 
erected by a recent graduating class. 

In many ways the influence of the Uni- 
versity has been profound. While I was gov- 
ernor, I sought the constant advice and ser- 
vice of the trained men of the institution in 


meeting the difficult problems which con- 
fronted the State. Many times when harassed 
by the conditions which confronted me, I 
have called in for conference President Van- 
Hise, Dr. Ely, Professor Commons, Dr. 
Reinsch and others. 

During my terms as governor I did my 
best to build up and encourage the spirit 
which John Bascom in his time had expressed 
by the appointment of strong trustees—the 
sort of men who would understand what the 
University should do and be. When I became 
governor the University graduates were not 
numerically strong on the Board of Regents; 
when I resigned the Alumni had at least their 
full representation, and I had also strength- 
ened the board by the appointment of a 
woman member—the first ever appointed in 
Wisconsin. 

I made it a further policy, in order to 
bring all the reserves of knowledge and in- 
spiration of the University more fully to the 
service of the people, to appoint experts from 
the University wherever possible upon the im- 
portant boards of the State— the civil service 
commission, the railroad commission and so 
on—a relationship which the University has 
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always encouraged and by which the State 
has greatly profited. Many of the University 
staff are now in State service, and a bureau of 
information and assistance established as a 
legislative reference library, conducted by 
Charles McCarthy, a man of marked origi- 
nality and power, has proved of the greatest 
assistance to the legislature in formulating 
new laws and in learning the true attitude of 
public opinion toward them. He has built up 
an institution in Wisconsin that is a model 
which the Federal Government and ulti- 
mately every State in the Union will follow. 

During ‘the last session of the legisla- 
ture a Saturday lunch club was organized, at 
which the governor, and some of the State 
officers and legislators regularly met the Uni- 
versity professors—VanHise, Ross, Reinsch, 
Commons, Ely, Scott, Meyer, McCarthy 
and others—to discuss the problems of the 
State. Such meetings as these are a tre- 
mendous force in bringing about intelligent 
democratic government: they are very differ- 
ent, indeed, from the old secret, back-room 


conferences of bosses which once controlled 


Wisconsin in the interest of private corpora- 
tions. It is not indeed surprising that Dr. 
Eliot of Harvard, after an examination of the 
work done at Madison should have called 
Wisconsin "the leading State University,” 
for inevery possible way it has endeavored to 
make itself a great democratic institution— 
a place of free thought, free investigation. free 
speech and of constant and unremitting serv- 
ice to the people who give it life. 

I have endeavored thus to exhibit some of 
the underlying causes of the progressive 
spirit in Wisconsin, and I cannot leave the 
subject without speaking of one other in- 
fluence which impressed me. 

In the campaign of 1876 “Bob” Ingersoll 
came to Madison to speak. I had heard of 
him for years; when I was a boy on the farm 
a relative of ours had testified in a case in 
which Ingersoll had appeared as an attorney 
and he had told glowing stories of the plea 
that Ingersoll had made. Then in the spring 
of 1876 Ingersoll delivered the Memorial 
Day address at Indianapolis. It was widely 
printed shortly after it was delivered and it 
startled and enthralled the whole country. 
I remember that it was printed on a poster 
as large as a door and hung in the post-oflice 
at Madison. I can scarcely convey now, 
or even understand, the emotional effect the 
reading of it produced upon me. Oblivious of 
my surroundings, I read it with tears stream- 
ing down my face. It began, I remember: 

“The past rises before me like a dream. 
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Again we are in the great struggle for national 
life. We hear the sounds of preparation— 
the music of boisterous drums—the silver 
voices of heroic bugles. We see the pale 
cheeks of women and the flushed faces of 
men; and in those assemblages we see all the 
dead whose dust we have covered with 
flowers." 

I was fairly entranced. He pictured the 
recruiting of the troops, the husbands and 
fathers with their families on the last evening, 
the lover under the trees and the stars; then 
the beat of drums, the waving flags, the 
marching away; the wife at the turn of the 
lane holds her baby aloft in her arms—a 
wave of the hand and he has gone; then you 
see him again in the heat of the charge. 
It was wonderful, how it seized upon my 
youthful imagination. 

When he came to Madison I crowded my- 
self into the assembly chamber to hear him: 
I would not have missed it for every worldly 
thing I possessed. And he did not disappoint 
me. He possessed in high degree all the arts 
of the old-time oratory. ‘He was witty, he 
was droll, he was eloquent: he was as full 
of sentiment as an old violin. 

A large handsome man of perfect build, a 
face as round as a child’s and a perfectly 
irresistible smile. Often, while speaking, he 
would pause, break into a smile, and the audi- 
ence, in anticipation of what was to come, 
would follow him in irresistible peals of laugh- 
ter. I cannot remember much that he said, 
but the impression he made upon me was 
indelible. One expression, uttered while flay- 
ing the Democrats, remains with me. Ad- 
dressing himself to the workingmen in the 
audience, he said: 

“Turn up your hands: pick off the cal- 
louses, the blisters, and under every one 
you will find a democratic lie." 

After that I got Ingersoll’s books and 
never afterward lost an opportunity to hear 
him speak. He was the greatest orator, l 
think, that I ever heard; and the greatest 
of his lectures, I have always thought, was 
the one on “Shakespeare.” 

Ingersoll had a tremendous influence upon 
me, as indeed he had upon many young men 
of that time. It was not that he changed my 
beliefs, but that he liberated my mind. Free- 
dom was what he preached: he wanted the 
shackles off everywhere. He wanted men to 
think boldly about all things: he demanded 
intellectual and moral courage. He wanted 
men to follow wherever truth might lead 
them. He took a powerful hold upon my 
imagination: he was a rare, bold, heroic figure. 


La Follette's Autobiography 


I have departed somewhat from my direct 
narrative, but it has seemed necessary to 
show some of the conditions and influences 
which have resulted in the spread of the 
progressive movement in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere. 

Iwassworn 
in as district 
attorney of 
Dane County 
in January, 
1881. I was 
not yet twen- 
ty-six, and, 
besides the 
defense of 
a tramp 
charged with 
assault with 
intent to kill, 
a few collec- 
tion cases, 
and two civil 
cases in the 
circuit court, 
I had had 
little actual 
legal experi- 
ence. But I 
never worked 
harder in my 
life than I did 
during the 
next two 
years: I 
worked al- 
most day and 
night. Iliked 
it, it suited 
my talents, 
and from the 
first I was 
successful 
with most of 
my cases. I 
kept my 
word to the 
farmers liter- 
ally: although I often had to meet the fore- 
most lawyers in southern Wisconsin—men like 
William F. Vilas—no legal assistance was ever 
employed in my office or to aid in the trial of a 
case while I was district attorney. I did all the 
work alone. At the end of two years' service, 
so wellsatisfied were the people with my admin- 
istration that the boss did not even oppose my 
renomination and I was the only man on the 
Republican county ticket who was reélected. 
I ran over 2,000 votes ahead of my ticket. 


ROBERT M. 


LA FOLLETTE 


At the time of his graduation from The University of Wisconsin 
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During my service as district attorney I 
began to see some further aspects of boss 
rule and misrepresentative government, al- 
though I had little idea, then, what it all 
meant. It was a common practice for men 

: caught in the 
criminal net, 
or the friends 
of those men, 
not to go for- 
ward honest- 
ly and try 
their cases in 
the public 
tribunal, but 
repair to the 
boss and thus 
bring under- 
handed and 
secret influ- 
ence to bear 
in blocking 
the wheels of 
justice. And 
why should- 
n'tthey? The 
influence of 
the boss was 
all-powerful 
in the elec- 
tion or ap- 
pointment of 
sheriffs, po- 
lice, consta- 
bles, usually 
the district 
attorney,and 
even judges. 
With their 
official life in 
some meas- 
ure depend- 
ent upon the 
boss, a mere 
nod or a re- 
quest might 
easily change 
the whole 
course of justice; and there are few crim- 
inals who cannot muster some influence 
with a boss, whose secret of power lies in 
the personal loyalty of those upon whom 
he has conferred personal benefits. 

I began to feel this pressure in all sorts of 
cases: they did not attempt to reach me 
directly, knowing that I had defied the boss 
in my election, but it came about in the 
curious ways in which witnesses faded out 
of the reach of the sheriff’s office, in the dis- 
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agreement of juries, and the like. I remem- 
ber one case of adultery in which the parties 
brought powerful influence to bear, defeating 
my attempts at prosecution. Finally I was 
taken sick and had to go to bed. Keyes 
seized eagerly upon the opportunity and used 
his influence to compel the dismissal of the 
case against the defendant. I heard of it, and, 
although too weak to walk, I had myself rollcd 
in a blanket and driven to the court-house. I 
entered my appearance and asserted my offi- 
cial authority against having the case dis- 
missed. ‘There was a good deal of a fight, I 
remember, and I was threatened with being 
sent to jail for contempt. But I finally 
secured a postponement and afterward con- 
victed my man. 

-Under such conditions, it may well be 
imagined, any man inside the political ring, 
or a man with great political influence, could 
escape punishment for almost any offense ex- 
cept, perhaps, a capital crime. I early de- 
termined that I would make absolutely no 
distinctions between men in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and I soon had a very 
severe test, in which I had to meet the in- 
iluence of the system which then prevailed. 
Sanderson, chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, came to Madison 
at the organization of the Legislature, got to 
gambling and drinking and went to bed in a 
state of intoxication. Feeling some one trying 
to take his money, he aroused himself enough 
to make an outcry, and the next morning the 
story was all over town. It came up to me and 
in the regular course of my duty I went to the 
hotel to get Sanderson to make a complaint. 
He was insulting; told me it was none of my 
business, and that if I knew where my polit- 
ical interests lay, I better keep d quiet. 
I told him plainly that we did not permit 
such things to happen in Madison without 
prosecution and that I should require him to 
swear out a warrant. As soon as I left he 
set the wheels to moving, and before I could 
get the papers made out a number of friends 
came to me advising me that it would defeat 
me for reélection if I made trouble for so 
important a person. Sanderson got out of 
Madison by the first train and tried to get 
out of the State, but I caught him with a sub- 
pena at Milwaukee. I also got the fellow 
who was charged with taking the money; but 
the pressure on the witnesses was so great 
that I could not convict him. However, the 
purpose of the prosecution—to make the law 
supreme in Dane County—was well served; 
and instead of injuring my chances for re- 
election, the case decidedly helped me. 
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I do not think, as I look back on my record 
as district attorney, that I should make as 
good a prosecutor now as I was then. Isaw 
just two things then: the law and the in- 
dividual criminal. I believe I broke the 
record for convictions in Dane County. I 
worked the sheriff half to death. If there 
was evidence anywhere to be obtained in 
my cases I got it, regardless of work or ex- 
pense. I even sent one sheriff to England. 
Since then I have come to have a little ditfer- 
ent point of view regarding crime. I see 
that the individual criminal is not always 
wholly to blame; that many crimes grow 
directly out of the sins and injustices of 
society. 

During the four years I served as district 
attorney I had practically nothing to do with 
politics; I made as good a canvass as I knew 
how for reélection, but I knew nothing and 
cared nothing for the political organizations 
of the county and State. I put my whole 
force into my work as district attorney and 
thought of nothing else. It was a keen joy 
io prepare the cases and present them in 
perfect order before the court. When it be- 
came known that a crime had been committed 
I tried always to be first on the ground myself, 
interview all the witnesses and see all the 
surroundings in person. It is facts that settle 
cases; the law is always the same. And this 
rule applies to things of larger’ importance 
than criminal cases. Facts count high 
everywhere. Whether the matter in hand 
is railroad legislation or the tariff, it is always 
a question of digging out the facts upon 
which to base your case. In no other one 
thing does a public man more surely indicate 
his quality than in his ability to master 
actual conditions and set them forth with 
clearness. Neither laws, nor opinions, nor 
cven constitutions, will finally convince 
people: it is only the concrete facts of con- 
crete cases. 

The first and rather surprising suggestion 
made to me to become a candidate for Con- 
gress came about in this way. 

Samuel A. Harper and I were classmates 
and chums in the University. Some time in 
his sophomore year, while wrestling, he injured 
his knee so severely that he had to leave the 
University. He taught school for a time, then 
studied law, and in 1884, while I was finishing 
my last year's service as district attorney, he 
came to visit me in Madison. He was full of 
imagination and the spirit of youth; six feet 
tall, lithe and athletic; eyes bright and black; 
hair in ringlets. He was a handsome and 
brilliant fellow—a charmer of men. He pos- 
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“Ingersoll had a tremendous influence upon me, as indeed he had upon many young men of that time. It 


was not that he changed my beliefs, but that he liberated my mind. 


Freedom was what he preached; he 


wanted the shackles off everywhere” 


sessed the most unerring political judgment 
of anyone I have ever known. Dear fellow! 
Our lives were knit together in a way that 
rarely comes to men. He became my law 
partner in 1886, and was my closest friend and 
most trusted adviser until his death in 1898. 

Sam remained with me for several weeks 
and we talked as such friends will. One night 
he said: 

“Bob, why don’t you go to Congress? 
You can go to Congress just as well as not. 
You have the opportunity of a public career, 
and you have the stuff in you." 

With inimitable spirit he developed his 
plan: 

““There are five counties in this district,” 
he said. “The two big counties, Dane and 
Grant, outnumber all the others in voting 
population. Now I live in Grant and you 
live in Dane. Ill carry Grant for you and 
you carry Dane for yourself. They will con- 
trol the convention—and you go to Con- 
gress.”’ 


Well, we talked it over. It got into my 


head. It seemed feasible. Neither Sam nor 
I ever thought of going to the Boss; indeed, I 
do not think we consulted anyone but our- 
selves until after I decided to run. 

We both started out on the campaign as 
though it were some fine game, and with 
great enjoyment of the prospect. By this 
time I was thoroughly well acquainted in 
Dane County. Besides my service as dis- 
trict attorney I had built up such a good 
civil-law practice that in the year 1885 I had 
more civil cases on the calendar than any 
other lawyer in Madison. All this served to 
give me an assured place with the people. 
Well, I conducted my Canvass among the 
farmers very much as I had gone about it 
four years before. It was the general feeling, 
I knew, that I had made good as district 
attorney and I argued that I could and 
would serve the people just as faithfully as 
Congressman. I found I had many friends 
among Democrats as well as among Repub- 
licans. 

It was not long before the machine found 
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out what I was doing. The so-called “ Mad- 
ison ring," which controlled that Congres- 
sional district, was composed of Keyes, Phil 
Spooner, a brother of John C. Spooner, Oak- 
ley, United States Marshal, and Willet 
Main, a brother-in-law of John C. Spooner, 
who was deputy-marshal. As I was on my 
way home one day, Phil Spooner stopped me 
and said: 

“What is this I hear about your running 
for Congress?" 

I told him my purpose. 

“Do you expect to be nominated?” 

I told him I did. 

“Don't you know," he said, “that there 
hasn't been a Congressman nominated for 
fifteen years who hasn't had our support? 
Why haven't you consulted Keyes and Oak- 
lev and me?” 

I said: “I know of no reason why I should 
consult vou. I've been out in the country 
consulting the people, and I'm going to con- 
sult a good many more." 

“Well, young man," he said, “you can't 
go to Congress." 

I said: “I think I can; anyhow I'm going 
to try." 

They gave me a hard fight. They hired 
most of the teams in Madison and covered the 
whole country. There was no influence they 
did not use: no wires they did not pull. But 
I carried the caucuses against. them and 
clected my delegates. The very night that 
1 got the final returns from Dane County I 
received a telegram from Sam Harper saying 
that he had carried the last caucuses that set- 
tled Grant. That meant that I had won. Sam 
had not been out of his buggy for thirty days. 

We never went into the other counties in 
the district at all, although the University 
men, who were then, as always, my warm 
supporters, did what they could for me there. 
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I cannot refrain here from speaking of 
another individual influence which was 
helpful to me in my campaign. Among the 
notable men of southern Wisconsin was 
General George E. Bryant, a gallant soldier 
who had commanded a Wisconsin regiment 
in the war and who had been Probate Judge 
of Dane County. He was long an intimate 
friend of General Grant, and one of the 306 
delegates who stood out in the national con- 
vention for a third term for Grant in the 
presidency. He came from a fine old New 
England family, and he was a wise man, 
a good lawyer and judge. General Bryant 
was a potent influence in my behalf among 
the old soldiers who were then an important 
element in the electorate. When I was 
elected governor he became chairman of the 
State Central Committee, and he fought 
with me through all my campaigns. During 
his last illness, when he thought he would not 
see me again, he addressed this brief note to 
me, which I treasure highly: 


Dear Bor: Next to my own two boys, I love 
you better than anyone else in the world. 
GrN'L. 


The convention was held at Dodgeville, 
and, although the old crowd was there in 
force, I was nominated on the first ballot. 
They tried to beat me at the polls by throw- 
ing support to the Democrat—and they had 
behind them the influence of the railroads— 
but I was elected by 400 votes. 

My second term as district attorney closed 
on January 1, 1885. I continued my law 
practice until Congress met in the fall of 
that year. At the time of my clection I had 
never been farther east than Chicago, and 
when I arrived in Washington I found my- 
sclf the youngest member of Congress. I 
was twenty-nine years old. 


In the November chapters Senator LaFollette tells of his entrance into Congress; 
of how he discovered legislation being promoted for private interest; of some stir- 
ring fights against such bills. 


In the course of the narrative he gives vivid pen 
pictures of Tom Reed, of Cleveland, of Carlisle, of Philetus Sawyer, the lumberman 
Senator from Wisconsin, and of other interesting men who played parts in the inci- 
dents. And there are some extraordinary facts and ideas about practical politics. 
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RIFFITH laid down his fountain 
pen, pulled toward him the sheet 


of paper covered with the four- 

teen lines of his neat, even writ- 
ing and read them over to himself in an 
undertone. Having finished he pushed the 
paper from him and sighed. 

“ Now that chap across the hall," he mut- 
tered, *couldn't write a sonnet with a rhym- 
ing dictionary and a dozen helpers, but he 
earns eighteen dollars a week!" 

And Griffith jangled uncomfortably the 
few coins in his trousers’ pocket, and looked 
at the pen-mark through the figures on the 
calendar which meant the inevitable falling 
due of his weekly rent. He picked up the 
sonnet and read it through a second time. 


The ecstasy of creation burned him as he 
read. It was good stuff and he had done it! 
The tricky technique was his, and he had not 
drowned his meaning under hard-won rhymes; 
the thing stood forth, complete, ringing, fin- 
ished. He forgot everything but the verses 
in his hand until the door across the hall 
banged shut, and he heard his neighbor go 
whistling forth to his eighteen dollars a week. 
With a smothered oath, Griffith crushed the 
sheet of paper into a crumpled ball and flung 
it into a corner of the room. His mild- 
featured face took on the nearest approach to 
savageness of which it was capable, and he 
ground his teeth wrathfully as he listened 
to the man across the hall clumping merrily 
down the stairs. After a moment of this he 
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retrieved the wrinkled sonnet from the corner, 
smoothed it out and began carefully copying 
it on a second sheet of paper. Halfway 
through the operation he stopped and shook 
his head. 

“No,” he confessed, putting the cap on his 
fountain pen, ^I can't stand the sight of an- 
other of those printed slips. They'll drive 
me to homicide or suicide and I can't afford 
either!” 

He shoved the verse into a drawer, already 
well filled with manuscripts, some fresh and 
neatly folded, others frayed and tattered by 
many trips through the mails. From the 
pile of them he selected several of the freshest 
and put them into his pocket. With an air 
of resignation he put on his hat and overcoat 
and walked down the wooden, uncarpeted 
stairs with a step wholly different from that of 
him who had gone forth sure of his eighteen 
dollars. As he reached the street he paused. 

"Times or Herald?" he asked himself with 
a wry smile. 

He thrust his hand into his pocket and 
pulled out a dime. . 

“Heads, Herald, tails, Times,” he decided 
and spun the coin. It landed aggravatingly 
on edge in the crack between two pieces of 
frozen snow. Griffith looked at it critically. 
'Then he whistled. 

“Even the insensate money,” he said to 
himself, "realizes that this is important. 
I may get a job! It hesitates to commit 
itself!” 

Again he spun the coin, and this time it 
rolled and circled crazily about the snow Dbe- 
fore it finally fell on its side, the legend “One 
Dime,” with its encircling wreath staring up 
at him. 

"Times!" he announced with an expression 
of deep portent. 

He pocketed the dime and walked slowly 
down the street. He was perfectly aware 
that he did not feel half as cheerful as he pre- 
tended. He had taken this walk before 
many times and with better prospects by far 
than he had this wintry morning, and his 
reception had always been the same. Yet he 
would not give up. He wanted to work on 
a newspaper; he had always wanted to. He 
felt that to do that would be life, while to do 
anything else would be merely existence. In 
his drawer at home there were many letters 
which he had written from a fictitious Paris 
and an imaginary London. He knew per- 
fectly well that he could write much better 
English than he read every day in thecolumns 
of the papers, and it was that he longed to do. 
For the mere gathering of the news he cared 
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nothing; anybody could do that. He wanted 
to write it, to sit at a desk somewhere with 
a neat bottle of paste, an expensive fountain 
pen, a big blue pencil and a window from 
which he could look out over the busy city. 
The reporters would bring him their crude, 
hasty accounts of the things they had seen, 
and he would polish off the crudities and put 
the whole into English which would be 
a credit to the paper which printed it. The 
delusions under which he labored were not so 
profound as might be imagined. Not for one 
instant did he believe that he might be al- 
lowed to write editorial essays; he knew full 
well the value of pithiness. He felt, too, that 
he could prove to the editors what his value 
would be if they would only let him talk— 
but they never would. Usually he could not 
even get to the editors themselves, and when 
he did penetrate so far he was shown into the 
presence of keen-eyed, busy men, surrounded 
by clouds of tobacco smoke and an atmos- 
phere of relentless rush which clogged his 
tongue.. made the manuscripts in his pocket 
seem supertluous, and sent him back into the 
street. with burning cheeks and a sense of 
impotency. 

The noise and bustle of the down-town 
streets. bothered and confused. him as it 
always did. He skulked and dodged his way 
to the looming front of the Times building 
with a fecling that he was rather in every- 
body's way, and that everybody was per- 
fectly certain who he was, what he was after, 
and how remote were the chances of his se- 
curing it. With his hand on the door of the 
forbidding-looking building he hesitated and 
almost drew back. 

“Tf I went back home,” he thought for- 
lornlv, “I could get enough to do, and maybe. 
after a while, the magazines would take to 
buving some of my stories and poems!" 

There was temptation in the thought. 
After all, he was more in the way here than 
anything else. He didn't at all fit in with so 
many people. They were in too much of 
a hurry even to wait for him to tell them what 
it was he wanted to do. 

"Well," thundered a big voice behind him, 
“if you're going in there, gwan through. 
don't block up the door all day!” 

Without waiting to look at the man behind 
him, Griffith scuttled through the door and 
hurried up the worn stairway. He had trav- 
eled the same path often enough to know 
where to go. He would pass down the hall, 
past the swinging door through which came 
the clatter of the composing room and into 
the room across the hall. —full of tables, each 
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with a typewriter and a pile of paper on it, 
full of hurrying, coatless men dashing in and 
out, calling to one another, dropping onto the 
chairs in front of the tables, clattering busily 
at the rickety machines for a few minutes and 
then dashing out again, slipping into their 
coats as they went. He would sit down in 
a lonely chair near the door into the inner 
office and wait until somebody told him he 
could see Mr. Boggs now. Boggs was a big 
man with a beard and a huge voice. He 
would look at him searchingly through big- 
rimmed glasses, and Griffith would forget 
what he had intended to say, and would end 
by lamely asking if there was anything about 
the office he could do. Then Boggs would 
say "No" very shortly and turn back to his 
work as though he had already forgotten 
Griffith's existence. 

'The usual clash and clatter of metal greeted 
him as he passed the swinging door of the 
composing room, but the big office was dif- 
ferent. The typewriters and tables were 
deserted. In a corner of the room, a single 
man was at work with a pencil near a 
telegraph instrument which clicked busily. 
Griffith hesitated; he always dreaded inter- 
rupting people, and it had been his experi- 
ence that people around newspaper offices 
were more irascible than the general run 
when thus interrupted, And the man with 
the pencil, his eyes shaded by a green shade, 
appeared particularly busy. 'The door of 
Boggs’ private office was closed, it seemed to 
Griffith, with an air of particular privacy. 
There was an air of exclusion in the firm line 
of the door knob and the tightness with 
which the bottom of the door hugged the sill. 
Again Griffith hesitated. Perhaps Boggs was 
not there; it might be just as well for him to 
try the Herald office anyhow, in spite of the 
turn of the dime. He had about made up his 
mind to a hurried retreat when the door of 
~ Boggs’ office swung open with a jerk and 
Boggs himself stood framed in the doorway. 
He had a pencil in one hand and a bit of 
paper in the other, while the much-chewed 
stump of an extinct cigar stuck belligerently 
through a corner of the big beard. An in- 
stant he glared at Griffith with an intentness 
which made that young man almost forget 
his mission. 

“Do you want a job?" 
denly. 

Griffith's intellect and tongue strove fran- 
tically for speech and finally succeeded. 

“Yes,” he stammered, “but I 

“All right," snapped Boggs, * you're hired. 
Come in here!" 


Boggs roared sud- 
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He swung on his heel and walked back to 
his desk, Griffith following him with the 
manner of one narrowly saved írom a large 
explosion. 

"I'd hire anything with legs and a slight 
knowledge of the English language," an- 
nounced Boggs, rooting about at his desk. 
* Ever work on a newspaper?" 

“No, sir," admitted Griffith, and again he 
started to explain just what he wanted. 
** You see, sir i 

“Never mind,” broke in Boggs, “TIl prob- 
ably fire you in a week, but I've got to have 
a man, now—this minute. Sit down!" 

Griffith sank into a chair and Boggs ap- 
plied a match with seeming impartiality to 
the stump of the cigar and the surrounding 
beard. The young man's hand fluttered 
near the white edges of manuscript sticking. 
from his coat pocket, and there trembled 
on his tongue the shreds of the things he 
wished to say, yet he could only sit with 
his knees pressed tight together while the 
editor turned the mere disorder of his desk 
into utter chaos. At length Boggs’ hand 
emerged from the mess gripping triumphantly 
a newspaper. 

“There!” exclaimed Boggs, holding out 
the paper, his thumb marking a column under 
a large “head,” “you read that as you go. 
Hurry down to the Lennox Building and find 
Folsom. ‘Tell him I sent you—there's more 
in that story than one man can handle. Got 
any money?" 

Griffith shook his head, the paper hanging 
limp in his irresolute hand. 

Boggs carelessly flung a couple of bills 
toward him and whirled back to his desk. 

* Folsom's the reddest-haired man you'll 
see," he added, "with a crooked nose and 
ascaronhischeek. He'll be prowling around 
the Lennox somewhere. Now hurry!" 

Griffith got rather weakly to his feet. He 
fumblingly pulled out the bundle of manu- 
scripts and dropped them onto the desk at 
Boggs’ elbow. 

“There are some little things I've written," 
he explained haltingly. “I wanted you to 
look at them before I explained just what 
kind of work I wanted." 

Boggs swung round with a roar. 

“What the " he commenced, but Grif- 
fith had slipped out the door and closed it 
quickly behind him. 

Boggs looked at the manuscripts without 
secing them, scowling darkly. 

“Of course," he muttered, “the big things 
come tumbling onto us when we're short- 
handed!" He picked up one of the folded 
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sheets aimlessly and opened it. “Wonder 
what sort of rot this is!" 

Within the four walls of his ofice Boggs 
was an unfeeling, rough-speaking despot, 
with no other thought than his work. Never- 
theless it was the eye of a trained critic which 
he bent on Griffith’s work. He read a few 
lines without thinking, then stopped, flat- 
tened out the sheet of paper and read them 
again attentively. Afterward he whistled 
and put the manuscripts thoughtfully in a 
drawer. i 

“And I’ve sent him,” he said aloud, “to 
help unearth a lurid sensation! I might 
better have set a lacemaker to darning sail- 
cloth!" 

Griffith walked down the strect from the 
broad entry of the Times office not quite clear 
as to where he was going or why. In his 
hand he grasped the open paper which Boggs 
had handed him, without in the least being 
conscious of what he was carrying. His 
mind wheeled crazily about two salient facts: 
Boggs had given him work before he could 
even voice a request—and here he was, doing 
the very sort of thing which he knew that he 
could not do! He was to go somewhere and 
hunt for a red-haired man with a creoked 
nose. Having found this individual, he had 
not th remotest conception what was to be 
done next. He had the vaguest of ideas of 
how reporters went about it to gather the 
information at whose ill-rendered para- 
graphs ke scoffed in the daily papers. 

... He bet&ime conscious of the paper he was 
carrying in his hand, stared at it an instant, 
thén threaded the crowded sidewalk to 
a sheltering telegraph pole and spread open 
the sheet. It required only an instant to 
find what he sought. Boggs’ blue pencil had 
boxed in a short account of a fire of peculiar 
nature which had damaged the Lennox 
Building fa busy hive of offices) to the extent 
of some Thousands of dollars, and had only 
been prevented from ruining the building by 
the prompt efforts of the tiremen. In addi- 
tion to surrounding the column with the 
marks of his pencil, the editor had written 
. along the margin of the page— * There's more 
Qin this! Get it!" 

Griffith folded the paper and stuffed it into 
his pocket. In doing so he thrust his hand 
against the little roll of bills which Boggs had 
tossed to him. His fingers closed around the 
soft, crumpled paper hungrily. It was a good 
many days since he had seen or felt any such 
thing in his pocket. If he could only please 
Boggs there might be more of these little 
rolls around which to curl his fingers. Yet 
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here he was, face to face with his first com- 
mission and obsessed by a sense of utter im- 
potence. What did Boggs mean by saying 
that there was more in it than what was 
printed? It seemed to Griffith that the ac- 
count of the fire was very complete. And 
to whom would he go to find out what more 
there was that had escaped first notice? 
How should he introduce himself, what should 
he ask? He had a nervous horror of in- 
truding on people. Perhaps the mysterious 
Folsom would tell him what to do. Unques- 
tionably he must find Folsom. After that 
events would have the advantage of the red- 
haired man's possible assistance in shaping 
themselves. 

There was.no trouble in finding the Len- 
nox. A few curious people lined the side- 
walks on both sides of the street, staring up 
idly at the somewhat smoked walls, the 
broken windows, and the prowling firemen 
and insurance men. Many of the office- 
holders in the building had already gone 
back into their quarters, and Griffith could 
see from the street that one of the elevators 
was running. He stood for a while in the 
fringe of people on the sidewalk, searching 
the faces of the idlers and passers-by fora man 
with red hair and a crooked nose. He saw 
no one and commenced to feel that he was 
wasting his time. He went into the building, 
pushed onto the one elevator which was run- 
ning, and was jerked breathless to the top 
floor, where he got out feeling more lost and 
helpless than ever. He felt that the elevator 
boy looked at him with a prying and inquisi- 
tive eye as he stood indecisively at the door of 
the shaft. The big hall smelled of smoke, 
and from somewhere came the slap-slap of 
a brush, where a painter was already at work. 
On all sides of him were closed doors with 
names in neat, black letters on their ground- 
glass. He read the names one after the other 
trving to make up his mind to go into one of 
them and make inquiries. In the back of his 
mind lurked always the thought of Boggs 
chewing the butt of the extinct cigar and 
waiting his return. f 

A slight click behind him made him turn. 
The elevator indicator showed that the steel 
cage was again whizzing upward. Griffith 
felt that he could not face again the eye of the 
boy in brass buttons, and he slunk guiltily to 
the stairs and crept down to the next floor. 
It seemed exactly like the one he had left, 
save that the names on the doors were differ- 
ent. Ile could hear muflled voices and the 
faint click of typewriters from behind the 
closed doors. He made his way aimlessly 
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from floor to floor, dodging behind corners 
when he heard the whirring of the elevator, 
starting nervously at the opening or closing of 
a door, utterly at a loss what course to pursue. 
The one thing which occurred to him was to 
go down to the street and continue his hope- 
less search for the red-haired and mythical 
Folsom. 

The names on the doors held a strange 
fascination for him. He paused at every 
landing and studied them intently, almost 
unconsciously hoping to find some combina- 
tion of name and calling which might lead 
him to think that there he might go in and 
push his vague inquiries with safety. He 
was standing on the third floor reading the 
legend *Lanning & Thompson, Architects," 
when he became aware that some one was 
standing very close behind him in the shadow 
made by an angle of the wall. He started 
nervously and turned around. 

"Sorry!" said a cheerful voice, "did I 
scare you?" 

Griffith tittered a bit shamefacedly, con- 
scious of the start he had given. 

“T didn't know there was anyone there," 
he explained, peering into the semi-darkness. 
He saw a young man in a large overcoat and 
a gray velours hat, the string of a bag of 
tobacco between his teeth, his long fingers 
busy rolling a cigarette. 

“Looking for someone?" queried the young 
man pleasantly. 

The harmless question fairly appalled 
Griffith. He hesitated painfully before re- 
plying. Something kept him from saying 
that he was searching from floor to floor for 
a red-haired man he had never seen before, 
and he seemed mentally unable to formulate 
any other explanation of his presence. He 
became conscious that he was waiting alto- 
gether too long for a reply to such a question. 

“ Er—not exactly," he answered hurriedly, 
“I just thought I'd look about a bit to see 
what the fire had done." 

The man in the gray hat went on rolling his 
cigarette while Griffith watched him, shifting 
from one foot to the other and making up his 
mind to go down to the next floor. The 
young man moistened the cigarette with his 
tongue and flipped it dexterously into shape. 

“Got a match?” he inquired. 

Griffith handed him the match, and in the 
flare of its lighting he saw that his companion 
was thin of feature, brown of skin and pos- 
sessed a keen, rather shifty, gray eye. This 
same eye was traveling over Griffith’s figure 
rather searchingly, and the object of the 
scrutiny was conscious that the bottoms of 
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his trousers were frayed, and that his thin 
overcoat was very shiny at the elbows and 
across the shoulders. 

" Work here in the building?" demanded 
the young man suddenly. 

Griffith shook his head, his hand on the 
railing of the stairs. The other puffed slowly 
at his cigarette and continued to stare. 

* Guess you're out of a job, aren't you?” 
he asked bluntly. Griffith admitted that 
he was, and the other's manner changed 
on the instant. He reached out a lean hand 
and laid it on Griffith's sleeve. 

“Tl put you in the way of a five spot," 
he said in a low tone, “and all you'll have to 
do is to drink a good bit of beer—more beer 
than Reddy Folsom can hold." 

A flurry of little electric sparks seemed to 
shoot up Griffith's spine at the mention of the 
name. Before he could frame an answer he 
found that his companion had half led, half 
pushed him into the elevator, and they were 
dropping to the ground floor like a shot. 
They hurried through the entry of the Len- 
nox, walked a few feet and passed into the 
swinging door of a big saloon. Straight to 
a little table in the corner went the man in the 
gray hat, holding up two fingers to the bar- 
tender as he passed. When he and Griffith 
had dropped into their chairs and two glasses 
of beer were in front of them, Griffith's captor 
pushed the gray hat onto the back of his head 
and spoke rapidly. 

“My name's Keith,” he explained. “I’m 
a reporter for the Herald. "There's a big 
story in that fire at the Lennox. They can't 
tell me anything about faulty wiring. I 
know better. Somebody touched off that 
bunch of fireworks, and I'm going to find out 
who. Red Folsom of the Times is on the 
same scent I am, and he's been nosing around 
here all day. I guess we're both of us pretty 
warm, and he knows it. Now I want him out 
of the way—see?" 

Griffith nodded and buried his lips in the 
foaming beer. New and peculiar sensations 
were stirring within him. He had not the 
faintest idea where all this was leading, but 
the dark corner, the little table, and Keith's 
lean, anxious face made his thin cheeks flush 
with unwonted excitement. 

"Im on my way," Keith rattled on, “to 
the biggest scoop of the year—or a good 
many years i 

"What's a scoop?" Griffith put in. Keith 
looked at him in amazement, and then ex- 
plained tersely while Griffith nodded and 
drank more beer. 

" Red Folsom, sober, may beat me out of 
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this" Keith continued, “but Red Folsom, 
drunk, will forget that there ever was a fire 
in the Lennox. Now he'll be in here within 
an hour; never knew him to fail. And 
I want you to get him drunk—drunk as a 
lord! Its not so much of a trick—that's 
why he's dubbing around on the Times in- 
stead of pulling down a big chunk from some 
New York sheet—drink! He likes it. he 
can't let it alone, and it don't take much to 
put him three sheets in the wind." 

“Well,” faltered Griffith, “I don't know. 
I'm not much 7 

Again Keith leaned over and gripped his 
companion’s arm with his lean fingers. 

“Its a cinch!” he said quickly. “Do you 
_ know the least little thing about aeroplanes?” 

“Quite a bit," admitted Griffith. 

Keith banged on the table in his enthu- 
siasm. 

“Not another word!” he protested with 
a quick gesture, "not another word! Fol- 
som's dippy on the subject. He'd stop on 
the way to his own funeral to talk about 
Antoinettes, Bleriots and the rest of ’em. All 
you've got to do is to buttonhole him when 
he comes in here, start talking that stutf, and 
buy him a drink. Here"—he plurged his 
hand into his pocket and handed Griffith 
a crisp five-dollar bill-— pour the stuff into 
him, souse him! If you get stewed yourself 
and they run you in, don't you worry. I've 
got a pull at headquarters, and I'll get you 
out in a hurry. Just you get him lit up ‘till 
he don't know where the Lennox is." 

Griffith felt his heart pounding against his 
ribs. He knew that his voice would shake, 
but the spirit of the thing was getting into 
him. He leaned across the table with some of 
the same cagerness that Keith had shown. 


“How ll I know him?" he demanded 
anxiously. 

Keith laughed noisily. 

"Dm getting. to that," he answered. 


" You can't miss him. There's only one Red 
Folsom in the world. Hair like a carrot, 
a nose with a twist and an old gash on his 
cheek. You can't miss him.” 

Keith drew back his chair noisily, got to his 
feet and straightened the gray hat. Then 
he leaned over and put his lips close to 
Griffith’s ear. 

“And to-morrow morning," he whispered, 
“vou watch the Jerald. YM have it all—and 
there won't be a stick of it in the Times!” 
He leaned still closer and sank his voice to an 
even lower whisper. “I found a pile of oily 
rags in the basement! It ain't much to work 
on, but I'll smell out enough for a scare head 
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allright! Just you handle Folsom. I'll lookin 
maybe to sce how things are going. I'd stay 
and do the job myself, but he'd smell a rat if 
it was anybody from our office." 

He slapped Griffith on the shoulder and 
started for the door. 

"I'd sling a couple of whiskeys into my- 
self,” he advised. "It'll hold up the beer 
better!” 

Griffith sat perfectly still in his corner, 
staring fixedly at a little pool of beer on the 
wooden top of the table and waiting for the 
queer feelings to leave the pit of his stomach 
and the wobbliness to get out of his legs. 
'The second glass of beer stood untasted be- 
fore him, its “collar” of foam slowly settling, 
leaving a line of frothy bubbles around the 
inside of the glass. The experiences of the 
last ten minutes seemed to have split him 
into two John Griffiths, one of whom ar- 
dently desired to be back in the quiet little 
room at the boarding house, with no strange 
bills and thoughts of red-haired reporters to 
disturb the writing of a bit of verse or a deeply 
psychological story which would be politely 
rejected by impersonal editors—the other 
a new sort of a being with a new set of sensa- 
tions, who had touched all at once the very 
center of a strange, serious game whose play- 
ing lured at the same time that it terrified 
him. So this was the fashion in which the 
newspapers were filled with printed matter! 
And this was the thing that Boggs expected 
him to do—he, a man who would not go into 
a theater after most of the seats were filled for 
very self-consciousness! Well, it was all very 
big and decidedly exciting, but it was for men 
cast in a different mold than John Griffith. 
He shuddered at the very thought of sitting 
there and deliberately setting about the be- 
fuddling of another man’s brain with drink. 
Why, he knew that half a dozen glasses of 
beer would set his own head swimming and 
make his legs a pair of mops. The one glass 
he had taken had not been without its effect. 
With unsteady hand he pulled out his hand- 
kerchief and wiped his face, which felt un- 
comfortably warm. 

"I wish," he said miserably to himself, 
“that dime had fallen the other side up!” 

And yet there were those bills of Boggs in 
his pocket. He must take them back, and he 
did not feel that he could look into Boggs' 
scowling face with the fact of utter and abject 
failure behind him. No, he must take those 
bills back and admit that what little courage 
he owned had sapped off. And he must get 
back those manuscripts of his that were either 
on the managing editor's desk or in his waste- 
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basket. There was but one thing to do; he 
would wait Folsom's coming, tell him the 
whole business, and trust for his aid for inter- 
cession with Boggs. If he had not been 
chosen, Keith would have hit upon some other 
more courageous man, and the blotting out of 
Folsom would have been an accomplished 
fact after all. So in a way he was really of 


service to the Times, and maybe they would 
Maybe Boggs 


let him keep one of the bills. 


THEN HE COMMENCED 
SINNED, 


TO TALK 


WITH THE FEVERISH ENERGY OF A MAN 
WHO BELIEVES HIMSELF FOUND OUT AND WHO CRAVES 
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chair while the man put the slopping glass 
before him. 

“In a very short time," he accused himself 
with what struck him as becoming gravity, 
“T shall be drunk, and I do not like being 
drunk!" 

Thoughts of the inevitable interview with 
Folsom began to appal him. From looking 
forward to it as a mild form of salvation he 
began to dread it. Probably Folsom would 
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WHO HAS 


THE EASE OF FULL AND FREE CONFESSION 


would even listen to him when he told of that 
plan for the bettering of journalistic English. 

“It’s a mess!" he admitted frankly, “but 
it may not be so bad after all!" 

And to ease his rather perturbed mind, he 
recklessly picked up the generous glass of 
beer and drained it to the bottom. He kept 
his eye fastened on the door, anxiously scan- 
ning each man as he came in and lounged up 
to the bar or dropped into a chair at one of 
the little tables. None of the newcomers 
even remotely resembled the expected Fol- 
som. All their noses had been straight, and 
their hair of most uncompromisingly plain 
hues. He became aware that the rather 
belligerent-looking bartender was scowling 
at his empty glass, and the exigencies of the 
situation were patent to him, yet he felt the 
effects of the second glass, and shuddered at 
the thought of a third. The increasing bale- 
fulness of the white-aproned man's eye, how- 
ever, was no longer to be ignored. Griffith 
crooked his finger and sat motionless in his 


not listen to his wild tale, would think him 
drunk, and would hand him over forthwith to 
the police. Newspaper men and policemen, 
he knew, were always on terms of reciprocal 
intimacy. Abruptly he raised his eyes and 
stared fearfully at the door. 

A large man with a slight stoop of the 
shoulders, fiery red hair and a nose with a de- 
cided tendency toward one ear, stood looking 
down the length of the room. Griffith could 
not see the scar on his cheek, but that was 
easily laid to the score of the beer. It was 
Folsom! Had Keith not said that there were 
no two men with such hair and such a nose? 
Griffith knew that he must get up at once and 
tell Folsom about the aeroplanes—no! about 
Keith's plot and the pile of oily rags in the 
basement of the Lennox. He must contrive, 
too, to say a word about those manuscripts of 
his lying on Boggs’ desk. He started to get 
to his feet, and then paused, thunderstruck, 
to see the red-haired man heading straight for 
his table—at least the table seemed the ulti- 
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mate goal of his movements, although the 
two walls of the long room were the- only 
things which checked the width of his stag- 
gerings. 

“Good Lord!” gasped Griffith in terror, 
“he’s drunk now!” 

Drunk the red-haired man unquestionably 
was, but his inebriation was largely of the 
legs, for he called for beer soberly enough as 
he lurched past the bar. Griffith had an 
opportunity to glance at him as he staggered 
into the chair opposite. Certainly Folsom 
was of a different type from Keith, for where 
the latter had been neat and carefully 
dressed, the man opposite him was distinctly 
dirty, and his clothes were those of a day- 
laborer. The red-haired man favored him 
with a lowering, half-suspicious glance, and 
Griffith, taking a long breath, prepared to 
deliver himself of all his many-phased mes- 
sage at one gasp. He leaned over and touched 
the red-haired man on the shoulder. ‘The 
latter looked up dully. 

* He's over there," Griffith whispered hur- 
riedly, “in the basement of the Lennox now. 
He's found the oily rags, and I don't know 
what else——" 

A vicelike grip suddenly fell on Griffith’s 
shoulder. The red-haired man, his flushed 
face suddenly gone pale, was fairly boring 
into him with a pair of sharp, blue eyes. 

"What's that?" he demanded jerkily. 
“What’s that?" 

* He's found out a lot,” Griffith rushed on 
incoherently, “and he wanted me to get you 
drunk and keep you here so you wouldn't 
know!” 

Something in the face of the man oppo- 
site stopped him. The man looked at him 
steadily, searchingly, then half rose to his 
feet and looked around the room with the air 
of a man in deadly fear. He dropped weakly 
back into his seat with an oath. 

"Damn the whiskey!" he said roughly, 
"my legs are gone. I couldn't get away 
from a crutchless cripple! How long's he 
been there?” 

Between the beer and the strangeness of 
the man's actions, Griffith felt his head spin- 
ning, but he gripped the edge of the table and 
steadied himself. 

“Half an hour,” he answered. 

For a moment the other glared at the 
wet surface of the table, then he broke into a 
short, ugly laugh and shrugged his shoulders 
clumsily. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “they'd have got me 
in time anyhow. It's all the same whether 
it comes now or later. Incendiarism! DTH 


get fifteen or twenty years. No matter, my 
heart’s rotten and I won't last moren two or 
three anyhow!” 

He leaned back in his chair, staring moodily 
at the gay ceiling above him. Griffith sat 
spellbound, beginning to grasp the signifi- 
cance of what the man was saying, but utterly 
failing to comprehend why he was saying it. 
Some faint, instinctive precepts of this new 
game he was playing seemed born in him on 
the instant. He was conscious now only of 
a fear that the man would fall silent or that 
Keith would come in. The red-haired man 
sat silent for what seemed hours, staring at 
the ceiling while he made the beer glass re- 
volve about the table in slow circles, leaving 
a path of moisture behind it which every new 
circle blotted out and remade. Then he 
commenced to talk with the feverish energy 
of a man who has sinned, who believes him- 
self found out and who craves the ease of full 
and free confession. Some innate sense of 
the value of things spoken and things printed 
made Griffith’s memory hook itself like a 
leech about the salient things in the confes- 
sion to which he listened. Ordinarily he 
would have felt nothing but pity for the man 
who sat ripping open the sorry details of 
a spotted past; now he thought only of 
Keith and the shortest route to the Times 
office. He asked no questions, he only sat, 
his hands gripping the edge of the table hard. 
and listened. 

It was only a variation of a very trite, 
commonplace story to which he listened. 
Two men and a woman—and the man before 
him had been the one not chosen. The 
lucky man had prospered—and abused the 
woman till he killed her. The other man had 
gone down, little at a time, until he rotted his 
heart with whiskey. So finally, he had tried 
to burn the Lennox because the other man 
had built and owned it, and it seemed to stand 
for the difference between their lives to the 
man who had lighted the oiled rags in the 
basement in the ghostly glare of a pocket 
flash. 

“I'm not saying I did right, I'm not trying 
to excuse myself, but I'd just like to have any 
other man have stood where I stood and see 
what he'd have done," the red-haired man 
was saying as Griflith, steadying his legs with 
an effort, got slowly to. his feet. He edged 
around the table toward the door, but the 
other did not notice him—did not even look 
at him, but continued talking, his eyes 
vaguely fixed on the wall. 

Once clear of the table, Griffith made for 
the door as fast as his uncertain legs would 
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AND SO. WHILE BOGGS. 


PUFFING LIKE A CHIMNEY. 


STALKED UP AND DOWN, . . . 


GRIFFITH TOLD HIS TALE—FORGETTING HIS IDEAS OF NEWSPAPER. ENGLISH 
AND GETTING THE INFORMATION OUT OF HIM AS FAST AS HE COULD 
- 


let him. In the doorway itself he almost 
plumped into the hurrying Keith. Griffith’s 
heart fluttered wildly as the reporter caught 
his arm. : 

“Well?” demanded Keith. 

*He's drunk," mumbled Grifüth. Keith 
looked at him sharply. “Lemme go,” con- 
tinued Griffith, “I’m in a hurry." 

Keith held him in a firm grip and stuck his 


head through the door. The red-haired man: 


had removed his cap, and the carrotlike head 
was bowed over the table. Keith laughed 
gleefully. i 

“Whatd you do it with? Wright bi- 
planes?” he asked with a chuckle. 

Griffith nodded dumbly. 

“Lemme go!” he repeated. 

Keith looked at the pale face and shaking 
hands and laughed again. 

“Lord, you're a soft one," he sneered con- 
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temptuously; “get out!” and he gave Griffith 
a push toward the street. 

Ignorant though he was of such mystic 
terms as "closed forms" and the like, Grif- 
fith sped to the Times office with all the speed 
he could muster. He fell three times getting 
up the sfairs and lurched painfully as he flung 
open the door and entered the clatter of the 
big office. As he stared about him it seemed 
that the room contained a million tables and 
that many thousands of men were writing 
upon them with a riot of noise that was deaf- 
ening. His eyes focussed themselves sud- 
denly on the figure of Boggs, a very picture of 
anger, standing with feet wide apart and 
watch in hand in the door of his inner 
office. 

“What the devil's this?" raged Boggs in 
a voice that made everybody in the room 
drop his work. 
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Griffith laid hold of the door knob and 
straightened himself. 

“Where’ve you been and where's that 
drunken Folsom?" stormed Boggs striding 
forward, “don’t he know it's closing time? 
What d’ye mean by coming back here drunk?” 

“Tve got it, Mr. Boggs,” pleaded Griffith 
weakly, “I've got it!" 

Boggs by this time had him by the shoul- 
der and the whole staff was looking on. 

* Got what?" he demanded. 

"Everything about the Lennox fire," 
blurted Griffith, *a man named Fredericks— 
a red-haired man I thought was Folsom did 
it'" 

Boggs looked at him with eyes that went 
very deep. 

“Sit down," he ordered, and when Griffith 
had dropped into a chair he commanded, 
"Now—talk!" ` 

And, beginning at the beginning of things, 
Griffith commenced to talk. Before he had 
spoken a minute Boggs broke in with gatling- 
like orders: 

“Miss Libby!” he yelled, “drop your work 
and bring that machine here! Somebody get 
a pitcher of cold water and somebody get 
some selzer! Storke, go out and tell Moer- 
dyke to break up that front page and slap 
that St. Petersburg stutf anywhere. Now 
young man, go ahead!” 

And so, while Boggs, puffing like a chimney, 
stalked up and down, and a squad of police- 
men were hurrying to the table in the corner 
of the saloon, Griffith told his tale—forgetting 
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his ideas of newspaper English and getting 
the information out of him as fast as he 
could. Halfway through the recital the door 
opened to admit a sheepish-looking man with 
red hair and a scar on his cheek, but nobody 
paid any attention. One man kept swashing 
cold water onto Griffith's head while another 
mixed him a foaming drink in a more or less 
clean tumbler. At the end of fifteen minutes 
Griffith, his head dripping and his face rather 
pale, looked up in time to see the figure of 
Boggs, holding in his hand the “lead” which 
the deft fingers of Miss Libby had hammered 
out, dashing toward the composing room in 
a cloud of smoke. The rest of the staff 
crowded around and said nice things to 
Griffith which he did not altogether under- 
stand. Also they patted him on the back 
and he could understand this, for it had not 
been done to him for many months. Finally 
he looked up at the circle of faces with a 
worried expression. 

“Say,” he asked rather querulously, “is 
this what you call a scoop?” 

For a time, on account of the noise, he 
could get no coherent answer, and then the 
staff tried to tell him what he had done. 

Boggs walked back from the composing 
room slowly, puffing at his cigar thought- 
fully. 

“You never can tell," he muttered. “I 
guess they're born, that's all. Maybe I'm 
putting my heel on a poet, but, by the Eter- 
nal, I'll make a whale of a star reporter out 
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of him! 
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I 


Each day is fresh to plunder, 


The Dread of Age 


By Louis How 


II 


Must not the wonder be 


E VERYTHING'S always new to youth; Is anything ever new for age? 


Each sunrise is as strange as truth, 
And love's a constant wonder. 


The very lamp-posts in the street 
Are suddenly known for stars: 

And the heart is ever strong to beat, 
Ay, and to break its bars. 


] cannot tell. 


That the moon and the heart don't drop apart 


From sheer recurrency? 


Must not the odours of long ago 


Sicken old ages heart? — 
I must wait to know. 
And that is the poignant part! 


MRS. PETER CORNELIUS BREUKELEN— THE PROUD ARISTOCRAT 
OF WASHINGTON SQUARE 


"When Adam Dolve and Eve Span 


A Story of Blood and Bluing 
By George Madden Martin 


Author of ** Emmy Lou,” etc. 


R. ARTEBURN CALKINS is a 
widely advertised manufacturer 
of laundry bluing. You as a 
purchaser and patron of his wares 
save the wrappers and receive rebate, as we 
call it in these days (lagniappe as it was called 


Illustrations by Ernest L. Blumenschein 


in the more picturesque days of Mr. Calkins’ 
boyhood), in the shape of premiums. 

I know a bright-visaged little girl on the 
extreme edge of this country who has secured 
an extension table, four straight chairs and 
one rocker to the family homestead of her 
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foreign-born wa: herwoman mother, by means 
of Mr. Calkins and his premiums. The illus- 
tration serves its purpose if it warms you 
to a kindly feeling toward the gentleman and 
the bluing, whatever the question back of the 
principle of premiums. 

Mr. Calkins, whose factory, advertising 
manager, and family mansion are located on 
the western side of the Mississippi. River, 
arrived in New York via the Pennsylvania 
one afternoon in late summer. 

You shall picture for yourself what such a 
person, manufacturer of family bluing made 
in the Middle West and sold on a premium 
basis, on principle should look like. We all 
‘have our preconceived ideas about these 
things. 

I will add that there is a Mrs. Calkins, a 
pleasing number of junior Calkins, and that 
the predominance of silver emphasizing their 
last wedding anniversary marked it as their 
twenty-fifth. 

Meanwhile a taxicab was carrying the 
gentleman and his pig-skin bag eastward. 
Toward one of the famous and glittering 
hostelries of the city? Not at all. Who are 
the actual and unfailing patrons of art in 
these days of the pictorial advertisement, if 
it is not the moneyed disseminators of bluings, 
soaps, soups, flving-machines, milk chocolates, 
motors, and all the other erying and staple 
needs of the every-day American family? 

The cab carried Mr. Calkins and his bag 
to a certain club planned to stand in Zoco 
parentis to the allied arts. 

It pleased Mr. Calkins to stop at this 
address when in town. Moreover, it was not 
overly removed from the neighborhood. of 
West Tenth Street and Fifth Avenue, which 
is just off Washington Square, as everybody 
knows, and to which address Mr. Calkins was 
torepairat 10.30 of theclock the next morning. 

Here he was to find as the object of his call, 
and indeed as the purpose of his coming to 
New York in August from his summer home 
in Wisconsin, Mrs. Clara. Breukelen, widow 
of the late Peter Cornelius Breukelen, hin- 
self the son and grandson of a Peter Cor- 
neclissen Breukelen, in turn the descendants 
of a Pieter Corneclissen Breukelen. 

All this the lady had indicated in the letter 
penned by herself in a delicate chirography, 
appointing this hour and this date, and re- 
ceived by Mr. Calkins in his Wisconsin home 
along with mail from the bluing works and 
other incidental matter. In order to meet him 
at the given number in West Tenth Street, 
Mrs. Breukelen was to come up to town from 
her Long Island estate. 
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A club in New York in August is a dis- 
mantled and cheerless place. It does not al- 
ways follow that a manufacturer from the 
West is given to roof-gardens, and it happened 
that Mr. Calkins was of a mind that his bed- 
room, an electric fan, an Apollinaris lemonade 
and a green-shaded drop-light, offered the 
appealing way to spend the hours to bed- 
time. 

Mr. Calkins was a friend of the president 
of this club, though this may surprise you. 
Still, since it has been pointed out that it is 
commercialism's calls upon modern art that 
in some degree sustain it, you may explain it 
in this way if you choose. 

The president maintaining a suite of rooms 
at the club in which he housed some rare 
prints and considerable of a library, it was 
understood that Mr. Calkins should have the 
run of these at all times whether their owner 
was in town or not. 

So it was that when the magazines and 
papers palled, Mr. Calkins turned to a pile 
of thin vellow-clad pamphlets which he had 
picked from this gentleman's shelves. 

The choice was idle except that he, like his 
friend the president, had a pretty taste for 
things historic and colonial relating to his own 
country. He had read a paper before his wife’s 
woman's club indeed, with smiling gusto 
and considerable charm, in which, among 
other praise for the early American woman, 
he extolled one Eliza Pinckney as the original 
introducer of the indigo plant in the colonies. 
Though the fact that bluing and indigo are 
indissolubly as well as solubly one of course 
may explain this particular enthusiasm. 

Right now at his ease beneath the drop- 
light, he pulled his half dozen pamphlets 
toward him. — "Halí- Moon Series, Papers on 
Historic New York," was their general title. 

As he looked through them, it was evident 
he had stumbled upon the sort of thing which 
pleased him, for he settled back in his easy 
chair with that comfortable leisure which de- 
scends upon one established for enjoyment, 
and began to run the pamphlets through 
more slowly, 


At the appointed hour the next morning, 
Mrs. Peter Breukelen came down the white 
stairway of her shrouded house on West 
Tenth Street. Mr. Calkins, manufacturer of 
family bluing, had arrived on the moment. 

You were asked to picture this gentleman 
for yourself, So far as the imagination of 
Mrs. Breukelen pictured anything, she had 
done this for herself. In a vague and anxious 
and even distressed way, she foresaw in the 


SHE MOVED 


person she was going down to mect, a big, 
genial and probably coarsely bluff male, who 
with a certain sophistication would have 
treasured up something of his unsophistica- 
tion as an asset. A blatantly self-made per- 
son with nothing morally to base objection 
on, no doubt, but with much to offend. 

Mr. Arteburn Calkins, with grizzled, close- 
trimmed hair and mustache, in grizzled 


TO HIM AND HE DROPPED THE BÓY'S HAND 


TO RECEIVE HER 


and natty pepper and salt clothes, his lean 
face quizzical, his eyes keen, stepped forward 
to meet the lady. 

At the end of a half hour, the conversation, 
according to the gentleman's summing up, 
had come exactly to where it had started. 

“For all the ground covered, we have not 
changed the facts. My boy, who is of age 
and is earning a fair living—and I grant him 
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that he is earning it, not I conceding it—an- 
nounces that he proposes to marry your daugh- 
ter. And your daughter, also of age and who 
seems to have been adequately consulted by 
my son, is, as I gather from you, of the same 
mind in regard to my son. You are not 
pleased. Eliminate my feelings in the matter 
ultogether. Whatever they are I have not 
so far expressed them if you will recall. Also 
eliminate any question as to the personal 
character of my son on your own admission. 
Finally eliminate dollars as a factor. To call 
for a show-down on either side would smack 
of that excess which I am afraid you would 
deem vulgar. I must take it, therefore, that 
your disapprobation springs from an objec- 
tion less tangible and more insurmountable. 
That against blue blood you urge i 

The lady winced. 

The gentleman was smiling. “Oh, not in 
words, my dear lady, do I mean that you would 
urge against us the family bluing, never in 
actual words.” 

Mrs. Breukelen was distressed. Her fin- 
gers played with her long chain. She mur- 
mured something about traditions and back- 
ground, and gaining support as it were, from 
such utterances, her voice grew clear. “It 
was to reéstablish my stepdaughter and step- 
son in their original environment that I 
came back to New York City with them on 
the death of their father. Charming as 
Mexico is, there was no reason for us to re- 
main when his interests no longer held us. 
You have been looking at my stepdaughter's 
portrait above you? It was for the purpose I 
had the cover slipped. The one facing her is 
her brother Peter. She has the dash and 
spirit of the two? Perhaps, yes. Peter is 
the blonde, as you see, and Katrina being the 
older too, possibly has dominated him. I sup- 
pose I should not say that my ambition, if there 
be a difference, has been the greater for her?” 

Mr. Calkins had risen. “Ah, well!" he 
said, his eves on the portrait of the young 
person who had declared her intention of be- 
coming his daughter-in-law, “a truce to these 
parlevings as the books say. I am Arteburn 
Calkins of family bluing fame and my son is 
my son. And also without doubt a Breukel- 
en is à Breukelen. The present Long Island 
estate, if I may ask, is the surviving strong- 
hold of the original Pieter?” 

Mrs. Breukelen was prettily perturbed 
again, but she dismissed it with a gesture. 
“No. So far as my stepson Peter, who is 
equally interested with me in these things, 
can uncover, the estate would embrace a 
section of the city of Brooklyn itself. It 
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seems to have been parted with early, for a 
removal of the Breukelens across to this city. 
My husband, the children’s father, was a 
silent, engrossed man, not given at any time 
to much talking. But Peter and Katrina 
both recall a frequent remark made to them 
in their childhood by their great-aunt, Miss 
Cornelia Breukelen, and a most unpleasant 
and sharp old person she was, that they would 
do well always to remember that a Peter 
Corneelius Breukelen, a forebear, was the 
third person buried in Washington Square.” 

Mr. Calkins received this information with 
so visible a shock of some kind, it could al- 
most be said that he stared. Certainly with 
recovered breath, he repeated the assertion. 

“Buried? The third person? In Washing- 
ton Square?" 

Mrs. Breukelen responded with a decrying 
pleasantness as she too arose. 

"]t was this fact, indeed, which decided 
Peter, who is coming up slowly with the 
Breukelen family tree from the time of the 
first Pieter, to settle upon this neighborhood 
for his permanent home." 

Mr. Calkins recovering from the fixity of 
his gaze, sought his straw hat. *I—I had a 
task imposed upon me when I came here this 
morning, Mrs. Breukelen. I confess myself 
worsted atit. You have anticipated me with 
a check at each approach. I shall leave the 
ungrateful task to others. As for myself, 
stirred by your information, I feel oddly im- 
pelled to go forth and gaze upon the past as 
presented in Washington Square." 


Mr. Calkins was due to meet a young man 
and a young woman by appointment at his 
club at noon. But first he compassed a brief 
stop on his way back to that hostelry, at a 
certain dignified building given over to mat- 
ters of American history and research. 

It did not keep him long. How should it 
when the monograph he desired to refresh 
himself from was one compiled and written 
by himself? 

“The Commercial History of Indigo in the 
Colonies and Since," was the title of the 
volume. This brought, it took. him some 
three minutes to make his penciled extract 
and return the book at the desk. 

When he reached the club he ordered the 
luncheon already bespoken for three, served 
in as quiet a corner of the always pleasingly 
quiet dining room as might be. And when 
the expected young man and young woman 
arrived, he received them here, because of the 
shrouded condition of the rest of the place in 
its midsummer emptiness. 


AND AS HE HELD IT HE LAUGHED. A WICKED, COMICAL, NAUGHTY HOY'S LAUGH 


He held out a hand to each as they entered 
and came quickly to him. The young man, 
who was a size larger than himself, was lean, 
keen, and good to see. He was also much in 


earnest, the quizzical part being that which 

would assert itself later. The young woman 

by his side, coming with him, was slim, sweet 

and appealing. And they both were star- 
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eyed, soaring, sublimated as with the daze 
and wonder of a great thing new upon them. 

Mr. Arteburn Calkins held out a hand to 
each. His smile was more than quizzical, it 
was eloquent with understanding and very 
sweet. “If I were young and eloping to town 
by motor on a certain summer evening upon 
the heels of an unpersuaded lady parent, I 
think I too would have taken the maiden of 
my heart to her own wise and sensible pastor." 

He looked from the one to the other and 
his smile deepened. ‘ But there is more. Since 
this sensible pastor knew that I, a parent on 
the one side, was in town, by reason of my 
seekinganappointment with him over the telc- 
phone on my arrival, it is only fair to confess 
that he had me on the line again while he 
kept the two of you waiting in an adjacent 
room. And while I can see how it would not 
have been wise for one parental side to be 
represented and not the other, at that wed- 
ding ceremony which followed in his library, 
I may say I would have liked exceedingly to 
be there. And though I thus knew of it 
when you yourselves telephoned me this 
morning, immediately on learning I was in 
town, it takes nothing away from the fact 
that you yourselves did promptly telephone 
me.” 

He had not released the hand of either, but 
was looking from the one to the other, the 
smile in his eyes. But as his look met the 
gaze of the girl, she moved to him and he 
dropped the boy's hand to receive her. It 
was very whole-souled. and oh, sweet, the 
gesture with which she went and the one with 
which he met her. After which she cried 
a bit against his coat lapel. 

He patted her shoulder. 
for him to clear his throat. 

* Artie, old chap," then he said, addressing 
his son, “with five boys of you at home and 
never à daughter, how are we going to keep 
that arch-spoiler, Mother, from incontinently 
ruining her with petting?” 

By the time it came to dessert, the two 
young people had revived, and held it up to 
him reproachfully that he had not broken the 
news to a certain lady on whom he had called 
that morning. 

.. Mr. Calkins the elder, shook his head, and 

looked at his son and his new daughter a bit 
fixedly. "You must do it yourselves, you 
know." 

The girl caught the point tirst, rushing upon 


It was necessary 
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it with sweet. and self-accusing fair-minded- 
ness. “You did not tell her because we our- 
selves called you up to tell you. It would not 
have been fair to her. We will go straight 
now and do it. Then if you will have us, we 
have planned our trip to be West with you?" 

And so an hour later, Mr. Calkins deserted, 
sat alone up-stairs at his reading table. Be- 
fore him lay the yellow pamphlet series of 
New York City's earlier history. He had one 
in hand, in fact, with a finger within to hold 
the place. And as he held it he laughed, a 
wicked, comical, naughty boy's laugh. After 
all he was but forty and six and lean and alert 
at that. 

“The third person was he, a Peter Cor- 
neelius Breukelen, to be buried in Washing- 
ton Square?" 

Should he be base enough to tell Mrs. 
Breukelen what lay within the pages of the 
little yellow book? Surely not. Atleast not 
unless she forced the issue. The girl and 
Artie had found each other, it was enough. 

Nevertheless, he laughed again as he 
opened and read from his pamphlet, 

“Washington Square was bought for a 
potter's field in 1789. . . . It and Union 
Square and Madison and Bryant Park were 
all potter's fields in turn and all thus saved as 
open spaces to become centers of fashion in 
turn." 

Mr. Calkins went down into a pocket and 
drew forth from a wallet the paper trans- 
cribed by himself that morning from “The 
Commercial History of Indigo in the Colonies 
andSince." Laid beside the yellow pamphlet 
the two made history. 

** Adam digged,’” remarked Mr. Calkins 
in genial apostrophe. ‘‘‘ There are no ancient 
gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers and grave- 
makers; they hold up Adam's profession.” 

Whereupon he read from the transcribed 
paper: 

“Tt became the humble part of a young 
English laborer newly emigrated to New York 
City in 1786, or thereabouts, one Artie Byrne 
Calkins by name, to manufacture the first 
bluing for the market in this country. He is 
said to have made it with the aid of his wife 
and daughters in an open kettle in his own 
back yard. The records would go to prove 
that the business was not overly remunera- 
tive, as we find this same Artie Byrne Calkins 
on the list of laborers hired by the city, serv- 
ing as a grave-digger in its first potter's field.” 


The Real Foes of 


Serious 


Drama 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


"A Sa new season opens in the play- 

house, we might do well to pause and 

consider our attitude toward the 

play, for it is our attitude toward 

the play, quite as much as it is the players or 

the playwright, which ultimately determines 
what kind of a drama we shall have. 

'The real foes of a serious, effective and 
socially important national drama in America 
are not the managers, who are glad enough to 
produce any kind of a play demanded—if 
somebody will pick it out for them! "The real 
foes are not the frivolous thousands who pre- 
fer musical comedy or vaudeville—" tired 
business men," drummers, ladies on shopping 
expeditions, and their like. Such frivolous 
folk we have always with us, always have had, 
and always will have. Indeed, the best of us 
are frivolous now and then, and the man who 
says he doesn't like a good musical comedy 
we regard very much like the man who says he 
doesn't like onions—as a liar. No, the real 
foes of a serious, effective drama in America, 
which shall rank as literature on the one hand 
and as a social force on the other, are the 
thousands of good men and women—more 
women than men, unfortunately—whose 
attitude toward the stage is represented 
by their reiterated remark in the face of 
a serious drama, “There’s enough unhappi- 
ness in the world without showing it on 
the stage." 

The attitude of these people toward the 
stage is only too apt to be their attitude to- 
ward all art; but it is only the theatre which 
concerns us here. Who are these people? 


They are not the frivolous, the unintelligent. 
They are more often than not most serious- 
minded, and even pursuers of culture at 
Chautauquan conventions, middle-aged and 
elderly women, passionate workers in the 
church, seekers after the salvation of the 
heathen and their pastor's health, rigorous 
adherents to the strictest standards of moral- 
ity—of such are the foes of a serious drama. 
Men of solid standing in the community, of 
mature judgment, of high civic ideals—of 
such are the foes of a serious drama. Younger 
women, neither frivolous nor unintelligent, 
but just ordinary girls grown up into the 
responsibilities of motherhood, with comfort- 
able homes and a wholesome desire for the 
occasional pleasures of the theatre—of such 
are the foes of a serious drama. They are its 
foes because they are the very people who 
should support it. Instead they, whose atti- 
tude toward life is one of sane recognition of 
its gravity, assume toward the stage an atti- 
tude of evasion, and demand of art not hon- 
esty and seriousness, but a pretty story which 
shall ignore the facts of life and take account 
only of the fictions of romance; which shall, 
at any rate, if it takes account of the facts of 
life, select only the pleasant facts. 

A preacher in a certain Pennsylvania city 
once preached a sermon describing the squa- 
lors and privations among the mill and fac- 
tory laborers and their families at the other 
end of the town. After the service a good 
lady of his congregation came up to him 
reproachfully. “Why do you preach such 
sermons?” she asked. “You have harrowed 
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me all up; I come to church to be spiritually 
uplifted and soothed.” 

That, we fear, is the attitude of a great 
many good ladies, and not a few good men, 
toward the drama. 

We have said that such people are the real 
foes of a serious national drama, a drama that 
shall be literature and shall be of social value, 
because they are most often the people who, 
in the community at large, represent the solid 
element of average intelligence and civic 
service. They are the ones who support the 
church, the village improvement society, the 
Y. M. C. A., the boys’ club; who keep their 
lawns and their children in order; who are, 
whether rich or poor, the people at whom our 
patriotic orators proudly point. They are 
honest in their lives; they are dishonest in 
their art. They declare that they “want to 
get away from unpleasant things in the 
theatre"--and they do not mean that they 
want vaudeville or musical farce, because they 
are not the supporters of stage frivolity. 
They mean that they want drama which is 
pleasantly romantic, which has no relation 
to the stern facts of contemporary society. 
They want, like the good lady in church, to 
be soothed. Thus the very class of the pop- 
ulation which, in the practical matters of life, 
may be relied upon for support, in the matter 
of art cannot be relied upon at all. These 
people do not regard art as a practical matter 
of life, but as something quite apart from life, 
and of consequent unimportance. That is 
their error. Once convince them that art, 
especially the drama, is of quite as much liv- 
ing and practical importance as Chinese mis- 
sions or the minister's salary or the trimming 
of the side-walks, and we fancy an aston- 
ishing change would come over our stage; 
there would be a widening and deepening of 
the scope and appeal of our serious drama, 
due to the new encouragement and support. 

But how convince them? The task some- 
times seems hopeless, because there is some- 
thing perversely illogical in their attitude. 
We have said they regard art as unimportant. 
That is not entirely true. They are willing 
to admit it possesses a practical power for 
harm, but they cannot see how it can, con- 
versely, possess a practical power for good, by 
treating seriously the serious facts of life. 
“The Easiest Way,” for example, or “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession”—to name two excep- 
tionally unpleasant plays which the sentiment 
of these people succeeded in forbidding, one 
in Boston, one in New York—are not to be 
tolerated because “no good can come of 
showing such things on the stage; there's 
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enough of such unhappiness in the world," 
and our young people ‘will learn from such 
plays a great many things they shouldn't 
know." 

Just how far this attitude is inspired by a 
real regard for our young people, or how far it 
is inspired by an aversion to face the unhappy 
facts of life when presented in so concrete 
and vivid terms, is a question we need not go 
into here. The truth remains that it is not 
the part of wisdom to adapt all our drama to 
the young-person, but to pick what plays our 
young shall go to see. Thus we dispose of the 
young-person argument. 

When we come to the argument that 
"there's enough unhappiness in the world, 
and no good can come of depicting it on the 
stage," we can only answer that so long as 
there is so much unhappiness in the world, 
it is our duty to keep people reminded of 
it, by every means in our power, until they 
are driven to remedy matters. It is a psy- 
chological banality that man is roused to 
action much less readily by indirect than 
direct stimulus. We read without a shud- 
der of 100,000 Hindoos dying of famine in 
India. But if a family we know, in our town, 
should starve, we would cringe with the hor- 
ror of it. We have read, most of us, of insuf- 
ficient wages paid to working girls, and the 
dreadful moral result; but how many of us 
have been roused to see what remedial steps 
we, personally, can take? How real an im- 
pression has it made upon us? Depict such 
conditions truthfully on the stage, in the vivid 
terms of the theatre, let your audience be- 
come absorbed in your story, caught up into 
the lives of your characters, and you have 
done the next best thing, for purposes of 
rousing response, to striking your audience 
directly through the tragedy of some one near 
or dear to them. Most Englishmen have 
never been in prison, and they remained indif- 
ferent to the abuses of the English prison 
system till Mr. Galsworthy's play, “ Justice," 
was produced. "There is unhappiness enough 
in the world, enough and to spare, but Mr. 
Galsworthy proposed that there should be a 
little less, so he roused the nation by a 
drama. That is the good which can come of 
“putting such things on the stage." 

So much for the social side of the serious 
drama. No less important is the more 
strictly literary side. No artist who is 
worthy of the name writes or paints or carves 
or composes in a constant spirit of levity, or 
with a disregard of the relations between his 
work and the facts of nature. Art, for the 
genuine artist, is not play; it is serious busi- 
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The Real Foes of Serious Drama: By W. P. Eaton 


ness, the business of recording in coherent and 
significant form his observations of the world 
about him and his sense of their drift and 
significance. No enduring art has ever been 
created, nor ever will be created, which is not 
the artist's conscious comment on life; and 
the highest pleasure which we derive from a 
work of art is the pleasure of realizing its 
truth, expanding our own experience of life by 
living thus vicariously in an art work, and 
gaining through the artist's eyes a new sense 
of beauty or of power. Such art is only 
created by large-minded and serious men. 
Such men can only create it when they are 
unhampered in their choice of subject, when 
they are permitted to follow their natural 
bent, write of what interests them, paint what 
seems to them worth painting. And just so 
long as the public puts a check on the freedom 
of the playwright's choice by refusing to enjoy 
or to patronize plays which are not sweet, 
romantic fictions, just so long will a true lit- 
erary drama remain in abeyance, true artists 
of intellectual power and serious interest in 
the problems of life turn to other fields of 
endeavor than the stage. 

It is a curious fact that the older generation 
especially, which mourns a decline of Shake- 
speare from the stage (though, as a matter of 
fact, Shakespeare is still played more often 
than any other dramatist), which sighs for 
the good old days of Booth and Forrest, for 
the days when the drama was “sweet” and 
“wholesome,” forget, or cannot comprehend, 


‘that the old order changeth, and that our’ 


“unpleasant” realistic plays of to-day are the 
modern counterpart of the elder tragedies in 
which Booth and Forrest thundered. 

No good can possibly come of reviving 
“Virginius” to-day, because the theatre- 
goers of to-day don’t want “ Virginius "—it 
bores them. Since our modern drama is inti- 
mate and realistic, our modern tragedies must 
be intimate and realistic, and their subject 
matter must be what is tragic in modern life. 
If the good souls who once accepted ‘ Vir- 
ginius" but now reject "The Easiest Way” 
or “ Mid-Channel" would only pause to con- 
sider the question fairly, they would see that 
the only reason why *' Virginius" isn't as un- 
happy and unpleasant as the modern plays is 
because it is a story of ancient Rome instead 
of modern New York or London—it is 2,000 
years in the past. We fancy that the lust of 
Appius Claudius is no more “pleasant” a 
thing to contemplate, per se, than that of the 
broker in “The Easiest Way" or the husband 
in Brieux's play, “The Three Daughters of 
Monsieur Dupont." We fancy that certain 
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physical facts are quite as frankly suggested 
by * Virginius" (or “The Winter's Tale," for 
that matter, or Othello") as by the modern 
plays of Pinero and Shaw. But the differ- 
ence is that girls to-day are not in danger of 
seduction by Appius Claudius; a great many 
of them are exposed to the perils of the Ten- 
derloin of New York, to the perils of mar- 
riage, of sweatshops and department stores, 
of idleness and vanity. If we may have the 
stage depiction of ancient perils passed, by 
what logic can any theatre-goer deny us the 
depiction of present perils? There is no logic 
in it. The fact is that the depiction of an- 
cient perils did not trouble us because they 
were far away; the modern tragedies “har- 
row us up,” like the preacher’s sermon, be- 
cause they are near to us, and so we do not 
like them. We are cowards in art. After 
all, none but the brave deserve a literature. 

An inevitable accompaniment of the oppo- 
sition to serious modern social drama is the 
argument that by tolerating such plays you 
will “banish beauty from the stage," murk it 
o'er with gloom and depression. You will do, 
of course, nothing of the kind. In the first 
place, the men of the largest purpose, the 
finest human sympathy—that is, the men 
best fitted to write such drama—are very 
frequently the men also best fitted for com- 
edy, by their very qualities of sympathy. 
Pinero of “The Thunderbolt” is also the 
Pinero of “Trelawny of the Wells” and 
“Sweet Lavendar.” Barrie of “The Twelve- 
Pound Look” is the Barrie of ‘‘ Peter Pan.” 
It further follows that the qualities required 
of an audience to appreciate serious social 
drama are the very qualities which are re- 
quired for the appreciation of satire. Still 
further, the depth and richness of the humor 
in any literature is most frequently measured 
by the depth and richness of its serious plays 
or novels, even when the two are not united 
in one man, as in a Thackeray or Shake- 
speare. 

The world is not all bad; men love to laugh; 
other men love to make them laugh; we still 
have romance, happiness, poetry, and we 
shall continue to have them. A problem 
play does not make the world any worse; it 
strives, indeed, to make the world a little 
better. Neither J. M. Barrie nor G. M. 
Cohan is going to stop writing comedies be- 
cause Pinero and Eugene Walter wrote “ Mid- 
Channel" and “The Easiest Way." When 
we plead for the encouragement by American 
audiences of earnest, outspoken, native socio- 
logical dramas, we are only pleading for 
the widening and deepening of our dramatic 
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iterature, the enrichment and vitalizing of 
its appeal. A stage must be universal in its 
range, it must embrace the grave as well as 
the gay, if it is to class as literature, if it is 
justly to reflect life, if it is to be of social 
service in the community. 

Once upon a time to a certain sectarian 
college came a student from the rural regions. 
“I want to study for the ministry," he said, 
"but I don't want to study any subjects 
which will shake my faith, no science nor any- 
thing like that. My faith is grounded on the 
Rock of the Church, and I propose to keep it 
there.” 

The wise Dean replied that if his faith was 
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so insecure that it would not resist honest 
study, he had better go back to the farm. 

Are not those good souls who cannot toler- 
ate serious social drama on the stage “be- 
cause there is enough unhappiness in the 
world" much like this prospective parson? 
Their faith in the ultimate goodness and 
beauty of the world must be insecure indeed 
if they cannot face the depiction of its evils on 
the stage that they may understand those 
evils better, and, through a better under- 
standing and a wider sympathy, gained 
by the noble service of Art, move toward 
the day when there is less “unhappiness” 
in Life. 


The Life, Death and Obsequies 
of George Coulter 


By 
Ed Howe 


Illustrations by John Wollcott Adams 


LTHOUGH I have always worked as 

an editor and printer, it has been in a 

country printing office, and I would 

know no more about working on a 

city newspaper than I know about building 

or repairing telephone lines. In a country 

printing office, we do everything: reporting, 

editing, soliciting, job work, writing cards of 

thanks, making rollers of glue and molasses, 

and running the engine and press occasion- 

ally. All these things I have done so long, as 

proprietor, editor and devil, that I can almost 
do them with my eyes shut. 

But one day a journalist drifted into the 
country newspaper office where I was editor 
and owner. He was a specialist; a real live 
wire, and had worked in a city. His name 
was George Coulter, and his specialty was 
the subscription department. He was also a 
writer; indeed, although he did not say so 
directly, he gave me to understand that when 
he worked in Denver, on the Trib., there was 


some question as to whether George Coulter 
or Eugene Field would finally become noted in 
the world of letters. But George Coulter de- 
cided that he preferred the business end, and 
the prize went to Mr. Field. Our subscription 
list needed help, so we put Mr. Coulter on. 
He convinced me that our way was old- 
fashioned and ineffective, which I had long 
suspected, and he at once introduced his new 
ideas, although we never noticed much change. 

Coulter was a very small man, and there 
were wide spaces between his front teeth. 
His health was never good, and his head was 
so small that the bows of the man-size spec- 
tacles he wore wrapped twice around his ears. 
It soon developed that some of the other 
employees, who had never had experience in 
a big town, and had drifted into the front 
otfice from the pressroom or the composing 
room, were worth seven or eight Coulters, but 
we all rather liked him, and, as his pay didn't 
amount to much, we kept him. 
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Soon aíter George Coulter's 
arrival, we met his wife, a very 
tall, stout woman, probably 
sixty-five years old. Coulter 
was not to exceed thirty, and 
really didn't amount to much, 
but I have never known a 
husband to be admired as he 
was. Mrs. Coulter was a doc- 
tor, and had been married be- 
fore. I heard of two previous 
husbands, both of them doc- 
tors. Whether she had had 
others, I never knew, but she 
worshiped George, and be- 
lieved him to be a great 
journalist. She occasionally 
irritated me by giving the im- 
pression that the prosperity of 
the paper was due to her hus- 
band's efforts, but she was a 
kindly old woman, and I let 
her believe that Coulter did 
what the rest of us were doing, and had been 
doing many years before he came. 

I discovered, also, that the domestic rela- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Coulter were not 
always happy. Coulter frequently went on 
the road to solicit subscriptions; by going 
into a territory where the paper was not well 
known, he sometimes did very well, and was 
useful in a way. And I discovered that be- 
fore starting on these trips, he usually had 
a difference with his wife. And his wife 
was so distressed about it! She 
seemed to be to blame; anyway, she 
took the blame, and often came to 
me, and asked me to coax Coul- 
ter to return to her. He was work- 
ing on a commission basis, and we 
never paid much attention when he 
came and went; we never really 
cared whether he ever came back. 
But? his wife loved him sincerely, 
and, as she had money, earned in 
practicing a profession learned from 
her other husbands, she brought 
money to me, and asked that I 
send it to Coulter, that he might 
come home. She feared he might 
be ill on the road, and poor, and, as 
he was very sensitive, she felt that 
maybe he was staying away from 
her because he hadn't a new suit of 
clothes. So I often sent him his 
wife's money, when there was none 
coming to him from the office, and 
he would come back, and loiter 
around in his listless way a few 
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weeks, and then dis- 
appear again. Coulter 
was really a disagree- 
able problem to us, 
but he was inoffen- 
sive, and driíted along 
from month to month. 

About this time, 
Coulter returned from 
one of his long trips, 
and I noticed he 
wasn't looking very 
well. After appear- 
ing at the office every 
day for a week or 
two, he disappeared, 
but I supposed he 
was mad at his wife 
again about some- 
thing, and had gone 
away. A week later, 
however, I heard he 
was ill. I had a dis- 
tinct consciousness 
that I should go to 
see him, but was very busy at the time, and 
kept putting it off from day to day. 

One morning, a strange little girl appeared 
at the counter with a note for me. Somehow 
I had a feeling that the note was from Mrs. 
Coulter, and that her husband was worsc. 
'Then I felt guilty because I had not called to 
see her before. 

It turned out as I feared; Coulter was not 
only worse: he was dead, and Mrs. 
Coulter asked in the note if I would 
come and see her. Feeling guilty, 
I went at once. She lived over a 
jewelry store, on the main strect, 
and, when I climbed the stairway 
softly, and rapped at the door, was 
admitted at once. Mrs. Coulter 
was in a pitiful state of grief, and 
I was thoroughly ashamed of myself 
because I had neglected her. It 
also developed that she was almost 
in need. She had been unable to. 
practice during her husband’s ill- 
ness, and asked if I would help her 
provide a coffin in which to send the 
body to a brother who lived in 
another town. I cheerfully agreed 
to do this, and comforted the dis- 
tressed widow as much as I could. 

Mrs. Coulter told me what a 
wonderful man her husband was; 
how journalism had been robbed 
of one of its brightest ornaments, 
and how he was just getting started 
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in the world when death cut him off. I 
accepted all she said, as people do under 
such circumstances, and 

added a comforting word Y 
myself, although the j 
actual facts were that 
Coulter, during his life- 
time, had not amounted 
to much. 

Then I went away to 
make the funeral arrange- 
ments. Arriving at the 
undertaker's, I felt so 
ashamed because of my 
neglect of Coulter that I 
purchased a very good 
casket, and resolved to 
have a choir, and a fun- 
eralservice. Mrs. Coulter 
intended leaving with the 
body on a late evening 
train, so I had plenty of 
time, and went at once to 
the most popular preacher 
in town. When I told 
him how friendless Coul- 
ter was, the preacher 
readily agreed to officiate 
at the funeral, and helped 
me make up a quartet to 
sing appropriate hyrnns. 
The soprano and contralto 
hadn't much to do, and, 
as they were friends of 
mine, I had no difficulty in securing their con- 
sent by telephone. I had some trouble, how- 
ever, with the tenor and bass. Both of them 
worked for employers who were often bothered 
with requests to let the singers off, but I called 
on these employers, and, by telling them what 
a good fellow Coulter was, they not only 
agreed to let the singers off, but promised 
to attend the funeral services I had arranged. 

Then I went to work on the pallbearers. I 
picked out five of the most prominent men in 
town, determined that Mrs. Coulter should be 
satisfied with the 
funeral, however 
much she re- 
sented my neglect 
to call during her 
husband's illness. 
The men I picked 
out as pallbear- 
ers were very 
kind, and readily 
consented to act 
when I explained the case; 
very nice about such things. 
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The funeral was to occur at 5 P.M., and 
the men who were to act with me as pall- 
bearers were instructed to 
meet at that hour at the 
foot of the stairway lead- 
ing to Mrs. Coulter's 
rooms over the jewelry 
store. They were all 
there promptly, except 
Balie Waggener, the law- 
yer. -When he didn't 
come, I recalled that he 
was always promising to 
deliver public addresses, 
andthen disappointing the 
committee; but I hadn't 
time to be indignant, for 
the hourof the funeral had 
arrived, and we lacked a 
pallbearer. The big bank- 
ers I had selected were 
also indignant because of 
Balie's failure to appear, 
and said that was the way 
he did in everything. But 
just then Sam Kelsey, the 
mayor, came along. I 
wondered I had forgotten 
to invite the mayor, so we 
grabbed him, and told 
him we wanted him to 
act. He had just lighted 
a fifteen-cent cigar, but 
threw it away, after tak- 
ing a few regretful puffs, and we hurriedly 
pushed him up the stairs ahead of us. 

Sam Kelsey was a noted lodge man, and 
knew just what to do at a funeral, so he at 
once took charge. All the pallbearers except 
the mayor had sent flowers, as had the two 
employers who had excused the tenor and 
bass to sing in the quartet. The singers were 
all present, when we arrived, as was the 
preacher, and the two girls from the office. 
Mrs. Coulter had always believed that the 
two girls at the office flirted with her husband, 
although they 
really abom- 
inated him, but 
in the presence of 
death, she forgave 
all, and had her 
arms around one 
of them. 

Sam Kelsey, 
being experi- 
enced, saw that 


men are always we were ready to begin, so he made a signal 


to the members of the quartet, and they sang 


Sons of Men: By Lee Wilson Dodd 


two beautiful selections. It was really very 
impressive, and Mrs. Coulter shook with 
emotion; indeed, all of us were moved. Mrs. 
Coulter evidently thought the leading men of 
the town were paying 
George the attention SEN 
he deserved, now 
that he was dead, and 
her grief greatly af- 
fected me, for she 
was really fond of her 
husband. Sam Kel- 
sey, the mayor, tip- 
toed over to Mrs. 
Coulter, and spoke a 
comforting word to 
her, and if any of the 
pallbearers did not 
stand in exactly the 
proper position, he 
gently and quietly 
put them right. 
Then the preacher 
spoke impressively of 
thedead. Ihadgiven 
him an idea of the life 
of the deceased, mak- tog 
ing it as favorable as possible; and, aíter 
the quartet sang another hymn, Sam Kelsey 
knew it was time to carry the casket down the 
stairway to the hearse, which had backed up 
to the sidewalk. So he arranged the pall- 
bearers according to size, and at a signal 
from him, we picked up the casket, and car- 
ried it reverently down the stairs. 

My idea was to cut across lots, meet the 
hearse at the depot, and put the casket in the 
baggage car, but Sam Kelsey wouldn't have 
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it that way; he lined us up on either side of 
the hearse, three on a side, and, after squinting 
along the lines, to see that we were properly 
placed, he gave a signal to the driver of the 
hearse, and we 
walked with meas- 


Cae ured tread to the 


depot. We had on 


ni a y white cotton gloves 


much too long for 
us in every finger, 
but altogether we 
made rather an im- 
pressive procession, 
with Mrs. Coulter 
and the two girls 
from the office fol- 
lowing in a carriage. 

Arriving at the 
depot, we placed 
the casket on a 
truck, and wheeled 
it to the baggage car. 
It was a very hot 
day, but Sam Kelsey 
made us remove our 
hats while taking the 
casket from the hearse tothe baggagecar. The 
casket was very heavy, and it was hard work 
getting it into the car, but finally this was 
accomplished, and the flowers placed on the 
casket. Then we stood around in solemn 
silence for a moment, before departing, and 
Sam Kelsey, with his hat still off, wiped a lot 
of perspiration from the top of his bald head, 
and, leaning over to me, asked in a tender, 
sympathetic whisper: 

“Who was he?” 
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Sons of Men 
By Lee Wilson Dodd 


E seek we know not what of bliss: 
V V Kissing but lips we strive to kiss 
The soul; we are not satisfied 
If the unimaged be denied. 
Something impalpable we crave. 
s 'The rainbow in the breaking wave. 
And when we long for death, even then 
Beyond death's quietude we quest, 
And discontented with the grave 
Refuse the deep reward of rest.— 
Longing to live and long again. 
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A Short Series by Rav Stannard Baker 


OT since the constitution of the 

United States was adopted has 

there been such a time of anxious 

inquiry intothe true meaning of our 
Government and its institutions as that which 
has been going on during the last five years. 

In seeking a clear understanding of con- 
ditions, we are met with a multitude of 
conflicting interests and complex situations. 
We cannot see the forest for the trees. What 
we require is some simple illustration in 
which the diverse factors of the common 
problem are clearly presented. 

Such a simple illustration is to be found in 
the territory of Hawaii. Here in a group of 
isolated islands in the mid-Pacific with a 
total area not so great as that of the single 
State of New Jersey and a total population 
(191,909) less than that of many of our 
second-class cities, are to be found acutely 
developed all the complex problems (whether 
of capital or labor or land or race) which now 
confront our civilization. 

In Hawaii modern business organization 
has reached an extraordinary stage of de- 
velopment. A single great industry, that of 
sugar-growing and sugar-grinding, is predom- 
inant in the islands, and the methods em- 
ployed in the development and organization 
of this industry and its relations to the own- 
ership of the land, the control of the labor 
supply, and the government of the territory, 
are of supreme significance. 

Mr. Ray Stannard Baker has recently 
completed an investigation of conditions in 
Hawaii, and next month the first of several 
articles presenting the results of his studies 
will be published. While in their entirety 
they constitute a map of the modern eco- 
nomic and sociological situation, they are 
at the same time full of picturesque descrip- 
tions and vividly interesting stories illustra- 
tive of the remarkable conditions which now 
prevail in these far-away tropical islands. 


It must be borne in mind that Hawaii is 
not a “possession” like the Philippines or 
Porto Rico, or even an unorganized district 
like Alaska, but that it is a territory of the 
United States, as much a part of the Union 
as Arizona, and that in asking for statehood 
and full powers of representation in Con- 
gress, as it has already done, it raises many 
questions wholly new to our Government. 
Its distance from the mainland, its insular 
position, its tropical climate, its diverse pop- 
ulation, all add to the complexity of the sit- 
uation. Moreover, no part of the Union, 
not even-the old and rich East, is so depend- 
ent upon our peculiar high protective tariff 
system as Hawaii. Rhode Island has been 
described as a "'tarifí-made State," but the 
industries and institutions of Rhode Island 
are notably free when compared with those 
of Hawaii, where the nearly exclusive in- 
dustry—sugar raising—is dependent almost 
wholly upon a protective tariff, and there- 
fore dependent upon the uncertain economic 
policies of a great nation. This aspect of the 
Hawaiian situation will be found to be 
highly illuminating. 

While the two great parties of the main- 
land are drifting about on broken seas, out 
there in Hawaii the last two political cam- 
paigns have dealt directly with the two 
fundamental questions—the land question 
and the labor question—which are plaguing 
all civilized countries. Stripped bare of all 
rhetorical garments the naked problems in 
the islands are these: 

Who shall own or control the public lands 
of Hawaii? Who shall do the hard manual 
labor in Hawaii? And, incidentally, as an 
agency in deciding both of these questions, 
who shall control the government of the 
islands? d 

No articles published in this magazine ever 
gave a clearer idea of the tendencies of our 
modern industrial life than these. 


The first of these articles will appear next month 
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JENNIE STOOD IN THE ROW BEFORE THE WINDOW, 


AND STARED 


Maymeys From Cuba 


A Hungry Girl Story with a New Slant 


By 
Edna Ferber 


Author of ‘The Frog and the Puddle,” etc. 


Illustrations by Irma Dérémeaux 


HERE is nothing new in this. It 
has all been done before. But tell 
me, what is new? Does the aspir- 


ing and perspiring summer vaude- 
ville artist flatter lf that his stuff is 
going big? Then does the stout man with the 
oyster colored eyelids in the first row, left, 
turn his bullet head on his fat-creased neck to 
remark huskily to his companion: 


“The hook for him. R-r-r-rotten! That 


last one was an old Weber’n Fields’ gag. They 
discarded it back in ’91. Say, the good ones 
is all dead, anyhow. Take old Salvini, now, 
and Dan Rice. Them was actors. Come on 
out and have something.” 

Does the short story writer felicitate him- 
self upon having discovered a rare species in 
humanity’s garden? The Blasé Reader flips 
the magazine pages between his fingers, yawns, 
stretches, and remarks to his wife: 
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“That’s a clean lift from Kipling—or is it 
Conan Doyle? Anyway, I've read something 
just like it before. Say, kid, guess what these 
magazine guys get for a full page ad.? Nix. 
That’s just like a woman. Three thousand 
straight. Fact." 

To anticipate the delver into the past it 
may be stated that the plot of this one 
originally appeared in the Eternal Best Seller, 
under the heading, “He Asked You For 
Bread, and Ye Gave Him a Stone." There 
may be those who could not have traced my 
plagiarism to its source. 

Although the Book has had an unprecedent- 
edly long run it is said to be less widely read 
than of yore. 

Even with this preparation I hesitate to 
confess that this is the story of a hungry girl 
in a big city. Well, now, wait a minute. 
Conceding that it has been done by every 
scribbler from tyro to best seller expert, you 
will acknowledge that there is the possibility 
of a fresh viewpoint—twist— 
what is it the sporting editors 
call it? Oh, yes—slant. There 
is the possibility of getting a 
new slant on an old idea. That 
may serve to deflect the line 
of the deadly parallel. 

Just off State street there is 
a fruiterer and importer who 
ought to be arrested for cruelty. 
His window is the most fasci- 
nating and the most heartless 
in Chicago. A line of open- 
mouthed, wide-eyed gazers is 
always to be found before it. 
Despair, wonder, envy, and re- 
bellion smolder in the eyes of 
those gazers. No shop window 
show should be so diabolically 
set forth as to arouse such sen- 
sations in the breast of the 
beholder. It is a work of art, 
that window; a breeder of an- 
archism, a destroyer of con- 
tentment, a second feast of 
Tantalus. It boasts peaches, 
downy and golden, when 
peaches have no right to be; 
plethoric, purple bunches of 
English hothouse grapes are 
there to taunt the ten-dollar-a- 
week clerk whose sick wife should be in the 
hospital; strawberries glow therein when 
shortcake is a last summer’s memory, and 
forced cucumbers remind us that we are 
taking ours in the form of dill pickles. There 
is, perhaps, a choice head of cauliflower, so 


THEN SHE MOVED ON, 
SLOWLY 


exquisite in its ivory and green perfection as 
to be tit for a bride’s boquet; there are apples 
so flawless that if the garden of Eden grew 


any as perfect it is small wonder that Eve fell- 


for them. "There are fresh mushrooms, and 
jumbo cocoanuts, and green almonds; costly 
things in beds of cotton nestle next to strange 
and marvelous things in tissue wrappings. 
Oh, that window is no place for the hungry, 
the dissatisfied, or the man out of a job. 
When the air is filled with snow there is that 
in the sight of musk-melons which incites 
crime. 

Queerly enough, the gazers before that win- 
dow foot up the same, year in, and year out. 
something after this fashion: 

Item: One anemic little milliner’s appren- 
tice in coat and shoes that even her hat can't 
redeem. 

Item: One sandy-haired, gritty-complex- 
ioned man, with a drooping ragged mustache, 
a tin dinner bucket, and lime on his boots. 

Item: One thin mail carrier, 
with an empty mail sack, gaunt 
cheeks, and an habitual droop 
to his left shoulder. 

Item:One errand boy troubled 
with a chronic sniffle, a shrill 
and piping whistle, and a great 
deal of shuffling foot-work. 

Item: One negro wearing a 
spotted tan top-coat, frayed 
trousers, and no collar. His 
eyes seem all whites as he gazes. 

Enough of the window. But 
bear it in mind while we turn 
to Jennie. Jennie's real name 
was Janet, and she was Scotch. 
Canny? Not necessarily, or 
why should she have been 
hungry and out of a job in 
January? 

Jennie stood in the row before 
the window, and stared. The 
longer she stared the sharper 
grew the lines that fright and 
under-feeding had chiseled 
about her nose, and mouth, and 
eyes. When your last meal is 
an eighteen-hour-old memory, 
and when that memory has 
only near-coffee and a roll to 
dwell on, there is something 
in the sight of January peaches and great 
strawberries carelessly spiling out of a 
tipped box, just like they do in the fruit 
picture on the dining-room wall, that is apt 
to carve sharp lines in the corners of the face. 

The tragic line dwindled, going about its 
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"PLEASE, CAN YOU HELP ME OUT WITH A SHILLING?" 


business. The man with the dinner pail and 
the lime on his boots spat, drew the back of his 
hand across his mouth, and turned away with 
an ugly look. (Pork was upto$14.25, dressed.) 

The errand boy's blithe whistle died down 
toa mournful dirge. He was window-wishing. 
His choice wavered between the juicy pears, 
and the foreign-looking red things that looked 
like oranges, and weren't. One hand went 
into his coat pocket, extracting an apple that 
was to have formed the pftce de resistance of 
his noonday lunch. Now he regarded it with 
a sort of pitying disgust, and bit into it with 
the middle-of-the-morning contempt that it 
deserved. 

The mail carrier pushed back his cap and 
reflectively scratched his head. How much 
over his month's wage would that green bas- 
ket piled high with exotic fruit come to? 


Jennie stood and stared after they had leit, 
and another line had formed. If you could 
have followed her gaze with dotted lines, as 
they do in the cartoons, you would have seen 
that it was not the peaches, or the prickly 
pears, or the strawberries, or the musk-melons 
or even the grapes, that held her eye. In 
the center of that wonderful window was an 
oddly woven basket. In the basket were 
brown things that looked like sweet potatoes. 
One knew that they were not. A sign over 
the basket informed the puzzled gazer that 
these were maymeys from Cuba. 

Maymeys from Cuba. The humor of it 
might have struck Jennie if she had not been 
so Scotch, and so hungry. As it was, a slow, 
sullen, heavy Scotch wrath rose in her breast. 
Maymeys from Cuba. The wantonness of it! 
Peaches? Yes. Grapes, even, and pears, and 
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cherries in snow time. But maymeys from 
Cuba—why, one did not even know if they 
were to be eaten with butter, or with vinegar, 
or in the hand, like an apple. Who wanted 
maymeys from Cuba? They had gone all 
those hundreds of miles to get a fruit or vege- 
table thing—a thing so luxurious, so out of 
all reason that one did not know whether it 
was to be baked, or eaten raw. There they 
lay, in their foreign looking basket, taunting 
Jennie who needed a quarter. 

Have I told you how Jennie happened to be 
hungry and jobless? Well, then I sha'n't. 
It doesn't really matter, anyway. The fact 
is enough. If you really demand to know you 
might inquire of Mr. Felix Klein. You will 
find him in a mahogany office on the sixth 
floor. The door is marked manager. It was 
his idea to import Scotch lassies from Dun- 
fermline for his Scotch linen department. 
'The idea was more fetching than feasible. 

There are people who will tell you that no 
girl possessing a grain of common sense and 
a little nerve need go hungry, no matter how 
great the city. Don't you believe them. The 
city has heard the cry of wolf so often that it 
refuses to listen when he is snarling at the 
door, particularly when the door is next door. 

Where did we leave Jennie? Still standing 
on the sidewalk before the fruit and fancy 
goods shop, gazing at the maymeys from 
Cuba. Finally her Scotch bump of curiosity 
could stand it no longer. She dug her elbow 
into the arm of the person standing next in 
line. 

“What are those?" she asked. 

The next in line happened to be a man. 
He was a man without an overcoat, and with 
his chin sunk deep into his collar, and his 
hands thrust deep into his pockets. It looked 
as though he were trying to crawl inside him- 
self for warmth. 

“Those? That sign says they're maymeys 
from Cuba." 

“I know,” persisted Jennie, “but what are 
they?" 

"Search me. Say, I ain't bothering about 
maymeys from Cuba. A couple of hot mur- 
phies from Ireland, served with a lump of 
butter, would look good enough to me." 

“Do you suppose anyone buys them?" 
marveled Jennie. 

"Surest thing you know. Some rich dame 
coming by here, wondering what she can have 
for dinner to tempt the jaded palates of her 
dear ones, see? She sees them Cuban may- 


meys. "The very thing!’ she says. ‘Pll have 
'em served just before the salad.’ And she 
sails in and buys a pound or two. I wonder, 
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now, do you eat ’em with a fruit knife, or with 
a spoon?" : 

Jennie took one last look at the woven 
basket with’ its foreign contents. Then she 
moved on, slowly. She had been moving on 
for hours—weeks. : 

Most people have acquired the habit of 
eating three meals a day. In a city of some 
few millions the habit has made necessary 
the establishing of many thousands of eating 
places. Jennie would have told you that 
there were billions of these. To her the 
world seemed composed of one huge, glitter- 
ing restaurant, with myriads of windows 
through which one caught maddening glimps- 
es of ketchup bottles, and nickel coffee 
heaters, and piles of doughnuts, and scurrying 
waiters in white, and people critically study- 
ing menu cards. She walked in a maze of 
restaurants, cafes, eating houses. Tables and 
diners loomed up at every turn, on every 
street, from Michigan avenue's rose-shaded 
Louis the Somethingth palaces, where every 
waiter owns his man, to the white tile maus- 
oleums where every man is his own waiter. 
Everywhere there were windows full of lemon 
cream pies, and pans of baked apples swim- 
ming in lakes of golden syrup, and pots of 
baked beans with the pink and crispy slices 
of pork just breaking through the crust. 
Every dairy lunch mocked one with the sign 
of “wheat cakes with maple syrup and coun- 
try sausage, 20 cents." 

There are those who will say that for cases 
like Jennie's there are soup kitchens, Y. W. 
C. A's, relief associations, policemen, and 
things like that. And so there are. Unfor- 
tunately, the people who need them aren't 
up on them. Try it. Plant yourself, penni- 
less, in the middle of State street on a busy 
day, dive into the howling, scrambling, push- 
ing, maelstrom that hurls itself against the 
mountainous and impregnable form of the 
crossing policeman, and see what you'll get 
out of it, provided you have the courage. 

Desperation gave Jennie a false courage. 
On the strength of it she made two false 
starts. The third time she reached the arm 
of the crossing policeman, and clutched it. 
That imposing giant removed the whistle 
from his mouth, and majestically inclined his 
head without turning his gaze upon Jennie, 
one cye being fixed on a red automobile that 
was showing signs of sulking at its enforced 
pause, the other being busy with a cursing 
drayman who was having an argument with 
his off horse. 

Jennie mumbled her question. 

Said the crossing policeman: 
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“Getcher car on Wabash, ride to ’umpty- 
second, transfer, get off at Blank street, and 
walk three blocks south.” 

Then he put the whistle back in his mouth, 
blew two shrill blasts, and the horde of men, 
women, motors, drays, trucks, cars, and 
horses swept over him, through him, past 
him, leaving him miraculously untouched. 

Jennie landed on the opposite curbing, 
breathing hard. What was that street? 
Umpty-what? Well, it didn't matter, any- 
way. She hadn't the nickel for car fare. 

What did you do next? You begged from 
peopleonthestreet. Jennie selected a middle- 
aged, prosperous, motherly looking woman. 
She framed her plea with stiff lips. Before 
she had finished her sentence she found her- 
self addressing empty air. The middle-aged, 
prosperous, motherly looking woman had 
hurried on. 

Well, then you tried a man. You had to be 
careful there. He mustn't be the wrong 
kind. 'There were so many wrong kinds. 
Just an ordinary looking family man would 
be best. Ordinary looking family men are 
strangely in the minority. There are so 
many more bull-necked, tan-shoed ones. 
Finally Jennie's eye, grown sharp with want, 
saw one. Not too well dressed, kind-faced, 
middle-aged. She fell into step beside him. 

“Please, can you help me out with a 
shilling? " 

Jennie's nose was red, and her eyes watery. 
Said the middle-aged family man with the 
kindly face: 

"Beat it. 
guess." 

Jennie walked into a department store, 
picked out the oldest and most stationary 
looking floorwalker, and put it to him. The 
floorwalker bent his head, caught the word 
"food," swung about, and pointed over 
Jennie's hcad. 

“Grocery department on the seventh floor. 
Take one of those elevators up." 

Anyone but a floorwalker could have seen 
the misery in Jennie's face. But to floor- 
walkers all women's faces are horrible. 

Jennie turned and walked blindly toward 
the elevators. There was no fight left in her. 
If the floorwalker had said, “Silk negligees on 
the fourth floor. Take one of those elevators 
up," Jennie would have ridden up to the 
fourth floor, and stupidly gazed at pink silk 
and val lace negligees in glass cases. 

Tell me, have vou ever visited the grocery 
department of a great store on the wrong side 
of State street? It’s a mouth-watering ex- 
perience. A department store vrocery HS a 


You've had about enough I 
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glorified mixture of delicatessen shop, meat 
market, and vaudeville. Starting with the 
live lobsters and crabs you work your hungry 
way right around past the cheeses, and the 
sausages, and the hams, and tongues, and 
head-cheese, past the blonde person in white 
who makes marvelous and uneatable things 
out of gelatine, through a thousand smells 
and scents—smells of things smoked, and 
pickled, and spiced, and baked and preserved, 
and roasted. 

Jennie stepped out of the elevator, licking 
her lips. She sniffed the air, eagerly, as a 
hound sniffs the scent. She shut her eyes 
when she passed the sugar-cured hams. A 
woman was buying a slice from one, and the 
butcher was extolling its merits. Jennie 
caught the words “juicy,” and "corn-fed." 

That particular store prides itself on its 
cheese department. It boasts that there one 
can get anything in cheese from the simple 
cottage variety to imposing mottled Stilton. 
There are cheeses from France, cheeses from 
Switzerland, cheeses from Holland. Brick 
and parmesan, Edam and limburger per- 
fumed the atmosphere. 

Behind the counters were big, full-fed men 
in white aprons, and coats. They flourished 
keen bright knives. As Jennie gazed, one of 
them, in a moment of idleness, cut a tiny | 
wedge from a rich yellow Swiss cheese and 
stood nibbling it absently, his eyes wander- 
ing toward the blonde gelatine demonstrator. 
Jennie swayed, and caught the counter. She 
felt horribly faint and queer. She shut her 
eyes for a moment. When she opened them 
a woman—a fat, housewifely, comfortable 
looking woman—was standing before the 
cheese counter. She spoke to the cheese man. 
Once more his sharp knife descended and he 
was offering the possible customer a sample. 
She picked it off of the knife’s sharp tip, nib- 
bled thoughtfully, shook her head, and passed 
on. A great glorious world of hope opened 
out before Jennie. 

Her cheeks grew hot, and her eyes felt dry 
and bright as she approached the cheese 
counter. 

“A bit of that," she said, pointing. “It 
doesn't look just as I like it." 

“Very fine, madam,” the man assured her. 
and turned the knife point toward her, with 
the infinitesimal wedge of cheese reposing on 
its blade. Jennie tried to keep her hand 
steady as she delicately picked it off, nibbled 
as she had seen that other woman do it, her 
head on one side, before it shook a slow nega- 
tive. The effort necessary to keep from cram- 
ming the entire piece into her mouth at once 
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left her weak and trembling. She passed on 
as the other woman had done, around the 
corner, and into a world of sausages. Great, 
rosy mounds of them filled counters and cases. 
Sausage! Sneer, you pate de foie grasers! 
But may you know the day when hunger will 
have you. And on that day may you run 
into linked temptation in the form of Braun- 
schweiger Metwurst. May you know the 
longing that causes the eyes to glaze at the 
sight of Thuringer sausage, and the mouth to 
water at the scent of Cervelat wurst, and the 
fingers to tremble at the nearness of smoked 
liver. 

Jennie stumbled on, through the smells and 
the sights. That nibble of cheese had been 
like a drop of human blood to'a man-eating 
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tiger. It made her bold, cunning, even while 
it maddened. She stopped at this counter and 
demanded a slice of summer sausage. It was 
paper-thin, but delicious beyond belief. At 
the next counter there was corned beef, 
streaked fat and lean. Jennie longed to bury 
her teeth in the succulent meat and get one: 
great, soul-satisfying mouthful. She had to 
be content with her judicious nibbling. To 
pass the golden-brown, breaded pig’s feet was 
torture. To look at the codfish balls was 
agony. And so Jennie went on, sampling, 
tasting, the scraps of food acting only as an 
aggravation. Up one aisle, and down the 
next she went. And then, just around the 
corner, she brought up before the grocery de- 
partment's pride and boast, the Scotch 


MAY YOU KNOW THE LONGING THAT CAUSES THE EYES TO GLAZE 


AT THE SIGHT OF THURINGER SAUSAGE, AND THE MOUTH TO 
WATER AT THE SCENT OF CERVELAT WURST, AND THE FIN- 
GERS TO TREMBLE AT THE NEARNESS OF- SMOKED LIVER 
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US FAR'S I CAN MAKE OUT. SHE SAYS HER NAME'S MAMIE, AND SHE'S FROM CUBA. 
WELL, WOULDN'T THAT EAT YOU! I ALWAYS THOUGHT 
THEY WAS DARK COMPLECTED'' 


bakery. It is the store's star vaudeville fea- 
ture. All day long the gaping crowd stands 
before it, watching David the Scone Man, as, 
with sleeves rolled high above his big arms, 
he kneads, and slaps, and molds, and thumps, 
and shapes the dough into toothsome Scotch 
confections. There was a crowd around the 
white counters now, and the flat baking sur- 
face of the gas stove was just hot enough, 
and David the Scone'Man (he called them 
Scuns) was whipping about here and there, 
turning the baking oat cakes, filling the 
shelf above the stove when they were done 
to a turn, rolling out fresh ones, waiting 
on customers. His nut-cracker face almost 
allowed itself a pleased expression—but not 
quite. David, the Scone Man, was Scotch 
(I was going to add, d'ye ken, but I will 
not). 

Jennie wondered if she really saw those 
things. Mutton pies! Scones! Scotch short 
bread! Oat cakes! She edged closer, wrig- 
gling her way through the little crowd until 
she stood at the counter's edge.- David, the 
Scone Man, his back to the crowd, was turn- 
ing the last batch of oat cakes. Jennie felt 
strangely light-headed, and unsteady, and 
airy. She stared straight ahead, a half-smile 


on her lips, while a hand that she knew was 
her own, and that yet seemed no part of her, 
stole out, very, very slowly, and cunningly, 
and extracted a hot scone from the pile that 
lay in the tray on the counter. That hand 
began to steal back, more quickly now. But 
not quickly enough. Another hand grasped 
her wrist. A woman’s high, shrill voice (why 
will women do these things to each other?) 
said, excitedly: 

“Say, Scone Man! Scone Man! This girl 
is stealing something!” 

A buzz of exclamaticns from the crowd—a 
closing in upon her—a whirl of faces, and 
counter, and trays, and gas stove. Jennie 
dropped with a crash, the warm scone still 
grasped in her fingers. 

Just before the ambulance came it was the 
blonde lady of the impossible gelatines who 
caught the murmur that came from Jennie’s 
white lips. The blonde lady bent her head 
closer. Closer still. When she raised her 
face to those other faces crowded near, her 
eyes were round with surprise. 

“S fars I can make out, she says her 
name’s Mamie, and she’s from Cuba. Well, 
wouldn’t that‘eat you! I always thought 
they was dark complected." 
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LAFE BUD 


| T pne BUD travelsforacrayon 


portrait house and registers 
from Philadelphia. He studied 
bookkeeping but, not caring for 
coffee and doughnuts, he decided 
to bea traveling salesman and can 
ride with the window down. He is twenty- 
eight years old and has been married four 
times and still carries a cane and uses per- 
fume. Mr. Bud was kicked out of a hotel at 
New Paris, Ohio, last St. Patrick's day for eat- 
ing with an orange spoon, and was recently 
blackballed out of a suit club. Mr. Bud 
lost his first position as a commercial sales- 
man for entering a charge of three dollars 
for breakfast at Switz City, Indiana, in his 
expense account. 


MISS FAWN LIPPINCUT 


ISS FAWN LIPPINCUT 

is a clever recitationist and 
trims her own hats. She is just 
mannish enough to get a seat on 
a Niagara Falls excursion or buy 
chewing gum at a cigar store. 
Miss Tones gets her dramatic ability 
honestly as her father tore paper for the 
first production of “The Two Orphans,” at 
Urbana, Ohio, and later wrote some credit- 
able calliope music. Miss Lippincut writes: 
“T was just a little child when father was 
struggling with his first calliope scores, and I 
can remember distinctly of seeing him work- 
ing on them with a sign painter’s brush. 
The notes were as large as croquet balls.” 
Miss Lippincut is the author of “How to 
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Hold Your Husband’s Love Thro’ the Rhu- 
barb Season,” and has sent many recipes to 
the newspapers that show marked literary 
ability. 


CONSTABLE PLUM 


ONSTABLE NEWT 
PLUM is one of those 
rare characters whom nature 
sometimes raises out of most 
inhospitable soil. Mr. Plum 
was born in 1845 on a fertile farm in the Mad 
River valley near Pickreltown, Ohio. After 
exhausting the rude educational facilities at 
hand young Plum was dispatched to a famous 
Western college where his astounding pole 
vaults bewildered his classmates. Leaving 
this institution splendidly equipped he entered 
the Cincinnati Law School where he finished 
in fine form. With only a surplus of some- 
thing over two thousand dollars he started 
out at the age of thirty to make his way. 
Being a man who could drink or leave it 
alone he soon found himself in Indiana 
working as a common field hand, saving his 
earnings through the day and playing pool 
at night. Finally wandering over into 
Brown County, of the same State, Mr. Plum 
struck an off year and was nominated and 
elected constable, an office he has been re- 
clected to for many years without interrup- 
tion. So it will be seen that after battling 
with all the hardships and vicissitudes of life, 
which are so often the common share of the 
world’s greatest celebrities, Mr. Plum has 
emerged triumphant. 
During Mr. Plum’s many years of service 
as constable he has only been thwarted once. 
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A goat muff was recently stolen from the ice 
cream parlor of the Little Gem restaurant. 
Taking up the scent Mr. Plum followed it to 
the livery stable where he became confused. 


PROF. CLEM HARNER 


ROFESSOR CLEM HAR- 
NER is the organizer and 
director of the Brown County 
Silver Cornet Band which plays 
on the slightest provocation. 
Mr. Harner was identified with 
many of the earlier minstrel shows and talks 
most entertainingly of having been poisoned 
on canned corn twice and of once walking 
home from Albuquerque, New Mexico. He 
has shaken hands with William Jennings 
Bryan three times and, during the last cam- 
paign, he and his band serenaded ex-United 
States Senator Albert J. Beveridge ‘at a 
hotel at Vevay, Indiana. On this occasion 
Mr. Beveridge appeared at his window and 
dispersed the players with a neat speech on 
child labor of twenty-one words. 


MISS TAWNEY APPLE 


ISS TAWNEY APPLE first 
attracted public attention 
through her snappy contributions 
to various poultry journals and her 
many invaluable hints to farmers 
were eagerly sought after. She 
is the real type of the literary woman, af- 
fecting a bulky appearance, caring little or 
nothing for her hair and eating raw onions 
on Sunday. Following are a few choice 
examples of her power as a writer: 


A farmer may keep his finger nails looking 
up to date by polishing them with ground 
pumice stone. It should be applied at least 
ten times a day with an orange wood stick. 


Never force rhubarb. It will get ripe soon 
enough. 


A slice of egg plant makes a dandy sink 
stopper. 


The farmer that goes to town to play pool 
because it's too wet to plow gathers no moss. 


Chewing gum loses its strength when left 
exposed on the plow handle overnight. 


In making apple butter select only the 
largest turnips. 


When a farmer's wife cuts his hair she 
should be careful to scald the crock before 
putting it back in the spring house. 


The farmer boy that joins the navy to see 
the world might just as well go to the work- 
house to learn broom making. 


A farmer should never wear celluloid cuffs 
while playing croquet. The rattle disturbs 
the other players. 


A farmer should either cut out his whiskers 
or spaghetti. 


UNCLE NILES TURNER 


NCLE NILES TURNER 
was one hundred and 
three years old last November, 
and has never reported a con- 
ductor. Heretainshis faculties 
to a marvelous degree and can remember when 
tomatoes were poison and derby hats were 
lined like coffns. When in a reminiscent 
mood Mr. Turner is highly interesting and 
rejoices in recounting the Treaty with Red 
Jacket and Charles Dickens' stopover at 
Bellefontaine, O., en route to Sandusky, where 
he was to lecture the following week. Mr. 
Turner claims that he once had a chance to 
buy the land where Indianapolis now stands 
for seven dollars but the owner did not have 
change for a ten. Although Mr. Turner once 
read a president’s message and also brought 
the first organ to Brown County, Indiana, he 
is generally respected. 
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PROF. ALEX. TANSEY 


VERY now and then we meet 
a fellow in some honorable 
walk in life that was once admitted 
to the bar, and Prof. Alex. Tan- 
sey, the subject of this sketch, is 
a notable example. Mr. Tansey 
attended law school at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and was licensed to trim in 1906. One month 
after he began to practice he was found in 
his office unconscious from cold and hunger 
and induced to accept a position as teacher 
in Brown County, Indiana. During the 
evenings he reads a little medicine and at 
vacation time he hangs paper. Mr. Tansey 
also has the exclusive rights for three coun- 
ties to sell the Peerless lightning rod. Pro- 
fessor Tansey’s side whiskers belong to the 
last shaggy remnant of a once popular pas- 
time on the North American continent. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Fred B. Smith 
Charles F. Stevens 


Mrs. Daniel Williams 
Lay Brother Joseph Dutton 


Dr. L. O. Howard 


FRED B. SMITH 


"s OU painted me black, but not half 
as black as I am,", confessed a 
soldier in the camp at Chickamauga 
during the Spanish-American war. 

There were 65,000 soldiers in Chickamauga 

at that time, rusting with impatience to get 

to the front. A man got up before a crowd 
of them one day and began to talk. He had 

a book in his hand. The book was the Bible 

and the man was Fred B. Smith. He didn't 

put on any airs in particular. He had huge 
bushy brows and hair that for blackness and 
bristle would make an Esqui nau pale with 
envy. His eyes looked level and unflinch- 
ingly into the eyes of men about him with- 
out boldness and without timidity. His 
features wore a half smile and a look 
that seemed to say “Now, boys, don't try 

to fool me, I know all about you: but I 

like you just the same and I have something 

to say that will do you good.” In the 
nine weeks that he was there he swayed 
soldiers by the thousands. 

And no wonder. Fred B. Smith is the 
most expert lay preacher to men in the 
English speaking world. He has belted 
the globe. He has talked to men in four- 
teen different countries. His name on 
the windows and his presence on the 
platform will bring more men together in 
more different cities of the United States on 
Sunday afternoon regularly, year in and 
year out, than any other name and presence 
in the United States. Fortwenty-one years 
Smith has been doing this sort of thing. He 
is known from Coast to Coast. Young 
Men's Christian Association workers put up 
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the sign “Smith is Coming;" they name the 
place and date, and then prepare to take 
care of the results. The largest meeting 
place will be filled to overflowing. 


Smith was brought up on a farm in South 
Dakota. In 1887 he entered the Association 
work, throwing into it his tremendous vi- 
tality and power with men with such effect 
that in 1898 he was made Secretarv of the 
International Committee. In 1899, as a 
mcmber of the Committee, he campaigned 
the Associations of North America, holding 
conferences and evangelistic meetings in each 
city, organizing Bible classes, and every- 
where inspiring young men. Smith doesn't 
coddle his auditors. He talks to them 
straight of right living. As a preacher he 
doesn't rant. His methods are quiet ones. 
He waits upon God. And while he waits, men, 
and mostly young men, by the hundreds 
will rise and ask to be prayed for, or stand 
and confess a new born faith in Jesus 
Christ. Somehow, when he takes hold of 
your hand you feel that he is just the 
squarest, keenest, sanest man you've ever 
come in contact with. 

As for organizing genius, it is Smith who 
has conceived and pushed the Men and Re- 


ligion Forward Movement, the most com- 


plete and varied program of religious activi- 
ties with reformative connotations ever as- 
sembled. And he has been genius enough 
not only to conceive the plan, but to 
get it going. The International Sunday 
School Association with its marvelous 
ramification of  sub-organizations that 
reaches to the last Sunday School in 
the most obscure corner of the coun- 
try, the denominational men's Brother- 


i FRED B. SMITH 
The most.expert and experienced lay preacher to men in the world. “The Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment," which he heads, is to begin a campaign this month which is to move across this country in four parallel 
lines, reaching every city and hamlet 
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MRS. DANIEL WILLIAMS 


Vor forty-one years she has been keeper of an important light on the Great Lakes at 
Harbor Point, Mich. Her husband, who preceded her as keeper of the light, was 
drowned one night in 1870 while trying to rescue a shipwrecked crew 


hoods that are hitching on to the mighty 
Niagara of masculine force in the church 
which for generations has simply been flow- 
ing over the falls, and the International 
Young Men's Christian Association, with 
its magnificent equipment and its thousands 
of trained experts in work among men, have 
all hurried into alliance with the plan. 

The first movement in the campaign be- 
gins in October of the present year, when 
four teams of eight specialists each, gath- 
cred from all over the Anglican world, 
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begin eight-day 
campaigns, moving 
across the country 
in four parallel 
lines, until the 
ninety chief cities 
of the United 
States have been 
thoroughly fired 
with the plans 
which the Move- 
ment involves, each 
city having pre- 
viously pledged it- 
self to repeat the 
campaign with all 
of its adjuncts with 
workers taken from 
its own religious 
forces, in from 
twenty to thirty 
tributary cities, 
these cities to re- 
peat it in surround- 
ing towns and those 
towns to repeat it 
again until the last 
village, hamlet and 
farmhouse in the 
United States has 
felt the pulse of . 
this ancient Gospel 
in modern panoply. 

The purposes of 
the Movement are 
the preaching of 
righteousness, the 
inculcation of a 
more modern and 
more Christian 
ethical standard, 
the presentation of 
Jesus Christ asa sal- 
vatory force in the 
personal lives of 
men, the reviving 
of the churches and 
readjustment of their working methods to the 
needs of the day, a special appeal to boys and 
instruction to all churches and church work- 
ers in the best ways of organizing for the 
permanent carrying on of work among boys, 
training methods for special work for Bible 
School and for social service, even to 
the point of the making of a survey under 
the direction of experts with the inev- 
itable political and civic reconstructions 
which would follow. 

When social workers like Jane Addams, 


Interesting People 


Edward T. Devine, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, 
Graham Taylor, 
and Charles Stel- 
zle join with a 
dozen other leaders 
of the same promi 
nence in itsendorse- 
ment, it is time to 
call such attention 
to the Movement 
and the man who 
leads it that all 
people may be 
forcefully informed 
of this new cloud 
upon the horizon. 
P. C. MCFARLANE. 
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RS. DAN- 

IELWIL- 

LIAMS 

for forty- 
one years has kept 
Little Traverse Bay 
light, out at the end 
of that point which, 
curving like an arm 
in the blue waters 
of Lake Michigan, 
forms the deep 
haven of Harbor 
Springs. In the 
summertime Har- 
bor Point has the 
loveliness and 
charm that attach 
to the first of those 
beautiful resorts 
that are strung 
around the Bay 
from the Point to 
Petoskey. But in 
early spring and in those months of the 
fall and early winter when the sailors still 
brave the treacherous and angry lakes, the 
lighthouse on the wind-swept Point is a 
lonely place. Summer visitors to this region, 
the "resorters" as the natives call them, 
who go to see the lighthouse, find Mrs. Wil- 
liams a quiet, mild-faced woman, with her 
own pride in the lighthouse, the burnished 
lens and the sand about it where little but 
sea grass and creeping charlie grow. Some- 
thing about the house, with its boxed-in 
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CHARLES F. STEVENS 

Superintendent of the Workhouse in Toledo, Ohio. 

Whitlock of Toledo to carry out the idea that all workhouse prisoners should not 
be treated as criminals, because many of them are merely victims of poverty 


Appointed by Mayor Brand 


porch overlooking the waters, the white paint 
renewed with a maritime constancy, and all 
the snug contrivances for comfort, have the 
suggestion of a ship, so that one is not sur- 
prised to learn that Mrs. Williams’ family 
have all been sea-faring, or at least lake- 
faring folk—we shall need a new word when 
the Great Lakes are discovered and someone 
with imagination sees the romance and beauty 
in them— and she herself says that she 
never feels lonely when she can see ships and 
water and hear the plaintive cry of the gulls. 
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Mrs. Williams lived in northern Michigan 
not only in the pioneer but in the savage 
days; she saw the first settlers build their 
cabins, and she lived in them when they were 
covered with the heavy snows of the awful 
winters of that region. She has heard the 
wolves howling around the cabin at night, 
she has seen fights with the Indians, she has 
known perils by land and perils by sea—or 
perils by lake—and she has experienced the 
joy that came when the Indian postman 
broke the stillness with mail from the outer 
world, or some French voyageur, pushing on 
westward from Mackinac, stopped at the cabin 
and whiled away an evening with old chan- 
sous. From northern Michigan she went to 
Beaver. Island, where her husband was given 
charge of the lighthouse that guards the 
beautiful horseshoe harbor of Peaver Island. 

“Many nights," said Mrs. Williams, 
"when a gale came on, we could hear the 
Napping of sails and the captains shouting 
orders as the vessels passed our point into 
the harbor, seeking shelter from the storm. 
Our harbor full of ships looked like a little 
city with its many lights. We could hear 
the sailors singing as they raised the anchors 
ia the early mornings. One dark and stormy 
night we heard the flapping of sails and 
saw lights flashing in the darkness, A ship was 
in distress. After a hard struggle she reached 
the harbor and sank, and then--" The 
story halts, for Mrs. Williums's husband, in 
his efforts to rescue the crew, was drowned. 
For three days the storm raged, but the 
new-made widow, though weak from sorrow, 
remembered the light. Each day she crept 
up the winding iron stairs and trimmed. the 
lamp. And she discharged this duty until 
the Government. learned of her. predica- 
ment. Uncle Sam then appointed Mrs. Will- 
iams keeper; that was in 1370 when it was 
not usual for a woman to fill such positions, 
but the Government was wise enough to know 
that the wife, who even in the very valley of 
death could remember others and keep the 
harbor light for them, was to be trusted, and 
from that day to this, Mrs. Williams has 
kept the lights, first on Beaver Island and 
now at Harbor Point. OCTAVIA ROBERTS, 


CHARLES F. STEVENS 
HARLIE STEVENS, superintendent 

of Toledo's workhouse, is a sort of 
denatured Falstaff. He copies the ñg- 

ure with wonderful fidelity to detail, 

but has managed to exclude Sir John’s faults 
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without any loss of lovability. A circus man 
all his life-a happy-go-lucky follower of 
fortune in many lands—he went into office 
without the slightest knowledge of the “ crim- 
inal problem” or “police methods." That was 
exactly why Brand Whitlock appcinted him. 

No one is often in a workhouse from other 
cause than poverty. The sentence of the police 
judge is generally alternative— a certain num- 
ber of dollars or a certain number of days. 
Those with money to pay the fine go free— 
those without money go to prison. Inso- 
much as Mayor Whitlock does not believe 
that involuntary poverty is a crime, he holds 
that all work house inmates should not be 
treated as criminals. In order that this idea 
might be carried out, he looked about him 
for a superintendent without “copper blood ` 
in kis veins. Charlie Stevens was further 
ronoved from a policeman than anyone he 
knew, so Charlie got the job. 

Mr. Stevens entered upcn Tis new duties 
with no other insignia of cffice than a nice 
new shave. On his first morning, as he 
walked around testing the floors with refer- 
ence to his weight, the prisoners went march- 
ing by, each man's hands on the shoulder of 
the man in front, their feet clanking a pon- 
derous and despairing rhythm. 

“Geel” exclaimed the new superintendent, 
turning the preternatural gravity of his big 
round face upon the carefully uniformed 
turnkey.“ All cripples, eh?" 

“Cripples!” The man’s 
“Sure not.” 

“Well, then, what makes ‘em lean on each 
cther that way?” 

“Its the lock step.” The turnkey said it 
very proudly. By treating the workhouse 
inmates like real convicts, and giving the 
place all the airs of a real penitentiary, he 
hoped to become a real warden some day. 

" Don't sav?" exclaimed Charlie. "Ill bet 
it’s fine for fellows with bum legs, but I don't 
seem to get it as the right glide for able- 
bodied men. Hey, boys. Just cut out the 
kangaroo lope and walk natural.” 

Walking into a little side room in the 
course of his exploration he came upon 
the workhouse barber carefully removing 
all human suggestion from a new prisoner. 
After watching the operation for a few mo- 
ments, he poked the scowling victim in the 
ribs. 

"Say," he murmured, "excuse. me for 
buttin' in, but I shouldn't think you'd wart 
it that short." 

“Want it!” exploded the man. I'd like 
to know what my wantin's got to do with it." 


jaw sagged. 
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“Good gracious!" He turned a pained 
visage full upon the barber. “You don’t 
mean to say you poodle these chaps whether 
they like it or not?" 

“Sure. It’s the custom to 

“Pass it up. Pass it up quick. Shaving 
don’t reform men. If it did we'd cut out the 
churches and build barber shops.” 

Up and down the line he went—ruthlessly 
eliminating all attempts at aping penitentiary 
punishments and discipline—atmosphering 
the whole place with his simple kindliness. 
Without prying or impertinence, he got the 


” 


stories of the men, and without preaching and > 


hectoring he helped and strengthened. When 
he walked up to a group of sweating prisoners 
in the brickyard and gravely inquired, “ Well, 
boys, how goes the battle?” not a man could 
hide his grin. Intensely human is Charlie 
Stevens—absolutely at one with his fellows— 
and it is out of this perfect understanding that 
he works more real uplift than many profes- 
sional uplifters put together. 

The Toledo workhouse comes under the 
operation of a very fair parole law that 
Mayor Whitlock succeeded in obtaining. 
And it is a heaven-sent boon to Toledo’s 
unfortunates, insomuch as the police judge— 
fine Draconian soul—considers 176 days a 
nice, light sentence for the pettiest offenses. 
Joe Mooney, the Director of Public Safety, 
sits as a parole board once a week, and 
throughout the seven days Superintendent 
Stevens works hard preparing his ‘‘com- 
mencement class." Unlike the usual official 
he doesn’t look for excuses to keep the poor 
devils in jail, but excuses to let them out. 
And Mr. Mooney, unlike the usual parole 
board, doesn’t go over the case again to see 
whether the man was really guilty, but simply 
considers whether justice is best served by 
paroling him or detaining him. Thanks to 
Mr. Stevens, a “diploma ” is rarely refused. 

And as they go out, Charlie invariably 
stands at the door and makes this touching 
appeal: 

* Got any kick comin’ on the way I treated 
you?” 

“Not on your life." 

“Wouldn’t mind doin’ me a favor then?” 

“You bet I want to do you a favor.” 

“Don’t come back. That’s all. A crowd 
worries me. Of course, work isn't very pleas- 
ant or profitable nowadays, but take a job 
just to oblige me. All I need to hold my job 
is just one prisoner, and I’ve got him all 
picked out. That wife beater back there just 
suits me as a sole companion. Now get to 
work—don’t drink or fight or steal. It'll be 
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an awful mean trick if you ever come back 
here.” 

And out of the two or three hundred pa- 
roled last year—returned to useful activity— 
only four or five were “mean” enough to come 
back. Something of a lesson in this for the 
cities where the workhouse chiefly works to 
the manufacture of criminals. 

GEORGE CREEL. 


BROTHER DUTTON OF MOLOKAI 


** —every fourth face a blot upon the landscape; had 
you visited the hospital and seen the butt-ends of 
human beings lying there, almost unrecognizable, 
but still breathing, still thinking, still remembering— 


" "Tis the most distressful country that ever yet 
Was seen." 
— ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


OMETHING in the heroism of renun- 
ciation always strikes an answering 
chord in the human heart. 

This is the story of Brother Dutton 
of Molokai, who for twenty-five years has 
lived among the lepers of Hawaii. Once in 
that time, as the story is told, he climbed the 
mountains back of the prison-like settlement 
where the lepers are confined, and looked far 
out to sea—and returned to his place. 

Brother Dutton came to Molokai when 
Father Damien was still alive—that father 
Damien made famous by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. When Damien's swollen and leprous 
hands could no longer hold the crucifix the 
leadership passed on to Brother Dutton. 

A very remarkable man is this lay brother 
of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. Al- 
though most of the Roman Catholic work in 
the Hawaiian islands is in charge of Belgian 
priests, Brother Dutton is an American, 
coming, indeed, of an old New England 
family. His life up to the time he was forty 
years old was like that of tens of thousands 
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of other Americans—and then, suddenly, 
came the call to renounce. He was born of 
protestant ancestry in Vermont in 1843, and 
he lived during his boyhood at Janesville, 
Wisconsin, where he was employed in a 
newspaper office. He served through the 
Civil War and for distinction in service was 
promoted to the rank of major. After the 
war, Robert T. Lincoln, Secretary of War, 
appointed him a government agent with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tennessee. 

It was here that the change in his life came 
about. The reason for that “revolt of the 
soul" is known only to a few intimate friends. 
A deep personal grief and a fancied sin 
against society suggested to this ascetic 
spirit the need for atonement. 

At Memphis he turned from the world, 
seeking refuge first in an Episcopal Cathe- 
dral; but it was not long before he had em- 
braced the Roman Catholic faith, being 
baptized in 1883 under the name of Brother 
Joseph. Then he began a search for that 
religious brotherhood in which he could 
work out his religious salvation as seemed 
best to him. For nearly two years he was a 
member of the famous Trappist monastery at 
Gethsemane, Kentucky, a community which 
exacts a vow of silence and where one is shut 
in by walls and forests in almost absolute 
seclusion. 

It was here that Brother Joseph is said to 
have laid the foundation of James Lane 
Allen's story “The White Cowl.” One day 
while taking the place of one of the teaching 
brothers by the roadside he rescued a young 
lady who had been thrown by a runaway 


horse. Out of this incident, Mr. Allen wove . 


his fanciful tale. The prior of the order 
hoped that Brother Dutton would take the 
final vows and so become the first man of 
American parentage to enter the monastery 
as à monk, but he longed for a more active 
life. For a time he was at the Convent of the 
Redemptionists, at New Orleans, and it was 
here that he first heard of Father Damien 
and his work among the lepers. At once he 
decided to use his life, if he might, in helping 
Damien. He closed all of his business affairs 
and started as an emigrant for San Francisco. 
He shipped for Honolulu, registering as a 
"servant"—"'the only occupation I could 
state," as he explained. 

At Honolulu he transhipped to Molokai, 
landing at the leper settlement just at sun- 
set on July 29, 1886, and there he has been 
ever since. He assisted Father Damien 
until his death, helping him build his church 
and school, and after Damien fell ill with 
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leprosy, taking full charge of the work. Al- 
though he has been surrounded for twenty- 
five years with lepers in every stage of the 
disease, and although he has cared for them 
often in the most intimate way, he has not 
contracted the disease. A hearty, whole- 
some, sensible man with a fine gift of human 
companionship, he has made life pleasanter 
for hundreds of these poor prisoners of 
disease. 


LELAND O. HOWARD 


N Englishman, bearing letters of in- 
troduction after the manner of his 
kind, once arrived in Washington 
on a varied quest. . To begin with, 

he was chasing an earthquake. Also, he 
wished to be put on the track of an obscure 
issue of Confederate postage stamps. Fin- 
ally, he sought information regarcing cer- 
tain tribal customs of the Hopi Indians. 
These matters, one by one, he laid before his 
host, a Washingtonian of long standing. 

“Earthquakes?” said the resident. “ Seis- 
mology? I'd better give you a letter to Dr. 
Howard." 

“Thank vou," said the Englishman. “And 
about the stamps?” 

The other considered. “I think Howard is 
your man for that,” he decided. 

“And from what department shall I make 
inquiries as to the Hopis?”’ 

“I can't do better than to refer you to 
Leland O. Howard," returned the Washing- 
tonian with a smile. ‘You'll find him at the 
Bureau of Entomology.” 

“But, I say!" exclaimed the visitor. 
"Does your friend, Howard, know every- 
thing there is to know?" 

* Perhaps not quite," admitted the resi- 
dent, reluctantly. “But if he doesn't, he 
knows the men that do." 

Dr. Leland O. Howard, Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is an encyclopedia of 
his own branch of science, and a living direc- 
tory of every other branch. He has the 
widest personal acquaintance among scien- 
tists of any man in America; and this ac- 
quaintance extends far beyond the borders 
of his own country, into Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the remote islands of the earth. It 
began with his secretaryship of the Cosmos 
Club, which is the scientific center, socially, 
of the United States. Subsequently he be- 
came Secretary of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, an office 
which he has held since 1898, and which 
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keeps him in constant touch with every 
phase of progress. He has, perhaps, more 
important, difficult and technical questions 


put to him than any other man in public. 


life to-day. 2 

Entomology had no particular appeal to 
the popular imagination when Dr. Howard 
became the head of the Bureau in 1894. Im- 
mediately he set about “connecting up," in 
the popular mind, his branch of endeavor 
with the practical affairs of every-day life. 
Notoriety, or even notice for himself he has 
never sought; but shrewd newspaper men 
in Washington began to perceive, as they 
came in casual contact with him, that there 
was "special" news of interest to be ob- 
tained from the obscure bureau devoted to 
the study of insect life. The North began to 
learn about the boll-weevil and the South 
about the gipsy moth and the whole country 
became interested in that dangerous nuisance 
now known to be eradicable, the mosquito. 
Finally, Dr. Howard, with a flash of ingenu- 
ity truly literary, damned the familiar and 
universal summer pest with the name “ty- 
phoid fly." In that telling and now current 
phrase inheres more instruction and warning 
than in many tons of pamphlets. This sort 
of thing has established Dr. Howard’s re- 
pute, in this country, as an educator of the 
public. In foreign countries, however, where 
his scientific fame is of the first rank, he is 
known chiefly as a technical investigator and 
expert, more particularly in the difficult and 
obscure realm of parisitology. The list of his 
European memberships is long, and (for the 
purposes of this brief sketch) futile. But 
his standing is indicated by the fact that he 
is the only American on the International 
Agricultural Committee. 

If I were put to the test of guessing Dr. 
Howard’s occupation, at first sight I should 
say that he was a successful surgeon; and, 
for a second venture, I should guess him to be 
the head of some great business concern. In 
manner and bearing he is typically the man 
of execution and of affairs. He is robust, 
powerfully built, blunt, direct, and friendly. 
In his little office at the Bureau, he sits 


amidst an indescribable litter of pamphlets, 
specimens, and instruments, and gets through 
an incredible amount of work. Given five 
minutes of leisure, he seizes upon his pet 
microscope and.loses himself in his favorite 
study of parasitic insect forms, until some 
polite and inquiring expert from Japan, or a 
delegation of progressive farmers from Kan- 
sas drag him forth to answer questions. His 
notion of the millenium was once declared 
to be the time when a controlling parasitc 
should be found for every insect which dc- 
stroys mankind’s crops or poisons man- 
kind's veins. 

Two years ago Dr. Howard was elected 
president of the Cosmos Club in one of thc 
liveliest campaigns ever known to that se- 
date organization. The opposition had put 
up Dr. Wiley, of pure food fame. Now, both 
Wiley and Howard are reckoned among the 
most popular men in Washington (I don't 
mean the ebb-and-flow Washington of poli- 
ticians and millionaires, but the real Wash- 
ington that stays and works). Also, they 
are great friends. Each set out and elec- 
tioneered, tooth and nail—íor the other 
fellow. Dr. Wiley is fond of boasting, with a 
chuckle, that he proved to be the better 
politician, for Dr. Howard won by half a 
dozen votes. Dr. Wiley can afford the 
chuckle, as he is now president of the club. 

There is plenty of Leland O. Howard be- 
sides the scientist. He is a man of wide en- 
joyments, who plays as heartily as he works. 
He swings a good club at golf and a better 
cue at billiards, and plays a sound hand of 
bridge. He is learned in music and an om- 
nivorous reader. As his scientific duties 
take him much about the earth he knows 
“cities and the hearts of moen"—their 
tongues, too—and he can fraternize with a 
group of French laborers in a third-class 
compartment with the same catholicity of 


enjoyment that he derives from an abstruse . 


discussion with a German savant. As much 
as any man whom I know, Dr. Howard lives 
up to the Terentian standard of life: noth- 
ing human is alien to his interest. 

SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS. 
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of Baseball 


Tricks and Schemes, Block- 
ing and Interfering; the 
Art of Balking 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


Author of ‘‘The Inside Game,” ** Watch His Arm!” etc. 


Illustrated with Diagrams 


PORTSMANSHIP” is a relative 
quantity. In cricket it is unsports- 
manlike to bowl until addressed by 
the batter. Ina logging camp it is 

sportsmanlike to kick a fallen adversary in 
the face with spiked boots. In most games 
the money must be placed before a bet 
holds, while in cockfighting a bet by word 
of mouth is binding and none is so low as to 
welch. 

The standard of sportsmanship varies 
with every sport and no fixed rule applies to 
all. Lord Eustis, when in America last sum- 
mer, saw a game of baseball. He criticised 
and declared the game marked by unsports- 
manlike acts. He was judging baseball by 
cricket standards—which is unfair. Base- 
ball indeed has the strangest code of ethics 
of any game played by men. A hundred 
things are considered “fair” in baseball 
that would be “ muck- 
erish" in any other 
game, yet the players, 
professional as well 
as amateurs, rule cer- 
tain things as ''un- 
sportsmanlike" and re- 


If a manager has a staff of tall, overhand pitchers, 


season is like a long military campaign. 
The things branded as "unsportsmanlike " 
are the bits of strategy by which one team 
seeks a trivial advantage of position, and 
one might as well accuse a military com- 
mander of being “unsportsmanlike” in tak- 
ing advantage of every point as to bring 
the charge against the players of baseball. 

Almost anything is ethical and proper in 
baseball that will win games except maiming 
or injuring opponents, playing for a personal 
record rather than for the team, and "laying 
down." Professional players accept every- 
thing as "fair" and "part of the game" 
that involves the use of the wits, provided 
the opposing players have an equal chance to 
detect the trickery and turn it to their own 
advantage. 

The tricks and schemes used by major 
league players to win games and to secure an 
advantage over their 
opponents are re- 
markable to an ‘out- 
sider, but are ac- 
cepted by the players 
without question. 
And in almost every 
case of seeming un- 


sent them as a sports- 
man would resent the 


the pitcher's box is sometimes raised over a 
foot in height to add to the angle 
of the ball in delivering it 


sportsmanlike play- 
shooting of a fox. ing it can be found 

The reason for this to result from some 
difference in the ethical code of sports lies weakness in the rules, or from some rule that 
in the fact that baseball is a game of. is impossible of enforcement. The players 
the wits quite as much as, if not more than, have found the weakness, and profit by it— 
of the arms and legs, and the professional and all players accept the plays as legitimate, 
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because “‘what’s fair for one is fair for the 


other." To outwit; to outthink; to think 
. too rapidly and to plot too deeply for the 
other fellow is the greater part of the modern 
game. Detection of the trick usually ends 
its usefulness, pro- 
vided the lawmakers 
' can frame a rule that 
will prevent the rep- 
etition of the act. 
"Fixing" the 
grounds so as to give 
the home team the 
advantage and handi- 
cap the visiting play- 
ers is the commonest 
form of trickery, yet 
in professional ball it 
is not considered 
wrong, any more than 
a commander of a de- 
fensive army would 
consider it wrong to 
prepare breastworks 
to meet an enemy. 
The extent to which 
the fixing of grounds 
is carried is amazing. 
There probably is not 
a major or minor 


team informed constantly what ball the 
pitcher intended to pitch, when the pitcher 
would pitch out, and what play was to be 
attempted. To do this he conveyed the sig- 
nals by means of an electrical “buzzer” 
planted in the ground 
under the feet of the 
coacher. In vain the 
pitcher and catcher 
changed signals or 
changed their mean- 
ings. Murphy seemed 
uncanny in his ability 
to understand their 
signals. Years after- 
ward I asked Murphy 
how he managed it. 

“Why those bone- 
heads,” he laughed, 
“they never seemed 
to think that if any- 
one in the clubhouse 
could see the catch- 
er’s signals he could 
see the bench. They 
would sit on the 
bench and explain the 
signals to each other 
and with the glasses 
I could see as plainly 


league grounds in the 
country on which the 
home players have 
not the advantage, 
and visiting teams 
are forced to be on 


“There is nothing more disconcerting to a batter 
than a break in the background. . . . The lower 
background is green. Above that is a blue sign. 
Between them, not more than six inches wide, is 


as if I was sitting 
with them.” 
The New York 


the alert from the 
moment they enter a field to discover, if 
possible, what they are up against. 

The practice of stealing signals by mechan- 
ical means, which has been decreed almost 
a crime in professional baseball, has been 
largely employed in the past but probably 
: never will be again. It is a paradox that all 
teams consider it right and proper to steal 
signals, if they can be stolen by quickness of 
eye, either by active players, the coachers, 
manager, or benchmen. Yet it is now a 
high crime to try to steal the signals by use 
of buzzers, semaphores and other devices op- 
erated by outsiders. 

I have been told many times that signal 
tipping by outsiders is an impossibility, and 
some players believe that no one possesses 
eyes keen enough to detect and interpret 
the catcher’s signals. Yet Morgan Murphy, 
an attaché of the Philadelphia club, for three 
years, by the use of powerful field glasses, 
kept the batters and base runners of that 


an open space. When the pitcher’s hand swings so American Leagueclub 
that he releases the ball on a line with the crack created a scandal 
between the blue and green. the batter is lost" only recently by steal- 


ing signals, using a 
rather clever device. There was a sign 
on the center field fence and the letter 
H was prominent in it. The cross bar of 
the H was movable and behind the sign a 
man with field glasses signaled the batters 
by turning the bar. The scheme worked for 
a time—but such trickery cannot endure 
long. The man employed to steal the signals 
happened to be a friend of Hughie Jennings, 
and he had an intense desire for the Detroit 
team to win the championship. So when the 
“Tigers” visited New York, the man behind 
the wigwag system explained it to Jennings, 
saying the system would not be used to beat 
Detroit, but would be used against othcr 
teams. Instead of trying to profit by this 
favoritism Jennings warned the Washington 
club and scattered the word through the 
American League. Theresult was the exposure 
of the stealing system and a scandal that re- 
sulted in orders forbidding any such trickery 
under penalty of expulsion from baseball.. 
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Betraying of signals by mechanical devices 
is, however, a very small part of grounds- 
"fixing." "The very contour of the grounds 
is altered continually, so as to give the home 
team certain advantages which will suit 
pitchers’ or fielders’ peculiarities. Nor is it 
considered unsportsmanlike. One season the 
local club will run 
to a certain type of 
pitcher, who is most 
efficient when work- 
ing at a point above 
the batter's head. If 
a manager has a staff 
of tall, overhand 
pitchers the pitcher’s 
box is a mound, some- 
times more than a 
foot high to add to 
the angle the ball 
must take from the 
overhand pitcher’s 
hand to the plate. If 
the team has a pitch- 
ing force of short, 
underhand or side- 
arm pitchers, the slab 
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batter scarcely could see him. The field was 
kept rough and the weeds and grass grew 
high. The visiting right fielder was all at 
sea as to which way a batted ball would roll, 
or how to reach it, while Keeler knew the 
angles perfectly and sprinted along rabbit 
tracks known only to himself. The “Ori- 
oles'" favorite method 
of attack, especially 
against slow teams, 
was bunting toward 
first base, the team 
being one of the pio- 
neers in using the 
bunting attack as a 
method of demoraliz- 
ing the defensive in- 
field. The bunting 
was varied by “ chop- 
ping"; that is hit- 
ting the ball on top, 
to make it bound 
high. The hardness 
and springiness of 
the grounds made 
chopped balls bound 
to enormous height 


is level with the rest 
of the diamond, or 
lower. 

One of the best ex- 
amples of "doping" 


* With a man on first when the batsman hits to the 
infield and the ball is played to second base, forcing 
out the runner coming from first, he (the runner) 
is supposed, in baseball ethics, to get his body 
into the best position to prevent the baseman 
from throwing to first base to complete the play” 


and the fast sprinters 
beat out scores of 
chopped balls while 
the helpless infielders 
were waiting for the 


grounds to favor the 

resident team was the Baltimore grounds, 
during the epoch of McGraw, Keeler, 
Kelley, Jennings and Robinson—all great 
baseball generals. The team was com- 
posed of fast men, several of them left- 
handed batters and good bunters. The 
players were extremely fast going to first 
base and they ran the bases well after reach- 
ing that vantage point. From the stands 
the grounds looked much like all other 
trounds—but they did not look that way to 
the players. The base lines and portions of 
the infield had been filled in with a concrete- 
like substance, which, when dampened and 
tamped down hard was as fast and springy 
almost as gutta percha. The first base was 
quite two feet lower than the home plate, 
second base still lower, third base just a 
little higher than second and the runners 
needed alpine stocks to come home from 
third. The pitcher's slab was elevated or 
depressed to suit the style of the pitcher, 
center and left fields were level, while right 
field, where the clever and speedy little 
Keeler played, was at such a sharp down 
‘ride that when Keeler played *decp" the 


ball to come down. 
Not satisficd with all these advantages, they 
banked up the base lines until they re- 
sembled billiard cushions, in order to keep 
bunted balls from rolling foul. 

These things were permitted, tacitly, but 
they resulted in wholesale imitations so rank 
as to interfere with the sport, and then the 
powers passed rules regulating the growing 
evil. The Pittsburg club banked up its 
third-base line and “doctored” the diamond 
in almost farcical fashion one season, and the 
National League forbade the practice, al- 
though dozens of less glaring cases are 
passed unnoticed. 

Doctoring the earth around the pitcher's 
slab is common—almost universal. The 
rules prescribe the height of the slab, but 
they are not enforced. Some clubs change 
the height of the slab regularly and the 
pitchers keep ground keepers busy, each 
striving to get the keeper to elevate or lower 
the foot brace to the height he imagines will 
aid him. 

Few clubs attempt to gain advantage by 
lengthening or shortening the pitching dis- 
tance, although there have been instances. 
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Peculiarly enough, that is *unsportsman- 


like" in this odd code of ethics and the team 
trying it is scorned by all others. The quick- 
ness with which the trained player detects 
any shortening or lengthening of the pitch- 
ing distance also acts as a detriment to such 
work. In one case a pitcher for the Boston 
club stepped onto a slab, pitched two fast 
balls, stopped the game and announced that 
the distance was short. The umpire secured 
a steel measure and discovered that the 
pitcher's plate had been moved forward 
twenty-two inches. The pitcher had de- 
tected the change in pitching twice. 

George Huff, leader of the perennial West- 
ern Collegiate Championship team of the 
University of Illinois, uncovered an effort 
of that kind at a rival college. He was on 
the bench while his pitcher was warming up 
and saw the curve breaking at the plate in- 
stead of in front of it, and exposed the trick, 
the pitcher's plate being over two feet too 
near. 

Softening the infield by keeping it water 
logged, to slow up a fast team (keeping an 
infield “slow” to help out a poor fielding 
club) is resorted to regularly, yet there is a 
riot if a home team dares wet the grounds in 
order to cause a postponement of a game. 
'This has been done. In fact Anson still 
claims that the Cincinnati club robbed him 
of a championship by soaking the grounds 
after a slight rain and 
forcing the postponement 
: of a game which, if Chi- 
cago had won, would have 
meant the pennant. 

One of the newest ideas 
is that of "*soaping" the 
ground around the pitch- 
er's position. It consists 
of placing some greasy 
substance in the dirt. 
When the dirt is “doped” 
the home pitchers either 
have a safe spot in which 
to rub their perspiring 
hands, or carry dry dirt in 
their pockets. The luck- 
less visiting pitcher reach- 
ing down to grab a hand- 
ful of dirt, finds his 
pitching hand greasy and 
has trouble in controll- 
ing the ball. This trick 
grew so general that pitch- 
ers resorted to carrying pumice stone and 
sand in their pockets, then it was aban- 
doned because it did not profit anyone. 


Showing how the pitcher, pretending to 
back up the first baseman on a throw 
from the shortstop, interferes with the 
base-runner by passing in front of him, 
impeding his progress 
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One club, fearing a great spit-ball pitcher, 
filled the dirt around the pitcher’s position 
with a burning substance, knowing that he 
would convey it to his mouth in wetting the 
ball. 

“Doping” the ball, a practice which grew 
general after the discovery of the spit ball, 
has been frowned down as unfair. It grew 
to be a disgusting evil before it was sup- 
pressed. The players themselves regard 
changing the balls or using unfair balls as 
radically wrong. There have been cases of 
players getting “live” or “dead” balls into 
play, but such trickery is considered as bad 
as cheating at cards among the reputable 
players. This evil was remedied by the 
adoption of a uniform ball in each league. 
The manufacturer vouches for the balls, and 
each is inspected and then signed for, not 
by, the president of the league. 

Discoloring the ball is a common practice, 
but the custom has been legislated against 
until it is passing away. The object, of 
course, is to make the ball black on the 
theory that the batter cannot see the dark 
ball as well as he could a white one, but ex- 
cept on dark, cloudy days this makes little 
difference. On such days, when speedy 


‘pitchers are working, usually every player 


on the infield is armed with licorice, or some 
other blackening substarce, and the new 
balls are blackened within a minute after 
they are thrown into play. 
The use of backgrounds 
which help or hurt the 
eyesight of the batters is 
well known and on prac- 
tically every grounds in 
the country the back- 
ground in center field is 
painted a soft olive green, 
which is judged the best 
to see against. Some 
weak-hitting teams, know- 
ing their own inability to 
bat, use confusing color 
schemes on the back- 
ground to handicap the 
heavier hitting visitors 
and make all batters look 
alike. 

The Chicago White Sox, 
which never was a hard- 
hitting club, had grounds 
on Thirty-ninth Street 
on which, players aver, no 
batter could hit .300 per cent. The hitting 
on that grounds for years, both for the home 
team and the visitors, was the weakest in 
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the major leagues. The background was 
responsible, a row of varied colored bleachers 
filled with moving spectators, confusing the 
batters. The condition helped make the 
White Sox pitchers the greatest in the coun- 
try. The team 
moved to a new 
grounds with a 
green batting 
background. It 
began to hit bet- 
ter, and its great 
pitchers began to 
be batted harder, 
although even on 
the new grounds 
the background 
is faulty. 

There is noth- 
ing so disconcert- 
ing to a batter as 
a break in the 
background — 
which may cause 
him to lose sight 
of the flying 
sphere for per- 
haps a twentieth 
of a second as it 
speeds toward 
him. That isthe p 
condition on the 
White Sox park 
now. The lower 
background is green. Above that is a blue 
sign. Between them—not more than six 
inches wide—is an open space. When the 
pitcher's hand swings so that he releases the 
ball on a line with that crack between the 
blue and green the batter is lost. Half a 
dozen of them lost sight of the ball late last 
year and were hurt, Meloan seriously. 

There was one inventive minor league 
manager who attempted something new last 
season. He has a changeable background, 
dark green when his players were batting 
and a glaring brilliant, yellow-green when 
the other fellows were trying to hit. The 
scheme was abandoned when the umpires 
threatened to report him, although no rule 
forbids it. His trick was varied by another 
Western manager who placed a movable disc 
in the shape of a sign on the center field 
fence. The disc was a neutral green in color, 
and formed, seemingly, the best possible 
kind of background. When his own men 
were batting the disc remained stationary, 
while as soon as the visitors came to bat a 
voy, stationed behind it, turned it quickly 


A. Ty Cobb's record-breaking course around the diamond 
with no men on bases, made in Chicago, October, 1908; 
time, 13$ seconds. Estimated distance, 408 feet. 

. Ty Cobb's path in running the bases with the basemen 
in position, forcing him to take the outside track. Time, 
I Feco. Estimated distance, 476 feet. 
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just as the ball was pitched. The batters 
could not understand what confused them. 
They saw the ball as if through a blurred 
haze. Some one on the bench ultimately 
detected the trick, and the exposure of the 
scheme called a 
stiff rebuke from 
the league to the 
manager, who dis- 
claimed all re- 
sponsibility. 
Later it was al- 
leged that two of 
the players in- 
vented the de- 
vice. 

The hitting of 
batters with 
pitched balls is 
entirely proper 
and ethical in 
professional base- 
ball — under cer- 
tain conditions. 
The rules forbid 
batters taking 
first base when 
they purposely 
permit them- 
selves to be hit 
by pitched balls. 
The rules also de- 
fine clearly where 
the batters shall 
stand, but these rules are dying, if not dead 
letters, because it is extremely difficult for the 
umpires to enforce them. The best batters are 
those who "crowd the plate," that is, who 
stand as near the plate as the rules or the 
umpire will permit and lean over the corner 
of the rubber to make it difficult for the 
pitcher to pitch across that corner without 
taking a chance of hitting the batter. 7 

The players recognize the fact that the 
lines of the batters' position are obliterated 
within a few minutes after a game starts and 
that the umpires practically are helpless to 
enforce the rules or to tell, while watching 
the course of a pitched ball, whether or not 
the batter steps over the line. So it has be- 
come part of the unwritten law of the game 
that the pitcher may “bean” (that is pitch 
at the "bean" or head) any batter who 
“crowds” in order to drive him back from 
the plate. It is ethical under the players' 
code to hit and to injure any player who 
persists in encroaching upon the forbidden 
ground, and the batters themselves recognize 
this danger and accept it as part of the game. 
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They argue that, if they takea chance of serious 
injury, they are entitled to whatever batting 
advantage they may gain. It is considered 
good sportsmanship not to complain if hurt. 

The same odd basis of understanding ex- 
ists between base- 
men and base 
runners. If the 
runner or the 
baseman “takes a 
chance” of injury 
to himself, then 
he is entitled to 
whatever advan- 
tage he may gain. 
The runner al- 
ways is entitled 
to “the line," 
and must begiven 
a clear path to 
the base except 
in cases in which 
the baseman is 
compelled to 
block the line in 
order to field or 
catch a ball. If 
thebasemansteps 
across in front of 
the runner totake 
a wide throw, 
theoretically the 
runner must turn 
out and permit 
him to make the 
catch. Again the impossibility of deciding 
whether or not it is necessary interfered 
with the working of the rule. Under the 
unwritten rules of the players, the one who 
weakens and dodges a collision is the loser, 
while the one who is daring enough to risk 
injury to himself is entitled to the benefit, 
regardless of the rules. The player who is 
willing to risk the greatest damage to him- 
self naturally becomes the best base runner. 

Much of this appears unsportsmanlike— 
yet it is not viewed that way by the players. 
They regard the game as one of nerve and 
daring as well as of speed, skill and brains— 
and stand ready to reward the daring ones. 

One of the commonest forms of inter- 
ference, and a play distinctly “unfair” and 
“‘unsportsmanlike” in almost any other 
game, is the kind of interference used in 
"blocking a double play." Yet in profes- 
sional and in amateur and college baseball 
the players have accepted it as legitimate, 
and it is considered good playing and good 
sportsmanship to block the fielder—almost 


Positions of players in the infield while the batsman is 
making a home run; their intention being to 
delay him in every possible way 
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as much so as blocking in goal at soccer. 
Any manager in the country will rebuke a 
player if he fails to block an opponent. The 
only provision is that the runner must not 
“make it too raw.” The play is permissible 
really as a re- 
ward of clever- 
ness. 

With a man on 
first when the 
batsman hits to 
the infield and 
the ball is played 
to second base, 
forcing out the 
runner coming 
from first, he, (the 
runner) is sup- 
posed, in baseball 
ethics, to get his 
body into the 
best position to 
prevent the base- 
man from throw- 
ing to first base 
to complete the 
play. If he does 
it so cleverly as 
to raise a reason- 
able doubt as to 
his intentions, the 
play is permit- 
' ted, in spite of 

the fact that the 

rules give the 
baseman the right to make the play un- 
hampered, and state that the runners shall 
be called out in case of interference. If the 
player bungles, throws up his hands, bumps 
or catches the fielder, the interference is 
allowed. They base their argument that the 
violation of the rules is right on the ground 
that all have an equal opportunity. 

It is not the intent of the rules that base 
runners shall be blocked off bases by the 
basemen using feet and legs to hold them 
away until they can be touched. Yet block- 
ing has become one of the recognized arts 
of the game and every baseman is supposed 
to block off the runners at every opportu- 
nity. No infielder is considered competent 
unless he is able to “block” well. 

Four fifths of the injuries of players result 
from blocking. The player who blocks, risks 
getting cut with the spikes of the runners, 
and the runner is conceded the right to “cut 
his way to the base,” as Cobb remarked last 
fall he was compelled to do. Both runner 
and baseman risk injury, and neither com- 
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plains of the result unless, as in some cases, 
one uses foul means. 

Making the runner take a wide turn in 
rounding bases, bumping the runner just 
hard enough to throw him off his stride, and 
crossing in front of him just close enough to 
make him shorten his steps, are considered 
legitimate. It is remarkable how little pres- 
sure is required to unbalance a runner who 
is turning a corner at full speed. Just a 
touch will send him staggering, and even to 
step toward him throws him off his stride, 
and frequently losing even one step results 
in an out or prevents a score. 

Few baseman permit a runner to pass 
their station without 
making some effort to 
delay him and unless 
the umpires are 
watching closely the 
interference will be 
serious. The only 
justification of this 
they give is that they 
take a chance of be- 
ing seen. If they inter- 
fere so cleverly as to 
deceive the umpires, 
all right. If they are 
caught the runner 
is advanced. 

Ordinarily a runner 
circling the bases 
without interference 
runs from four hun- 
dred and ten to four 
hundred and twenty- 
five feet, because he 
is forced to run from 
base to base in arcs. 
But when he hits a home run in a real game 
he is fortunate if he can make the circuit 
without running four hundred and seventy- 
five feet. 

Ty Cobb, who probably is the speediest 
man circling the bases that ever ran the dis- 
tance, loaned his wonderful speed to some 
experiments last year. Cobb ran the bases 
on the Chicago National League park in 
October, 1908, timed by three watches at 
thirteen and one fifth seconds, establishing 
a record. His run that day was marvelous 
in that he took every base in exact stride and 
lost extremely little ground in making the 
turns. Last year Cobb did some sprinting 
on the bases to establish a basis of time and 
distance for me. We placed the regular in- 
field in position and Cobb started, each man 
acting exactly as he does when Cobb hits a 


When the runner is attempting to score from third 
after a fly has been caught in the outficld, the 
shortstop tries to delay him by crossing his path 
on the pretext of backing up the catcher 
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home run. The result was that he ran four 
hundred and seventy-six feet in fifteen and 
four fifths seconds, and not one of the in- 
fielders did anything that an umpire would 
analyse as "ihterference" although he actu- 
ally was interfered with five times before he 
reached the plate. 

The moment Cobb started the first base- 
man "covered" the bag, standing on the in- 
side corner, to make Cobb pass back of him. 
This compelled him to swing far into right 
field before straightening for second base. 
He approached second base with the second 
baseman running ahead of him to reach the 
bag. The baseman stopped on the bag, as 
he is entitled to do, 
and forced Cobb back 
of him, compelling 
anotheroutward turn, 
and the shortstop was 
in his path, getting 
out just in time to let 
him pass. The short- 
stop then started for 
the plate, ostensibly 
to back up the catch- 
er, but really to pass 
in front of the runner 
again. The third base- 
man was “anchored ” 
on the base, forcing 
Cobb to swing out 
onto the grass, and 
when he reached the 
dirt again homeward 
bound the shortstop 
crossed directly in 
íront of him, and 
made him shorten his 
steps to avoid actual 
contact; from that point home he had no 
interference, except that the catcher was 
two feet on the third-base side of the plate, 
and in a game would have blocked the 
runner had he been forced to slide. 

The basemen merely took the full limit of 
their "rights" under the rules and made 
Cobb “take the outside track." They gave 
the outfielders two additional seconds in 
which to get the ball back to the plate. 

Each one of the infielders interfered 
artistically. Failure to calculate to a step 
their own speed or the speed of the runner 
means actual interference and in “crossing” 
in front of runners the professional player 
reveals the nicety of his judgment of time 
andpace. The pitcher is supposed to cross in 
front of runners going to first basefrequently on 
pretense of backing up the baseman on throws. 
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All this is interference, of course, but it 
places a premium upon skill, cleverness and 
quick-wittedness. Occasionally the trick re- 
acts. There was a nice exhibition of this 
last summer in a game at Philadelphia. 
Doolan, of the Phillies, was trying to go from 
first to third on a base hit. Tinker, seeing 
the umpire's attention was directed else- 
where, started to cross in front of Doolan 
and throw him out of step. Instantly 
Doolan, seeing that he probably would be 
out at third, changed plans. Tinker saw it 
too and started to leap out of the way. 
Doolan grabbed him, bumped him, rolled 
over and leaping to his feet ran toward the 
umpire claiming interference. The umpire 
had turned just in time to see the mixup and 
he promptly called Doolan safe and allowed 
him to reach third. And Tinker, who fights 
for every point, said not a word. He gave 
Doolan credit with acting too rapidly for 
him. 

Tommy Leach had a habit, when he was 
playing third base, of standing on the bag 
when a runner was trying to score from third 
on a fly to the outfield and yelling at the 
umpire, * Watch his feet! Watch his feet!” 
thereby ordering the umpire to see that the 
runner did not start before the ball was 
caught. All the time Leach would be setting 
himself to grab the runner's belt and hold 
him just an instant to check his start for the 
plate. He worked it so often and so well 
that opposing players were angry. One day 
Del Howard, now manager of the Louisville 
team, reached third base with one out. The 
batter lifted a short easy fly to Wilson, one 
of the best throwers in the league. It was 
3 to 1 Wilson would throw Howard out at 
the plate if he started, yet Howard poised in 
sprinting position as if to take the chance. 
Leach at once prepared to give the belt a 
jerk. Wilson caught the ball. Howard 
leaped—and the belt was left in Leach's 
hand while Howard claimed interference 
and it was allowed. Howard, knowing 
Leach might give his belt a jerk, had un- 
buckled it and allowed it to slip off. 

The runner trying to score from third base 
on a fly catch is expected to start before the 
ball is caught. It practically is impossible 
for the umpire to tell within a step or two, 
whether the start is made before the ball 
actually strikes the fielder’s hands. Every 
runner, therefore. is expected, not only by 
his own manager and teammates, but bv 
the opponents, to gain the advantage of a 
step or two—possibly eight feet. The best 
runners state they watch the ball «until it is 
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about fifteen feet from the fielder's hands, 
then turn and start. They all admit it vio- 
lates the rules, but they consider it legitimate 
to gain a step, since if they watched until the 
ball hit the fielder's hands they would lose 
one, and * what's fair for one is fair for all.” 

But perhaps it is in balking that the odd 
ethics of baseball are best shown. For thirty 
years the baseball lawmakers have been try- 
ing to increase base running and to evolve 
some rule that will prevent pitchers from 
balking, that is, making deceptive motions 
to lure the runners into making a premature 
start from the base. They have not suc- 
ceeded. The balk to baseball is what the re- 
bate is to interstate commerce. Rules have 
been made so stringent that it would seem 
that the pitchers must be helpless, yet in the 
major leagues no pitcher is considered really 
competent until he has perfected a “balk 
motion” which, while warranted to make all 
runners “hug first" or start at the wrong 
time, must be one that the umpire cannot de- 
tect. The pitchers work for hours at a time, 
day after day, striving to cultivate some 
peculiar motion of the arm, shoulder, or body 
that will deceive base runners without being 
detected by the umpires. The famous balk 
motions of Clark Griffith, “ Hoss” Radbourne, 
Nick Altrock and Mattie Kilroy were all 
achieved the same way—just a slight forward 
tilt of the body and a scarcely perceptible 
“hunching” of the pitching shoulder. It 
any one of them could get an umpire to 
stand directly behind or in front of them, 
they balked as they pleased, deceived the 
base runners with every motion and yet the 
umpires could not see even the slightest mo- 
tion. The double umpire system, which per- 
mitted the umpire to stand at one side of 
them made balking harder, but still men like 
Walsh, Ford, Mathewson and many of the 
left handers balk steadily. 

There are, on an average, forty actual 
balks made in every major league game, yet 
the number of balks called in the two major 
league seasons hardly will average one hun- 
dred, which is a tribute to the skill of the 
pitchers at beating the rules. 

Peculiarly enough a great many of the 
“balks” that are called are not balks at all. 
In fact, I doubt if the umpires see any except 
the rankest kind of balks—which are mostly 
accidents. When they call a balk, they judge 
from the actions of the base runner, rather 
than from the motion of the pitcher, that a 
balk has been committed and they find the 
pitcher guilty on circumstantial evidence. 

The greater part of the sharp practice- 
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and seemingly "'unsportsmanlike" plays 
really are the result of weaknesses in the 
rules and the refusal of the players to handi- 
cap the smart and speedy players down to the 
level of the mediocre brains and bodies. 
One may regret that the morality of the 
game is not higher—but if, for instance, 
the ethics of cricket prevailed in baseball, the 
game would lose much. What would an 
American “fan” say if the first baseman 
politely sidestepped a runner and allowed 
the ball to go to the stands rather than 
handicap him in reaching the base? Or if a 
shortstop sidestepped to permit a runner 
to slide to second, rather than block him? 
Still it is cheering to know that every year 
baseball advances in real sportsmanship. 
'Tricks common fifteen years ago now would 
bring censure upon any player. Every year 
the players improve their standard of de- 
meanor on the field, and it is not noticeable 
that the game has been emasculated. Gradu- 
ally the players are adapting the game to the 
public's standard of fair play. For, after all, 
the public makes the standard, and even the 
wildest American “fan” revolts if his team 
resorts to unfair and unsportsmanlike tactics. 
There was a pretty instance of this on the 
Polo grounds in 1908 when the New York and 
Chicago teams met to play off their tie for 
the pennant. > 
Perhaps the maddest, wildest, most fren- 
zied fan in all that host of violent partisans 
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was a well-known actor. This actor secured 
part of a seat in the press box and during the 
early stages of the struggle he raved and 
raged. He shouted, howled, almost wept. 
Reporters tugged at his legs and swore 
wildly at him. He walked on their hands and 
danced on telegraph instruments, seeing only 
the players. Behind him hundreds of men 
were raving almost as wildly. Chicago was 
leading, but in the middle of the game the 
Giants had runners on second and third, one 
man out and a base hit meant a tied score, 
perhaps victory and: the pennant. The 
crowd went insane—and the actor made the 
ravings of John McCullough sound like the 
prattle of an infant. The batter swung and 
a weak foul fly floated back toward the 
stand. Kling trotted back and stood, face 
to the stand, waiting for the ball. In that 
instant some wild person hurled a pop bottle 
full at the Chicago catcher. Another threw 
some other object at Kling’s head. The 
bottle whistled past his face, the other object 
grazed his arm. The ball dropped into 
Kling’s hands. 

The moment the bottle was thown a roar 
of anger and a storm of hisses swept the 
stand. The actor, leaping onto the desk 
screamed, facing the crowd: 

“Just for that I hope New York loses.” 

There is little danger of lack of sportsman- 
ship wrecking the game when the patrons 
have that kind of love for fair play. 
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Sleep broods shadowingly 


OMES stand in slumber. 
In this deserted street's far-vista'd night, 
Save only where a little mortal light 


Sheds on the pave its careful boundary, 
And shines a kindly host to each degree 
Of city wraith, where wan street shadows plight 


Strange troths. 


Lost footsteps echo and unite 


In a refrain that seems a threnody. 


The sweet low laughter of a girl's first tryst, 

'The sob of homeless poverty, faint cries 

Struck dumb,—loud Folly, Mirth the satirist '— 
In silence once again Fate’s byway lies. 

Brave little star, dawn pales, and through the mist 


Sadly you wane. 


How sad, and oh how wise! 
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A new serial novel by H. G. Wells entitled “MARRIAGE” 


begins in the November number of this magazine 


HE very ancient conception of a 
genius as one seized upon by the 
waiting Powers for the purpose of 
rendering themselves intelligible to 

men has its most modern exemplar in the per- 
son of Herbert George Wells, a maker of amaz- 
ing books. It is impossible to call Mr. Wells 
a novelist, for up to this time the bulk of his 
work has not been novels; and scarcely accu- 
rate to call him a sociologist, since most of his 
social science is delivered in the form of 
fiction. 

There are people who call hima Socialist, 
and that, with some definition, is what Mr. 
Wells calls himself; there are others who call 
him a revolutionist; but, under whatever cap- 
tion, he is distinguishedly a maker of books, 
informing, vitalizing, indispensable books; 


and when one attempts to account for the 
range and variety of Mr. Wells’ product, the 
first inescapable inference is that behind them 
is a man of broad and specific learning. 

It is not possible, by naming the schools 
where he has been educated, to give any no- - 
tion to an American audience of the quality 
of Mr. Wells’ scholarship. He is not, as we 
understand it, a University man, but so far as 
his learning relates him to his time, better 
educated than most University men dare 
profess to be—a scholar of human conditions. 
Chiefly, besides finding out how the things 
that are came to be, Mr. Wells’ preparation 
for his work consists in living. 

He has lived, not episodically nor by proxy, 
as so many literary men tend to do, but con- 
sciously and actively, for forty odd years. 
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How many American men one knows who let 
their wives and children do half their living 
for them! But Mr. Wells has done his own 
living, which probably accounts for his hav- 
ing done so much of his own thinking. At 
any rate he has never clouded his genius with 
the obscurations of an “Art Atmosphere." 

All the time I knew Mr. Wells in London 
I never persuaded him to speak but once of 
Art. 

* An artist," said he, “has nothing to do 
with success; neither must he concern himself 
whether he is read by one or one million; he 
must just do his work." And Mr. Wells has 
demonstrated that, if an artist does that sin- 
cerely, success will have much to do with 
him. 

The first book of Mr. Wells to attract 
attention in America, though it was not his 
first writing, was The War of the Worlds," 
published in 1898, the first of a group of sin- 
gular but irresistible romances in which Mr. 
Wells, by anticipating the bent of scientific 
discovery, or by deflecting it slightly from 
its present course, created an original back- 
ground against which he worked out the so- 
cialistic remedy for the economic disorder. 

It was just here that the Powers scized 
upon Mr. Wells. The pressure of economic 
discontent in England, so much greater than 
the home-bred American can realize, the 
chafing of regenerative forces against the 
social superstitions (conservatism is the 
stately word for it, but really there is a lot of 
it on a par with the objection to sitting down 
with thirteen at table) produced the electrical 
conditions which demanded a man as the 
medium of discharge. No doubt Mr. Wells 
was primarily a novelist, but then and for a 
long time the social forces were too much for 
him. All through his earlier work the artist 
can be seen shaken in the teeth of the Social 
Consciousness. Even in his latest work, * The 
New Machiavelli,’ it runs neck and neck 
with the story until the reader is left a little in 
doubt which of the two had the better of it. 
But in 1900 Mr. Wells wrote “ Love and Mr. 
Lewisham," and gave the first intimation of 
what his work might become when he had 
subordinated the reforming impulse to the sim- 
ple mastery of human life. “Love and Mr. 
Lewisham" is the story of a very usual young 
man and the struggle of his ambitions and 
egoisms with the mating instinct. It is so 
satisfying as a story that it is not until a long 
while after reading it you discover that what 
Mr. Wells has been saying all the time is that 
it is only our disordered social system that 
sets the mating instinct at war with a man’s 
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personal development. The real trouble 
with Mr. Lewisham was not that he was in 
love or ambitious, but that he found it diffi- 
cult to make a living. That, in one way or 
another, is the crying difficulty of Young 
England, and none sees more clearly than 
Mr. Wells the relation of all our so-called 
immoralities to the economic condition and 
the impossibilities of remedying one without 
correcting the other.. 

Socialism is Mr. Wells' remedy, but it must 
be understood that his particular brand of it 
is not so much a system as a state of mind; 
a kind of awareness, a realization of the pain 
of social maladjustment in the farthest, least 
little toe of the social organization. Earlier 
in his career Mr. Wells was active in the 
society of Fabians, and the various tentative 
measures by which the growing pains of social 
discontent manifested. But of the theory of 
Socialism as it exists now in England he says, 
“Tt has gone up into the clouds and the 
practice of it into the drains." Those who 
are interested can find the best explication of 
Socialism as it appeals to Mr. Wells as a 
“plain human enterprise" in ** The Misery of 
Boots," first published as a Fabian tract. It 
is impossible to avoid the conclusion, on read- 
ing it, that you are some kind of a Socialist 
yourself. 

Mr. Wells is the most contemporaneous of 
writers. He has more and more sensitive 
tentacles laid along the lines of growth of 
Modern England than any other writer, and 
they outreach the budding tendency by so 
much as makes his work hopeful. When 
Mr. Wells writes about a no more striking 
person than a draper's clerk bicycling for 
a holiday, you perceive not only how he came 
to be just there in the social order, but also 
how he might have been bettered in the mak- 
ing. In this Mr. Wells differs from his con- 
temporaries, Mr. Galsworthy, who leaves the 
reader under the impression that things are so 
bad that something ought really to be done 
about it if anybody only knew how, and Mr. 
Bennett, who sets you wondering if it ever 
occurred to him that anything could be donc. 

In nothing is this contemporaneous char- 
acter of Mr. Wells’ work so notable as in his 
acceptance of the machine. Gears and co- 
herers, radioactivities and the powers are 
as much a factor of Mr. Wells’ world as 
pounds, shillings and pence. They are part 
of the communicating medium. That is, per- 
haps, why he is able to make them pass cur- 
rent in his tales as no other, not excepting 
Mr. Kipling, has done. Mr. Kipling's feeling 
for machinery is the feeling of a poet, it comes 
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alive for him, presents itself as personality; 
but Mr. Wells' feeling is of a man stretching 
himself and realizing to the full his extended 
capacities and powers. 

His motors and aeroplanes are the swift 
feet and the wings of a man, and somehow 
Mr. Wells convinces you that it is not in the 
least surprising for a man to be possessed of 
such conveniences, or even of others much 
more remarkable. 

The quality of Mr. Wells’ work is uneven, 
which is perhaps natural to the earlier stages 
of an artist's development, but it is of increas- 
ing humanness. In * Tono Bungay,” his most 
successful novel, the story of the rise and 
decline of a patent-medicine millionaire, it is 
possible to forget for whole chapters that the 
author is writing in England of Englishmen. 

The locale of the story is never actively 
a protagonist except in the presence of the 
ladies. Barring the accent and a difference 
in taste in neckties, it is possible to find most 
of Mr. Wells! men in Indiana, but his women 
are all Englishwomen. There is sometimes 
a touch of the method of Balzac in the sense 
Mr. Wells gives of having got to the bottom 
of his male characters; there is nothing left 
in the crucible. But it is conceivable that of 
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.his women the best of them might have 


known the novelist better than he knew 
them. But Mr. Wells is an avowed feminist, 
and has been active in the dramatic struggle 
now going on in England for the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and this failure of the world- 
touch in the delineation of femininity might 
very well be due to the fact that women 
themselves are not yet molded to the world 
type, but retain longer than men the stamp 
of their particular environment. It is the 
possibility that Mr. Wells may be able to pass 
even this limitation that gives the fillip of 
interest to his forthcoming novel, “‘ Marriage," 
which is to begin in the November AMERICAN 
MaGAZINE. If he can lift the subject out of 
little London, into the universality achieved 
in “Tono Bungay,” he will at the same time 
raise himself to a citizenship in the world of 
human understanding not attained by any 
Englishman since Mr. Dickens, and by few 
before him. 

It is because Mr. Wells exhibits possibilities 
of doing just this thing that he is so well 
worth watching. There is no writer to-day 
who gives his readers such a satisfying sense, 
by the mere delight of attending to him, of 
having participated in a social solution. 
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The Foundations of a Sky-scraper 
By John S. Reed 


HASTLY the pit with thousand-candle flares 
Sharp as a sword,—white, cold and merciless. 
Bared to the world, the rock’s swart nakedness,— 
Shadows, and mouths of gloom, like dragon’s lairs. 
Thunder of drills, stiff spurting plumes of steam,— 
Shouts and the dip of cranes, the stench of earth,— 
Blinded with sweat, men give a vision birth, 
Crawling and dim, men build a dreamer’s dream. 


Clamor of unknown tongues, and hiss of arc, 
Clashing and blending; screech of wheel on wheel,— 
Naked, a giant’s back, tight-muscled, stark, 
Glimpse of mighty shoulder, etched in steel. 

And over all, above the highest high, 

A phantom of fair towers in the sky. 


“On Strike" 


A Collection of True Stories 
By 


Mary 


Field 


DITOR'S NOTE:—4 few months ago, in Chicago, forty thousand women and men, girls, 
boys and little children suddenly dropped their needles and thread, their chalk and shears, and 


refused to make clothes. 
them out; no labor organization drilled them. 


The garment workers were on strike. 


No walking delegate called 


It was a people's movement, deep-seated, leaderless; 


marked by all the folly, all the heroism, all the childtikeness, all the grandeur of a peasants’ revolt. 


UT of the back room a fat, loose- 
jointed woman, jiggling a baby in 
her arms, came toward me. 

“Mrs. Wolfsohn not home,” she 
began. “She go by the tracks for a little coals. 
I gives care on the childrens. Them two’s 
mine.” She pointed to.two little kinky heads, 
just visible above the kitchen table, who were 
taking turns drinking from a cup of tea. 
“The other five’s Mrs. Wolfsohn’s.” 

“Mr. Wolfsohn is on strike yet?" 

“Oh, sure!” 

“He won't go back?” 

“How? Why,no; hel stick. You see, 
he must to stick, ’cause he ain’t out just 
for hisself. You see, it’s so with a strike; 
we poor people is like two horses hitched 
together, pullin’ a load. The bosses puts 
even so much on the load they think we can 


to pull. They gives us just so little oats, 
just so little rest. So we pull. Sudden we 
fall. We cannot to pull more. ‘Get up!’ 


says the boss. We lie still. ‘Give us more 
oats, more rest,’ we say. ‘No,’ says he, 
‘it’s a strike!’ We say, ‘Take off from the 
load.’ He swear; he whip; he call the po- 
lice; he say, ‘Get up and pull.’ He wait 
long time cause he think like this—' Pretty 
soon we get hungry. We wait. Then he 
say: *Quick, I must to get to market. Iwill 
give you little more oats, little more rest. 
So we gets up together. We falls together 
and up together, and ev'ry time we falls, we 
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falls farther up the hill, and each time we 
get a little more oats, a little more rest. 
Say, my man says that the load we're pullin' 
wouldn't be so hefty if the boss wasn't set- 
tin' on the top. Excuse me, that's his way 


of speakin’.” 


“Whats a Dell?" 


In the back room the children had formed 
a circle and were swaying slowly about. 

“A farmer in a dell; a farmer in a dell; 
high-ho the dairy-o, the farmer in a dell," 
one of the children chanted dully, out of 
tune. Listlessly, the children circled and 
circled, moving like slightly animated bags ` 
of rags. 

“They don't get enough to eat—them 
poor childrens. Strikes is fiercest on women 
and childrens. You ought to see the crowd 
by the expensary. I'm tellin my husband 
that a strike’s a good thing f’ doctors and 
undertakerers. Yes'm, I am." 

The chanting had ceased. The children 
did not seem to have enough energy to finish 
the game. One of them came toward me and 
eyed me solemnly, and in the stare of that 
baby's face I seemed to see the face of all 
workingmen's children, asking the eternal 
why of existence. 

* What's a dell?" I asked her, wondering 
what conception of "rocks and rills and 
dells? a tenement child had. 


**On Strike": By Mary Field 


“Adel? That's a gurrl’s name. Give me 
a penny.” 

‘The mother in charge slapped the child’s 
face. 

“F’shame on yourself! You schnorrer 
(beggar)!" Then, as the child began to whim- 
per, the neighbor said in a tone pitched only 
a little lower than the child’s whine: “It’s a 
shame how, when yer anxious and worried 
all the time, yer ain’t got no time to learn 
yer childrens manners. Seems like, when all 
yer thinkin’ is as what’s goin’ into yer child’s 
stomach, it don’t seem so awful important 
as what comes out of their mouths. A strike 
is sure hard on mothers and childrens. A 
man now can always go to a “free lunch,” 
and it ain’t so bad on young people as can 
get other jobs. But mothers and childrens 
can’t do nothin’ and they must stay to home. 

“Mrs. Wolfsohn wasn’t always like this, 
livin’ this here way—eight of them in three 
tiny, little rooms. She had a swell place, 
five rooms, before the strike; with em- 
broid’ry pillows and a silken quilt. But 
when her husband couldn’t pay the rent, 
they got convicted (evicted), and they sold 
everything—the quilts and underwears, the 
furnitures, all her embroid’ry what she 
brought with her’ out of Russia. It's the 
truth I’m sayin’, that last week come on so 
bad with the gas shut off, that she pawns 
her weddin’ ring as she was married with 
twelve years. She was cryin’ 'bout that, 
poor thing, but children's crys is loudern 
mother's. You know how it is yourself that 
a mother would drag out her hairs for her 
childrens to eat. And they's many as pawns 
their feather beds, and moves closer up on 
account of this strike." 

“Where do they all sleep here?" 

* Well, excuse me, but four of them sleeps 
in the one bed with the father and mother, 
and the baby sleeps in the buggy. The old 
grandfather sleeps there," indicating a rick- 
ety bed-lounge whose broken springs were 
covered with pieces of quilt. '" He's an old 
man and like's not will die pretty quick 
now." She seemed to ask pardon for the 
old man's continued existence. “But he 
ain't much trouble and he don't eat much. 
He's over by the Schul (synagogue) now, say- 
ing prayers. I suppose they's lots of old 
mens as is prayin' for the strike to be over; 
it gives the poor things something to do." 

She lighted a candle and set it on a shelf. 
It's pale flicker lighted up a picture of George 
Washington beneath a gay American flag. 

* You burn candles?" 

“Yes, since thcy shut off the gas 'cause 
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the bill ain't paid. So she buys candle-ends 
in the market. They’s a man there as buys 
the ends off churches." 

I started to go. “Come to-morrow and 
excuse me for talkin’ so much. We'll get 
along all right." 


Cheering Up Husband 


Not far away, down the alley, lived the 
Rubensteins. Mr. Rubenstein, a little hol- 
low-cheeked Jew, opened the door. A tiny 
boy clung to his leg as if he feared being 
shaken off. 

“Sure, I'm on strike! Ain't everyone? 
I make my good livings when I work, every 
week $12, $14. Been in the trade now ten 
years. The Mrs. Rubenstein is in there," 
pointing to the bedroom off the kitchen. 

“Yes, she’s sick." 

I went into the bedroom. At first I could 
not distinguish the yellow face of the sick 
woman from the musty bedclothes. Gradu- 
ally, a face, wrinkled and crisscrossed, seemed 
to gather out of the folds and creases of the 
pillow. I thought she was sixty years old, 
but she told me she was thirty. Very softly 
she spoke. I had to bend down to hear her. 
Eggs she said she needed; and milk, meat, 
and air. And the fumes from the soft coal 
were bad for her. 

Her husband folded his arms on the foot 
of the bed while tears dropped onto the 
tumbled bedcovers. On his coat a little 
red and blue button gleamed—the Union 
button—for which tiny speck of color, with 
its great symbolism of brotherhood, he had 
been on strike for three long months. 

The sick woman pulled me down toward 
her again. "Say," she whispered, "I'm 
blindish. Tell me, does the child look sick? 
I won't ask my husband; he might go for a 
scab then, and he musn't work till they all 
goes. A curse on the scab!" She raised a 
skeleton hand. Her husband, a weak little 
man, sobbed. 

Quickly she comforted. “Oh, we'll get 
along all right now. There's the charities, 
though we ain't came to that yet. And Sara 
will work. I takes her out of school and she 
goes for to learn neckties. That’s four dol- 


lars a week if she's workin'." 


The Italian Who Dressed Like a Sport 


Mr. Ferella’s home was near by. Mrs. 
Ferella and four little Ferellas had just come 
from Italy. Want and distress met them 
at the threshold of their new home. They 
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dared not apply for aid for fear of depor- 
tation. 

In a. spotless little kitchen, the kitchen 
which Mr. Ferella had furnished for his wife, 
we talked over the strike. 

"You bat you life, I no go back. The 
padrone (landlord), he maka me so much 
trouble. Allatime knock on door and say: 
‘Giva de mon for de rent!" He talked on, 
now in Italian to his wife, now in broken 
English to me. Suddenly he stopped, put 
his hand to his neck and felt of his shirt 
band. Tears gushed to his eyes. 

“I notta shave; gota no coll. I shama 
myself. "Fore deesa strike, I dressa myself 
just so lika ’Mericana, de collar, de necktie. 
Fixa myself so fine, jes lika sport. I go by 
de grocerie; de grocerie man he say 'Gude 
morning, Mr. Ferella.’ I go by de padrone; 
he say, ‘Gude morning, Mr. Ferella.’ Now 
de grocerie man, he no speak; de padrone, 
he no speak. I gotta no shave; no coll. I 
shama myself." 


The IF hole Il'orld Akin 


When I looked at the rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes of Goldie and Theresa, finishers 
on coats; when I heard their young laughter; 
when I saw Joe and Sam, cutters, swelling 
about and at the same time trying to look 
unconscious that the occasion had titled 
them "chairman" of their respective shops; 
when I watched big Polish Michael play the 
mouth organ in the back of one of the strik- 
ers’ halls for a group of boys and girls to 
dance by—I realized that the strike did not 
press heavily on youth. 

"Ain't he a swell fellow!" whispered 
Goldie. “You know them cutters used to 
be so stuck up in the shop. They wouldn't 
speak to a finisher. Now everybody's 
speakin' to everybody. You know in the 
shop, we'se all fightin’ so, and usin’ bad lan- 
guages, we are so jealous one to the other; 
hut now since we're strikin' and talkin’ on 
how it all is, how it don't make no difference 
how you're Jew or Crisst, or a padder or cut- 
ter, it’s all the same, and how we got to 
stick to one another or bust, it's—it's grand 
now. You got so many more friends!" 

In forty-three halls the forty thousand 
met, and, whether the strike itself was 
radical or not, the counsel of the speakers 
sounded strangely conservative. Almost two 
thousand years ago a leader of the people 
in Galilee used the same terms in addressing 
the working people. “Bear ye one an- 
other's burdens," and “Know ye not that 
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ye are brothers," and "No man liveth to 


himself. In forty-three halls in nine lan- 
guages the words most repeated, over and 
over and over, were “brotherhood,” “soli- 
darity," "unity," “self-sacrifice,” “the 
child.” 

Down from the halls came the people: 
women with shawls held tight under their 
chins; men worn and haggard with toil; 
spruce young fellows and wide-eyed girls; 
heavy-jawed peasants and keen little Jews. 
And their faces all shone with a purpose, as 
did the face of Moses when he came down 
from Mount Sinai. 

Many wonderful things took place in the 
halls. The young boys and girls met on a 
common footing, -met freely, met under 
wholesome circumstances. There was love- 
making in the corners, there was holding of 
hands, there were whispers and appointments. 

“So it always happens with a strike," said 
the County Commissioner of Marriage Li- 
censes; “it means many marriages. The 
peeple’s got a holiday! They can make a 
little honeymoon! They have a little spare 
time for luf!" 

Over in the Italian hall, the place looked 
like an “Old Home Picnic." ‘The Italian 
men who worked during the summer on the 
railroad construction were there;. the moth- 
ers, "home finishers,” were there with their 
babies; black-eyed little children ran in and 
about. They all gossiped and lunched, told 
stories of the old country, and saved coal on 
their separate hearths by being together. 
It struck me as rather queer that people had 
to go out on strike in order to have a little 
leisure in which to play, to visit and to cul- 
tivate the sweet, fricndly side of life. 

In many of the halls orators developed. 
Dumb men became silver-tongued. Mere 
boys spoke as ones “having authority,” and 
shy girls, children they seemed, swayed audi- 
ences of rich and poor, cultured and illiterate. 
It was the blossom time of youth, when 
stunted and starved intellectual vigor was 
suddenly forced into rich fruition. 


The Funeral of a “ Martyr” 


“I will tell you something, brothers, which 
you will say impossible to a civilized coun- 
try that is like America situated,” said an 
earnest speaker, addressing a large group of 
Bohemians. ‘ You must excuse my hollering, 
but in regard for this big hall I must holler. 
One of our sisters is dead. She died on ac- 
count of her lungs when she was out selling 
papers for the strikers. To-morrow her 


“A STRIKER IS DEAD!" 
The streets were filled with snow. Many people were without coats; shoes were worn through the soles 


funeral is, and we should all turn ourselves 
out to show her how great our sympathy is." 

And they, and hundreds of others, turned 
out by the thousands. As the endless stream 
filed slowly by the coffin, shriveled Italian 
women crossed themselves and cried aloud. 
Big, unsentimental men had tears in their 
eyes, a girl fainted, and flippant young men 
were grave. Then eight strong men, Poles 
and Lithuanians, Jews and Gentiles, Cath- 
olics and Protestants, bore on their shoulders 
through the streets the white casket of the 
little Jewish garment worker. Buried in 
that white casket with their “martyr” were 
the prejudices, the hatreds, the intolerances 
of a thousand years. In the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death man learns that all people 
are one. 

‘Taint no more’n right that you and Miss 
E——,, representin? The Vomans Thrade 
Union Leg, should march behind the corpse," 
said a self-appointed, officious little master 
of ceremonies, leading us to the front. 

“March by fours! Go yourselves by 
twoz!" he commanded, as he ran frantically 
up and down the lines of disorganized, strag- 
gling marchers who paid no heed whatever 
to his martial orders. 

The streets were filled with snow. Many 
of the people were without coats; shoes were 
worn through the soles. All along the line 


of march men on the sidewalk took off their 
hats, and the women in the windows bowed 
their heads. Street cars waited, and team- 
sters reined in their horses. Groups of little 
boys and girls huddled on the curb and whis- 
pered, “A striker is dead!" Their little faces 
were solemn. _ 

There was no music, no dirge, no tolling 
of bells. Even the tramp of feet was muffled 
by the deep snow. Now a sob, now a cough, 
now a whispered command given in Yiddish, 
or Polish, or Italian. The shadow from a 
cross on the spire of a Catholic church and 
from a *Sholem David” on the peak of a 
Jewish temple fell athwart the silent pro- 
cession with its symbol of unity at its head. 

“T tell you vot I seen by dees strike is 
beyond subscription," declared a German 
woman. “Ofer and ofer again our Herr 
Pastor say we are brudders, but seems like 
we are not till we be. I haf seen Jews in 
Christian churches mit one eye, and Cathol- 
ics in Protestants mit der odder. Ist vun- 
derful!" 


The Story of the “ Martyr” 


The night of the funeral I heard the story 
of *the martyr," as they all called the dead 
striker; told me by a sixteen-year-old girl 
as she sat on the edge of the bed in the tiny 
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windowless room where she and her chum 
boarded. 

* When I hear for sure thing a girl striker 
is dead, I lay on the bed cryin' like every- 
thing. And then Anna, my chum, she lays 
on the bed cryin,' and we both cry together 
so, on the bed. I don't know the girl, but I 
feel so sorry that I must to cry. Oh, she was 
a poor girl, poorer'n we, an awful poor girl, 
and when I think on how it is with poor girls, 
I can't help from cryin. She lives in one 
little room, no fire, no clothes, just stickin' 
out for the Union, and when she was sellin' 
papers for the benefit on the street, she take 
such a cold, and she ain't got no doctor, no 
medecin or nothin’ till she's worse. Then 
comes a doctor, but he ain't so good 'cause 
he ain't a professor. Well, he kills her, of 
course, but he can't help it. And so when I 
was thinkim' on how she was stickin' for us 
girls, I and Anna was cryin' for that poor 
girl as we ain't never seen. 

“Then sudden I stop cryin’ and I say to 
Anna: ‘For why do wecry? Ain’t she better 
off'n we! She ain't cold; she don't have to 
buy no winter underwears; she don't have 
to worry for the eats; she won't never go 
scabbin’. She's lucky, lucky more as we.’ 
And Anna says ‘Sure, she is^ And then we 
both say ain’t it a foolishness for to cry for 
some one as is luckier’n we. So we get 
dressed and we goes out on Halsted Street 
and we looks on nickel show pictures and 
mill’n’ry windows. Honest, I ain’t been to 
a nickel show in nine weeks, and I’m for- 
gettin’ how they looks! 

“I heard she had a swell funeral, some- 
thing grand. I says to Anna like this: ‘Hon- 
est to God, Anna, it’s better to die stickin’ 
to the Union than it is to go scabbin' You 
might as well be dead as go scabbin’, ’cause 
you ain’t got no friends no more nor nothin’, 
and you ain’t respected in the neighborhood. 
But this here girl what’s dead, everybody’s 
respectin’ her so. If I’d had underwears and 
shoesI'd gonetothe funeral. ’Tain’t no more’n 
right. Didn't she die stickin’ for us girls? 

“Say, if I was her boss and I read on the 
papers how it stands with her, I’d be so 
ashamed of myself. "That's the truth, I'd be 
so ashamed that I couldn't eat nothin’, cause 
really then you come to think on how it is, 
you can see for yourself how it is the boss as 
really kills her.” 

"Ida," I said, "the boss perhaps would 
like to be kind. But he can't. Each is try- 
ing to beat the other." 

“I s'pose so." She reflected a moment. 

^] s'pose it's like with us. We try to get 
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the most done than some one else; to sew 
faster'n some one else, so's no one will get 
our jobs off'n us. That's mean, too." 


* Somethin’ Cheerful wid Jokes” 


The reading room over in the public park 
was full of boys and girls, wriggling around 
in their seats like a lot of little worms. 

“They come here to read, or to pretend 
to read," said the attendant. “They say 
it’s ‘fierce’ home. You know that anxiety 
makes a mother cross and fretful. The chil- 
dren come here to read now because their 
parents won’t let them take the books home 
with them for fear of something happening 
to the book and a fine being incurred. Life 
has gotten down to the penny! In all the 
children’s clubs there has been a perceptible 
falling off of membership. Parents haven’t 
one or two cents for the child’s dues. 

* And it isn't only the children who throng 
the library! The main library building 
downtown is a rendezvous for the strikers. 
Not a seat to be had in the reference room! 
Habits of reading and study are acquired in 
a period of enforced leisure, and a foreign 
people are: becoming acquainted with Amer- 
ican history and with American institutions. 
The attendants say they cannot supply the 
demand for books on these subjects. 

“ And over in the Art Museum the crowds 
are enormous on the free days—lItalians by 
the score, groups of little working girls, and 
people who never had time to go before or 
were too tired on Sundays. I heard of one 
young man who looked longingly at Millet's 
“Skylark” and then asked the attendant 
where he could get a print of the picture. He 
wanted to buy one after hewent back to work. 

“They say that the foreigners are igno- 
rant. Why, they don't have a chance to be 
much else! But a strike certainly demon- 
strates that they are hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness. It’s the way a man 
spends his leisure that proclaims what man- 
ner of man he is!" 

She swept her vigilant eye over the wrig- 
gling room. 

* See that little Solly in the corner. He 
came into the library to-day and asked me 
for ‘somethin’ cheerful wid jokes, adding 
that ‘pa’s on strike and ma's fierce cross, and 
the baby's cryin’ all the time." 


The Trail of Blood 


Part of the trail is stained with blood. It 
is recorded in police registers, in court pro- 
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ceedings, in the bitter memory of those who 
were beaten and bruised. The daily violence 
to a man's soul of a low wage, the deterio- 
rating effectof long hours of exhausting speed, 
the slow poison of festering irritations for 
which there had been no normal outlet, all 
found sudden expression in violent attacks 
upon the property of the employers and upon 
the persons of those who were loyal to them. 

A “scab” became a thing of loathing—a 
leper, 2 heretic. They regarded him much 
as the poor, shivering patriots of Valley 
Forge regarded the Tory adherents to the 


King. Those who remained at work were per- 
suaded by threats, by intimidations, by vio- 
lence to join the ranks of the workers. In 
the dead of night, homes were entered and 
scabs dragged from their beds and beaten. 
The houses of landlords who evicted strikers 
were plastered with signs. Gentle girls with 
kind eyes and soft voices suddenly sprang 
tigerlike upon women who worked, upon 
police who guarded, and scratched and dug 
their nails into their enemy. Acids were 
thrown, plate glass windows shivered, ma- 
chinery wrecked, mobs hooted in front of 
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the factories. A secret night committee of ^ And to all this violence of the mob, the 
young “terrorists” prowled after dark, police, hired like Hessian troops, responded 
spreading alarm more by thcir dire threats with like brutality, often provoking quarrels 
than by any actual fulfllments. for the love of a fight; and because they had 
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“BY DAY HE PULLS BASTINGS AND BY NIGHT HE 
READS DARWIN” 


unlimited power on their side, they became were clubbed and beaten, pedestrians were 
more inhuman, more bloodthirsty than the trampled under the feet of plunging horses. 
mob. Innocent boys and men were shot to In the municipal courts, records rolled up 
death, heads were split open, women and girls of arrests, of fines, of sentences. Seven hun- 
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dred and eighteen arrests, fifteen per cent. of 
them young women; rog held for violence. 
Foreigners they were, recently come from 
lands of oppression, young, passionate, ex- 
citable. 

They were taken into court, there to meet 
for the first time the American system of 
law proceeding. “Jury trial," they repeated 
the minute the door of the courtroom opened. 
"Jury trial.” And those words, whether 
spoken by Lettish or Slav, by Pole or Italian, 
became the "open sesame” to the hall of jus- 
tice. From lands of the despotic Roman 
law these foreigners had come. Back of 
them lay a grim memory of tyrannical police 
courts, of scant justice and arbitrary deci- 
sions. In their adopted country a trial by 
their peers was accorded them, and upon 
the foreign population of the city dawned a 
vision of America's wider liberty. 


The Publics Interest 


Not a silent witness to the struggle was 
the public. Again and again the public spoke. 
It spoke through its churches, through its 
women's clubs, through its labor organiza- 
tions, through its legislative. bodies, through 
its press and through private citizens. 

“This is our battle!" said the trade unions. 
That was all they said, but from the first week 
of the struggle, plumbers, carpenters, hodcar- 
riers, painters, miners, printers, factory work- 
ers, the toilers of the city and country, stood 
unflinchingly between the forty thousand 
garment workers and starvation. From four 
centrally located stations they distributed 
twenty-two. carloads of rations—tons of 
beans, of rice, of oatmeal, and coffee, of mac- 
aroni and herring; hundreds of thousands 
of loaves of bread. 

Clearly and simply spoke the women of 
Illinois. The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, representing 150 bodies, and the 
Illinois Suffrage Clubs, unanimously endorsed 
the strike and sent thé strikers aid. This 
was indeed a new voice, the woman's voice, 
in industrial disputes. These women knew 
practically nothing of what the strike was 
about; many came from small towns and 
rural communities. They were sheltered 
women, home women, unacquainted with the 
actual conditions of the working world, but 
they said: “Simply because we are mothers, 
because we are home folks, because we are 
women, we wish to protest against conditions 
which seem to make motherhood a sorrow, 
childhood bitter, and the maintenance of a 
decent home a growing impossibility. For 
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centuries we have been silent about these 
matters, but we are finding ourselves. You 
men, you who have so long run the world 
and made its laws without us, you are going 
to listen in the future to what we, the mothers 
of the race, have to say about the world in 
which we and our children live.” 

And the churches spoke; all too feebly, 
too indecisively it seemed, for institutions 
founded in memory of a Carpenter, yet here 
and there its words rang clarion clear. 

In scores of churches, in many pulpits, the 
garment workers themselves told the story 
of the human cost of the production of 
clothes. Is not the body and soul of the 
worker more than raiment, they asked, and 
what shall it profit a city if it clothe the 
whole world and lose the health and happi- 
ness of the workers? The people down in the 
pews listened eagerly. For the first time 
they realized that back of each process in the 
making of clothes was a human being like 
themselves. And it took rso of them to 
clothe one usher! Over the pockets and 
seams, the collars and flaps, the linings and 
hems, the fingers of 150 men and women 
and little children had raced and torn with 
frantic speed. Lo, Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed by his slaves in so wonderful 
a manner as was the very sexton of the 
church by the modern garment workers. 

Down from Springfield came a senatorial 
committee, clothed with the authority of 
the State to investigate the cause of the 
strike, to bring about peace and to find if 
possible a solution for industrial deadlocks. 

To appear before its secret sessions, the 
State subpoenaed employer and employee, 
demanding that records, minutes, file cards, 
and correspondence be brought before the Ju- 
dicial tribunal of the people. (Was a man's 
business really his own?) ^ 

The employers stated their side. They 
would not concede; they would not arbi- 
trate. “There is nothing to arbitrate,” 
they said. “ * ‘ 

“Forty thousand peeple say that they 
have something to afbitrate but that you 
refuse to meet them," said Senator Henson. 

"We have nothing to arbitrate," replied 
the employers with quiet dignity. They 
restated their position. “We will adjust 
shop conditions and wages with individuals.” 

“But you yourselves are organized in an 
Association of Tailors in order to achieve 
collectively what is. impossible to achieve 
individually." 

“ Nevertheless we will deal only with in- 
dividuals.” 


‘On Strike": By Mary Field 


“But are the terms of contract equal be- 
tween the owner of the means of livelihood 
and so perishable a commodity as a .day's 
labor?. Can a little foreign girl, or an old 
Italian woman, a hungry man, or an anxious 
father make a just bargain with his em- 
ployer? Is not the employer of necessity 
precluded by the stream of competitive pres- 
sure from effectually resisting the prompt- 
ings of self-interest? " 

“ Nevertheless we will deal only with in- 
dividuals." ; 

Back to the State capital went the law- 
makers, with their records and volumes of 
testimony. Senator Henson said: “Your 
committee finds that, by means of a card- 
index system kept by the clothing manufac- 
turers, men employed in the clothing indus- 
try are absolutely boycotted and blacklisted 
and prevented from securing employment 
in any of the ‘Association Houses,’ and that 
frequently men are given no reason whatever 
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for the notations and characters placed upon 
said cards or indices; arid that as a result of 
this condition existing on the part of the 
manufacturers, they are absolutely able to 
control the wages paid to any person in their 
employ. Your committee is of the opinion 
that there should be a criminal prosecution 
of this unlawful combination of manufac- 
turers by the attorney general of the State 
on charges of conspiracy. 

“ And as for the future: Arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes, a minimum wage below which 
society feels it indecent to let people live, an 
increasing surveillance of industry by the 
State, an eight-hour day for women who 
must work, the abolition of “tenement home- 
finishing—these are the measures we will 
consider and seek to embody in legislation. 
We will make it possible for you manufac- 
turers to be human in the conduct of your 
business." 

So the strike bore fruit in a public revela- 
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tion of a system long known and familiar to 
the workers. 

In a tiny home of three rooms, with a 
widowed daughter and two grandsons, lives 
an old gray-haired philosopher. By day he 
pulls bastings and by night he reads Darwin. 

“Were moving right along," he said. 
"Every strike makes me more cheerful. 

* When I was a little boy, six years old, I 
used to pull bastings. Now Iam an old man, 
a child again, I pull bastings. Such a change 
have I seen in the trade! I worked in a Lon- 
donsweat-shop. Terrible Terrible!" He put 
his bony hand knotted with rheumatism over 
his eyes as if to shut from sight the memory 
of those days. ''We were slaves! I earned a 
few shillings a week, four shillings if I worked 
fast. They put me in the corner where it was 
dark because I had-a child's bright eyes. 
There I sat for years, ten, twelve, sixteen 
hours a day, I cannot remember. And some- 
times all night, bent over my work. Now I 
am bent for always, bent with rheumatism. 
I can use but this one finger to pull the bast- 
ings—but, oh, the difference! 

“Now I sit in the light! I have air! The 
hours for us children are short! 

“Do you know that man took thousands 
of years to rub off the shaggy hair of his 
body; to stand upright; that this slow proc- 
ess was a struggle, a terrible struggle? You 
have read your Darwin. So the dying brute 
fought the evolving man! 

* Now look! With the hairs of the sheep 
and the camel man is learning to weave a 
covering for himself again. And this process 
is a struggle, a terrible struggle. Again the 
brute in man’s system contends with the 
human in man. In the garment trade is 
written man’s upward effort. 

“He has learned about hygiene, and he 
built sanitary shops. He learned the neces- 
sity of air and light to the human plant, and 
he let in the sunshine and opened the win- 
dows of the factory. He learned about 
fatigue and illness, and he shortened the 
hours of labor. He learned how to build, to 
control the forces of the universe; and he 
put in elevators, warmed the workshops, and 
harnessed electricity. He found that it was 
socially wasteful to exhaust little children, 
and he released them from work. 

“All this have I scen with my own eyes. 
My life is almost over, but I know that year 
by year, as man becomes more enlightened, 
he becomes more human. This process is 
deathless.” 
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The Results 


The strike is long since over. Lost, they 
say. True it is that the still, small voice of 
the people is drowned again in the roar of 
industry. Daily, as the workers bend over 
seams and buttons, pockets, flys and flaps, 
rankles the memory of what seems to them 
an injustice—the denial of the right of repre- 
sentation; while stored away in the mind of 
the public lies the silent condemnation, a 
growing impatience of those powers which 
hinder the oncoming of democracy. 


Thus, in spite of physical discomfort, in 
spite of vanishing savings, in spite of bitter- 
ness and anxiety, men and: women lived 
through a momentous period, and in that 
brief twenty-two weeks the common men 
and women, mere operators and basters, 
canvas-sewers and buttonholemakers, had 
something momentous about them. Igno- 
rant Sicilians, stupid Galicians, with no as- 
sumption of singular grandeur, endured the 
privations of a siege. Inefficient workingmen, 
long trained in the school of want, accepted 
with pathetic cheerfulness still scanticr ra- 
tions. The fiber and strength of a foreign pco- 
ple was tested; their loyalty, their patriot- 
ism, in insisting on American institutions and 
standards of living, strained to the breaking 
point; and to this strain and test the workers 
rose in supreme adequacy, remarkable for its , 
unconscious heroism, for its childlike and pro- 
found expression. 

It is in these moments in a nation’s his- 
tory that its leaders are born. It is in this 
soil of travail and joy that literature and 
music and the drama take root and flourish. 
It is the epic time of the people; the lyric time 
of youth. It is only when people forget how 
many pockets they can make a day, how 
many miles of seams they can travel, how 
many thicknesses of cloth they can cut, how 
many buttons they can sew on, how fast 
they can work, how many dollars they can 
make—the “how many’s” and “how much's" 
of life—that they forget their little thoughts, 
their petty differences. Then it is that they 
march together, they sing together, they die 
together. And that is why a sympathetic 
strike, whether justified or not in the cold 
analysis of economics, unites man to his 
fellow and breaks down for a season the arti- 
ficial barriers which competitive methods 
rear between man and his neighbor. 

And this is why no strike is ever lost. 
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ITIES are full of white waste: human 
beings without health, strength, 


beauty, youth or brain—a breed, to 

all appearances, run down, fit only 
for machine work and light routine. They 
crowd the streets, the cars, the factories: they 
pass unnoticed, like the eddying dust in the 
gutter. Yct they are the children of the mil- 
lion years of human history: thcy are one of 
the products of evolution. 


To this breed belonged Lena Kessler, of 
Second Avenue and Seventy-eighth Street. 
She was five feet high, but shorter by an 
aching back. On her head she wore the 
Hebrew marriage-wig, a brown hair-helmet 
with a perfect part down the center. Under 
that wig was a thin face with burning, pink- 
rimmed cycs, two front teeth missing. Her 
arms were long, her hands large and coarse, 
Her age might have been anywhere from 
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thirty-five to sixty; at any rate it was a 
patent fact that her “life” had been lived, 
and that she was an old woman. 

Twilight came early to the little back bed- 
room, which was on the ground-floor of the 
tenement. The old woman moved restlessly 
from window to window and glanced out as 
she had glanced nightly and daily the last ten 
years. As one window was on the left wall 
and one in the rear, she had an L of life dis- 
closed to her—the ten-feet-distant tenements 
with their fire-escapes and open windows. 
Lights glared behind some of these windows 
and Lena watched the evening-life of several 
families. The scene, full of the activity of busy 
mothers, resting fathers, restless children, 
was amazingly interesting to her. Silently 
here she shared a richer life—became an 
actor in each of the lighted rooms. When a 
little child was hugged by its mother, Lena 
was that mother, the child her child. This 
was Lena's only occupation when she sat 
alone in the bedroom. 

But in the soft twilight she moved restlessly 
and finally slouched (she was in her stocking 
feet) through the tiny kitchen and peered 
from darkness into the front shop. The shop, 
which opened on Second Avenue, was over- 
lighted by a ghastly globe, so that it looked 
like a stage, unreal and startling. Walls, 
counters, tables and floor swarmed with sta- 
tionery and toys, a fantastic gathering of go- 
carts, dolls, fire-engines, trains, hoops, etc. 
etc. This confusion was dominated by a 
short, stout, coatless, perspiring man—Lena's 
husband. Children came in for a penny’s 
worth of candy: Abram Kessler carefully 
counted out sixteen of them on the glass 
counter. Then, as Lena watched from the 
dark kitchen, a large showy woman entered 
the shop. Lena recognized Rosie Rauss, and 
a twinge of scornful dislike visited her. Rosie 
was dressed in spangled black; her fat arms 
were bare to the elbow, but visible to the 
shoulders; her neck and the swell of her pal- 
pitating bosom showed through the cheap 
black lace. Her hair was a tall mass of 
“rats” and “puffs,” swinging heavily over a 
cold and flashing face. Large and red were 
the proud lips, large and black the eyes, large 
and powdered the nose. Were the cheeks 
slightly rouged? Lena thought they were. 
More, Lena was sure that Rosie smelt of 
cheap perfumery, and almost sniffed at her. 
Was that a way for a widow with two chil- 
dren to dress and act? 

The widow made straight for Abram and 
engaged him in intimate talk. Abram became 
strangely animated; he laughed; he wiped the 
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drip from his neck and forehead with a large 
red handkerchief (Lena noted with amaze- 
ment that it was his best); and finally he 
leaned over and patted Rosie on the cheek. 
Whereupon Lena quickly returned to the 
bedroom, with the burning knowledge that 
she was indeed an old woman. 

As she sat, trying vainly to act the lives 
about her, her head hummed with the past, 
and restlessly she rose now and then and 
slapped a cockroach dead on the wall. The 
room, though it had grown into her very 
heart through long usage, oppressed her. It 
was a strange room, narrow and small. In 
one corner stood a marble-top bureau, on 
which was set forth some cut-glass, all she 
possessed. On the bedstead rose the undula- 
tions of an old German featherbed. On the 
wall hung some old crayon portraits, notably 
the two of Lena and Abram made when they 
were married. Also, on the wall, was hung 
Abram's citizenship paper, neatly framed and 
glassed. There were three chairs, no carpet 
on the floor, and two empty beer-bottles on 
the window-sill. Strange, and out of place, 
was a long panel, gilt-edged mirror on the rear 
wall, reaching nearly to the ceiling; and, typ- 
ical of Lena’s housekeeping, the open door 
was used as a clothes-rack, for over the top of 
it hung a mixed mass of dresses and trousers 
and coats. This was the room in which Lena 
had grown old. It seemed to smother her 
now, and she longed to escape. 

She heard the squeak of Abram’s heavy 
shoes, and arose timidly. 

“Lena,” he called. She detected a trium- 
phant excitement in his tone, and trembled 
slightly. 

“Yes, Abe." 
her life. 

He stood in the dimness, coughing with a 
sudden embarassment. 

“TIl make a light,” said Lena. 

“No,” he cried. “Wait.” 

She waited. f 

He spoke as if he were slightly drunk: 

“You and I have been married twenty 
vears--na?" 

She sat down, thunder-struck. Such 
candor between them had not been for a 
decade. 

“Ya,” she said, weakly. 

“Well——” he paused, and then blurted. 
“We have no children—na?”’ 

No children! Had he not upbraided her 
with the fact ever since they were married? 
But usually he was bitter—to-night trium- 
phant. She began to tremble violently and 
said nothing. 


Her voice was as worn out as 
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Then he spoke like a boy surprised in some 
gullty act: 

* Well—you know as well as I what the 
marriage-law says." 

Yes, she knew what the marriage-law said: 
that the husband of a sterile woman may get 
a divorce from the Rabbi and marry again. 
Yet all that Lena thought was: “So it's that 
Rosie Rauss—I knew it was coming." 

He was in suspense, and so exploded: 

* Well—why don't you say something? " 

Force of habit made her obey. 

“When will you do it?” 

“Right away!” 

She arose, sank on the featherbed and put 
on her shoes, 

Abram was startled. 

“What you doing?” 

* I'm going out for a walk.” 

Lena going out for a walk! That was un- 
believable! And that was all she had to say. 
In fact, Lena at that moment, did not feel the 
blow. She had drunk the words and knew 
somehow that they were terrible, but she 
realized nothing. All she knew was that the 
room was strangling her, and that she had to 
get out in the fresh air. As she passed Abram 
she saw in a brief glance that his cheeks were 
burning and that he had a guilty and abashed 
bearing, but not even that affected her. She 
walked through the glaring shop—a little old 
woman with a brown wig—wandered a block 
up Second Avenue and turned down Seventy- 
ninth Street toward the East River. 

Although her room was dark, twilight was 
still outdoors. The wide street was a soft 
silver sea of mist studded with spots of light 
and the shadowy forms of people. She 
walked under those lights; she walked 
among those people. The quiet evening 
was shrill with the noise of playing children. 
Boys fought in the gutter; girls danced—she 
pw two little ones dancing on a fire-escape. 
Everywhere the irrepressible spirit of youth 
broke out into some form of revel; and it was 
well that it did, for youth 1n the city is bricf. 
Soon these children would have to go the 
common way: to take up their heritage of hard 
labor, pack their possibilities into routine— 
men that toiled for a growing family, women 
that bore children and drudged to rear them. 
Perhaps Lena dimly sensed this, for looking 
at the children she fclt sorry for them. How 
soon they would be old! 

She reached the wide and muddy spaces of 
river-margin and went down to the brink. 
Opposite, over the water, loomed the prison- 
houses of Blackwell's Island, and from her 
fcet to that misty shore the river raced by on 
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the ebb-tide. It rolled into little waves, it 
sloped gray and swift; and from its surface 
arose the haunting smell of the sea. A tug- 
boat, plumed with black smoke, swung by, 
borne by the tide—a thing of rare beauty, 
lonely, rapid, black under the last gray 
heavens. 

Then, standing there, drenched with the 
soft melancholy of the evening, Lena felt that 
she had reached the end of herlife. How soon 
life was over! Only yesterday she was young, 
even beautiful—a girl of seventeen, just mar- 
ried. She and her young husband had found 
it no hardship to live in the steerage on their 
way to America. It was a glad adventure. 
They had left the Jew-street of Frankfort, 
left the old, old world, to go on an end- 
less honeymoon in the new. Neither had 
it been a hardship to live in a crowded East 
Side tenement while Abram ran a peddler's 
cart of stationery. They had skimped, they 
had saved—ten years of savege hoarding, 
adding penny to penny, while they were 
underfed, badly housed, scantily clothed. 
But in the process their honeymoon was put 
by; they were too busy; and in the process 
Lena lost her youth. It went quickly. She 
was soon an old wife. 

And then after ten years the savings were 


‘invested in the Second Avenue shop. That, 


indeed, was a great adventure. The poor do 
it universally—plunge all their savings into 
independence, only to lose all in a month or 
two. But Abram had succeeded, for Lena 
went on saving and skimping for him. Her 
one passion was to keep the shop up. She 
figured down to a cent, and Abram sold his 
goods cheaper than one could buy them else- 
where. In fact he proudly put up a sign on 
the shop-window: 

“Cheap Abe—the only and original Cheap 
Abe." And he had prospered; he had saved 
four thousand dollars. After much ponder- 
ing he daringly bought the tenement in which 
he lived; throwing in all his cash and taking a 
heavy mortgage. The rents not only paid 
the interest on the mortgage, but lcít a 
narrow margin of profit. He was a prosper- 
ous man. 

But he had no children—no one to inherit 
the business and the property, no one to 
carry on the “Cheap Abe" tradition. There 
was nothing to work or live for. So he had 
often told Lena. But what could Lena do? 
No children came to earth through her thin 
body; she was a barren woman. Others had 
more children than they wanted; she had not 
one. And the marriage-law, the holy writ, 
said distinctly that he could and should di- 
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vorce her and marry a woman who could bear 
children. Why should he not do it? 

Lena was used toaccepting the“ inevitable." 
Her hard life had made her somewhat numb, 
and so she took whatever came, and shrugged 
her shoulders. For such is life! Glancing 
out on the gray tides she told herself that this 
all had to be and that her life was ended! 
Only it seemed hard that she had endured all 
the hardships, that she had freely given her 
beauty and her youth, that she had lived to 
make Abram succeed, and that now some 
other woman should come and enjoy the 
sweets of that success. She, poor old woman, 
was pushed out now, having done the dirty 
work. And that Rosie Rauss ! Fora 
moment Lena was madly rebellious. She 
knew! It was all Rosie’s scheming! That 
perfumed, powdered fat thing had ensnared 
her husband! The widow was after his 
money and his house. She wanted to be 
“grand” and live like a lady. 

Evening deepened and the world was lost 
in mist, and Lena remembered again that 
once she had been young and beautiful, that 
once Abram had clung to her, had kissed her, 
fondled her, lived on her beauty. She went 
back through the years and was a young girl 
again. On such a melancholy night how 
eagerly she would have turned home, run 
through the streets, fresh and wistful, burst 
into the dim East Side room and given Abe 
a hug and kiss, and been glad that he could 
warm her away from the sad weather. 

She turned, an old woman, and walked 
back to Second Avenue. How soon life was 
over! Abram was standing at the shop-door, 
peering out, but she passed him humbly with- 
out looking at him. She gained the black 
.back room, sharply hollow against the nearby 
blazing windows. And then suddenly Lena 
realized. This room in which she had lived 
ten years was now another's. This man she 
knew so well (he was her life indeed) belonged 
to another woman. Her life was ended; she 
was to be thrown out. How could she live? 
How could Abram be so cruel? How could 
life be so bitter cruel? She gave a sharp 
strangling sob. Her heart was eaten as by 
acid. Her limbs were like lead. She was 
crushed and broken. 

She got into bed and lay for hours, smoth- 
ering that bitterness of sobs that rises from 
the heart and chokes the throat. And then 
her husband lay distantly beside her in the 
blackness. After a long while she mastered 
herself and spoke meekly: 

** Abe." 

His voice was nervous: 
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* What do you want now?" 

Shespokeslowly:.  . 

“What are you going to do with me, Abe?” 

“Do with you? What do you mean?” 

“T have no money.” ; 

He spoke with hard excitement: 

"Didn't I support you twenty years? 
What more do you want?" 

She was silent for some time; then she 
spoke very humbly. 

* Abe, you could send the janitress away, 
and I could be the janitress. You could give 
me three dollars a week and I could live down- 
stairs. I would work very hard; I would do 
the work just as good as Mrs. Schwenfeld. 
And then I could get along. And I wouldn't 
bother you, Abe. You would never knowI 
was there." 

There was a silence. Then suddenly 
Abram snorted and turned about, and went 
to sleep. 


II 


ABRAM KESSLER, of course, was not to be 
blamed for being what he was. He was, like 
all the rest of us, a child of the past. He was 
born of bad parents in a bad place, and though 
for a while the health and joy of youth over- 
flowed his heredity and gave him a chance— 
showed his possibilities—yet soon modern 
civilization unconsciously did its best to mis- 
shape his soul. He was given no opportunity 
of life in Frankfort, so he escaped to a new 
land. But this new land took no note of him 
—being merely millions of people fighting 
each other for a chance to live, unorganized, 
undisciplined, chaotic and vast. How could 
he get a foothold in the. maelstrom? He 
bravely set his teeth and plunged in. He be- 
came a peddler, and then single-handed he 
fought, one man (backed by a woman) against 
the millions. In such a life-struggle, where 
every cent means life or death, it is not sur- 
prising that he became rapacious, hard, self- 
ish, grasping, and narrow—a sort of a social 
wolf. He and his mate fought the whole pack 
—and won. His success was an overwhelm- 
ing triumph: it went to his head. He swelled 
out, as it were, and demanded power and joy. 
Not he among the “white waste." The mil- 
lions are a defeated lot—they toil without 
independence and with no future; they labor 
for the day's bread; if they have merc health 
and a living they are lucky. But Abram, 
starting with the same handicaps, had by his 
more ferocious drive, his more relentless 
labor, won his way to the top. And behold, 
when he reached there, he found his wife 
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among the defeated—broken, old, barren, 
ugly—and he himself without an heir and a 
successor. What had availed those twenty 
years of struggle? 

Yet his new undertaking made him very 
nervous and self-conscious. He had religion 
in back of him, and yet he had to keep in a 
state of excitement in order to carry the thing 
through. -Rosie would flash in his shop and 
his home and among the neighbors like a 
diamond-ring on his finger, and yet she rather 
frightened him. She had hovered about the 
shop for over a year, and gradually drawn him 
into an intimacy wherein he confessed all his 
troubles. The rest was easy. Rosie was a 
capable man-hunter. 

The nest day, a holiday, he closed the shop 
at one o'clock and dressed himself in new 
clothes—a very odd proceeding—before the 
panel mirror. Whenever, however, his eye 
caught Lena's eye in the glass he became 
horribly self-conscious. Lena had not trou- 
bled him, but gone about her usual work, 
humbly and quietly. It was rather ridiculous 
to dress so jauntily before her, after so many 
years of doing otherwise. It was too absurd 
to be tragic. Lena thought: 

"She's making him act like an old 
fool! i À 

And possibly Abram, jabbing a stick-pin in 
his scarlet tie, felt a glimmer of this truth. 
But he spoke at last, importantly: 

“Tm going out for the day.” 

“With her?” escaped Lena. 

His ruddy cheeks burned. 

“No,” he said sarcastically, “with Mrs. 
Schnicklefritz.” 

He was almost tempted (habit is a strong 
master) to ask Lena how he looked. But he 
desisted, and went out into the hot, brilliant 
afternoon. He took the elevated train to 
Brooklyn Bridge. The holiday-spirit was in 
the air; there was an exodus of families from 
the city; the cars were packed, and down at 
the Bridge an immense throng moved slowly 
up the numerous stairways, rows on rows of 
bobbing heads, like moving steps. Rosie, in 
all her spangled black splendor, waited him at 
a pillar in the hot gloom. She suddenly dis- 
closed from behind her large skirts two young- 
sters—a little black-eyed girl and a somewhat 
dirty boy. 

"I brought the children along, 
grandly. 

He had a choking sensation in his throat. 
He had not bargained on the children. Be- 
sides, now that he was actually going out with 
a woman not his wife, he felt very guilty. 
It had been more discreet to wait until the 


" she said 
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divorce was secured. But he had gone in to 
be a “sport” and he had to be “game.” 

“Allright,” he grunted thickly. ‘Come on 
then, and don't stand around." 

He led the way; and soon they were: pushed 
into.the current, swept past the ticket-booth 
and up the stairs onto the platform. The 
crowd here. was immovable under the high 
gray dome and the heat was withering. 
Train after train pulled in, filled, and swept 
away. The crowd grew no smaller. It 
seemed as if they would never get to Coney 
Island. Yet the crowd was in good spirits and 
very patient. Evidently the whole city had 
been evacuated, and stood here in gross black 
batches, willing to undergo the torture of the 
heat and the crowding, in order to get out for 
anafternoon. This was the only escape from the 
streets, where, in the dust and stony desola- 
tion, the people had heard the call of the sea. 

It was with a feeling of wild triumph that 
Abram, using himself as a wedge, drew Rosie 
and her children into a car after him. Mir- 
aculously they got seats. .The car was filled 
in an instant. And then they drew out, 
spanned the Bridge, swept through Brooklyn 
and then past suburb after suburb on the 
level ground of Long Island, until at last the 
white tower and some of the pleasure-min- 
arets of Coney gleamed in the distance. . 

Suddenly, then, the train stopped, and the 
conductor, running up and down the aisle like 
an excited chicken, muttered that the “power 
was turned off." The crowd understood that 
the road was blocked. There was much mut- 
tering. A big jolly man arose from his seat, 
at this juncture, and publicly taking it for 
granted that the conductor was looking for 
someone who hadn't paid his fare and that 
the train was being stopped until the fare 
was paid, shouted: 

“You, back there, why don't you pay your 
fare so that we can start the boat?" 

And then as the conductor passed, he held 
out a nickle: 

“Here, Bob Fitzsimmons, here's his fare. 
Now start the boat." 

The conductor was indignant, and the. 
crowd laughed joyously. 

Two babies in the rear of the car began to 
shriek simultaneously. The jolly man shout- 
ed again: 

“Margaret, bring that bottle down here!” 

The crowd laughed uproariously. 

“Margaret, won't you bring that bottle 
down here?" 

The crowd was convulsed. 

And then, as the babies shrieked louder, 
the jolly man sang: 
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POOR LENA! SHE LOOKED LIKE A FREAK—DISPROPORTIONED, FADED, VENEERED, 
TARNISHED, HALF-OLD. HALF-NEW 
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“No wedding bells for mine." 

The crowd regarded this as a crowning joke 
indeed, and the car shook with joy. 

People began getting off the car to walk the 
rest of the way, and Abram, burdened with 
the responsibility of a family, perspiring and 
smothering in the narrow car, followed suit. 
They crawled in a slow-moving file of people 
for a long distance under the cruel sun, passed 


through the station and came out in the. 


strident chaos of Coney. There was the 
clashing music of the carousels; the blare of 
the ballyhoo men; the shouts of hucksters; 
the beating of tom-toms; the rasping voices 
of a multitude. Blinded was the eye with 
white plaster-walls, glittering glass, swift- 
moving “scenic railway " cars, whirl of merry- 
go-round, and the push and jostle of faces. 
It seemed as if all New York were down that 
narrow dusty avenue, lost black among the 
motors and the trolley-cars, the taxis and the 
stages. One got here a bird's-eye-view of the 
“white waste "—these indeed were the factory 
and office people, the laborers, the clerks, the 
shop-girls, the mechanics, the drudging wives, 
the children of a great industrial citv. After 
a weck of dreary monotony yonder clerk was 
enjoying the novel sensation of ‘Looping the 
Loop"—turning upside down in a car, and 
paying for the privilege. Yonder shop-girl 
paid her dime for Bumping the Bumps to get 
a shriek of laughter. 

A subtle spirit of joy was in the air, as if 
after holding in for a whole winter, the pop- 
ulace now “‘let go." Perhaps this was not an 
ideal type of recreation for human beings, but 
it was infinitely better than nothing. And so 
these people of bad health, of scant strength, 
of poor brain—this run-down breed—here 
regained their youth; drank of illusion; 
roused their blood with joy; lived for a few 
hours intensely, and thus re-felt their hidden 
humanness, their hidden possibilities. 

Not so with Abram Kessler. He was not 
used to piloting a family. His holiday was 
spoiled for him, and besides, it was now so 
many years since he had made an excursion 
that he felt awkward and embarrassed. He 
did not know just what was expected of him, 
and so he put himself into Rosie's hands. 
But whenever Abram lost money he became 
sullen and stoney. So this afternoon gradu- 
ally he grew morose, silent, with an ugly look 
on his face. 

“Can't Isidore have some popcorn?" asked 
Rosic. 

“How much?” 

“A nickel!” 

He bought some popcorn. 
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“Oh,” cried Rosie, “we must see this show. 
The Globsky’s saw it only last week. It 
should be something fine.” 

“Sure,” he muttered, “sure. 

As children were half-price, he paid out 
seventy-five cents. And so it went. 

Besides, the children were naughty. Rosie 
had continually to pull them by the ear, ad- 
minister slaps, shriek after them, snatch them 
from danger. , 

“Tt strikes me," muttered Abram, “they’re 
pretty bad children.” 

Rosie spoke haughtily: 

“Bad? Huh! They’re as good as any other 
children!” 

It was not, however, until they were seated 
in the excursion boat, on their way home at 
eight that evening, that Abram realized how 
he had been "done." Seven dollars! The 
clever Rosie had drained him of seven dollars! 
But she had made a great mistake to bring 
the children with her. He realized that now; 
possibly she did, too, for she leaned near him, 
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‘and cooed in his ear: 


“Abe, you're the finest man I ever see!" 
And, “Do you love me, Abe?” 

He suddenly turned on her. 

* Shut up!" he snapped. 

She glared at him, and drew back. 

Twenty years beget almost unbreakable 
habits, and Abram could not help but feel 
how ludicrous it was for him to go on an 
excursion with a strange family of three, 
while he had a wife at home. He reflected 
that after all Lena was easy to get along with 
—never troubled him, saved money, kept out 
of the way. To tell the truth he was a bit 
weary of perfumed Rosie. And thrice weary 
was he of the children. And yet he had bit- 
terly upbraided Lena for not having any. 
Suddenly he realized what a fool he was. 
But it was too late now: he had given his 
word to both women, and he was not the 
kind to admit he was in the wrong. 

The boat pulled out and glided over the 
swaying bosom of the ocean. Out on the 
decks sat a jam of a thousand people; holiday- 
happy, talking, laughing, as the boat vi- 
brated under them. Out of the water, against 
the western evening, rose the white tower of 
Coney,a mass of golden electrics, and to either 
side ran loops and strings and scantlings of 
bulbs, splashing the water with a golden tide. 
In the quict beauty and vastness of the even- 
ing rose the moon with a glitter of silver for 
every little slapping wave. And then on 
board the swaying boat the Italian musi- 
cians began plaving on violin and 'cello. A 
cool breeze bathed the warm faces. The 
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music rose and fell; the sound of water slap- 
ping the boat came to them; and somehow in 
the vast space of open sea and open sky a 
magic awoke and enveloped the gliding ship. 
Lovers put their arms about each other; older 
people began to muse and dream and look out 
over the waters as on a World of beauty and 
good, asif they understoodlife now and foundit 
satisfying; and little children went fast asleep. 

Possibly Abram would never have felt the 
wonder and power of the evening, if he had 
not heard the mournful clanging of a bell- 
buoy. But the strokes of that bell put him 
back years. Long, long ago, he and Lena had 
gone to Coney. How beautiful she was then! 
He saw her again, the bright eyes, the flushed 
cheeks, the slim girlish form. They had come 
back on the boat, her head on his shoulder, 
his arm round her back. There was a moon 
that night, too they had kissed as 
they sat up in the windy prow how 
the wind blew her skirts wild, how her eyes 
shone wild in the moonlight how 
passionately they had kissed. 

He turned sharplv and saw the Island of 
Enchantment Coney lifting golden 
in the dark night, far on the horizon. 

The night was softening him, making him 
younger. Why had he not gone on excursions 
oftener? How could a man busy in a shop 
remember the glorious past? How happy he 
and Lena had been. Truly Abram 
was selfish and self-centered. It would be 
pleasant to record that suddenly he saw the 
tragedy of his wife's life and felt pity and love 
for her. But such was not the fact. He only 
knew that he did not want Rosie; that he 
had been mulcted of seven dollars; that he 
was used to Lena; that once he and Lena had 
been foolishly, gloriously happy, and that 
now—it was too late. 

No, he would never give in, not he. 
invited trouble, and now he was ^ 


He had 
in for it." 


He went through his shop very guiltily and 
therefore, very pompously. He opened the 
back door. To his amazement there was a 
light in the bedróom. Eleven o'clock, and- 
Lena still up! He stepped in, startled and 
dazed, and then froze, as it were, in the 
doorway. 

Who was this woman, standing before the 
panel mirror? Tt was Lena, and yet not Lena. 
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The brown wig was gone, and in its place was 
a new batch of hair, coiled, puffed, pompa- 
dour. The cheeks were suspiciously flushed. 
The dress—what dress was that? Had she 
made "over" her wedding dress, and all in 
one day? Impossible! 

Poor Lena! She looked like a freak—dis- 
proportioned, faded, veneered, tarnished, 
half-old, half-new. Even Abram noticed it, 
and to his disgust felt a lump rise in his throat. 
So these devices were to “keep” her man! to 
meet the competition of Rosie! What madness! 

Lena turned and trembled from head to 
foot. 

“Well,” he muttered, a little wildly. 

Her eyes flashed; her lips stirred, and 
suddenly came from her a cry that pierced 
through him: 

"Abram! Abram!" 

He leaned against the door. 

“What do you want? What'sthe matter?” 

She took a step toward him 

“Abram!” 

He was frightened: 

“Yes, Lena." 

She looked close in his face: 

*I'm not a Jewess any more! I’ve taken 
off my sheidl (wig). I'm not a Jewess any 
more." 

He was terrified: 

“Not Jewish? What do you mean?" 

She came nearer, and spoke sharply: 

“You can't divorce me now." 

This was of course not true; but Abram 
chose to accept it as truth. It was his way 
out. It was his excuse for throwing over 
Rosie. He glanced at her quickly. This was 
a new Lena, resourceful, energetic, rebellious, 


asserting the rights of her trampled woman- 


hood. 

He gave a strange laugh and touched her 
sleeve: 

“Lena,” he whispered, “to-morrow we go 
to Coney and come home on the boat." He 
paused, full of sickening memories of his day 
out, made a wry face, and waved his hand 
rapidly, “no! no! not Coney Island—Glen 
Island!” 

He went to the panel mirror, and started 
to loosen his necktie. Lena sank jn a chair 
and wept. Suddenly he turned to her. 

“Say, Lena,” he said gruflly, “we two get 
along —we'll do, all right! 


Hey?" 
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Mustangs, Busters and Outlaws 
the 
Horse Country 


of 
Nevada Wild 


By Rufus Steele 
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NDER a June sun that made saddle 
leathers curl, two men leaned over 
the pommels to ease their horses up 
a little peak in Central Nevada. 

Moisture dripped from the heaving sides of the 
animals and formed queer little globules with 
the powdered rock of the trail. The first rider 
was a white man, the second a half-breed. Dust 
and sun had given them a common copper color, 
and it would have been hard to say at a glance 
which was which. At the summit their actions 
distinguished the white from the breed. When 
they had unknotted the cinches so that the 
horses might blow to the capacity of their nos- 
trils, the first man spread himself loosely upon 
the ground with his sombrero tilted to save his 
face and head from the glare, while the second 
crouched, as for generations his ancestors had 
crouched, in a way that afforded the thinnest 
possible target to the sun, and which yet did 
not fail to relax those muscles strained by the 
saddle. For half an hour there was not a sound 
except the regular exhaust from the horses. 
The white man revived. The sombrero slid 
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to one side as he raised his head and did the 
thing he had climbed to this perch to do: he 
looked. He commanded the whole of Antelope 
Valley, a sea of desert brush from which the 
sun and wind had taken toll to the final drop 
of moisture, with here and there a glistening 
patch of white alkali. The man searched 
Antelope Valley with his eyes, a square mile at 
a time. At length his gaze steadied and did 
not waver as he unslung a leather case with his 
fingers and brought a pair of field glasses into 
play. His eye had caught a procession of dim 

objects in motion. ‘They might have been 
tumble weeds at one mile or something else at 
twenty. 'The Indian had noted the aiming of 
the binoculars. The white man turned to him 
with a grin that cracked the baked dust upon 
his face. ‘The Indian grunted an affirmative 
to the other's unspoken question. 

“Mustangs!” exclaimed the white man. 

He sat up now, sighted again, and fell to 
counting. ‘One, two, three, four, five—" 
There were fifteen in the first bunch. They 
were heading into the sea of brush from the 
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opposite shore, single file. The heads held 
only high enough to clear the ground, told how 
thirsty they were. Half a mile behind came 
another mustang. It was the stallion, the big, 
proud commander of the band, who had put 
some trusty old mare in the lead of the column 
while he 
guarded the 
back trail and 
watched ever 
for the single 
enemy they 
had to fear. 
A little wait 
and another 
file of a dozen 
came into the 
ken of the 
watchers. A 
third colümn 
emerged; fi- 
nally a fourth. 
The men 
leaped upand 
began to 
tighten the 
cinches. They 
had received 
their message 
as plainly as 
if it had been 
heliographed 
across the 
shimmering 
expanse. At 
last the wild 
horses had 
given up the 
search for 
isolated snow 
patches in the 
mountains to 
the west of the valley and were being forced 
to cross to the dangerous springs of the 
cast side--to the springs which were always 
the last resort because strange traps seemed 
to start up out of the ground in that vicin- 
ity and the man scent would lie strong upon 
the trails and hidden pools, even though 
no man might show himself at all. The two 
scouts swung down from the little peak to carrv 
the word back fifty miles to their employer and 
his trained crews, who would set in motion all 
the cunning and elaborate machinerv for the 
summer campaign. 

A common impression among city dwellers 
is that the wild horse vanished from the plains 
of Western America at the heels of the buffalo 
and in the company of the Indian. In the 


A STALLION OUTLAW 
RIDDEN WITHOUT A STRUGGLE 


THAT 
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State of Nevada there are perhaps seventy 
thousand live, four-legged reasons for believing 
that the popular obituary of the wild horse is 
premature. There are more wild horses in 
Nevada than there are citizens. But unless 
you are a vaquero, you might try a year and 
never get 
close enough 
to rope one 
of the wild 
prizes or even 
approach 
within rifle 
range. Al- 
most any day 
you would 
see the horses 
and be able 
to study their 
ways. From 
any sheltered 
lookout you 
might gaze 
upón the most 
plentiful big 
game that re- 
mains to us, 
for the wild 
horse is prop- 
erly and 
splendidly big 
game, though 
the sport con- 
sists in cap- 
turing him 
alive for do- 
mestic pur- 
poses instead 
of felling him 
for the pot. 

Wild horse 
trappingis to- 
day the most perilous trade and the finest 
sport in the West. It is full of excite- 
ments, dangers and big rewards. Most 
men could not endure the physical strain; 
many men who turned to it as a means 
of livelihood proved that they had not 
the brains to make it pay. It remained for 
Charles (“‘ Pete”) Barnum, a young ranchman 
with a college education, to devise and set up 
in the wilderness a system of wholesale trap- 
ping against which equine cunning could work. 
no sure deliverance. And when he had made 
his capture, Barnum was ready with unique 
methods of transporting and training his prizes, 
and in the end he developed a hazardous sport 
into a trade the legitimacy of which is assured 
by a bank account that has grown and grown. 


NEVER WAS SADDLED OR 
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The desert of Nevada is by no means lim- 
ited to the level sagebrush plains. The arid 
area embraces a great region so upheaved that 
foothills give way to precipitous mountains 
and the jagged ranges succeed each other like 
billows. The trees are weazened scrubs; 
vegetation is 
baked brown 
before it can 
reach matur- 
ity; chamise, 
chaparral and 
sage grow 
in tangles 
among the 
boulders. 
This is the 
grazing 
ground to 
which the 
wild horsehas 
been forced 
in his extrem- 
ity. The 
mountains 
are furrowed 
by narrow 
trails that 
glisten with 
white dust 
twelve inches 
deep. These 
are- the run- 
ways of the 
wild horse 
as he moves 
from ene 
feeding place 
or waterhole 
to another 
ten, twenty 
or fifty miles 
away. Occasionally the horses wander down 
into the valleys, making inroads upon planted 
ground, but the mountains, the very peaks, 
are their refuge and home. 

These uncounted thousands of wild horses 
are ready to become the undisputed property 
of any man who can put his rope upon them or 
force them into his trap. The uselessness of the 
roping method was made apparent long ago. 
After hours or davs of hard riding a party of 
vaqueros might rope each his single prize, only 
to find that the horse that could be taken in this 
way was seldom worth as much as the trained 
saddle animal that had been ruined to make 
the capture. At times circumstances made 
roping less difficult, but every ranchman who 
seriously embarked in the business forsook it 


CHARLES ("PETE") BARNUM, THE SUCCESSFUL WILD- 
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sooner or later in disgust. ''Pete" Barnum 
devised a canvas corral trap which was com- 
posed of sections readily portable and which 
could be moved quickly upon the backs 
of pack animals, and by setting his trap 
during the night in hidden places on the 
d trails and bv 
skilful outrid- 
ing, he found 
that he could 
capture wild 
horses not 
singly but in 
bands, secur- 
ing from six 
to thirty at 
one time. 
When he had 
learned that 
the captives 
could be 
driven on 
three legs out 
of the moun- 
tains and to 
the shipping 
pens at the 
railroad, the 
business be- 
gan to pay. 
With several 
traps and as 
many organ- 
ized parties 
of trappers, 
Barnum cap- 
tures and 
ships one 
thousand to 
two thousand 
horses each 
year. The 
knowledge, skill and patience required make 
competitors slow to enter the field. 

The wild horse does not attain the propor- 
tions of a draft animal: he weighs from eight 
hundred to eleven hundred pounds. The 
horses move about in bands composed, usually, 
of eight or a dozen mares and colts led by 
a stallion extremely jealous of his family rights. 
No other stallion may join the band without 
first subduing the leader in a bloody fight with 
teeth and heels. Encounters of this sort are of 
constant occurrence, Often the fight continues 
until one of the stallions is dead. The survivor 
is accepted by the mares as their leader. In 
fleetness and endurance these horses are 
equaled by few horses that take their fodder 
from a manger. . They are of every horse color 
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and some are of rare beauty. When captured 
and broken to harness most of the horses accept 
the new life readily and make such good work 
animals that Barnum will never be able to 
exhaust his market. The settler, who is not 
able to catch them or who has all the horses he 
needs, regards the wild bands as a scourge and 
he does not fail to try his rifle on the leader 
whenever a fair shot is offered. Once bands of 
antelope held the desert and always the leader 
kept the lookout, enlarging his horizon by 
mounting to the top of a boulder. To-day the 
stallion leader keeps the same faithfulwatch 
and at the first sign of the coming of man, his 
neighing sends the herd off at breakneck speed. 
He lingers to gather as much information as 
possible and then flies off as the rearguard of his 
band. When immediate danger seems to have 
been passed, the stallion will take the place of 
the old mare who relieved him temporarily and 
lead the band to safety in some far-off place. 
Years of shooting and trapping have im- 
proved the breed of the wild herds. The weak- 
lings, the scrubs, the laggards—all but the fleet- 
est of foot and strongest of vitality—have fallen 
victims to the rifle of the irate ranchman and 
the ingenious traps of Pete Barnum. The 
elimination of the unfit has made the taking 
of the herds that remain a man’s task. 
Barnum catches them and finds his task but 
well begun. Subjugation is as difficult as cap- 
ture. By his sure methods this trapper moves 
his captives across a hundred miles of rough 
country to the railroad where buyers await him; 


but he does not sell all of them. The best two 
in every hundred he sends to his private corral 
to be broken and trained for use as mounts in 
the business of capturing others of their kind. 
Into the reserve go intelligent, crafty, powerful 
stallions that fought through numberless bloody 
battles to leadership of the herds. The capture 
of some rare old leader comes often as the 
reward of several years of persistent endeavor. 
Thus it is that when the trapping season is 
over and the traps have been stored until the 
deep snows shall have buried the pastures and 
melted away, there occurs at the Barnum ranch 
a festival of “busting” such as hardly has 
a parallel. The quarter-hour in which a man 
and a mustang stallion get together for the first 
time with only the thickness of a saddle between 
them, represents a period of activity such as 
may not be measured. The man may, and 
often does, come flying from his perch, but he 
goes up again, and in the end conquers. Occa- 
sionally comes a horse that does not yield even 
after he has sent a vaquero or two to the hos- 
pital or the graveyard. He never does yield, 
and the hate in his heart is stilled only with the 
stilling of the breath in his wide nostrils. He 
is the hardest problem of the range—the 
outlaw. 

Experience has shown that the best corral 
for the busting of wild horses is the same can- 
vas corral in which they, are trapped. A wild 
horse will try to run through a woven wire 
fence. He may impale himself in trying to 
clear the poles of a driven palisade. A stretch 
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of canvas appears 
to his inexperienced 
eyes as impenetra- 
ble as the granite 
walls he has learned 
to avoid. He will 
not charge the can- 
vas except inastam- 
pede, or when mad- 
ness has succeeded 
desperation. When 
three men enter the 
corral and take their 
positions at its cen- 
ter the horses act 
exactly as so many 
antelope might if 
they found them- 
selves hemmed by 
a fence they could 
neither leap over 
nor craw] through. 
Round. and round 
the mustangs- go, 
climbing upon one 
another’s backs in 
their terror. After 
fifteen minutes of 
kicking the alkali 
dust into the air in 
"clouds, the frenzy 
passes and the time 
for action arrives. 
Allison, a man of 
marvelous strength 
and agility, has 
coiled his rawhide 
lariat. He is about 
io perform a feat 
such as few men 
have ever under- 
taken, though with 
him it is daily work 
and pastime. He 
has tied the end of 
his fifty-foot lariat 
around his waist. 
Hard and fast is the 
knot, for he must 
rely upon it when 
the shock comes. 
As a big stallion is 
about to pass, Alli- 
son steps forward. 
The horse leaps 
away. Swish! With 
masterly precision 
Allison has placed 
his loop where the 
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stallion cannot fail 
to jump into it. 
'There is a snarl as 
the konda slides 
home. The horse 
feels a rope for the 
first time in his life. 
Frantically he 
bounds off. Allison 
hurls his iron body 
backward so that 
his shoulders seem 
almost to touch the 
ground at the in- 


stant the stallion 
reaches the end of 
the rope. Allison 


is jerked to an up- 
right position in the 
same second that 
the stallion's feet 
fly from beneath 
him and he crashes 
down upon his side. 


An amazing trick is, 


this! The horse 
scrambles for his 
feet, but Allison has 
taken slack and 
jerks the flashing 
feet into the air 
again. 

A second man 
leaps astride the 
stallion’s neck and 
after a struggle, 
twists the long head 
upward and to one 
side. The forefeet 
are slashing in spite 
of Allison's rope, 
and the man upon 
the neck must avoid 
the hoofsif he would 
save his life. The 
long teeth too are 
brought into play: 
they could crunch 
a man's wrist. In 
his furv the horse 
lifts the man's 
weight clear of the 
ground with the 
muscles of his neck. 
As the neck relaxes 
the horse groans his 
first bitter acknowl- 
edgment to his 
masters. A third 
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man has put a rope upon one of the hind feet. A 
hackamore is slipped over the head and drawn 
tight around the nose, or a snaftle bit is worked 
into his mouth and the bridle buckled in place. 
Neither is easily accomplished. No horse 
opens his teeth to a bit until after he has made 
the best fight that is in him. At this stage 
a curb, ring, gag, or spade bit would only cut 
the tongue without serving any 


If you are a novice it is all over with that 
first or second levitation—all but picking your- 
self out of the dust. But if you are no novice, 
just as he made that first leap you raised your 
quirt and, as he came down, you swung it across 
his nose with all your strength, and at each suc- 
ceeding jump you stung him again and again. 
"The long rows of scratches upon his shoulders 


useful purpose. Bring on your 
saddle. Attach a rope to the 
cinch ring and work the rope 
along under the neck and past 
the shoulder as the horse lies 
upon the ground. A few jerks 
and the cinch comes into place. 
Never mind about a blanket; 
it will not be needed for the 
first ride. Throw your weight 
into the cinching, for you want 
the rigging to stay when your 
life is depending upon it. Put 
the left foot into the stirrup, 
straddle the horse, and if he 
isn’t lying upon the right stir- 
rup, slip a foot into that. Take 
your reins. Get your quirt in 
hand, but don’t slip your wrist 
through the loop; you want to 
let it goin a hurry. At your 
command, the men release the 
horse's feet with à single jerk 
upon the ropes. Reach over 
now and sting the stallion 
across the nose with the quirt. 
He struggles to his feet with you in the saddle 
and for a moment stands bewildered. Now is 
your chance to get that right stirrup if you have 
not already caught it, and by a quick move- 
ment of the body to settle the saddle squarely 
upon his back. Gather the slack in vour reins, 
for something is about to happen. 

A touch of the spur or a flick of the quirt 
signals the start. His knowledge of what to do 
must be a heritage from his ancestors, for all 
horses do it, and all American wild horses are 
sprung from horses that once carried men. He 
pops down his head and levitates straight heav- 
enward. While he and you are high in the air 
he arches his back and stiffens his body to iron 
rigidity. Thus he comes back to earth. The 
sensation to the rider is as if his spinal column 
had been struck by a pile driver. The impres- 
sion is not analyzed at the time, for the horse 
goes into the air again immediately. He swings 
to right or left, or he “changes ends" com- 
pletely while in the air, and you come down 
facing southward, whereas you were facing 
northward when you ascended. 


MOUNTING AFTER THE SADDLE IS ON IS ALWAYS 


IS TRICED UP WHEN THE 


and his flanks, with an occasional drop of blood, 
show that your spurs have not been idle, though 
you hardly gave them a thought. This is a con- 
test for supremacy and it must soon be decided 
in favor of you or the horse. With whip, spur 
and voice you have called for the limit of his 
action. He is now fatigued. He may stop the 
terrific bucking and trot distractedly around the 
corral. Instantly the rough treatment ceases. 
The rider scratches the sweating withers sooth- 
ingly. A few minutes of riding around. at a 
trot and the first lesson is ended. Look out 
for trouble as you dismount, for defeat breeds 
hatred. | Gather your near rein short, seize his 
mane and drop from his back-so that you will 
land in front of him, avoiding the risk of a 
vicious kick. 

There has been no attempt to teach the horse 
the rein. To-morrow you will saddle him in 
the same manner and before the second lesson 
is over he will feel the pull of the bridle. The 
third day you will go for a short ride. The 
mustang is a “bronc” no longer; he is now 
a “snaffle bit colt." 
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A wild horse may cease bucking entirely 
after ten minutes, or he may not cease after 
five years. Again, a lively stallion may make 
his rider feel that he is living vears while the 
clock is ticking away minutes. One day a 
vaquero, a wonderful rider in spite of the fact 
that one leg was permanently withered from an 
injury received in his early busting days, strad- 


A TICKLISH BUSINESS. SOMETIMES THE HIND LEG 
HRONCO IS ESPECIALLY UNRULY 


dled a nine-year-old bay and ordered the 
ropes cast off. The horse rose and bucked 
steadily for nearly fifteen minutes, when the 
vaquero let go with hands and feet and allowed 
himself to be tossed over the animal's head. 
He landed on his hands and knees in approved 
fashion, suffering no injury by the fall, but he 
could not rise. The horse stood quivering with 
his legs set far out to keep him from tumbling 
over. After that terrible jolting both man and 
horse were bleeding from the nose, mouth and 
ears. The vaquero was never again the first 
to mount a “bad one.” 

The buster, as a rule, is under thirty-five. 
When a man's frame has acquired rigidity and 
his bones have become brittle he had better be 


the second, third or fifth, rather than the first . 


man to board a “bronc.” Busters take up 
their trade in boyhood. ‘They have lived in 
the saddle five or six years by the time they 
cast their first vote. Properly mounted, one of 
these riders will cover ninety or one hundred 
miles in a day and feel no special weariness. 
'Take his horse from under him, and it would 


worry him to walk five miles. He is a man 
without thighs or calves, never having had any 
of the sort of exercise that develops them. He 
will squat and sit back comfortably on his 
bootheels to eat his supper when out on the 
range and remain by the campfire half the 
night swapping yarns with vou without once 
altering his posture. 

He will tell vou that bron- 
cos are like bicycles when 
it comes to teaching one to 
carry you—you must under- 
stand how to take a fall with 
the least possible damage. 

l have seen busters act- 
ually practising the art of. 
taking falls on straw-covered 
ground, for none knows when 
his accomplishments in this 
line may alone save him from. 
death or injury. When the; 
buster is hurled into the air ~ 
he may land upon his hands, 


hands and knees, but he is 
most likely to land upon his 
feet. Frequently he flies from 
the.saddle: he knows that it 
is the safest way to dismount 
from a bad one that has not 
yet “run down." Having 
begun his riding lessons at 
an age when the boy of a 
tenderer breed is careering 
wildly upon a hobby horse, 
it may be assumed that the buster does not . 
rate feats of this kind as especially danger- 
ous or unusual. 

The outlaw never surrenders. He may. 
evade the traps entirely for years. Once inside 
the canvas wall he is almost human in devising ... 
ways to escape. If he gets away it is usually, 
at the cost of the lives of other horses. An out 
law has caused a stampede in the trap and has 
leaped over the canvas barrier from the top of . 
a pyramid composed of the writhing bodies of 
his band? The outlawry of a wild horse is 
proclaimed by the fact that his breaking is of 
no avail. Should an outlaw kill or disable his 
buster in the first encounter, he is thrown to 
the ground while another buster mounts him 
in that position. The outlaw will continue to 
buck-jump until he is exhausted, then he will 
stand quietly or trot about with the man upon 
his back. The submission is but temporary 
and when next he is saddled the terrific buck- 
ing will go on as long as the horse is physically 
able to keep it up. And at the next saddling, 
and the next and the next. Some horses plainly 


or he*may land upon his ` 
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prefer death to submission to man, and violent 
death has sometimes come in a way that could 
be called nothing but suicide. The horses that 
survive the first strenuous lessons and continue 
to fight can be divided into two classes—those 
that refuse ever to yield in the slightest de- 
gree, and those that surrender conditionally, 
renewing the fight as opportunitv arrives. 
A horse of the first class has, almost invari- 
ably, a misshapen head; “crazy”? is writ- 
ten across his face. Horses of the second 
class are far above the average in intelligence. 
Their violence is not without method. They 
will charge a mounted man when neces- 
sary to escape and will even put the rider 
and his mount under foot. They give slack 
unexpectedly in order to cut in two with 
their teeth a rawhide riata such as no horse 
could break. 

Some sections of the wild horse range are 
famous for the outlaws that have fought and 
died there in the past or that are there to-day. 
“The southern part of Fish Creek Valley, 
near the Eureka-Nye county line, has pro- 
duced many of these horses," said “Pete” 
Barnum, **and undoubtedly most of them were 
descendants of that same spotted mustang stal- 
lion which defied every attempt to capture him. 
He weighed less than 1,000 pounds and was 
peculiarly marked, his body being almost white, 
while from head to tail he was covered with 
irregular splashes of black. We hated the horse 
because of his way of spreading uneasiness 
among all the bands that might be grazing 
within several miles; manv a time he cost us 
our quarry. Of course we tried to capture 
the stallion, and we got many members oí his 
band, but he was never to be taken captive. 
His verv obstinacy saved him; he could not be 
steered into the hidden trap, and no man was 
ever able to rope him. Three years ago he was 
sentenced to death by the men who could not 
take him after ten years of trying, but it was 
not until last August that the sentence could 
be carried out. He wandered to a spring on 
a range new to him and went down before a 
rifle while drinking. Not until after his death 
—which was unfairly dealt—did we learn that 
the black spots with which he was covered 
were but marks of battles with other stallions. 
Where savage teeth had torn away skin and 
hair, nature had supplied new hair that was 
black instead of white. 

“For vears a big blood-red stallion ranged 
the rugged mountains dividing Antelope and 
Monitor Valleys! The section was so thickly 
covered with cedars that even to locate him 
was difficult. When we tried to run him down 
he eluded us in the timber; our traps, effective 
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enough with other horses, he discovered and 
evaded. In the winter of 1905 the snow was 
so deep in his mountains that he could not paw 
through it to grass, and he was forced down into 
the valley, mingling, for the first time since we 
had known him, with the bands. One day in 
early spring three of us took up the chase, 
mounted upon strong, eager. horses. We sepa- 
rated when we had the red stallion located and 
one man made a wide circuit, dismounted, and 
by crawling actually got within a few hundred 
yards of the old renegade. The stallion scented 
the man before he saw him and set off at top 
speed. The vaquero gave him a hard race for 
two miles, when a second man cut in with his 
fresh mount and kept the stallion leaping. 
Half an hour later the third man, following the 
program, spurred out of cover and took up the 
pursuit, armed with a sixty-foot riata. They 
had not gone half a mile when the rider ‘nailed’ 
his game. It took all the rope to do it and only 
eighteen inches was left to snub around the 
saddle horn. He made a splendid fight, rearing 
and surging, but finally went down and we 
bound him fast. 

* Until we saddled him we did not realize 
his desperation. We fastened the riata to his 
front feet; when he tried to run away we 
jerked his feet from under him, throwing him 
heavily; as he attempted to rise we threw him 
again, and repeated the maneuver until 
exhaustion necessitated his capitulation. But 
his surrender was only temporary. For three 
years we tried to break him, using every artifice 
known to us—as quickly as one man gave up 
the task another would trv to conquer him: 
but every time a human being approached or 
tried to bridle or saddle him he would bite 
viciously, while his eyes, protruding from the 
sockets, blazed fiery red with hate. As the 
cinch was drawn tight the outlaw, if upon his 
feet, invariably reared straight up, poised upon 
his hind legs, then hurled himself backward to 
the ground. We always mounted him while 
he was tied down, and to ‘stay’ after he gained 
his feet called for action which boiled a day's 
work into thirty minutes of struggle. His end 
was as tragic as his career:. in making an 
attempt at escape by jumping out of a stockade 
corral he misjudged the distance and became 
impaled on a jagged post, and a forty-four was 
turned loose upon him to end his suffering: 

“The big chestnut stallion we named 
Stampede was another example of the outlaw 
that never yields to the mastery of man. 
Reared in a rocky section of the mountains 
bordering Cortez Valley, early in life he devel- 
oped remarkable surefootedness, plunging 
down the boulder-stream slopes at appalling 
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speed, never halting or stumbling, and seeming 
to fly over obstacles rather than go around 
them. In fleetness he surpassed any other 
horse known to have been bred in these moun- 
tain ranges. The mare that raised him was an 
ordinary mustang, but the colt had the mark- 
ings and many of the traits of a thoroughbred. 
The contrast between mare and colt caused 
them to be spotted among the bands of wild 
horses seen in that part of Eureka County. 
Expedition after expedition set out to capture 
the fine colt—and came back without the 
quarry. 

“It was late in August when the chestnut 
was eight years old, after the grass had 
browned and withered, that Nookie, a Sho- 
shone Indian, secreted himself and his horse 
in a mass of boulders close to a mountain spring 
to which Stampede led his band to drink. As 
the stallion stood with lowered head filling 
himself with cool water, the Indian rode out 
from the rocks and shot his riata. ‘The rawhide 
was about the stallion’s neck almost before he 
realized his danger. As he felt its sting and 
restraint, he threw himself against it with such 
force that the Indian’s horse was jerked to his 
knees. Stampede took instant advantage of 
the situation. He had started up the moun 
tain, but now turned and ran straight down, 
and had not the rope caught under a pine 
stump and then snubbed around it, the stallion 
would have made his escape. He struggled 
until his breath came in gasps and his eves 
protruded, but the rawhide held. The Indian, 
after reénforcing his hold upon his prize with 
a second rope, executed a dance of joy, for all 
alone he had taken the racehorse stallion that 
had detied the mustangers for eight years. 

“Stampede was not a difficult’ horse to 
mount or to ride. He never resisted the saddle, 
but to bridle him required the services of two 
strong men. One man had to hold him upon 
the ground with a rope while the other forced 
the bit between the teeth and buckled the 
leather into place. Unless heated in a contest. 
he would obey the rein, but in a race with 
other horses he could not be controlled. Started 
after a bunch of mustangs, he would soon over- 
haul them and would continue on ahead of the 
flying herd; pulling and jerking on a spade or 
ring bit had absolutely no effect upon him. 

* Looking down into Cortez Valley is a wide 


ball flat known as Frenchy Mountain. Many 
bands of mustangs that fed here escaped time 
after time because we had no saddle horses 
sufficiently fleet and surefooted to outrun them 
down the jagged, precipitous side of that 
mountain. As we sat around our camptire 
one evening, Nookie announced a surprising 
proposition. He offered to go alone to the 
summit of Frenchy Mountain, start the bands 
of mustangs and race down that awful moun 

tainside with them, relving upon his skill and 
his ability to manage Stampede to divert them 
into trails along which the men would lie con 

cealed until time to spring out and rush the 
bands into the trap. On the day selected for 
the run Nookie left camp early. Stampede 
wis in an ugly mood, having bruised one eve 
badly against the ground while fighting the 
men who bridled him. Nookie reached the 
summit and as he burst out upon the mustangs 
and set them to leaping down the mountain- 
side, Stampede ran with the ease and grace of 
à deer. Nookie, shouting and swinging his 
quirt, did not attempt to restrain his runaway 
horse, which came bounding down the ridges 
like a rolling boulder. A run of two or three 
miles brought the mustangs to the brink of 
a canon, the sides of which were perpendicular 
walls of porphyry. Stampede had carried his 
rider into the midst of the terrified herd and 
together they raced toward the edge of the 
chasm. l was watching them through my 
glass from a good point of vantage. Suddenly 
the wild band swerved sharply to the left and 
tore along the canon edge. Nookie jerked 
furiously upon one rein and then upon the 
other, but Stampede did not turn. The Indian 


. could not guide his horse, and neither could 


he check him. I realized that Stampede was 
running away for the last time, that a tragedy 
was about to be enacted, but I could not take 
my eyes from the glass. I shall always believe 
that that last hundred vards to the brink was 
covered with a burst of speed. Stampede did 
not tumble over the edge -he leaped. Mine 
was a profile view. For an instant I saw a man 
on a horse silhouctted against blue sky. Under 
them, over them, around them was nothing 
but air. The outlaw’s body was broken upon 
the rocks and cactus three hundred feet below, 
and under the horse died as plucky an Indian 
as ever climbed into saddle.” 
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The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol 


The Adventure of the 
Miracle 


By 


William 


Author of **Septimus,"" 


RISTIDE, by attaching himsclf to 
the Hótel du Soleil et de l'Ecosse 
as a kind of glorified courier, had 
founded. the, Agence Pujol. As he, 

- personally, was the Agence and the Agence 
was he, it happened that when he was not in 
attendance at the hotel, the Agence faded 
into space; and when he made his appearance 
in the vestibule and hung up his placard by 
the bureau, the Agence at once burst again 
into the splendor of existence. Apparently 
this fitful career of the Agence Pujol lasted 
some years. Whenever a chance of more re- 
munerative employment turned up; Aristide 
took it and dissolved the Agence. Whenever 
outrageous Fortune chivvied him with slings 
and arrows penniless to Paris, there was al- 
ways the Agence waiting to be resuscitated. 

It was during one of these periodic flour- 
ishings of the Agence Pujol that Aristide met 
the Ducksmiths. 

Business was slack, few guests were at the 
hotel, and of those few none desired to be 
personally conducted to the Louvre or Notre 
Dame or the Statue of Liberty in the Place 
de la Bastille. ‘They mostly wore the placid 
expression of folks engaged in business affairs 
instead of the worried look of pleasure- 
seekers. 

“My good Bocardon," said Aristide, loung- 
ing by the bureau and addressing his friend 
the manager, “this is becoming desperate. 
In another minute I shall take vou out by 


J. Locke 


“Simon the Jester,’ 


> 


etc, 


the 


main force and show Tomb of 
Napoleon.” 

At that moment the door of the stuffy 
salon opened, and a traveling Briton, whom 
Aristide:had not seen before, advanced to the 
bureau and inquired his way to the Made- 
leine. Aristide turned on him like a flash. 

“Sir,” said he, extracting documents from 
his pockets with lightning rapidity, “nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to con- 
duct you thither. My card. My tariff. My 
advertisement," pointing to the placard. “1 
am the managing director of the Agence Pujol 
under the special patronage of this hotel. 1 
undertake all traveling arrangements—from 
the Moulin Rouge to the Pyramids, and. as 
you see, my charges are moderate." 

The Briton holding the documents in a 
pudgy hand looked at the swift-gestured 
director with portentous solemnitv. Then 
with equal solen nity he looked at Bocardon. 

“Monsieur Ducksmith.” said the latter. 
* you can repose every confidence in Monsieur 
Aristide Pujol.” 

"Humph'" said Mr. Ducksmith. 

After another solemn inspection of Aristide, 
he stuck a pair of gold glasses midway on his 
fleshy nose and perused the documents. He 
was a fat, heavy man of about fifty years of 
age. and his scanty hair was turning gray. 
His puffy cheeks hung jowl-wise, giving him 
the appearance of some odd dog—a similarity 
greatly intensified by the eve sockets, the 
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lower lids of which were dragged down in the 
middle, showing the red like a bloodhound’s; 
but here the similarity ended, for the man’s 
eyes, dull and blue, had the unspeculative 
fixity of a rabbit's. His mouth, small and 
weak, dribbled away at the corners into the 
jowls, which in their turn melted into two or 
three chins. He was decently dressed in gray 
tweeds, and wore a diamond ring on his little 
finger. 

“Umph,” said he at last, and went back 
to the salon. 

As soon as the door closed ‘behind him, 
Aristide sprang into an attitude of indigna- 
tion. 

“Did you ever see such a bear! If I ever 
saw a bigger one I would eat him without salt 
or pepper. Mais nom d’un chien, such people 
ought to be made into sausages!” 

“Flégme britannique!" laughed Bocardon. 

Half an hour passed and Mr. Ducksmith 
made no reappearance from the salon. In the 
forlorn hope of a client Aristide went in after 
him. He found Mr. Ducksmith, glasses on 
nose, reading a newspaper, and a plump, 
black-haired lady with an expressionless face 
knitting a gray woolen sock. "Why they 
should be spending their first morning—and a 
crisp, sunny morning, too—in Paris in the 
murky staleness of this awful little salon, 
Aristide was at a loss to conjecture. * As he 
entered, Mr. Ducksmith regarded bim va- 
cantly over the top of his gold-rimmed glasses. 

“I have looked in," said Aristide, with his 
ingratiating smile, “to see whether you are 
ready to go to the Madeleine." 

“Madeleine?” the lady inquired softly, 
pausing in her knitting. 

“Madame,” Aristide came forward, and, 
hand on heart, made her the lowest of bows. 
* Madame, have I the honor of speaking to 
Madame Ducksmith? Enchanted, madame, 
to make your acquaintance," he continued, 
after a grunt from Mr. Ducksmith had as- 
sured him of the correctness oí his conjecture. 
“I am Monsieur Aristide Pujol, Director of 
the Agence Pujol, and my poor services are 
absolutely at your disposal." 

He drew himself up, twisted his mustache, 
and met her eyes—they were rather sad and 
tired—with the roguish mockery of his own. 
She turned to her husband. 

* Are you thinking of going to the Made- 
leine, Bartholomew?” 

“I am, Henrietta,” said he. “I have de- 
cided to do it. And I have also decided to 
put ourselves in the charge of this gentleman. 
Mrs. Ducksmith and I are accustomed to all 
the conveniences of travel —I may sav that 
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we are great travelers, and I leave it to you 
to make the necessary arrangements. I pre- 
fer to travel at so much per head per day." 

He spoke in à wheezy, solemn monotonc 
from which all elements of life and joy seemed 
to have been eliminated. His wife's voice, 
though softer in timbre, was likewise devoid 
of color. 

“My husband finds that it saves us from 
responsibilities," she remarked. 

“And overcharges, and the necessity of 
learning foreign languages, which at our time 
of life would be difficult. During all our 


travels we have not been to Paris before, 


owing to the impossibility of finding a per- 
sonally conducted tour of an adequate class." 

“Then, my dear sir," cried Aristide, “it is 
Providence itself that has put you in the way 
of the Agence Pujol. I will now conduct you 
to the Madeleine without the least discom- 
fort or danger." 

"Put on your hat, Henrietta,” said Mr. 
Ducksmith, “while this gentleman and I dis- 
cuss terms." -> 

Mrs. Ducksmith gathered up her knitting 
and retired, Aristide dashing to the door to 
open it for her. This gallantry surprised her 
ever so little, for a faint flush came into her 
cheek, and the shadow of a smile into her eyes. 

“T wish you to understand, Mr. Pujol." 
said Mr. Ducksmith, “that being, I may say. 
a comparatively rich man, I can afford to pay 
for certain luxuries; but I made a resolution 
many years ago, which stood me in good stead 
during my business life, that I would never 
be cheated. You will find me liberal but just." 

He was as good as his word. Aristide, who 
had never in his life exploited another's 
wealth to his own advantage, suggested cer- 
tain terms, on the basis of so much per head 
per day, which Mr. Ducksmith declared with 
a sigh of relief to be perfectly satisfactory. 

* Perhaps," said he, after further conversa- 
tion, “you will be good enough to schedule 
out a month's railway tour through France, 
and give me an inclusive estimate for the 
three of us. As I say, Mrs. Ducksmith and 
I are great travelers—we have been to Nor- 
way, to Egypt, to Morocco and the Canaries, 
to the Holy Land, to Rome, and lovely 
Lucerne—but we find that attention to the 
trivial detail of travel militates against our 
enjoyment." 

“My dear sir,” said Aristide, "trust in me 
and your path and that of the charming Mrs. 
Ducksmith will be strewn with roses." 

Whereupon Mrs. Ducksmith appeared, 
arrayed for walking out, and Aristide having 
ordered a cab, drove with them to the Made- 


“LEONE 
S dae tA 


SHE OPENED IT. A POOR DUMPY NIOBE, ALL TEARS. HE PUT 
HIS FINGER TO HIS LIPS 
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leine. They alighted in front of the majestic 
flight of steps. Mr. Ducksmith stared at the 
classical portico supported on its Corinthian 
columns with his rabbit-like, unspeculative 
gaze—he had those filmy blue eyes that never 
seem to wink—and after a moment or two, 
turned away. 

* Humph," said he. 

Mrs. Ducksmith, dutiful and silent, turned 
away also. 

“This sacred edifice,” Aristide began in his 
best Cicerone manner, "was built, after a 
classic model by the great Napoleon, as a 
Temple of Fame. It was afterwards used as 
a church. You will observe, and if you care 
to, you can count, as a conscientious Amer- 
ican lady did last week, the fifty-six Corinthi- 
an columns—you vill see they are Corinthian 
by the acanthus leaves on the capitals. For 
the vulgar, who have no architectural knowl- 
edge, I have memoria technica for the instant 
recognition of the three orders—cabbages, 
Corinthian; horns, Ionic ('orns, iornic— you 
see); anything else Doric. We will now 
mount the steps and inspect the interior.” 

He was dashing off in his eager fashion 
when Mr. Ducksmith laid a detaining hand 
on his arm. 

“No,” said he solemnly. “I disapprove of 
Popish interiors. Take us to the next place." 

He entered the waiting victoria. His wife 
meekly followed. 

“T suppose the Louvre is the next place," 
said Aristide. 

“I leave it to you," said Mr. Ducksmith. 

Aristide gave the order to the cabman and 
took the little seat in the cab facing his em- 
ployers. On the way down the Rue Royale 
and the Rue de Rivoli he pointed out the 
various buildings of interest, Maxim's, the 
Cercle Royal, the Ministére de la Marine, the 
Hotel Continental. Two expressionless faces, 
two pairs of unresponsive eyes met his merry 
glance. He might as well have pointed out 
the beauties of the New Jerusalem to a couple 
of guinea pigs. 

The cab stopped at the entrance to the 
galleries of the Louvre. They entered and 
walked up the great staircase on the turn of 
which the Winged Victory stands, with the 
wind of God in her vesture, proclaiming to 
each beholder the deathless, ever soaring, 
ever conquering spirit of man, and heralding 
the immortal glories of the souls, wind-swept 
likewise by the wind of God, that are en- 
shrined in the treasure houses beyond. 

“There!” said Aristide. 

“Umph! No head,” said Mr. Ducksmith, 
passing it by with scarcely a glance. 


“Would it cost very much to get a new 
one?" asked Mrs. Ducksmith timidly. She 
was three or four paces behind her spouse. 

“It would cost the blood and tears and 
laughter of the human race,” said Aristide. 

(* That was devilish good, wasn't it?" re- 
marked Aristide, when telling me this story. 
He always took care not to hide his light 
under the least possibility of a bushel.) 

The Ducksmiths looked at him in their 
lack-luster way and allowed themselves to 
be guided into the picture galleries, vaguely 
hearing Aristide's comments, scarcely glan- 
cing at the pictures and manifesting no sign 
of interest in anything whatever. From the 
Louvre they drove to Notre Dame, where the 
same thing happened. The venerable pile 
standing imperishable amid the vicissitudes 
of centuries (the phrase was Aristide's and 
he was very proud of it) stirred in their 
bosoms no perceptible emotion. Mr. Duck- 
smith grunted and declined to enter; Mrs. 
Ducksmith said nothing. As with pictures 
and cathedrals so it was with their food at 
lunch. Beyond a solemn statement to the 
effect that in their quality of practised travel- 
ers they made a point of eating the food and 
drinking the wine of the country, Mr. Duck- 
smith did not allude to the meal. At any 
rate, thought Aristide, they don’t clamor for 
underdone chops and tea. So far they were 
human. Nor did they maintain an awful 
silence during the repast. On the contrary, 
Mr. Ducksmith loved to talk—in a dismal, 
pompous way—chiefly of British politics. 
His method of discourse was to place himself 
in the position of those in authority and to 
declare what he would do in any given circum- 
stances. Now, unless the interlocutor adopts 
the same method and declares what ke would 
do, conversation is apt to become one-sided. 
Aristide having no notion of a policy should 
he find himself exercising the functions of the 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, cheer- 
fully tried to change the ground of debate. 

“What would you do, Mr. Ducksmith, if 
you were King of England?” 

“I should try to rule the realm like a Chris- 
tian statesman,” replied Mr. Ducksmith. 

"I should have a devil of a time," said 
Aristide. ` 

“I beg your pardon?” said Mr. Ducksmith. 

“I should have a—ah, I see—pardon—I 
should " he looked from one paralyzing 
face to the other and threw out hisarms. 
* Parbleu!” said he, “I should decapitate 
your Mrs. Grundy and make it compulsory 
for bishops to dance once a week in Trafalgar 
Square. Tiens! I would have it a capital 
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offense for any English cook to. prepare 
hashed mutton without a license, and I would 
banish all the bakers of the kingdom to 
Siberia—ah! your English bread which you 
have to eat stale so as to avoid a horrible 
death!—and I would open two hundred thou- 
sand cafés—mon Dieu! how thirsty I have 
been there!—and I would make every English 
work-girl do her hair properly—and I would 
ordain that everybody should laugh three 
times a day under pain of imprisonment for 
life.” 

“I am afraid, Mr. Pujol," remarked Mr. 
Ducksmith seriously, “you would not be 
acting as a constitutional monarch. There is 
such a thing as the British Constitution which 
foreigners are bound to admire even though 
they may not understand." 

“To be a king must be a great responsibil- 
ity," said Mrs. Ducksmith. 

“Madame,” said Aristide, “you have 
uttered a profound truth." And to himself 
he murmured, though he should not have done 
so, “Nom de Dieu! Nom de Dieu de nom de 
Dieu!” 

After lunch they drove to Versailles, which 
they inspected in the same apathetic fashion; 
then they returned to the hotel where they 
established themselves for the rest of the day 
in the airless salon, Mr. Ducksmith reading 
English newspapers and his wife knitting a 
gray woolen sock. 

“Mon vieux," said Aristide to Bocardon, 
“they are people of a nightmare. They are 
automata endowed with the faculty of diges- 
tion. Ce sont des gens invraisemblables.” 

Paris providing them, apparently, with no 
entertainment, they started, after a couple 
of days, Aristide duce et suspice Pujol, on 
their railway tour through France, to Aristide 
an Odyssey of unimagined depression. They 
began with Chartres, continued with the 
Chateaux of the Loire, and began to work 
their way south. Nothing that Aristide could 
do roused them from their apathy. They 
were exasperatingly docile, made few com- 
plaints, got up, entrained, detrained, fed, 
excursionized, slept, just as they were bidden. 
But they looked at nothing, enjoyed nothing 
(save perhaps English newspapers and knit- 
ting) and uttered nothing by way of criticism 
or appreciation when Aristide attempted to 
review the wonders through which they had 
passed. They did not care toknow the history, 
authentic or Pujolic, of any place they visited; 
they were impressed by no scene of grandeur, 
no corner of exquisite beauty. To go on and 
on, in a dull, non-sentient way, so long as 
they were spared all forethought, all trouble, 
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all afterthought, seemed to be their ideal of 
travel. Sometimes Aristide, after a fruitless 
effort to capture their interest, would hold 
his head, wondering whether he, or the Duck- 
smith couple, was insane. It was a dragon- 
fly personally conducting two moles through 
a rose garden. 

Only once, during the early part of their 
journey, did a gleam of joyousness pierce the 
dull glaze of Mr. Ducksmith’s eyes. He had 
procured from the bookstall of a station a pile 
of English newspapers and was reading them 
in the train, while his wife knitted the inter- 
minable sock. Suddenly he folded a Daily 
Telegraph and handed it over to Aristide so 
that he should see nothing but a half page 
advertisement. The great capitals leaped to 
Aristide’s eyes: 


“DUCKSMITH’S DELICATE JAMS.” 


“I am the Ducksmith," said he. “I 
started and built up the business. When I 
found that I could retire, I turned it into a 
Limited Liability Company, and now I am 
free and rich and able to enjoy the advan- 
tages of foreign travel.” 

Mrs. Ducksmith started, sighed, and 
dropped a stitch. 

“Did you also make pickles?” asked 
Aristide. 

“I did manufacture pickles, but I made my 
name in jam. In the trade you will find it an 
honored one." 

“It is that in every nursery in Europe,” 
Aristide declared with polite hyperbole. 

“T have done my best to deserve my repu- 
tation," said Mr. Ducksmith, as impervious 
to flattery as to impressions of beauty. 

“ Pecairel" said Aristide to himself, “how 
can I galvanize these corpses?” 

As the soulless days went by, this problem 
grew to be Aristide's main solicitude. He 
felt strangled, choked, borne down by an in- 
tolerable weight. What could he do to stir 
their vitality? Should he fire off pistols be- 
hind? them, just to see them jump? But 
would they jump? Would not Mr. Duck- 
smith merely turn his rabbit eyes set in their 
bloodhound sockets vacantly on him and 
assume that the detonations were part of the 
tour's program? Could he not fill him up with 
conflicting alcohols and see what inebriety 
would do for him? But Mr. Ducksmith de- 
clined insidious potations. He drank only 
at meal-time, and sparingly. Aristide prayed 
that some Thais might come along, cast her 
spell upon him and induce him to wink! He 
himself was powerless. His raciest stories 
fell on dull ears; none of his jokes called forth 
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asmile. At last having taken them to nearly 
all the historic Cháteaux of Touraine, without 
eliciting one cry of admiration, he gave Mr. 
Ducksmith up in despair and devoted his 
attention to the lady. 

Mrs. Ducksmith parted her smooth black 
hair in the middle and fastened it in a knob 
at the back of her head. Her clothes were 
good and new, but some desolate dressmaker 
had contrived to invest them with an air of 
hopeless dowdiness. At her bosom she wore 
a great brooch containing intertwined locks 
of a grandfather and grandmother long since 
defunct. Her mind was as drearily equipped 
as her person. She had a vague idea that they 
were traveling in France; but if Aristide had 
told her that it was Japan she would have 
meekly accepted the information. She had 
no opinions. Still she was a woman, and 
Aristide, firm in his conviction, that when it 
comes to love-making, all women are the 
same, proceeded forthwith to make love to her. 

“Madame,” said he one morning—she was 
knitting in the vestibule of the Hótel du 
Faisan at Tours, Mr. Ducksmith being en- 
gaged, as usual, in the salon with his news- 
papers—‘‘ how much more charming that 
beautiful gray dress would be if it had a spot 
of color.” 

His audacious hand placed a deep crimson 
rose against her corsage and he stood away 
at arm’s length, his head on one side, judging 
the effect. 

* Magnificent! - If madame would only do 
me the honor to wear it.” 

Mrs. Ducksmith took the flower hesitat- 
ingly. 

“I'm afraid my husband does not like 
color,” she said. 

“He must be taught,” cried Aristide. “You 
must teach him. I must teach him. Let us 
begin at once. Here is a pin." 

He held the pin delicately between finger 
and thumb, and controlled her with his 
roguish eyes. She took the pin and fixed the 
rose to her dress. 

“I don’t know what Mr. Ducksmith will 
say?" 

*What he ought to say, madame, is 
‘Bountiful Providence, I thank Thee for 
giving me such a beautiful wife." 

Mrs. Ducksmith blushed and, to conceal 
her face, bent it over her resumed knitting. 
She made woman's time-honored response. 

“J don't think you ought to say such things, 
Mr. Pujol." 

* Ah, madame,” said he, lowering his voice, 
“I have tried not to; but que voulez-vous, it 
was stronger than I. When I see you going 
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about like a little gray mouse"—the lady 
weighed at least twelve stone—''you who 
ought to be ravishing the eyes of mankind, 
I feel indignation here"—he thumped his 
chest, “my Provençal heart is stirred. It is 
enough to make one weep.” 

“I don't quite understand you, Mr. 
Pujol," she said, dropping stitches recklessly. 

“Ah, madame," he whispered—and the 
rascal's whisper on such occasions could be 
very seductive, "that I will never believe." 

“T am too old to dress myself up in fine 
clothes," she murmured. 

“That’s an illusion," said he, with a wide- 
flung gesture, *that will vanish at the first 
experiment." 

Mr. Ducksmith emerged from the salon, 
Daily Telegraph in hand. Mrs. Ducksmith 
shot a timid glance at him and the knitting 
needles clicked together nervously. But the 
vacant eyes of the heavy man seemed no 
more to note the rose on her bosom than they 
noted any point of beauty in landscape or 
building. 

Aristide went away chuckling, highly di- 
verted by the success of his first effort. He 
had touched some hidden springs of feeling. 
Whatever might happen, at any rate, for the 
remainder of the tour, he would not have to 
spend his emotional force in vain attempts to 
knock sparks out of a jellytish. He noticed 
with delight that at dinner that evening, 
Mrs. Ducksmith, still wearing the rose, had 
modified the rigid sweep of her hair from the 
mid-parting. It gave just a wavy hint of 
coquetry. He made her a little bow and 
whispered "Charming!" Whereupon she 
colored and dropped her eyes. And, during 
the meal, while Mr. Ducksmith discoursed on 
bounty-fed sugar, his wife and Aristide ex- 
changed, across the table, the glances of con- 
spirators. After dinner he approached her. 

" Madame, may I have the privilege of 
showing you the moon of Touraine?" 

She laid down her knitting. “‘ Batholomew, 
will you come out?” 

He looked at her over his glasses and shook 
his head. 

“What is the good of looking at moonshine? 
The moon itself I have already seen.” 

So Aristide and Mrs. Ducksmith sat by 
themselves outside the hotel and he ex- 
pounded to her the beauty of moonlight and 
its intoxicating effect on folks in love. 

* Wouldn't you like," said he, “to be lying 
on that white burnished cloud with your be- 
loved kissing your feet?” 

“What odd things you think of." 

“But wouldn't you?" he insinuated. 
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Her bosom heaved and swelled on a sigh. 
She watched the strip of silver for a while and 
then murmured a wistful “ Yes." 

“T can tell you of many odd things," said 
Aristide. "I can tell you how flowers sing 
and what color there is in the notes of birds. 
And how a cornfield laughs, and how the face 
of a woman who loves can outdazzle the sun. 
Chére madame," he went on aíter a pause, 
touching her little plump hand, “you have 
been hungering for beauty and thirsting for 
sympathy all your life. Isn't that so?" 

She nodded. 

“You have always been misunderstood.” 

A tear fell. Our rascal saw the glistening 
drop with peculiar satisfaction. Poor Mrs. 
Ducksmith! It was a child's game. Enfin, 
what woman could resist him? He had, how- 
ever, one transitory qualm of conscience, for 
with all his vagaries, Aristide was a kindly 
and honest man. Was it right to disturb 
those placid depths? Was it right to fill this 
woman with romantic aspirations that could 
never be gratified? He himself had not the 
slightest intention of playing Lothario and of 
wrecking the peace of the Ducksmith house- 
hold. The realization of the saintlike purity 
of his aims reassured him. When he wanted 
to make love to a woman pour tout de bon, it 
would not be to Mrs. Ducksmith. 

“Bah!” said he to himself, “I am doing a 
noble and disinterested act. I am restoring 
sight to the blind. I am giving life to one in 
a state of suspended animation. Tron de 
l'Air! I am playing the part of a soul- 
reviver! And, parbleu, it isn't Jean or Jacques 
that can do that. It takes an Aristide Pujol." 

So, having persuaded himself, in his south- 
ern way, that he was executing an almost 
divine mission, he continued with a zest, now 
sharpened by an approving conscience, to re- 
vive Mrs. Ducksmith's soul. 

The poor lady who had suffered the blight- 
ing influence of Mr. Ducksmith for twenty 
years with never a ray of counteracting 
warmth from the outside, expanded like a 
flower to the sun under the soul-reviving 
process. Day by day she exhibited some 
fresh, timid coquetry in dress and manner. 
Gradually she began to respond to Aristide’s 
suggestions of beauty in natural scenery and 
exquisite building. On the ramparts of An- 
gouléme, daintiest of towns in France, she 
gazed at the smiling valleys of the Charente 
and the Son stretching away below, and of 
her own accord touched his arm lightly and 
said: “How beautiful!" She appealed to her 
husband. 

“Umph!” said he. 
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Once more (it had become a habit) she 
exchanged glances with Aristide. He drew 
her a little farther along under pretext of 
pointing out the dreamy sweep of the 
Charente. 

“Tf he appreciates nothing at all, why on 
earth does he travel?” 

Her eyelids fluttered upward for a fraction 
of a second. 

"It's his mania," she said. “He can never 
restat home. Hemustalways be going on, on.” 

“How can you endure it?" he asked. 

She sighed. *'It is better now that you can 
teach me how to look at things." 

"Good!" thought Aristide. ‘When I 
leave them she can teach him to look at 
things and revive his soul. Truly I deserve 
a halo." 

As Mr. Ducksmith appeared to be entirely 
unperceptive of his wife's spiritual expansion, 
Aristide grew bolder in his apostolate. He 
complimented Mrs. Ducksmith to his face. 
He presented her daily with flowers. He 
scarcely waited for the heavy man's back to 
be turned to make love to her. If she did not 
believe that she was the most beautiful, the 
most ravishing, the most delicate-souled 
woman in the world, it was through no fault 
of Aristide. Mr. Ducksmith went his pomp- 
ous, unseeing way. At every stopping place 
Stacks of English daily papers awaited him. 
Sometimes, while Aristide was showing them 
the sights of a town, to which, by the way, 
he insisted on being conducted, he would ex- 
tract a newspaper from his pocket and read 
with dull and dogged stupidity. Once Aris- 
tide caught him reading the advertisements 
for cooks and housemaids. In these circum- 
stances Mrs. Ducksmith spiritually expanded 
at an alarming rate; and in an inverse ratio 
dwindled the progress of Mr. Ducksmith's 
sock. 

They arrived at Périgueux, in Périgord, land 
of truffles, one morning, in time for lunch. 
Toward the end of the meal the maitre 
d'hôtel helped them to great slabs of páté de 
foie gras, made in the house—mosj of the 
hotelkeepers in Périgord make páté de foie 
gras both for home consumption and for 
exportation—and waited expectant of their 
appreciation. He was not disappointed. Mr. 
Ducksmith, after a hesitating glance at the 
first mouthful swallowed it, greedily devoured 
his slab, and, after pointing to his empty 
plate, said solemnly: 

“ Plou.” 

Like Oliver he asked for more. 

“Tiens!” thought Aristide, astounded, “is 
he too developing a soul?” 
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But, alas! there were no signs of it when 
they went their dreary round of the town in 
the usual ramshackle open cab. The cathe- 
dral of Saint-Front extolled by Aristide and 
restored by Abadie—a terrible fellow who has 
capped with tops of pepper castors every 
pre-Gothic building in France—gave him no 
thrill; nor did the picturesque, tumble-down 
ancient buildings on the bank of the Dor- 
dogne, nor the delicate Renaissance facades 
in the cool narrow Rue du Lys. 

* We will now go back to the hotel," said he. 

“But have we seen it all?" asked Mrs. 
Ducksmith. 

* By no means," said Aristide. 

“We will go back to the hotel," repeated 
her husband in his expressionless tones. “I 
have seen enough of Périgueux." 

This was final. They drove back to the 
hotel. Mr. Ducksmith, without a word, went 
straight into the salon, leaving Aristide and 
his wife standing in the vestibule. 

* And you, madame," said Aristide, "are 
you going to sacrifice the glory of God's sun- 
shine to the manufacture of woolen socks?” 

She smiled—she had caught the trick at 
last—and said in happy submission, ‘What 
would you have me do?”’ 

With one hand he clasped her arm; with 
the other, in a superb gesture, he indicated 
the sunlit world outside. 

“Let us drain together," cried he, “the 
loveliness of Périgueux to its dregs!” 

Greatly daring, she followed him. It was 
a rapturous escapade—the first adventure of 
her life. She turned her comely face to him, 
and he saw smiles round her lips and laughter 
in her eyes. Aristide, worker of miracles, 
strutted by her side chokeful of vanity. 
They wandered through the picturesque 
streets of the old town with the gaiety of 
truant children, peeping through iron gate- 
ways into old courtyards, venturing their 
heads into the murk of black stairways, talk- 
ing (on the part of Aristide) with mothers 
nursing chuckling babes on their doorsteps, 
crossing the thresholds, hitherto taboo, of 
churches and meeting the mystery of colored 
glass and shadows and the heavy smell of 
incense. 

Her hand was on his arm when they 
entered the flagged courtyard of an ancient 
palace, a stately medley of the centuries, with 
wrought ironwork in the balconies, tourelles, 
oriels, exquisite Renaissance ornaments on 
architraves, and a great central Gothic door- 
way, with great window openings above, 
through which was visible the stone staircase 
of honor leading to the upper floors. Ina 
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corner stood a medieval well, the sides 
curiously carved. One side of the courtyard 
blazed in sunshine, the other lay cool and 
gray in shadow. Not a human form or voice 
troubled the serenity of the spot. On a stone 
bench against the shady wall Aristide and 
Mrs. Ducksmith sat down to rest. 

"Voilà, said Aristide. “Here one can 
suck in all the past like an omelette. They 
had the feeling for beauty, those old fellows.” 

“I have wasted twenty years of my life," 
said Mrs. Ducksmith with a sigh. “Why 
didn't I meet some one like you when I was 
young? Ah! you don't know what my liíe 
has been, Mr. Pujol." 

"Why not Aristide, when we are alone? 
Why not, Henriette?” 

He too had the sense of adventure, and hi: 
eyes were more than usually compelling and 
his voice more seductive. For some reason or 
other undivined by Aristide, overexcitement 
of nerves, perhaps, she burst into tears. 

“ Henriette! Henriette, ne pleurez pas." 

His arm crept round her, he knew not how; 
her head sank on his shoulder, she knew not 
why—faithlessness to her lord was as far 
from her thoughts as murder or arson, but for 
one poor little moment in a lifetime it is good 
to weep on some one's shoulder and to have 
some one's sympathetic arm around one's 
waist. 

* Pauvre petite femme—and is it love she is 
pining for?" 

She sobbed; he lifted her chin with his frce 
hand—and what less could moral apostle do? 
—he kissed her on her wet cheek. 

A bellow like that of an angry bull caused 
them to start asunder. They looked up, and 
there was Mr. Ducksmith within a few yards 
of them, his face aflame—his rabbits' eyes on 
fire with rage. He advanced, shook his fists 
in their faces. 

“T’ve caught you. At last, after twenty 
years, I've caught you." 

* Monsieur," cried Aristide starting up, 
“allow me to explain." 

He swept Aristide aside like an intercepting 
willow branch and poured forth a torrent «f 
furious speech upon his wife. 

“I have hated you for twenty years. Day 
by day I have hated you more. I've watched 
you, watched you, watched you. But, vou 
sly jade, you've been too clever for me tili 
now... yes! I followed you from the 
hotel. I dogged you. I foresaw what would 
happen. . . . Now the end has come... . 
I’ve hated you for twenty years—ever since 
you first betrayed me—~-” . 

Mrs. Ducksmith, who had sat with over- 
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whelmed head in her hands started bolt up- 
right, and looked at him like one thunder- 
struck. 

“I betrayed you?" she gasped in bewilder- 
ment. “When? How? What do you mean?” 

He laughed—for the first time since Aris- 
tide had known him—but it was a ghastly 
laugh that made the jowls of his cheeks spread 
horridly to his eats, and again he flooded 
the calm, stately courtyard with the raging 
violence of words. The veneer of easy life 
fell from him. He became the low-born, petty 
tradesman, using the language of the hands 
of his jam factory. . . . No, he had never 
told her. He had awaited his chance. Now 
he had found it. He called her names. . . . 

Aristide interposed, his Southern being 
athrob with the insults heaped upon the 
woman. 

"Say that again, monsieur," he shouted, 
*and I will take you up in my arms like a 
sheep and throw you down that well." 

'The two men glared at each other, Aris- 
tide standing bent, with crooked fingers, 


ready to spring at the other's throat. The 
woman threw herself between them. 
“For Heaven's sake," she cried. "Listen 


to me. I have done no wrong. I have done 
no wrong now—I never did you wrong. I 
swear I didn't." 

Mr. Ducksmith laughed again, and his 
laugh reéchoed round the quiet walls and up 
the vast staircase of honor. 

* You'd be a fool not to say it. But now 
I've done with you. Here, you, sir. Take 
her away—do what you like with her—I'll 
divorce her. I'll give you a thousand pounds 
never to see her again." 

“Goujat! Triple goujat!” cried Aristide, 
more incensed than ever at this final insult. 

Mrs. Ducksmith, deadly white, swayed 
sideways, and Aristide caught her in his arms 
and dragged her to the stone bench. The fat, 
heavy man looked at them for a second, 
laughed again and sped through the porte- 
cochére. Mrs. Ducksmith quickly recovered 
from her fainting attack and gently pushed 
the solicitous Aristide away. 

“Merciful Heaven!" she murmured, “what 
is to become of me?” 

The last person to answer the question was 
Aristide. For the first time in his adventur- 
ous life resource failed him. He stared at the 
woman for whom he cared not the snap of a 
finger and who, he knew, cared not the snap 
of a finger for him, aghast at the havoc he had 
wrought. If he had set out to arouse emotion 
in these two sluggish breasts he had done so 
with a vengeance. He had thought he was 
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amusing himself with a toy cannon and he 
had fired a charge of dynamite. 

He questioned her almost stupidly — for a 
man in the comic mask does not readily 
attune himself to tragedy. She answered 
with the desolate frankness of a lost soul. 
And then the whole meaning—or the lack of 
meaning—of their inanimate lives was re- 
vealed to him. Absolute estrangement had 
followed the birth of their child nearly twenty 
years ago. The child had died after a few 
weeks. Since then he saw—and the generous 
blood of his heart froze as the vision came to 
him—that the vulgar, half-sentient, rabbit- 
eyed bloodhound of a man had nursed an un- 
expressed, dull, undying, implacable resent- 
ment against the woman. It did not matter 
that the man's suspicion was vain—to Aris- 
tide the woman's blank amazement at the 
preposterous charge was proof enough; to the 
man the thing was real. For nearly twenty 


‘years, the man had suffered the cancer to eat 


away his vitals—and he had watched and 
watched his blameless wife until, now, at 
last, he had caught her in this folly. No 
wonder he could not rest at home; no wonder 
he was driven Io-wise, on and on, although he 
hated travel and all its discomforts, knew no 
word of a foreign language, knew no scrap of 
history, had no sense of beauty, was utterly 
ignorant, as every single one of our expensive- 
ly state-educated English lower classes is, of 
everything that matters on God’s earth; no 
wonder that, in the unfamiliarity of foreign 
lands, feeling as helpless as a ballet-dancer in 
a cavalry charge, he looked to Cook or Lunn 
or the Agence Pujol to carry him through his 
uninspired pilgrimage. For twenty years he 
had shown no sign of joy or sorrow or anger, 
scarcely even of pleasure or annoyance. A 
tortoise could not have been more unemo- 
tional. The unsuspected volcano had slum- 
bered. To-day came disastrous eruption. 
And what was a mere laughing, crying child 
of a man like Aristide Pujol in front of a 
Ducksmith volcano? 

“What is to become of me?” wailed Mrs. 
Ducksmith again. 

* Ma foil" said Aristide, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, * what's going to become of any- 
one? Who can foretell what will happen in a 
minute’s time? Tiens!" he added, kindly 
laying his hand on the sobbing woman's 
shoulder, “be comforted, my poor Henriette. 
Just as nothing in this world is as good as we 
hope, so nothing is as bad as we fear. Voyons. 
All is not lost yet. We must return to the 
hotel." 

She weepingly acquiesced. They walked 
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through the quiet streets like children whose 
truancy had been discovered and who were 
creeping back to condign punishment at 
school. When they reached the hotel, Mrs. 
Ducksmith went straight up to the woman's 
haven, her bedroom. 

Aristide tugged at his Vandyck beard in 
dire perplexity. The situation was too preg- 
nant with tragedy for him to run away and 
leave the pair to deal with it as best they 
could. But what was he todo? He sat down 
in the vestibule and tried to think. The land- 
lord, an unstoppable gramophone of garrulity, 
entering by the street door and bearing-down 
upon him, put him to flight. He too sought 
his bedroom, a cool apartment with a balcony 
outside the French window. On this balcony, 
which stretched along the whole range of 
first-floor bedrooms, he stood for a while, 
pondering deeply. Then in an absent way 
he overstepped the limit of his own room 
frontage; a queer sound startled him; he 
paused, glanced through the open window, 
and there he saw a sight which for the mo- 
ment paralyzed him. 

Recovering command of his muscles, he 
tip-toed his way back. He remembered now 
that the three rooms adjoined; next to his was 
Mr. Ducksmith’s, and then came Mrs. Duck- 
smith's. It was Mr. Ducksmith whom he 
had seen. 

Suddenly his dark face became luminous 
with laughter; his eyes glowed, he threw his 
hat in the air and danced with glee about the 
room. Having thus worked off the first in- 
toxication of his idea, he flung his few articles 
of attire and toilet necessaries into his bag, 


‘strapped it, and darted, in his dragon-fly way, 


into the corridor and tapped softly at Mrs. 
Ducksmith’s door. She opened it, a poor 
dumpy Niobe, all tears. He put his finger to 
his lips. ] 

* Madame," he whispered, bringing to bear 
on her all the mocking magnetism of his eyes, 
"if you value your happiness you will do 
exactly what I tell you. You will obey me im- 
plicitly. You must not ask questions. Pack 
your trunks at once. In ten minutes' time 
the porter will come for them." 


She looked at him with a scared face. *‘ But 


what am I going to do?” 


“You are going to revenge yourself on 
your husband." 

“But I don't want to," she replied pite- 
ously. 

“I do," said he. “Begin, chère madame, 
every moment is precious.” 

In a State of stupefied terror the poor wom- 
an obeyed him. He saw her start seriously 
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on her task and then went downstairs where 
he held a violent and gesticulatory conversa- 
tion with the landlord and with a man in a 
green baize apron summoned from some dim 
lair of the hotel. . After that he lighted a 
cigarette and smoked feverishly, walking up 
and down the pavement. In ten minutes’ 
time his luggage and that of Mrs. Ducksmith 
was placed upon the cab. Mrs. Ducksmith 
appeared trembling and tear-stained in the 
vestibule. 


The man in the green baize apron knocked 
at Mr. Ducksmith’s door and entered the 
room. 

“Ihave come for the baggage of Monsieur,” 
said he. 

“Baggage? What baggage?" asked Mr. 
Ducksmith, sitting up. 

“T have descended the baggage of Mon- 
sieur Pujol,” said the porter in his stumbling 
English, ‘‘and of madame, and put them ina 
cab, and I naturally thought monsieur was 
going away too.” 

“Going away!” He rubbed his eyes, glared 
at the porter, and dashed into his wife’s 
room. It was empty. He dashed into Aris- 
tide’s room. It was empty too. With a roar 
like that of a wounded elephant he rushed 
downstairs, the man in the green baize apron 
following at his heels. 

Not a soul was in the vestibule. No cab 
was at the door. Mr. Ducksmith turned 
upon his stupefied satellite. 

“Where are they?” 

“They must have gone already. I filled 
the cab. Perhaps Monsieur Pujol and ma- 
dame have gone before to make arrange- 
ments.” 

* Where have they gone to?" 

“In Périgueux there is nowhere to go to 
with baggage but the railway station." 

A decrepit vehicle with a gaudy linen 
canopy hove in sight. Mr. Ducksmith 
hailed it as the last victims of the Flood must 
have hailed the Ark. He sprang into it and 
drove to the station. 

There, in the salle d'attente he found Aris- 
tide mounting guard over his wife's luggage. 
He hurled his immense bulk at his betrayer. 

“You blackguard! Where is my wife?" 

* Monsieur," said Aristide, puffing a ciga- 
rette, sublimely impudent and debonair, “I 
decline to answer any questions. Your wife 
is no longer your wife. You offered me a 
thousand pounds to take her away. I am 
taking her away. I did not deign to disturb 
vou for such a trifle as a thousand pounds, 
but since you are here——” 
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He smiled engagingly and held out his 
curved palm. Mr. Ducksmith foamed at the 
corners of the small mouth that disappeared 
into the bloodhound jowl. 

“My wife," he shouted, “if you don't want 
me to throw you down and trample on you.” 

A band of loungers, railway officials, peas- 
ants and other travelers awaiting their trains, 
gathered round. As the altercation was con- 
ducted in English which they did not under- 
stand, they could only hope for the commence- 
ment of physical hostilities. 

“My dear sir," said Aristide, "I do not 
understand you. For twenty years you hold 
an innocent and virtuous woman under an 
infamous suspicion. She meets a sympa- 
thetic soul, and you come across her pouring 
into his ear the love and despair of a lifetime. 
You have more suspicion. You tell me you 
will give me a thousand pounds to go away 
with her. I take you at your word. And now 
you want to stamp on me— na foi, it is not 
reasonable.” 

Mr. Ducksmith seized him by the lapels of 
his coat. A gasp of expectation went round 


the crowd. But Aristide recognized an agon- | 


ized appeal in the eyes now bloodshot. 

“My wiie,” he said hoarsely. “I want my 
wife. I can’t live without her. Give her back 
to me. Where is she?" 

“You had better search the station," said 
Aristide. 

The heavy màn unconsciously shook him 
in his powerful grasp as a child might shake 
a doll. 

“Give her to me. Give her to me, I say. 
She won't regret it." 

“You swear that?" asked Aristide, with 
lightning quickness. 

“I swear it. Where is she?" 

Aristide disengaged himself, waved his 
hand airily toward Périgueux and smiled 
blandly. 

*In the salon of the hotel, waiting for 


you to throw yourself on your knees be- 
fore her." 

Mr. Ducksmith gripped him by the arm. 

“Come back with me. If you're lying, Ill 
kill you.” 

“The luggage?” queried Aristide. 

* Damn the luggage!" said Mr. Ducksmith, 
and dragged him out of the station. 

A cab brought them quickly to the hotel. 
Mr. Ducksmith bolted like an obese rabbit 
into the salon. A few moments afterwards, 
Aristide, entering, found them locked in each 
other's arms. 

They started alone for England that night, 
and Aristide returned to the directorship of 
the Agence Pujol. But he took upon himself 
enormous credit for having worked a miracle. 


“One thing I can't understand," said I, 
after he had told me the story with his wealth 
of gesture and picturesque phrase which I 
have not ventured to reproduce, “is what put 
this sham elopement into your crazy head. 
What did you see when you looked into Mr. 
Ducksmith's bedroom?" 

* Ah, mon vieux, I did not tell you. If I 
had told you, you would not have been sur- 
prised at what I did. I saw a sight that 
would have melted the heart of a stone. I 
saw Ducksmith wallowing on his bed and 
sobbing as if his heart would break. It filled 
my soul with pity. I said: 'If that moun- 
tain of insensibility can weep and sob in such 
agony,it is because he loves—and it is I, Aris- 
tide Pujol, who have reawakened that love.’ " 

“Then,” said I, “why on earth didn’t you 
£o and fetch Mrs. Ducksmith and leave them 
together?” f 

He started from his chair and threw up 
both hands. 

“Mon Dieu!" cried he, “you English! 
You are a charming people, but you have no 
romance. You have no dramatic sense. I 
will help myself to a whiskey and soda.” 
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The Pilgrim's Scrip 


THE UNINTERESTINGNESS OF 
LIFE IN A SMALL TOWN 


Readers Letters, Comments 
and Confessions 


N the article “True Canadian Reciprocity” 
- [ Albert Jay Nock has presented a phase of 

American life that I think should receive 
more attention than it has. 

Life is not interesting in the average town in 
the United States, and in this fact I am inclined 
to think lies the core of the problem of the idle, 
ignorant, and useless young person, the loafer and 
incompetent. 

At one time I spent some years in one of the 
largest plants in this country and my work 
brought me in contact with many men. I left 
that work, yet, though I have been within a 
block of the place several times within the past 

. three years, I have not been inside the plant. 
And I have met only three men of that associ- 
ation. The work was under such conditions 
that it did not store the mind with pleasant 
memories. 

In this place, which is somewhat the same as 
a small town, there is nothing to awaken an in- 
terest in any form of improvement. There is no 
opportunity for a young person to learn any- 
thing by which he can make a decent living. 

There is no social life to develop the character 
nor anything of interest; on Sundays a gang of 
boys and men loaf on the steps of the stores. 
The street is the meeting place and subjects of 
conversation are neither plentiful nor elevating. 

In this problem of the small town, and the de- 
velopment there, lies a deeper and more vital 
problem than many that are widely discussed, and 
I would like to see more articles along this line. 

The average town is full of incompetent peo- 
ple and they never have much interest beyond 
what they eat and what they wear. 

I was walking with one of the ministers to- 
night and discussing this problem. He frequently 
calls and usually talks of some phase of it, while 
in many sermons is the demand for industrial 
education. 

Perhaps the church, in its divided efforts and 
lack of expert advice, is the greatest hindrance 
we have to practical improvement in living con- 
ditions. Its lack of knowledge even that there 
are vital problems to-day is an obstacle to the 


efforts of those who wish to try out plans for up- 
lifting the ideals and aspirations of the pcople. 

I am writing to express my appreciation of the 
spirit of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE in its atti- 
tude toward modern life. It is developing a 
character that has power. 

H. H. McNavonurox. 


We should like to hear from other business 
men on this subject, for our own enlightenment 
and possibly that of our readers. A frank 
expression of ideas and experiences will be 
welcome, whether intended for publication or 
not. It is a subject of great importance to 
business men and manufacturers, particularly 
in small towns. 


APROPOS OF “NEW IDEAS IN 
CHILD TRAINING" 


READ in an article in your magazine on edu- 

cation of children, that some mother had 
stopped her two-year-old boy from playing 
with his blocks because he had learned his 
alphabet. 

I thought I would try mv boy, who is just two 
and a half years old. One afternoon I took three 
blocks with A, M, and U on them. I would show 
him the letter and tell him what it was. I did this 
two or three times with all the letters, then I tried 
it without telling him what it was, and let him say. 
In less than ten minutes he knew them. I spent 
about fifteen minutes, not more than that, each 
afternoon for a week. Now he knows all his let- 
ters except Q and that block is lost. He stops at 
large sign boards and says the letters, names in 
the sidewalk, on magazines and newspapers. 

I bought some ditferent colored candy and with 
a little time he has learned to know colors. He 
knows red, pink, brown, white, yellow, purple and 
black, and he learned blue and some other colors 
from pieces of cloth. 

Ina few minutes’ time he learned the colors and 
difference between Logan berries, dew- and black- 
berries, raspberries, strawberries and cherries. 

I don't know if this is wonderful, but it shows 
what a small child can learn in a very short time 
with a small amount of teaching. 

ARTHUR T. Brus. 
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So they drew: on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter), 
and when they came to the door they heard a great talk in the house. 
BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 


e 


“Old Masters to Order?” 


T is interesting to hear you talk this way 
—said the Observer—-because I was 
once by chance brought close to the 
Old Master industry. 

Perhaps you would like to hear about it. 
Years ago I made the acquaintance of Nolan, 
the detective. Of all the amusing and inter- 

esting men I have known I 
think he was the one I liked 

Nolan, most to talk with. With 

the proper training he would 
Detective have shone in any calling, but 
he was especially gifted and 
to an extraordinary degree 
for the detection of crime. With a sound 
reasoning mind and a memory for facts and 
faces that was, or secmed to be, absolutely 
perfect, he was blessed with such power of 
eyesight asI have seen in but one other man, 
and that was Burnham, the astronomer. 
You remember Burnham, a stenographer in 
the United States Court, who rigged up a tele- 
scope on the roof of a little suburban cottage 
and startled the scientific world by the dis- 
covery of more double stars than had ever 
been heard of before and so passed, late in life, 
into the company of the great astronomers. 
Nolan's eyes and Burnham's were much alike, 
gray in color and seeming smaller than they 
really were, from the habit of their owners of 
concentrating sharply on any object before 
them. 

Next to Burnham, Nolan was the best pistol 
shot I ever saw. I remember his “partner” 
telling me of an exploit of the detective which 
Devlin said “ Made me bless myself. “We 
were walking together in a side street one very 
foggy night," said Devlin, “ when a man came 
out of the basement of a house down the 
block and disappeared in the darkness. That 
is, I say it wasa man but I couldn't have told 
it it was a man or a woman at the time and he 
was gone from my eyesight in a second. But 
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Phil whispered, ‘That’s “Chick” Swanson,’ 
a fellow we were looking for. ‘He won’t stop 
if I holler and I’m going to 
plug him in the leg,’ and he 


bre vt outs with his gun and lets 
Perform fly, and may I never live to 
Wonders ĉe daylight again, if we 


didn't hear a yell in the black 
night ahead of us and run up 
and find our man lying on the sidewalk with 
a hole in his thigh and a bundle of silver be- 
side him. 

“But Nolan's marvelous eyesight was the 
smallest part of his equipment. I have 


always remembered Locke’s definition of . 


judgment as differing from wit. It goes 
something like this: 'Judgment consists in 
separating from each other ideas in which 
there can be found the least difference, thus 
avoiding being misled by similarity of re- 
lationship into mistaking one thing for 
another. This would have formed a good 
description of Nolan's mind. Joined with his 
extraordinary powers of vision and memory 
and applied to the relatively simple business 
of identifying criminals it produced results 
that used to make the ordinary wooden- 
headed detectives think he was in league 
with the devil. He could drag out of the 
store house of his memory the recollection of 
a badly-printed half-tone in a newspaper two 
years after it appeared and fit it to the face of 
a suspect in ‘the line.’ He would pick out of 
a Broadway crowd a man who was ‘wanted’ 
after merely glancing at a photograph at 
headquarters. No disguise would fool him. 
If he had ever seen his quarry before he could 
detect it at a glance by its manner of walking 
or by some unconscious trick of gesture. He 
had great contempt for the so-called clever- 
ness of the average crook and the advertised 
shrewdness of the average detective. I never 
knew him to fail in a case when the crime had 
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been committed by a professional criminal. 
He was sometimes puzzled by crimes of pas- 
sion but even in such cases his common sense 
and his natural shrewdness in discarding im- 
probabilities made him successful beyond any 
of his colleagues. And he pursued his work 
with keenness, but with an appearance of lazy 
good nature that made it possible to despatch 
a rogue to the State's prison without incur- 
ring his ill-will. 

* Naturally such a man could not long re- 
main a detective. He got off the force, 
made as much money as he needed and re- 
tired to enjoy life in travel, 
study and a keenly humorous 


A . 
Violent survey of the passing show. 
Although he had commenced 
Hater of d C 
Thieves 25 2 mechanic without edu- 


cation he had acquired such a 
knowledge of men and even 
of books that he could be an agreeable com- 
panion for any person who cared for agree- 
able companions, and as he possessed a nat- 
ural Irish sociability of disposition he made 
acquaintances everywhere and might be 
found dining one night with the Sirdar in 
Cairo and the next with Pat Sheedy at 
Shepheard’s hotel. 

“Nolan’s feeling about criminals was inter- 
esting. He hated a thief; enmity to the 
birds of the night who prey on innocence and 
virtue and helplessness was as much of a pas- 
sion with him as anything could be; to a 
housebreaker he would show no mercy and he 
held in especial aversion the yeggmen, those 
uncanny bandits with whom robbery is a busi- 
ness and murder a luxury. But he had a cer- 
tain respect for safe-blowers and he appeared 
to hold even a liking and sympathy for the 
gay and polished confidence operator. ‘A 
man shouldn’t be punished for working the 
green goods game or selling a gold brick,’ he 
said, ‘for in every case the victim is a crook. 
No one was ever buncoed who wasn’t trying 
to get money dishonestly.' ‘Was that true 


about ——?’ I asked, 
mentioning the name of a 
Some 
dr worthy who was robbed 
Victims : i f 5 
in Broadway. ‘Certainly, 
Not Worth ! ? 
: said Nolan. 'Iknew the case 
Pitying 


very well. The old man was 
induced to take part in a 
poker game on the representation that he was 
to be a confederate in robbing a stranger. 
In technical language the gang "sold him a 
big mitt," which he bet on. Unfortunately 
for him they dealt a bigger hand to the sup- 

sed victim.’ 

“Still, in the line of his business it was 


necessary for him to put some of these finan- 
ciers away and among those so treated was 
a young fellow named Rankin. As a matter 
of duty, Nolan sent him to State’s Prison and 
then as a matter of sentiment got him out and 
reformed him. Nolan’s method of reforming 
criminals was all hisown. He knew it would 
be barbarous to suggest to a refined confi- 
dence operator that he must abandon the lux- 
uries of Broadway and go to work at a trade. 
When he took a man in hand to reform him he 
always got him a job as sheet-writer on the 
race-track, roulette dealer in a gambling house 
or clerk in a pool room, where he could earn 
ten or fifteen dollars a day. 

“Rankin’s case was a little more difficult 
than the ordinary. He was a high-class ex- 
pert who had himself more than once made 
the dealer ‘turn over the box’ and to ask 
him to subject his high spirit to the irksome 
routine of a place in a gambling house would 
be almost insulting. Consequently, when 
Nolan went up to the prison and took Rankin 
back to town, and told him he was in bad and 
could never again practise his profession in 
that neighborhood in peace, and Rankin 
asked plaintively, ‘What am I going to do?’ 
Nolan’s sole reply was ‘Blow.’ And Ran- 
kin ‘blew’—that is to say, went away. I 
was privileged to see the 
last meeting between these 
friends. Nolan was sitting in 
a big chair in the corridor of 
the hotel when a tall, thin, 
muscular young man walked 
up to him and said: ‘Well, 
Mr. Nolan, I came to say good-by.’ 
‘When are you going?’ ‘On the midnight 
rattler.’ ‘Where?’ ‘London.’ ‘Soft?’ ‘I 
hope so.’ ‘Well, good luck—and no booze,’ 
‘You don’t need to tell me. I’m throug 
with that.’ ‘Say,’ said Nolan, when he had 

one, ‘if that fellow ever gets really started 
in England he won’t leave cigarette money 
for the Prince of Wales.’ 

“A good many years passed. Nolan re- 
tired from the force, made his fortune and set- 
tled down to his ease. One day I was in Lon- 
don walking in the Strand when I came across 
the detective who was strolling leisurely along 
and following his habit of scrutinizing the pass- 
ing faces. He carried me at once into a famous 
English hotel, where one can meet on a sum- 
mer’s evening many Americans who have been 
exiled from their country for their country’s 
good. A very pleasant and profitable time 
they have, trimming the unwary Englishmen 
and enjoying the only police protection that 
is absolutely impregnable, namely, the espion- 


A Famous 
Crook 
Leaves Our 
Shores 
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age of Scotland Yard. That a person should 
be a thief and still wear good clothes and pre- 
serve a gentlemanly exterior, is a fact that has 
not dawned on the imagina- 
tion of the yard, and the 


pe Broadway ‘con men,’ who 
are persons of great nicety in 
Ground for 
i 5 externals find London as safe 
Con" Men 


an Alsatia as exists anywhere 
in which to exploit the un- 
wary. Unless they become too exuberant and 
shoot each other up, as sometimes, indeed, 
the high-spirited fellows will, or attempt a 
foray on the Bank of England, or blow open 
thestrong box in the office of the commissioner 
of police, they are practically safe in any 
adventure of a gentlemanly character, and as 
they are cheerfully communicative with their 
fellow countrymen who because of the 
meagerness of their purse or the wariness of 
their disposition are difficult to rook I always 
make a point when in London to pay one visit 
to the Hotel Burley barroom and gain at first 
hand the news of the underworld. Besides, 
from frequent admonition, the bartenders at 
the Burley have really learned to mix a cock- 
tail, while at other English taverns the 
recipe for a cocktail is equal parts of gin, 
Scotch whiskey, ketchup, milk, the white of 
an egg and a pickled walnut, served warm. 
“Seated at a table when we went into the 
Burley were perhaps a score of well-dressed 
ruffians some of whom nodded their heads or 
waved their hands at the ex-detective as he 
entered. In an undertone he mentioned their 
names and told of the past performances and 
the present career of each. ‘Do you remem- 
ber Rankin?’ he said. I did. ‘There he is, 
the one at the third table facing us.’ I 
turned cautiously and saw two men sitting 
together. One was a commonplace plethoric 
looking individual; the other appeared to be 
a rather languid but athletic Englishman, 
with a long grayish mustache. He wore 
a monocle in his eye as firmly as if he had been 
born with it. This, my friend assured me, 
was Rankin, although, even after an effort, I 
could trace no resemblance in the smart 
Englishman to the fugitive confidence man of 
fifteen years before. Pres- 

ently he came over to our 

Shall Old table. ‘Aren't you Mr. No- 
Acquaintance Jan?’ he asked. ‘That’s my 
Be Forgot? name, said Nolan. ‘Then 

= surely you haven't forgotten 

me, said Rankin, 'Yellow- 

stone Park, San Francisco and all that—Sir 
Edward Tomlinson. ‘Why of course not,’ 
said Nolan, without moving an eyelash. 'I 
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thought it was you when I came in, but my 
sight is failing meas I grow older and I wasn't 
sure. Sir Edward, I want you to know——' 
and the introductions took place with the 
greatest politeness. Sir Edward promptly said 
good-by to his plethoric companion and 
joined us again. He talked cheerily and at 
great length about dear ol' America, jolly place, 
spiffin' place to spend a few months, such top- 
hole fellers as he met there. He had acquired 
an English accent and a command of the slang 
of the English racing and sporting world that 
would have dizzied a member of the Meadow- 
brook colony near New York. Nolan listened 
patiently until his friend had finished these 
preliminaries and then said quietly: ‘How's 
the graft, Danny?’ Promptly there followed 
an exchange of nods between the two and 
Nolan, pointing his thumb toward me, said: 
‘Don’t you remember him the night you came 
to say good-by?’ Sir Edward gave me a 
shrewd glance and then his monocle flopped 
out of his eye and discarding his English ac- 
cent as a man throws off a tight-fitting coat in 
his own bedroom, he cried: 'Say, this Eng- 
lish climate must've affected my bean. Of 
course, I remember you. You was in the 
hotel the night I made my get-away.’ And 
so, assured of my trustworthiness, the two set- 
tled down to a most diverting exchange of 
views chiefly concerned with the fates and 
fortunes of the members of the lower strata of 
financiers. It would take too long to repeat 
the tales and indeed most of the language 
was cryptic to me for Nolan also fell grace- 
fully into the jargon of Romany and modern 
thieves' slang which is the crooked language 
all over the world. Sir Edward's admiration 
for the English race was enormous. * They're 
the nicest people I ever met,' he said. 'I 
used to be homesick for old Broadway, but I 
wouldn't go back there to live if Morgan gave 
me the key of his damper. "They're kind and 
they're hospitable and they're easy. But 
what I like most about them is they're law- 
abiding. A man’s life is safe here. I 
haven't carried a cannon in twelve years and 
say, I wouldn't walk from Jack's to Consi- 
dine's at noon without a couple of gats on me. 
Just to show you how strong they are on 
justice—you remember Ed- 
die Kennedy from Chicago? 


Tue Course you do. Well, after he 
Case of : , 
A bombarded a policeman’s hat 
Eddie : , 
K off his head, he couldn't stav 
ennedy 


around home for every bull 
got the office to kill him on 
sight, so he came over to France and with- 
in a month he tried a little rough gam- 
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bling with a sand bag on the Champs Elysées 
and got seven years in the galleys. When he 
was let out he stayed quiet for a year. Then 
he rushed the American Express office in 
Paris and got away with $40,000. He didn't 
getaway far. There was one of them French 
big feet with a sword right after him and 
Eddie had to hurry so he lost his hat. The 
French police had been watching him and 
they knew he'd bought this hat and Eddie fell 
at Calais with twenty gendarmes on his back 
and all of them needed. The French courts 
are pretty prompt when it comes to handing 
it toa gun. They never lag you till they're 
sure and then they settle you quick. There 
wasn't any doubt about them having Eddie 
right, so inside of a week after he'd rolled the 
police force of Calais down the quay he was 
hooked to a post in the basement of a steam- 
boat on his way to the Devil's Island, the 
same place where they had Dreyfus fora while. 
Eddie got all they could give him—life, and 
the judge hoped he'd live to a ripe old age so 
he could enjoy it. I guess from what Eddie 
tells me that this Devil's Island is quite a stir. 
The mosquitos look like Bleriot aeroplanes, 
the sun is hardly higher than the shingles of 
your house, and the undertaker is as busy as 
the one-armed paper hanger with the prickly 
heat that you've heard about. 

“‘ But there never was a place in the world 
except a burying ground or a brace faro game 
that a man can be put intó that he can't be 

got out of if he's got friends 
outside and his friends have 


rens got money. For a fellow 
Out of that was careless about who 
Trouble he shot, Eddiehad friends and 


they werestrong with thecoin. 
I don't know who he got to. 
He'd never tell. But anyhow, one dark night 
he rowed out into the ocean in a boat that a 
careless keeper had left on the beach, got to 
a sloop that was waiting and sailed to British 
Guiana where they sneaked him aboardaship 
for England. He had a girl in London by the 
name of Philadelphia May, who was a great 
badger worker, and while he was on the ocean 
he got thinking about her and what does he 
do when he gets to Liverpool but go right up 
to London to look for her. He found her one 
night on the Strand walking along with Big 
Perkins, the send man from Boston, and 
lamping him affectionately. This made Ed- 
die cross and he spoke so sharp to Perkins that 
the big fellow outs with a forty-five and 
shoots him inthe leg. That was curtains for 
Perkins. They nailed him on the spot and 
give him life, handed something to the girl on 
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an old charge and held Eddie for extradition 
to France. It looked bad for the poor fellow 
but he managed to get hold of a good lawyer. 
The lawyer took a look at the extradition 
treaty between England and France and 
found that under it a subject of the king, who 
had committed a crime in France couldn't be 
extradited from England. And vice versa, 
do you see? The only thing to do was to 
prove that Eddie was a subject of the king. 
Eddie was willing to swear that he was and 
play * God save the King" on a jew's harp if 
they wanted him to. But that wasn't 
enough. He was born in America and it was 
necessary to prove that his father was born 
a British subject and had held his allegiance 
and had never become an American citizen. 
Now, if there ever was a guy who was not 
a British subject it was old man Kennedy. 
He was born in Ireland but he wasn't a Brit- 
ish subject while he lived there, you can bet. 
When he landed in Chicago the first place he 
went to was the county clerk's office to take 
out his intention papers and he thought there 
was a conspiracy of the Cobden club or Scot- 
land Yard or Dublin Castle because he had to 
wait a year for his second papers. For forty 
years he voted as often as they'd let him for 
the candidate that looked sorest when he 
talked about England. Besides he was 
a square old fellow and perjury wasn't in his 
lineatall. It wasa terrible thing to ask him 
to swear that he wasa British subject. “Any- 
thing but that," he said. He actually cried. 
"A British subjeck! I may be everything 
else that's bad but I ain't that." But they 
got him to swear he'd never been naturalized 
to save the boy—you know he liked that 
crazy duck better than any of the others— 
and good old British justice that can digest 
anything if it's raw, swallowed his testimony, 
wrapped the British flag around Eddie, 
Chased the French flatties home and turned 
loose a new red-headed Briton on London. 
He's around now. 

“<I tell you all this to show you how safe 
life and property are here. It sure is a fine, 
damp country. I wouldn't live anywhere 
else if the police gave me the first search. 
No, sir. Why, say, do you know, when some 
good fellow broke into my house in Blooms- 
bury and got away with a lot of stuff, I was 
half way down to Scotland Yard to squeal 
when I come to my senses. What do you 
think of that? I was actually going to the po- 
lice about it! Say, wouldn't it be funny if I 
had gone and they'd got some old pal of mine.' 

** Who was your fat friend that you just 
sent away?' asked Nolan. 
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“(That guy? Oh, he's a half Dutchman, 
half Englishman, from Buenos Ayres. I'm 
selling him à quarter interest in one of the 
richest mines in Nevada. It isn't high-grade 
ore but there's an unlimited supply of low 
grade only it requires capital to work it. He 
wants to see the mine before he buys it and 
I was telling him about the horrible climate 
and the hydrophobia skunk and the scorpions 
and tarantulas and gila monsters that you 
find in bed with you every 


night. I don't think he'll 
A Dealer “fall but even if I do make a 
in Fake oy 
Old bloomer of it I've got plenty. 
Pi Besides selling mines isn’t 
ictures 


my graft. There’s too much 
competition from Broad 
Street in little old New York. I’m a picture 
dealer. I sell old masters to American mil- 
iionaires.' 

*'How did you happen to get into that?’ 
asked Nolan. 

'** Well, it was this way,’ said Sir Edward. 
‘When you gave me the office I went to Ne v 
York and got on a streamer for England. I 
had a little money—you know where it came 
from—and I don't forget—so I sat into a 
poker game in the smoking-room. I used to 
be pretty good at the broads. The Oregon 
Jew taught me all he knew and that was 
some. The game was pretty soft but there 
wasn't much in it. After you have to divide 
the money fifteen ways from the captain, 
with the head steward, the purser, the smok- 
ing-room steward, the bulls on the piers at 
both ends and a lot of occasional mitts, there's 
hardly a Methodist minister's salary in it. 
But there wasa guy came into the smoking- 
room one day and the minute I saw him I 
says to myself: “That’s a smart guy and 
wrong." So I got acquainted with him and 
he told me the story of his life. Ill cut out 
the first forty years but he'd tried everything 
except work and had finally landed as a pic- 
ture dealer. But he wasn't making it go the 
way he ought to because he couldn't get hold 
of a good wire.’ 

‘He means salesman,’ said Nolan. 

*** Right-o, old top,’ said Sir Edward. ‘All 
the salesmen that he'd happened to get hold of 
were failures. They weren't gentlemen, do 
vou see. They'd either frighten the million- 
aire so when they went to his house that he'd 
holler “ Police" or if they worked him up with 
a good lineof patter they'd spoil everything by 
trying to cop an overcoat or a hat in the hall 
on their wav out. Once he got a fellow who 
had handled a rooster from Akron, Ohio, so 
well that he was just ready to give an order 
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for two dozen Gainsboroughs and a hundred 
thousand running feet of Rubenses. This 
here salesman who'd been a mitter for a gang 
of green goods men working out of Hoboken 
was asked to join in a poker game with the 
millionaire and some of his friends. He was 
getting along all right when he forgot himself 
and began shuffling a stack of checks with one 
hand. That’s what all faro bank dealers 
learn to do to amuse themselves when there 
isn't a sucker in front of them and it wasforce 
of habit with this fellow. But the minute the 
millionaire saw it he cashed in and all his 
friends cashed in and the next day when my 
Jew friend went around with onc of the Gains- 
boroughs, the millionaire who'd started in life 
as a lumber jack threw him out of a window. 
The Jew was mighty down-hearted when he 
met me. If he had been a good-looking fel- 
low he could have sold the pictures himself, 
but I will say this for Rosenbloom that he's 
a bad looker. He's the squarest guy I ever 
met bar yourself and he'd go to hell for me, 
but he's got a map on him that would make 
your teeth ache to look at it till you know 
him. Besides all the tailors in the world 
couldn't make his clothes fit him. He walks 
like a goose and in addition to everything else 
he stammers. What chance did he have to 
get by a varnished door let alone sell a genu- 
ine Velasquez to a millionaire with a yacht? 
He hadn't talked with me an hour before we 
were partners. I handed him a little line of 
good words and he saw at once I was class. 
We went to work together the day we got to 
London and I've been at it ever since. I 
don't mind telling you I've 
done pretty well. It's easy 
Why it is graft, it’s respectable and it's 
Easy to Sell safe. How can you beat 
* Old Masters" that combination? 
**T'll tell you why it’s so 
easy. Because these fellows 
that have made a lot of money are so stuck 
on themselves. You take a fellow that's 
been running a big tin shop and about mak- 
ing it pay and business booms and along 
comes a crowd of bankers and takes him into 
a trust and pays him eleven times more than 
his old plant is worth and there's nothing you 
can teach that fellow, he's so sure of himself. 
You'd think he made the world. If vou can 
reach his egotism you can sell him anything 
from a coat-of-arms to a hair restorer. It’s 
the fashion for rich men nowadays to collect 
pictures. I guess it always has been the 
fashion and I suppose good fellows like myself 
always got a bit out of it. Well, a lot of 
money falls on top of some old fellow that’s 
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been squeezing a dollar for years till the eagle 
screamed and at first he's bewildered by the 
flood and then he begins to think he made the 
money because he was wiser than anybody 
else and then he begins to branch out. He 
reads in the papers about Morgan and 
Kahn buying old masters for a million a piece 
and he wants to get into the game. He don't 
know much about art at first and he's leary of 
it. His dream of beauty up to this time has 
been a few specimens of Harlem art in the 
front parlor, his name in geraniums in the 
front yard and a herd of iron deer frisking on 
the lawn. It's my business to grab him at 
this stage when the family have brought him 
to Europe and educate him. Say, Bill, you 
talk about your Berensons and your Richters 
but I have made more art connysoors than all 
the lecturers on Art between Rome and Pekin. 
I can take a millionaire who hasn't owned his 
roll long enough to get the axle-grease out of 
his finger nails and in a week have him telling 
the crowd at the National Gallery where 
Hobbema spoiled his picture of the avenue in 
the woods by slamming in too much madder 
lake. . 

“How do I go about it? Why I start by 
telling him that he’s the best natural judge of 
pictures I ever saw. “Why shouldn't you 
know about them?" says I. “A man that's 
amassed the fortune that you have can do 
anything. Why if you'd taken it up you 
probably could have painted as well as any- 


body." They always fall for 
that. Take it from me there’s 
The : 
G no bigger sucker on earth 
reatest . me * 
S than an American millionaire 
ucker 'ho is setting up as a collec- 
on Earth Adm 8 Up 


tor. He'l stand for a line 

of talk that would make an 
Indiana farmer call for a cop. But you have 
to lead him on. I always begin with a Ger- 
ome, a rare Meissonier or a fine example of 
the late Sir Frederick Leighton. But in 
about six months he warms up and I have to 
get him pictures of the Fontainebleau school. 
In about two years he'll stand for nothing less 
than Rembrandt or Velasquez. Why, last 
winter, I had to find a triptych by Cimabue 
(it's pronounced Chimmy Booey) who lived 
about a million years ago and this guy had 
read about in Baedeker. It set Rosenbloom 
and me back three thousand dollars to get the 
plant right. "We had to find a palace in Flor- 
ence and an Italian marquis who was forced 
to part with his ancestral treasures and a lot 
of old family retainers at three dollars a day 
and then we nearly lost the customer because 
the wop that was boring the worm-holes in 
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the triptych had a death in his family and laid 
off work fora month. If you ever go to Flor- 
ence you want to go to see that worm-hole 
maker. He's the best in 
the business. He's president 


Th 
SEES of the Worm Hole Makers 
of Worm. Union. He'san artist. Most 
Holes of the old Italian furniture in 


Americahas worm-holes made 
byhim. Ithink he must've 
started life as a worm. He came around all 
right and we sneaked the triptych out of Flor- 
ence by night, on account of the Public Monu- 
ment law which prevents Italians from selling 
these rare old treasures toforeigners. The man 
that bought it was a butcher. When Rosen- 
bloom went to America the butcher took him 
around to see his collection. The kike knows 
more about pictures on the level than any one 
living and he told me that the average age of 
the butcher’s collection was about two and 
a half years. I bet you that what we sold 
him didn’t sweeten the average much. 
*'You wouldn't believe me if I told you 
how many fake paintings are sold every year. 
It’s awful. There was a Western senator 
over here about fifteen years ago. He had 
got a thorough education in art, by buncoing 
his friends out of mines and long before the 
statuteof limitations was outon his money, he 
was ready if anybody had asked him, to qual- 
ify asa lecturer at the Beaux Arts. He fell to 
a friend of Rosenblooms who lives in Vienna 
and as good a fellow as ever you see, who sold 
him an entire collection of about 200 pictures 
and everyone of them phony. Every one, 
mind you. Hardly dry. Not one of them 
on the level. He exhibited them at a New 
York club and came back for more and he's 
been getting them ever since. Don't thesc 
people ever go to the police? What thick 
talk! The few that find out are ashamed to 
squeal, then there are others who don't want 
to hurt their property by admitting that it 
ain't genuine and the rest are so sure of them- 
selves and have so jollied themselves into a 
belief that they couldn't be fooled that they 
wouldn't believe their pictures were crooked 
if the fellows whose monnickers are on 'em 
would come back to life and tell them so. 
You ought to hear one of these ducks talk and 
then you'd know why picture dealers weren't 
put in jail. You don't have to tell them that 
a picture is by Titian. All you have to do is 
to paint “John H. Titian” across the bottom 
of the pitcure, give them a magnifying glass 
and turn them loose in the gallery and they'll 
decipher the name. They buy the picture; 
you don't sell it to them. You get them up 
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to it with a good spiel and the’s confidence in 
themselves does the rest. Rosenbloom calls 
them self-confidence operators. e They cheat 
themselves. f 

“You wouldn't believe me if I told you 
how crazy about their own judgment these 
fellows can be. It’s fun to hear one of 
them standing before one of 
our Goyas and saying: “A 


D 
leat man could tell that brush 
Packer ; E 

work a mile off. The secret 
Turns 


died with him." “ Wonder- 
ful,’ says the other old 
pawn broker. “But don’t 
you think the foreshortening of the leg of 
the goat near the tree is carelessly done?” 
“That,” says Come-on No. 1, "is the one 
fault which stamps the picture as genuine.” 
Some of them grow so bughouse after a 
while that they actually take to painting 
themselves. I know a railroad president 
who makes etchings and there’s one of the 
gang who's bought a lot of old masters 
from us who makes water-color sketches of his 
paintings for his catalogue. 1 showed the 
catalogue to a French art critic who some- 
times stalls for us and he burst into tears. 
You couldn't hurt this patron of art by telling 
him a picture was faked. He'd say, “Ah, I 
suppose that may be true. It may not bea 
Greuze. But I didn't buy it for the signa- 
ture. I bought it because it is a magnificent 
work of art and because it pleases my taste.” 

“Where do we get the pictures? Rosen- 
bloom attends to that. I'ma sporting Eng- 
lish baronet and I'm not supposed to know 
anything about art. I only hear of the 
bargains on the quict, tell about them to 
the come-on and lead him to the bargain 
counter. We've got a fellow working for us 
in Milan and he's the greatest old master 
that ever hasbeen. He'sall the old masters. 
He's fooled half the experts in Europe and 
his pictures are in every public. gallery in 
America, Ill bet. I don't care who the 
painter is, he can imitate him so close that 
not one expert in a thousand who isn't a 
painter himself is liable to detect the fraud. 
He could imitate Michael Angelo so Mike 
couldn't tell the difference. 
And the funny thing about 
this guy is that when he 
paints for himself he's the 
worst artist that ever lived. 
Hell paint a portrait. by 
Rembrandt that vou might 
saw off on Wertheimer and with the 
proceeds he'll sit down and paint a por- 
trait by himself that will make the sitter 


Art Critic 


The Greatest 
Old Master 
Now 
Living 


do a Brodie off the first bridge he comes to. 
He'll paint a Diaz in two days and age it in 
three that is certain to land in Fifth Avenue, 
and then he’ll goout and spenda month paint- 
ing a woodland scene that looks as if a horse 
had wallowed in a tub of bluing. I can’t un- 
derstand it, but there itis. Anyhow we hear 
that old Mr. Ole O’Margerine has bought a 
Tintoretto, suppose, from one of our friends. 
We know that Mr. Carpet Tacks who used 
to be his partner is sore on him because he 
didn't cut up fair with him and has been trying 
to make him feel bad by paralleling his rail- 
roads and putting up office buildings higher 
than his and paying more for old masters than 
he’s paid. Old Tacks is sure to want a Tint- 
oretto, so I lay for him when he comes over 
and steer him against the busted nobleman in 
Venice. Rosenbloom goes down to Milan and 
starts the ginny to work and there you are.’ 

“I should think," I ventured to remark. 
*that some man with courage finding he had 
been, shall I say, defrauded—?’ 

** It's a good word,’ said Sir Edward laugh- 
ing. ‘But mild.’ 

“Well, then, some man who had been de- 
frauded would find out and insist on having 
his money back.’ 

**T've had some cases,’ said Sir Edward. 
‘But when worst comes to worst Rosenbloom 
has an arrangement with and 
to certify the genuineness of the picture. He 
never would tell me why they doit. He must 
have something good on them.’” 

The firm Sir Edward mentioned was a 
very eminent house, well known throughout 
the world. 


returned to the room. 
^ We were just pampering our eyes 
with the sight of your treasures," said Mr. 
Wenham. “By the way, did you ever happen 
to run across a man called 
Sir Edward Tomlinson." 


A T this moment Mr. Worldly Wiseman 


Worldly “Oh, yes,” said Mr. 
Wiseman : ’ Wee 
c birai Worldly Wiseman. “A stu- 
Evers. pid Englishman but excel- 


lent family somewhere in 
Somersetshire. He did mea 
good turn once. He discovered for me that 
Velasquez over the mantelpiece. There was 
a great fuss about it when I brought it here 
and some of thecriticssaiditwasn'tauthentic. 
Ihaven' ttheslightest doubtin the world about 
it. Ican tell Velasquez with my eyes shut. 
But as I said then, I didn't buy it for the sig- 
nature. Iboughtit becauseitisamagnificent 
work of art and because it pleased my taste.?? 
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